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THE RESTORATION OF DRIED TISSUES, WITH ESPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO HUMAN REMAINS 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


1. —Pretinwany Exrerinents 


Two or three years ago, while engaged in the preparation of 
‘embryonic skeletons after the Schultze method, I was struck with 
the rapidity with which the specimens, after the preliminary shrink- 
ing in alcohol, reassumed their normal size and shape when put 
into the 3% solution of caustic potash, This led naturally to the 
question whether the last-named fluid might exert a similar in- 
fluence upon a tissue deprived of its water by simply drying in the 
air, and L was thus led to drop into a jar of potash solution a very 
dry and flattened specimen of a frog, which had been for some 
months on my desk, This simple experiment was performed one 
night while T was leaving the laboratory and appeared of so little 
importance that I had for the moment quite forgotten the incident 
when on my return the following morning I found what seemed at 
first a perfectly normal frog floating in a natural attitude upon the 
surface of the liquid, In the dried condition it had been impossible 
to determine the species of the specimen, and in fact I had supposed 
it to be not a frog at all, but a toad; yet after the restoration, 
every external marking was distinct, and even the colors were in 
part restored, showing it at once to be Rana clamitans. From this 
time on the specimen continued to imbibe the liquid until within 
afew more hours it appeared slightly abnormal. ‘The skin was 
smooth and tense, especially over fleshy regions like the thigh, 
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thus suggesting that the muscles absorbed the liquid more greedily 
than did the other tissues. To check this action, the frog was then 
thrown into water, a procedure which proved disastrous, since the 
bloating, instead of being checked, appeared to be accelerated, until 
finally the skin over the much-distended thighs burst outward by 
longitudinat rents, from which the muscles protruded as semi-trans- 
parent, almost gelatinous masses. Whether the bursting was due 
to the use of the water, or whether the potash was removed too 
late to check the process already far under way, I cannot state 
definitely, but later experiments with all sorts of dried tissues have 
given me the impression that the former is the case, and that, after 
the potash solution has exhausted its power, an immersion in water 
will cause further distension, 

This experiment with the frog was followed, as occasion offered, 
by similar ones performed upon other frogs, a turtle, an earthworm 
and a few other invertebrate specimens, of which some had been 
dried in the sun when fresh, while the rest were preserved material 
from which the alcohol bad evaporated, and in all cases the results 
were exceedingly interesting and furnished specimens of actual 
value for many lines of investigation. The frogs and the turtle 
permitted careful dissection, and most of the organs were of 
normal or nearly normal appearance, the nerves being especially 
good, thus suggesting the employment of some method of desicca- 
tion for the preservation of specimens obtained during expeditions in 
regions where the employment of the ordinary preservatives is im- 
practicable. 

Tn connection with these experiments the thought naturally o¢- 
curred to me that this method might also be applicable to some or 
all of the various forms of dried human remains, even to those of 
considerable antiquity, since after desiccation is once complete the 
lapse of time would cause but little further change, and the success 
of such an experiment would depend mainly on the amount of tissue 
that had resisted decay before the completion of the drying process 
more than on the actual age of the mummy. 

Through the kindness of Prof. F. W. Putman of the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass., I was supplied with a little prelimi- 
nary material with which to make test, since which, both from him 
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and from his former associate, Dr Ale3 Hrdliéka, then of the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, and now of the United 
States National Museum, I have received a most liberal supply of 
human remains, illustrating various methods of treatment, and 
especially well fitted to show the capabilities of the method. I 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing to them my gratitude 
for their kindness and practical interest in the matter. I wish also 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to the other teachers in my de- 
partment, who have interested themselves in the work, and have 
furnished me valuable assistance, both in the practical treatment 
of the material, the microscopic investigation, and in the taking of 
the photographs which illustrate this article, 

T can, best set forth the results of these various experiments in 
tthe form of a report, taking up the cases in the order of treatment; 
but before attempting this, I will present a description of the method 
as it became elaborated during the progress of the work. 


1.—Tue, Mernop 

1. The essential reagent is caustic potash, applied in a solution 
of 13%, The dried object is placed at once in a tank of this fluid 
and held ‘beneath the surface for a few moments, until the entire 
surface becomes wet. At first the specimen will float on the sur- 
face, but as it imbibes more and more of the fluid it will gradually 
sink. Within a short time, even ina few minutes, the liquid will be- 
come so\ dark-colored that the specimens cannot be readily seen, 
and it will be better to change the fluid, For a very brittle object 
1% solution may first be used, followed after a few hours by 23% 
solution, While in the potash the object should be carefully 
watched, and should be removed when it threatens to fall in pieces. 
A certain amount of local disintegration, however, is to be ex- 
pected, corresponding to places which had begun to decay before 
the drying process was completed. ‘Those soft places, when the 
tissue becomes lost in potash, often appear in the dried condition as 
darker areas; for example, the left cheek of the woman mummy 
which dissolved under treatment and left the matar bone exposed 
(compare pl, 1, 1, 2), The time in which an object should 
remain in potash varies, but may be given as between 12 and 48 
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hours, and it is well to remember that the caution which one natu- 
rally feels when treating a rare and valuable object impels one to 
remove it too soon rather than to leave it too Jong. In the former 
cases the features do not acquire their full size, and, in the latter, 
essential parts are in danger of becoming lost, 

2. Upon removal from the potash solution the specimen should 
be placed in water for some time. This fluid appears to have a 
tendency to still further increase the swelling, but as it also hastens 
the maceration of the soft parts, it should be used with caution. 

3. All expansion and maceration may be checked, and the parts 
left permanently in a given condition, by placing the specimen in a 
three percent solution of formalin, in which it is to remain indefi- 
nitely for permanent preservation, Since no further change can 
subsequently be produced in material once fixed and hardened in 
formalin, care must be taken that the desired increase in bulk be 
obtained before immersion in it, 

4 Uf, as usually happens, certain parts, are not sufficiently soft- 
‘ened and enlarged at a time when the rest threatens to become too 
soft, the object may be removed from the potash and covered with 
absorbent cotton, which may be soaked locally in the fluid demanded, 
‘Thus the soft parts may be covered with cotton soaked in water, or 
even formalin, while harder portions may be still subjected to the 
action of the potash, applied in the same way, In addition to this 
method, potash may be applied to a refractory part by means of 
injection with an hypodermic needle, Occasionally glycerin or 
a mixture of glycerin and potash applied in the same way may 
be found of value. 





TIL, —Rerort or Exrenients 


1. RIGHT THUMB OF A PERUVIAN MUMMY. (PEADODY MUSEUM.) 

‘This was the first human material experimented on, and. had 
‘been tom from a hand in such a way as to include the metacarpal, 
but was broken in two pieces at the metacarpo-phalangeal articu- 
lation, There was but little integument remaining, and the bones 
were completely bare over extensive areas, but upon the metacarpal 
there still hung a piece of the web between thumb and index, and 
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from the proximal end of the specimen there protruded several dried 
cords which eventually proved to be the tendons ‘of the several ex- 
tensor muscles of the thumb (ext, prinei internod. poll, and ext. sec~ 
und, internod, poll. 

‘After the treatment the portions of integument still intact were of 
about the usual thickness and were otherwise quite as when fresh ; 
the portion covering the dorsum of the basal phalanx showed the 
characteristic pits for the hair, and the inner portion, especially upon 
the web, showed the epidermic ridges of the palmar surface. Un- 
fortunately the integument covering the ball of the thumb had been 
entirely wanting in the dried specimen, s0 that there was no oppor- 
tunity to study the apical pattern (“thumb-mark""), 

‘Aside from these normal appearances there were scen, scattered 
irregularly over the surface of the skin, a large number of minute 
whitish geanules which correspond to nothing in the normal integ- 
ument. A small portion of the integument, including some of these, 
was then imbedded in paraffin, sectioned with the microtome and 
stained in the usual ways (cammine, haematoxylin, various anilines), 
and the sections, when examined under the microscope, showed the 
{granules to be minute bacterial foc, surrounded by walls of connective 
tissue, and were thus plainly pathological and referable to some skin 
disease, probably the illness to which the subject had succumbed. 
In the fresh state these granules had evidently been level with the 
outer surface of the skin, but owing either to decay or to weather- 
ing the epidermis had disappeared, leaving these foci projecting above 
the cutis by about the usual thickness of the missing layer.’ Aside 
from these objects the sections showed clearly that the only tissue 
remaining was the connective tissue, but, since this forms a mold 
for every other tissue, the outlines of the various structures were 
well preserved, ‘The blood-vessels were especially clear; the mus~ 
cle fibers were marked by the sarcolemma, but showed no stria- 
tions; the cutaneous nerves were clearly seen, but in cross-section 
they showed merely the network formed by the neurilemma of each 
fiber, and lacked both the medullary sheath and the axis cylinder. 
Beneath the cutis were seen the outlines of fat cells in masses, but 

"The aide aang setlons of the fk have been sent to the Army Medical 
Museum for examination, bt no report hat been firaibed as yet. 
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as these were not quite spherical but somewhat flattened from with- 
out inward, it suggested that the restoration had not been complete, 
and that in life the soft parts were a little fuller than in the speci- 
‘men at present, 

While searching for material for microscopic study, one or two 
minute pieces of a brownish substance were found, apparently 
within the tissues, These appeared under the microscope to be 
bits of cork or bast, from the inner bark of some tree, thus suggest- 
ing the use of bark for its tannin during the process of embalming ; 
however, the pieces were too uncertain in location to enable one to 
draw a safe conclusion, and may well have been adventitious, 





2. TWO INYANT MEADS FROM THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF SOUTHER 
WAM. (AMER, MUS, NAT, MIST.) 

‘These heads were of infants of the same age, that of about a 
year. They had the same general color and appearance and had 
evidently been merely sun-dried in the rarified mountain air, as was 
the case with all the Cliff-dweller material experimented with. 

‘The soft parts had been preserved in certain regions only, while 
in others the bones were entirely bare. The best preserved one, 
designated in my notes as A, showed a nearly flat surface of dried 
skin over the entire face, featureless, save for the indications of eyes 
and eye-sockets (pl. 1, 1), No nose was visible, the part in the 
Photograph which resembles that organ being the edge of the 
upper lip. The lower jaw was without flesh. Upon the side of the 
face were a few easily removable bits of skin bearing hair, which 
was that of some animal, as seen under the microscope, and were 
evidently the remains of a skin in which the body had once been 
wrapped. 

After treatment, Head A. presented the appearance shown in 
plate 1(2, 3). ‘The nose, of which no trace could be seen in the 
dried specimen, was well restored, and this, as well as the upper 
lip, exchibited the characteristic infantile type. ‘The cheeks showed 
a large amount of yellowish-white fat, and the skin, especially about 
the forchead, appeared perforated with wormholes. In color the 
skin was a light yellowish-brown, with frequent localized discolora- 
tions, and, although it would be hardly safe to maintain that this 
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method of restoration has the power of restoring the original color, 
yet the rich brown color of the Peruvian specimens (1 and 4), the 
light yellowish-brown of the infants, and the brownish-red of the 
adult“ Basket people” seem to approximate in each case one’s idea 
of the original color. One eyelid in this specimen was well brought 
out and showed well-marked Meibomian glands upon its inner sur- 
face. When sectioned, the molds of these glands were definitely 
shown in the connective tissue, which outiined each lobule, but as 
in the other cases noted, all epithelial tissue had been lost. 

Head B proved of lite interest except that the scalp was 
covered with the crust often seen in neglected infants, “‘scald- 
fiead” (eczema). This specimen, when in the dried state, had 
shown curious exerescences upon cither cheek which may have 
been of pathological significance, but yielded no especial results 
after restoration, Microscopic sections taken in various directions 
showed them merely as rather porous masses without special struc- 
ture. They may, indeed, have been nothing more than the fat of 
the cheeks pressed upward by bandaging, but they did not show a 
trace of the actual fat so abundant in Head A. 


3+ BODY OF ONE OF THE ABOVE INFANTS 

‘This little specimen was very much flattened, being hardly more 
than a centimeter thick in any place. It had evidently lain upon its 
back and right side, as these regions had lost the soft parts, appa- 
rently through decay, so that the bones were completely exposed. 
‘The most interesting point in this specimen was that, when sub- 
jected to the usual treatment, much of it dissolved into a soft, almost 
jelly-like substance of a dark-brown color, indicative of the ad- 
vanced state of decay into which these parts had fallen before the 
drying process had been completed. 

‘The same result has since been seen locally in other sun-dried 
remains, and such places are indicated in dry specimens by a dark- 
brown color, In this case the only parts rescued from this destruc 
tion were the skin of the abdomen, which had evidently remained 
uppermost, and the legs (the arms had been lost). These latter 
‘came out very well, although the fat, which had once been very 
abundant, was less amenable to treatment than other tissues, and 
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retained in a measure the creases and other forms which it had 
assumed when drying, The feet were very successfully restored, 
and it was noticeable that the four lesser toes were of approximately 
the same size, 

Accompanying this body was a large piece of animal skin 
covered with hair similar to that upon the fragment found on the 
face of Head A. This, when restored, did not come out to the full 
thickness and consistency of fresh integument, but remained thinner 
and firmer, and had evidently been subjected to some tanning process, 


4) MEAD OF YOUNG ADULY PERUVIAN, (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST.) 

This experiment was of value in showing the deficiencies of the 
Peruvian method of embalming and the inferiority of such a process 
to the natural one to which the various sun-dried remains studied 
had been exposed. The specimen was the head of a young man, 
evidently between eighteen and twenty years of age, and. probably 
of high rank, as shown by the gold beads about his neck and by 
the extreme care with which his body had been embalmed. The 
mouth cavity was well-filled with cotton from which the seed had 
been for the most part removed ; his neck was wound around with 
several layers of cotton cloth, the inner strip of which was tied in a 
simple knot, and there seemed to be a large circular patch of some 
red pigment upon cither cheek, His very abundant hair was wavy 
and flowing, and originally came about to his shoulders. The nose 
and the ears were present, although flattened and dried, and the 
skin of the face showed no dark patches indicative of decay, although 
the surface was cracked in several places, a circumstance which 
produced much difficulty in the attempt at restoration, In short, 
the general appearance was 30 good and the features 0 complete 
that we entertained great hope of a very satisfactofy restoration, 

In beginning the treatment, the hair was first carefully removed 
with shears, and the head immersed for a few minutes in water until 
the surface was well moistened, after which it was placed in a weak 
solution of caustic: potash, not over 1 percent, Within a few min 
utes after immersion in the potash, the failure of this case became 
apparent. The two edges of the skin bordering, each of the numer- 
ous cracks curled outward and revealed rapidly increasing areas of 
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bare bone, and patches of skin cut off from the rest by cracks sepa= 
rated completely and floated away. It became evident that the em- 
balmer’s art had but arrested decay upon the surface alone and that 
nearly everywhere all structures between the integument and the 
surface of the bone, including the periosteum, had Jong since com- 
pletely disappeared. ‘The total absence of the ligaments was seen 
by the spontaneous separation of the cervical vertebrae from one 
another, and, as the process continued, the lower jaw, when free 
from its confining integument, became also separated from the skull, 
not a trace of ligament remaining to fasten it to the head. When 
the process was complete, the skull. had lost neck, jaw, and the in- 
tegument of the entire face as far up as the eyes, including the ears 
laterally, that of the eyebrows, forehead and scalp alone remaining, 
‘an area which corresponds to the region over which the integument 
lies directly upon the bone, and had probably dried without decay 
of the subcutaneous parts, 

Noticeable features brought out by the treatment were (1) a 
raised scar extending along the right eyebrow, corresponding ap- 
proximately to the superciliary ridge of the frontal bone, and (2) a 
amall round bluish spot about 7 mm. in diameter, situated in the 
middle line of the forehead and possibly a tattoo mark. 

Although disappointing from the standpoint of results, this ex- 
periment was extremely useful as a test of the Peruvian embalming 
process (or at least that used in this particular case) and in showing 
what we may expect in the case of this class of remains. If, as in 
this case, all ligaments and the soft parts intervening between the 
skin and the bone have disappeared, we can hope for tittle in the 
way of restoration except that of the integumental surface itself, or 
of the contour in case of regions where the soft parts readily admit 
of drying, as in the case of hands and feet. In the preparation of 
integumental surfaces for the better study of such points as tattoo- 
marks, scars, and skin diseases, the method may have = practical 
application even here. 

5) ADULT MUMMIES OF THE “BASKET PEOPLE," (AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST.) 

‘These consist of two adults, a man and a woman, the man with- 
out ahead, They were obtained from a cave in southeastem Utah 
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by the Hyde Expedition, and are referred by Professor Putnam to 
the “Basket-people, who seem to have occupied these caves 
earlier than the clif-house people," but are considered by Dr 
Hrdliéka to be identical with the latter, é ¢, " the prehistoric south- 
ern Utah Cliff-dwellers.""' They had been evidently sun-dried, oF, 
at least, ait-dried under conditions that did not favor decay, probably. 
those of a high mountain altitude, and had neither been embalmed 
in any way nor had the most ordinary care been taken of the 
bodies, and they had dried in apparently the positions assumed at 
death, The man lay on his back, with his knees strongly flexed 
and tumed toward the right side, suggesting that they had been 
drawn up at death and, had fallen to one side during the softening 
process of incipient decay. The woman was in a half-sitting pos- 
ture, with knees semi-flexed, but at different angles, and with the 
toes drawn back by an extreme tension of the extensors, In both 
the position in which they had Iain relative to the surface of the 
earth was very apparent, as those surfaces which had Iain upper- 
most were very hard and white and showed no decay, while the 
lower surfaces were darker in color and had decayed sufficiently in 
some places to expose the bones, ‘Thus in the man the dorsal sur= 
face of the sacrum was entirely bare and the coceyx readily remov- 
able. Aside from these lower surfaces there were a few places that 
exhibited the dark-brown color suggestive of decay, and in some 
other localities, ¢. g., along the arms of the woman, the soft parts 
had suffered somewhat from the ravages of worms oF from mechan- 
{cal injury, thus exposing the bones. 

Description fails, however, to give an adequate idea of the light- 
ness and dryness of these remains. Although no tests were applied, 
the specific gravity must have been considerably less than that of 
cork, and in defective places, as along the arms of the woman, the 
parts splintered and crumbled almost at touch. ‘The man had evi- 
dently been tall and large during life, but in his present condition he 
could be carried with ease by one hand at arm’s length, and could 
hot have weighed more than 12-15 pounds. Pieces of skin that 
cracked off in places, and which, when restored, had a thickness of 
5-7 mm., measured about 1 mm. on an average and were hardly 
TW Qait ems Personal eters from the authorities named. 
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distinguishable from pieces of the inner bark of trees. When placed 
in water, an arm or a leg would lie upon the surface, repelling the 
liquid, and it was with some difficulty that they could be_at first 
forced beneath the surface. 

For the treatment of these mummies I had two tanks con- 
structed of galvanized iron, and supplied with flowing water by 
means of iron piping and siphons of rubber tubing. These tanks 
had a depth of 20 cm. and a width of 45.5 cm., and one of these 
was 76 cm. and the other sg em. in length, In conducting the 
experiments, which occupied the greater part of the winter, the 
mummies were dismembered in accordance with convenience, and 
the parts successively subjected to treatment, beginning with those 
parts which were of lesser value. As the details of this series of 
experiments would prove too laborious to record, and certainly too 
tedious to read, the matter may be considered under the three 
general topics of (a) the limbs, (6) the trunks, including the internal 
organs, and (c) the head and bust of the woman. 

(a) The limbs. — Perhaps the most instructive observation ob- 
tained from these was that the muscles, when not decayed, showed 
a greater tendency to swell than did the integument, and that the 
extreme and long-continued drying to which this latter had been 
subjected through several centuries, prevented its expansion to quite 
its original condition. This was, of course, less noticeable over 
such parts as the feet or the dorsum of the hands where the bones 
layin a superficial position ; but upon such a place as the fleshy ven- 
tral side of the forearm, where the muscles would naturally round 
out the part and present a convex surface, the hampering effect of 
the tight integument was easily apparent. Especially in places 
where the integument was cut through, or along’ the edge of the 
limbs, where they had been severed from the body, could this effect 
be seen, asin such places the muscles were allowed to escape from 
their confines and swelled out to what was probably their original 
size. Such muscles were of an amber color and far more trans- 
parent than when fresh, yet consisted of bundles of fibers, which 
showed the characteristic appearance under the microscope, although 
lacking all trace of striation, 

Portions of large girth, with a large proportion of soft parts, 
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like the thighs, did not produce good results. In most cases these 
parts showed enough decay to prevent complete restoration, and 
even when this was not especially apparent, there was not sufficient 
rigidity in the soft parts to fill up the contours suggested by the skin, 
‘The limbs from knee or elbow down, were, for the greater part, 
well restored, although in such places as fore-arm, calf, or the thenar 
and hypothenar eminences of the hand, the integument was usually 
too rigid to admit of full expansion, ‘The epidermic ridges of the 
surface of the palms and soles were very evident and we were able 
to trace out the complete patterns, although, as a matter of fact, 
the entire epidermis must have been wanting and what we really 
saw was the mold or cast of these ridges upon the surface of the 
cutis, 

The best general results obtained were those of the right arm 
and hand, the left leg and foot of the woman, and the right foot of 
the man, From these it could be seen that both hands and feet were 
extremely narrow and the arch of the latter very high, The woman 
had been evidently of middle size,and had borne children (see below), 
but her foot was of about the size of that of a little girl of seven of 
eight of our race, although narrower than is usual with us. 

‘These deductions cannot in this case be due to a deficiency in 
the swelling out of the tissues, since the proportions depend mainly: 
upon the bones and very little upon soft parts other than the integ- 
lument the normal thickness of which had evidently been regained. 
On restoring the woman's left hand it was found that the thumb, 
which was pushed between the index and middle fingers, held be- 
tween it and the first joint of the latter a flat and rather soft object, 
the nature of which could not be made out, but which seemed of 
vegetable origin. Whether this object has any bearing upon the 
customs. of these people I cannot say, but the entire hand was 
clenched and the object appeared as if intentionally though awk- 
wardly held. 

(0) The trunks, including the internal organs, —These were 
treated in the larger tank after the separation of the limbs, and were 
not as satisfactory regarding reéstablishment of the original contour 
as were the other parts, but furnished very interesting studies of 
the internal parts, In all cases the integument with its character- 
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istic markings becomes quite normal of appearance and in a few 
points deserves some little notice. 

The entire back of the woman, when treated, was marked with 
a conspicuous cross-striping which extended from the neck to 
sacrum and from side to side. This consists of bands of smooth 
dark skin of about 5 mm. in width and placed parallel to one an- 
other at regular intervals, leaving interspaces of perhaps 7 mm, 
‘At first we thought of a tattoo, but its extreme regularity as well 
as its location suggested the former presence of something woven 
‘upon which she had originally lain, probably a mat, the cross-weaves 
‘of which had protected the surfaces with which they had come in 
contact, allowing the erosion to continue between them. Micro 
scopic examination corroborates this conclusion, since the stripes 
rive evidence of a far better preserved condition of the cutis than 
is shown by the more spongy interspaces. 

As for tattooing, certain dark stripes upon the man, one placed 
lengthwise on one shoulder, another in the midline of the abdomen 
from umbilicus to pubis, may possibly be referred to this head, but 
f far more obvious example is that upon the other shoulder, which 
consists of a series of heavy black oblique lines ranging from 5-8 
tum, in width, crossed by a second set of oblique lines in the oppo- 
site direction, If this be a tattoo, it is of very crude workmanship ; 
the lines show no regularity in width, and are irregularly: placed. 
Aside from the above, the forehead of the woman, before it was sub- 
jected to treatment, showed five or six lines in consecutive circles, 
the lines being themselves composed of separate oval dots, but the 
arrangement of the entire design was asymmetrical, the center being 
near the inner-comer of the right eye, Since no trace of this was 
left after the treatment, it was probably a paint or marking left by 
some article of clothing. 

Both trunks after brief immersion in the potash (one-half to one 
hour) admitted of a thorough and very satisfactory dissection ; the 
ongans were found for the most part well preserved, but dried to 
the consistency of thin membranes, incapable of further restoration, 
undoubtedly because the connective tissue elementsalone were left. 
Thus the intestines, the mesenteries with their blood vessels, and 
even the omentum were easily distinguishable and were with some 
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care separated from one another, but the heart was reduced toa 
shrunken mass of membrane representing the pericardium, the 
valves, ete,,and all that could be found of the liver were the numer- 
‘ous branches of the blood-vessels and bile ducts, the latter observation 
especially emphasizing the fact of the loss of all epithelial tissues, 
In the stomach both muscular and serous coats were well preserved, 
and separated from each other almost spontaneously ; but in both 
cases the stomach, although normally inflated, was either com- 
pletely or almost empty, that of the woman yielding three meton 
seeds and a single piece of some stringy substance which we fiave 
been unable to identify, Several masses of fecal matter were found 
in the intestines of the woman, which, when examined with the 
microscope, yielded nothing but a few bits of vegetable tissue, In 
both cases the appendix was normal and well developed. The 
lungs, corresponding to their large connective tissue constituent, 
were well preserved, and in a few places had imprisoned a little air 
in drying. ‘They showed both by their color and under the micro- 
scope carbonization to about the same degree as in the modern 
white race, 

The kidneys were reduced to thin wafers, consisting evidently 
of the pressed and dried tubules of the medulla, and to these were 
attached the ureters, connected with well-preserved urinary blad- 
ders. ‘The uterus of the woman was slightly asymmetrical, being 
deflected toward the left side, and as the distance between it and 
the left ovary was far less than between it and the right one, it is 
probable that this lateral displacement had been present during life, 
and was not due to the effect of gravitation acting upon the organ 
after death. ‘The shape of the os uteri externum indicated that she 
had borne children, » supposition in accordance with the condition 
of the mammie, which was shown by the integument, although the 
glandular portion, being epithelial, had long since disappeared, In 
the man the appearance of the genitals did not indicate circumcision, 
although the prepuce had become very thin and the free edge of 
the fold was ragged and worn. 

(0) The head and bust of the woman. — As this piece presents 
the most general interest, both in itself and as a test of the method 
used, we took several photographs of it both before and after 
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treatment, the presentation of which (pl. 11) will almost obviate the 
necessity of further explanation, ‘The separation from the body was 
made just below the arm-pits, in order to preserve the contour 
of the heck and shoulders and the relation of the head to the trunk, 
In the dried state the head was bent strongly to the left, as though 
it hind fallen over by the force of gravity before it became stiffened 
by the process of desiccation, and it is interesting to note that this 
defect became in great measure remedied by the treatment through 
the natural elasticity of the parts, although no especial attempt 
was made to straighten it. The same may be observed in the case 
of the lower lip, which had fallen down and dried in that position 
and which came up of its own accord by the restoration, The 
dropping of the jaw, however, perhaps because dependent upon 
ligaments and other internal parts, was not completely remedied, 
although much improved, and the separation of the lips in’ the 
restored specimen is due to this rather than to any defect in the 
lips themselves (see especially fig. 3). The left eyelid came well 
into shape and remains closed, while the right is partly open, and 
as the eyeball of this side was somewhat deficient, the socket was 
filled out with absorbent cotton, which is the white mass showing 
in the photograph. ‘The left eyeball is quite full, although some- 
what wrinkled, and shows a good iris and pupil when the lid is 
raised, ‘The cartilaginous portion of the nose is, unfortunately, not 
wholly restored, since, when the head had attained its present con- 
dition, some of the softer parts threatened to fall to pieces, and in 
order to prevent this the entire head was putin three-percent for- 
malin over night. ‘This hardened the entire specimen and rendered 
the skin so firm and immovable that all subsequent treatment was 
‘of no avail, “The method of continuing the action of the potash over 
certain areas alone, as suggested above, occurred to us too Tate, and 
although we worked for several days over the nose, there was little 
if any later improvement. I am persuaded, however, that if the 
formalin had not been used at that time, and if the potash had still 
been applied to the nose while the other parts were wrapped in wet 
cotton as recommended above, the result would have been better; 
but a comparison of the photographs of the dried and of the re- 
stored face will show a great improvement in the feature under dis- 
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cussion, even though it has failed to attain its original proportions, 
‘The elasticity shown in the lips and neck appears also in the case 
of the ears, as a comparison of the two sets of photographs will 
show. 

Upon the right side of the head, above the ear, isa rather exten- 
sive oblong area from which the scalp had been removed, showing 
the bone (pl. 1, 3, 5). As this was the condition in the dried speci- 
men, although hardly distinguishable owing to the uniform color of 
this and the rest (pl. 11, 4), it suggests that this piece had been re- 
moved before the body had dried, but for what purpose we can only 
conjecture, In pl. 1, 4, §, there will also be observed a curious 
scar at about the top of the head, which consists of a deep indenta- 
tion of the bone lined. by the skin and is undoubtedly the result of 
an injury rectived earlier in life, 

Except in the most sheltered portion of the back of the neck 
there was no trace of hair, and this, taken in conjunction with a few 
other observations, gives a singular conclusion. In the first place 
the absence of hair is correlated with the total absence of nails from 
both fingers and toes, although the nail beds are so perfect that this 
absence is scarcely noticeable. ‘Then, in draining off the tanks after 
the operation, there was left a considerable quantity of a brick-red 
deposit, which dried into a coarse powder and showed itself under 
the microscope to be dune sand, little irregular nodules of reddish 
quartz, which, although not noticeable in the dried specimens, must 
have filtered into every crevice and have become dislodged by the 
washing and soaking. This dune sand may. perhaps furnish the 
clue to the absence of nails and hair, and suggests that they have 
been wom off by the triturating effect of the wind-blown sand, 

Another phenomenon, and one which is less easy to explain, has 
been the discovery of countless specimens of a small species of mite 
(Acarina), frst found upon the stomach-contents of the woman, and 
later, in still greater quantity, within the uterus and in the nasal 
cavities. In the latter places, small reddish particles, which detached 
themselves fram the walls, resolved themselves into masses of mites, 
some entire and others in fragments, mixed with blood corpuscles. 
Here the simplest supposition is that, being troglodytic animals, 
they have used the dried mummies for their habitat in the same 
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way as they would use a fallen tree-trunk, and that they have found 
their way to all accessible cavities of the body, although their asso- 
lation with blood corpuscles might indicate either a parasitic habit, 
or that they infested the body soon after death, 

Much can certainly be obtained from further microscopic inves- 
tigation of softened mummied material, but not only is a thorongh 
knowledge of botany, zodlogy, anatomy, and histology necessary, 
bbut an acquaintance with the ethnology of the people to be studied, 
including their manners, customs, and religious rites, in order to in 
telligently direct such investigations, ‘This work can best be done 
then by the collaboration of several investigators, and it may be 
hoped that something will be done in this line in the near future. 

‘As far, also, as the gross application of the softening and restor- 
ing method is concerned, my investigations thus far have not 
covered the field or exhausted the possibilities of the method, since 
the various forms of Egyptian mummies have not yet been tested, 
nor has the investigation of the Peruvians been by any means com- 
pleted, Tt may not be too much to suggest, if the method is found 
applicable to the best embalmed mummies of the Egyptians, that at 
some future time the faces of the great Pharoahis may be seen in a 
still more life-like condition than that which they exhibit at present 
in the glass cases of the Gizeh Museum, 
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GLOSSARY OF THE MOHEGAN-PEQUOT LANGUAGE 
By J, DYNELEY PRINCE axp FRANK G. SPECK 


There is always something strangely pathetic about a dying 
language, especially when, like the Mohegan-Pequot idiom, the 
dialect exists in the memory of but a single living person, Mr Speck 
has obtained two connected texts and most of the following words 
and forms from Mrs Fidelia A. H. Fielding, an aged Indian woman, 
resident at Mohegan, near Norwich, Conn., who has kept up her 
scanty knowledge of her early speech chiefly by talking to herself, 
The text of a sermon in Mrs Fielding’s dialect has already been 
published by us with full philological commentary in the American 
Anthropologist (vol. 5, pp. 193-212). Another shorter text with a 
similar commentary will soon be published separately by Mr Speck 
alone. 

The following word-list of 446 words and forms were all col- 
lected by Mr Speck during the last year at Mohegan, Conn,, chiefly 
from Mrs Fielding, and submitted to Professor Prince in Mrs Field- 
ing’s spelling. In arranging these words into a glossary, all the 
work of which was done by Professor Prince, it has been thought 
best for sentimental reasons to adhere to Mrs Fielding’s orthog- 
raphy, imperfect as it is. Her system is undoubtedly that of the 
few white men and educated Indians who tried to write the Pequot 
Tanguage while it was still a living idiom. ‘The proper pronuncia- 
tion of each Pequot word as uttered by Mrs Fielding is given in 
parentheses, in accordance with the following method; Of the 
vowels, d= ain “father”; @ = aw in “awful 














‘not; du in “rule”; ame w in “but 
foot." ‘The apostrophe (') =a short indeterminate @-vowel. 
The consonants have the English values, except that ¢ is always 
hard asin "go"; final -#w = éw#, with a very short final vowel; 
A= nasal nas in French final; 3— sh. ‘The combination "is to 
8 
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be pronounced with a slight palatalization after the sibilant. The 
inverted comma (*) indicates a light rough breathing similar to the 
Arabic medial He. 

‘Throughout the glossary an attempt has been made to give, so 
far as possible, the cognates of each Pequot word. Here it should 
be néted that in Abenaki = om with nasal m, as in French mon, and 
8=German 3, In Delaware the German system of phonetics fol- 
lowed by Brinton in his Lendpe Dictionary has been observed. The 
Natick and Narragansett words are given according to the English 
system followed by Eliot and Roger Williams,' while the Ojibwe 
words are to be pronounced with the Italian vowels as given in 
Baraga's Otchipave Dictionary. 

‘Although Mrs Fielding’s dialect of Pequot is in the last stages 
of decay, as has already been pointed out, it still retains enough of 
the original phonetics and grammatical phenomena to enable us to 
judge very satisfactorily regarding the primitive character of the 
language: 

In the Pequot phonetics we note that the Peq. # generally = N, 
‘A and that the Peq, has an indeterminate consonant 4 between 6 
and w? This is probably the sound which Eliot indicated by 
Furthermore Peq. d= N. 4, Peq. = N. &, and Peq. ¢ = N. s, thus 
showing the marked tendency of the Pequot to medialization, Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of Mrs Fielding’s Pequot is the 
extraordinary elision of the original f= r=. Thus, we find moish 
hen = N. monish; ikekuzoo * he works" shows the same stem as the 
Abn. aloka ; weyungoo = Abn, uljgua yesterday = N. wunmenke ; 
fo Nach represented in E's writings ty the oriental gare & (0 )T have 
lnteate somply byw 

+ American Anthropolegiit, 190%, VL $4 Pu 210. 

*The following abbreviations are ased: Abn. — Abenaki; C.== Josiah Cotton, 
Vorabulury of the Massachusetts (or Natick) Indian Language, Ms. Mist. Soc. Coll, 





Dictionary, by Jes 
1905. = Oftrwe; RW.=-Roger Willa, Ay tie he Language of America 
‘Suites = Ezra Stiles, 4 Vocabulary of the Peyuot Language obtained by President Stiles 
‘ea (crete Yoyo the Da of mine Bashy). Ths Sein 
of the other abbreviations wie is obvious. The Abenaki and Pamamaquoddy material 
tied in thi article comes from Profenor Prince's collections, The Natick words are 
{rom Trunball’s ND., the Narragansett from RW,, the Delaware fou Brinion's LD., 
and the Otte (rom Baragn’'s Oschipve Dictionary. 
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svogeryon rain= Abn. soglon = N. sokenunt, ete. This inability on 
the part of the Pequots to pronounce an /-r sound is even seen in 
their English loanwords, ‘Thus, deyoti plate; deyungut blanket ; 
Beyoun broom, ‘There is no r-sound in Peq,, in spite of Mrs Field- 
ing’s repeated use of this consonant in her text as a mere stop con- 
sonant (see Am, Anthrop. ¥, 199). A most curious point in this 
dialect is the dual pronunciation of some words with either 7 oF hard 
& Thus, chawgwan or goggwan what; googernos or goojernos, 
‘This perhaps points toa blending in Mrs Fielding’s idiom of two 
distinct Algonquian linguistic variations, i. ¢., one which used the 
Fsound as in Abenaki and Ojibwe, and one which regularly used 
the hard gas in Peq. woggey for, in order that, = Abn. waji. 

This theory that two Algonquian dialects existed in the Mohegan 
community seems to be further confirmed by the fact that Mr 
Speck has obtained two slightly varying systems of numerals, the 
one from Mrs Fielding and the other from an old Mohegan Indian, 
James H, Rogers. The following comparison of these two systems 
with the Natick and Narragansett numerals will serve to illustrate 
this point : 








[Mis Fininee | Roots |Nasxacaneern,] _ Nani 
one | megiit mh e git neque 
two jt on meesse | mecre 
three wl hut mith wish 
four ftw ifaw yok" yaw 
five nif nip ‘nepanna | “napanna 
tix Mabisk ni kiedes gutta neguttatash 
seven nlsa'sh i sitsh enada mesauruk 
eight — | ch'wttsk | eAhons | Ghvetuek | tharoosuk 


nine | bonthaAwing | dosha’ it soogun 
ten | batiog tai | te | ea 

Tt should be noted in this connection that the Peq, + tends to 
become J in juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, squaaw 
= Hews woman, and skecsucks = ikisaks eyes. Two noteworthy 
cases of metathesis are scen in Peq. geyommon spoon = Abn, 
ambuon, and Peq. sheesh quick = Oj. kejidin, 

The original grammatical phenomena are poorly preserved in 
Mrs Fielding's idiom. Thus we find the inan. indef, form neweek- 
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tumun explained by her as meaning ‘I love him.’ This can only 
mean ‘I love fi.’ In another instance (see Weesnawaunst) she 
uses the inan, pl. ending -sk where the an. pl, -urshould have been 
‘employed. Furthermore, her moods have nearly all disappeared 
(CE yunjunum ‘that he open,’ not a subjunctive at all), but note 
womdunseyon ‘if 1 live in the morning,’ a genuine conditional. 
Other correct forms, however, have been rescued from the wreck. 
Thus, newotinemong he helps me (Am. Auth, v, 204); newori- 
nemowo Uhelp him, etc. In guomwehige tit scares me; the 2 of the 
1st p. has been lost, i, nequomwehige is the correct form. The 
preservation of the phonetic infix -¢- is also noticeable, as in gertub, 
q. ¥., and the imperative suffix -ush is still extant. See s. v. 
neustt, 

In vocabulary the Pequot is very close to the Natick and Nar- 
ragansett, as will be seen from the glossary. It is. probable that 
Naticks, Narragansetts, and Pequots were mutually intelligible with- 
out much difficulty, On the other hand, a few Pequot words are 
traceable only to the Abenaki, and: occasionally only an Ojibwe 
cognate is possible, A very few words are given in the glossary 
as being without discernible cognates. 

Words indicated as Brothertown words were collected by Mr 
Speck from an old Indian at Mohegan who had lived for some time 
at Brothertown, near Green Bay, Wisconsin, whither a number of 
New England Indians, notably ‘Tunxis, Wampanoags, Mohegans, 
and a few Long Island Montauks emigrated about fifty years ago. 
As will appear below, these words are merely corruptions of Ojibwe 
forms, 

Our Mohegan-Pequot list should prove a useful supplement to 
the late James Hammond Trumbull's Natick Dictionary, to which 
constant reference has herein been made. In spite of the doubt 
ful character of much of Trumbull’s work, his dictionary is valu- 
able as a list. Mr Speck has rescued from oblivion the remains of 
what was once the speech of a powerful New England nation, a 
speech which according to all previous accounts had perished at 
least sixty years ago! Mrs Fielding is indeed the Dorothy Pen- 
treath of the Mohegan-Pequots, and is quite as deserving of an 
enduring monument as was the last old woman who spoke Cornish. 
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Mourcan-Pequot Grossary 

Auurasun come here. Brothertown word, No cognate, 

‘Avrece apple (d/f's). ‘There is no native equivalent for ‘apple’ in 
Abn. (apler) or D. (apel). The word is not given in ND. 

AQue hello (étrei’) = Abn. dual, 

Bacexoon bag (40'génad). A hybrid, the last part of which is cogn, 
with RW. nufassen hemp-bags; cf, N. nutin to lift up; RW. niutash to 
take on the back, Same stem as in manodak bag, q. v. 

Baunuwratt rising, stid of the sun geesushg, . v, (Aa'danta). Cogn, 
with N, nepattukguonk a stake, pole, from nepadtaw stand, 

Bawxeven maybe, perhaps (2d&ide'), This is past. The fat, is Baki- 
i's, CEN. paguodehe (fit.), Element a= bah? ‘The separate form 
is dahke, 

Borsa it is come (bd’chd) = fa-+ cha, pa being the indefinite par- 
ticle tit is continuing.’ Cf. N. padodjiteau it in finished (ND. 259), 

Bexvee evil spirit (4701)? 

Burp bed (64d). Eng. loanword. 

Beevvunk bedstead (Aldund) = heed + the loc, ending. 

Bresn peas (és). Eng. loanword ; ef. Abn, fle. 

Bexrxuz lady's dress (O¢hi's) = Abn, pithtzon coat. 

Brrtan Friday (61a'14). Here we certainly expect the 4 which ia 
not present, 

Bexeoum give up (20&diim). Cogn. with Abn. nd-abagidum I void 
excrement, renounce; D. pakifatamaiwin to forgive someone, LD. 106 
(sce Am. Anth. v, 407). 

Brxstes pig (4/1), Eng, loanword with dim, <1s; ef. Abn. piks, 
showing the 4 of the Eng, plural, 

Buatuovr thread (mint) = N. pemunncokt cord, string. 

Beowsty flour (dta'aut) ? 

Bexcun smoke (Aid) = N. pukut; RW. pucks Abn. pekeda smoke. 

Brven come, with imy. -s4 (662) from y/H comes N. péyiu, Abn, 


Paid (Wee Am. Anth, v, 205). In Pequot we find also mar né-biyo I shall 
come. See Mus and Bryon, 


Bryon he is coming (4/p0), See Beusn. 
Brvosureaexy meat (d)y#'Hmid). A hybrid, from diyd’t, a variant 
of tocous meat, qv. + Eng, meat. Note here the medial 4, 
Bevort plate (Ay"'1). Eng. loanword. Note the change of / toy. 
Revoust broom (tim), Eng. loanword with softened r. 


Beruxaur blanket (éyé’ngis). Eng. loanword. Cf, the Narr, finds 
ght, also a loanword. “ & 
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Bios ten (8#'Hip). Stiles fiver: N. pink, piogs Long Island payacy 
paunk, This is a genuine New England numeral. Abn, has mdala and 
‘Pass. miuin ten. 

Boopennasuan fying (adj. (bddinatsa). Cogn, with N. ptitew it 
flies and with du in Abn. pami-due he flies. 

Botcr porridge (40i/) = N. sebaheg, pottage. See Wrousinoice. 

Bomxvaxnont all the world (4a'maig? di). Bom = wom with b; Adgt 
must be a reduplication of Af earth. See Am, Anth., ¥, 206, 11» 

Booxaur dirt blowing (2i’A-ta?). Lit. ‘it blows’; N. fuéaw he 
blows, ND. 227. 

Booxsuta break, lit. he b. (0@’4#). Abn. poskwendmuk one b.; RW. 
foketha, I connect this with Aba. fust-Aa shoot. 

Boroose cat (Ajpis). No cognate, 

Boruguaraes little quail (AAC “Awoddts). Stiles papoywateece part- 
ridge 5 N. podpahtshaas, pohpohtussu ; RW. paupook 

Borwasa pretty well (éd'mf ef") with a variant form paws, This 
must he a derivative fom the N. stem feazwe little, seen also in Abn. 
piasessit be is little. 

‘Boxzucwon one thing, from sorsug one (Ai'adgwi'n')= N. pasu, 
psauka » Sbu. paseswon. 

Bosuxeac gun (A024Y'¢) = RW. pestunch; Abn. pukhigan ; Cree 
paskesiggun. See Busikwa. 

Busty good-day (bd'ii’). Plainly a deriv. from Fr. denjowr, 
Brothertown word. 

Bovzue one (Aéisi’g); see above Jormucwon, Cogn. with Abn. 
‘paregwon; Old Alg. pesekw; RW. pawswok ; O}, paishik; Cree peyak. 
Mrs F. wrote the form Agyyug in the sermon, perhaps by accident, but it 
may be an old form seen in Cree pera ¢ 

BozuxvKwoxe nine (AdadAi’dwing) also bastha'gim; cf. N, pakugun, 

Bustnicx.a splint which binds a basket (Aimbd"Ig)? 

Rustenows they walk (Ams’s) = pomuhauk; Abn. b’mova T walk, 
ete, 

Burwaasoo Jame (4é’ngine), ‘This may be cogn. with N. and RW, 
qurnukzoecu be is lame 5 ef Abn. mgwetsidattr \araely. 

‘Bunnenwono knife (AgnPdiwinp) — RW, fomndtunck ; Stiles punnee- 
dunk. 

Busewexp bonnet (4i’n'Z). Eng, loanword. 

‘Ne nusixozereonsuy Ifill down (ai 2askomzitid'sin). Also Niantic 
ace. to Mrs F. Cf N. pemuthan, fetshavg they fall. 

‘Bystikwa he shoots (86:#'=8) = Aba. peskhemuk to shoot. Sce 
Bosuxrac. 
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BusHmWA noon (bi'skwi!) = N. pubshegueaen ; RW. paushoquaw : 
Abn. pastua. 

Biwacu small (Biwi'chd) = N. pechean he makes small; Abn. 
pilisessit he is small. 

Bwazx pot, chamberpot (dii's) = N. wirky a vessel, dish, 

Byowny good-bye (Aad'iémd't) ; plainlyan Eng. loanword from * bye- 
bye” 

TT caennccantee where are you going? (Aanaki'shéan.) Brothertown 
word, From Oj, ate where, ija go. 

Canukey private parts (Admdi’é?) must be from the same stem as N. 
Ainubhinwm he mixes cf. N, emughe among, 

Citawowan what, something (chd!gwon), Cogn, with Abn, Aagué > 
Pass. Aekw : N. chagwas, Chawgwan is pronounced also g@'gwrdn with 
hard g. See Am. Anth., V, 205. For its use, ef, chawgwuan ne what is 
that; ewomme ckarwgwansh all things. 

Ciawntog where (chads). I can find no cognate for this, N. 
uttiven; Alm. tondaka where, In Pequot chawhog gertish = where are 
you going? Sees. v.. Granist, Chawhoy gertwoochi == whence come 
you? Chawhog is often suffixed, as gétawt tub’ jéhi’¢ where shall he 
atiy? 

Cuawsunt hard (chifsin). No cognate. 

Cutnxaur weak-fish, Labrus Squeteage (cAf'pif) = Ni checout, cheguit, 
from chohki spotted ? (ND. 21). 

Curnsts cheese (jis) with obscured s. Eng. loanword. Cf, Abn, 
Me. 

Cureestn, always (chi'ml), abbrev. for reucheme, q.v. Ch Abn, 
sajimiwi ; N. micheme. 

Curemiucouy dreadful, terrible (chipd'get) = D. erchipinaguot he 
fs terrible, Same stem as in éschipey spirit (sce Jeeut, and Prince in 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, xt1, 29). 

Curawee nearly, in chewee dushkwa nearly noon (cht-ti"), Perhaps 
cogn. with Abn. paso-jiwi almost. 

Cunawaty: new (chi'whi!),. No cognate, 

Cuawar three (elie!) = N, nishwe: RW. pl. inan, shaoinash ; Stiles 
she, 

Comwen-osn eight (chint-d'sk). Stiles shanausk» RW. shwionuek ¢ 
IN. shrwosuk; Abn. nsdzek. 

Cuov nose (chit) = Stiles xeuckaun ; N. mutchan ; Abn, mejal, 

Cuveource hay (chifpans), 1 think this must be the word for 
‘chicken ' and an Eng. lomword, See Kexcuusu, 
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Cauxcue must (chi’ncht) = Abn. achowi, This isnot in N,, where 
‘mor = must (see Mus), 

Cnuncuercuen, sce KuNcunrcner. 

Ne cuurrom I want (néchintim) = N. achewontam he desires it, 

Ne cuuven I need (mé-cha’ya); charodh they need. See Am, Anth., 
vy, 203, and ef, Cuuwrust, 

Cur cider (sa'ida't). Eng. loanword ; of. Abn. saidat. Note loss of 
‘rin Pequot, represented by / in Abn, 

Cocmisk old man (Adchd'is) = N. Adhchis, pl. vag; Abn. Aehayé from 
Hehi m big, great, Cf sv. Guncue. 

Coowsxt sleep, 5 p. (Ai/Aski). This isa Brothertown word and must 
bbe cogn. with N. Aussubkowen he sleeps like a stone, 

Consux boy (Jiji’x). An abbreviated form of muckachucky, qs ¥s 

Cownstt go to sleep (Adsl!) = N. kowens yo cowish sleep heres 
CED. gauswins Abn. Aawi he sleeps, In cowish the -bis the sign of 
the imv. 

Cucuaruno crpt will you have some cider (Adchating sdiddl) = Abn. 
#wajonem you have, 

Cunposn: six (Aidist) me Stiles mecgudosh ; N. meguttatash, 

Cunencum he is sleepy (Aiddkim) = N, Aodtubpuomunat (parte.) 5 
D. ngatunguun = Tsleep. ‘The first part of this word contains the Abn. 
adawi- wish, desire. 

Cupar it iv ready, finished (4i'/1). Thi in really’ sign of the pas- 
sive; ef: cudeé wigdea it in already done. 1 Delieve cwdgi = Abn. hist 
sign of the past tense. InN. guoshaypu means he is ready; quite a dif: 
ferenit stem. Ch. cued duphoook i is already night; cudgi munchedah it 
fsalready sought after, etc. See NuNcirenusu 

Due, pl. ug =e evil spirit (182). See Jens. 

Dumcoxnuc hell (idibihdnd'g). See Juemconxuo. 

Diewapune drunk (dikwa'ding), “The word occurs also in the form 
dikwd'gyi'n, A difficult word, perhaps cogn, with Abn. wifermowinne 
adrunkard? Cf, Oj, menitweshkid toper. See s. v. GenkEKWon, 

Doand. See Docken. 

Donny can (dab) = Abn. tabi enough ; D. tapi, InN, we find tapi 
itis sufficient and tapemum he is able. In Pequot, dobty precedes the 
verb-form i.e. dobly ge kederew can you read ? 

Dockru and (di/Ad) = Abn. a+ Aa = N, Aahand, See Do. 

Donpt where (rel, déda’i) = dd + ddi= Abn. tal’. Dd—= Abn. 
toni where, when, For di, ef, Nuvi, Yeownt. ‘The elements of the 
Abn. fon appear in N. nétiyew where Narr. fonati. 
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‘Dooseran Tuestlay (Di’sata). 

‘Dorse table (d4’61). Eng. loanword. 

Doaxes turkeys (dditiz). Loanword, also in D. tschikenum turkey, 
from Eng. ‘chicken.’ Abn. nahama ; N. neyhom = turkey. 

Dorwurs turnips (ddnd'gs). Eng. loanword. 

Dozoutax Thursday (Disatt). 

Ducxsows rabbit (di/£cds) = Stiles fupsaas; a pure Pequot word. 
Cf. RW. wautuckgues and N. moktukguasog, pi. rabbits, from a different 
stem. 

‘Ducksunne he falls down (diAsint’), perhaps cogn. with N. au‘A- 
shean it falls down. Cf, Abn. pacersin it falls, said of a thunderbolt. 

Duckwoxe mortar (dited'ng) = N. tegeuksoonk; RW. thcunuk > 
Abn. fagwadgan ; D- fachguahoakan, all from the stem seen in N. fopta 
he pounds, See Tsrcosmtxwaas, 

Dovkex rE1 what ails you? (dim &2A@1), Din = Abn. ‘ani what ; 
de is the 24 pers.; #is the infix before a stem beginning with a vowel, and 
187 is the verb ‘to be." Cf Abn. Wai A-déyin? *how are you,’ or ‘where 
are you?’ 

Durxwom night, dark (dé/pted) = Abn. tebokw. Loc. of dapkui is 
Aipkwig. 

Eee, pl. eenuyy man (fn, fade) = N. ninnu, seen also in Abn. -tinne, 
oulyin endings. Cf. Ojibwe énini. Trumbull says, in ND. 292, that N. 
‘rina emphasizes the 3d pers., and through it the 1st pers. ‘Thus, noh, 
incen, w'un ‘he is such as this one’ or ‘as Tam.’ Ninna was used only 
when speaking of men of the Indian race. Missindzug meant men of 
other races. See Skexpumsork. 

Ewo, Ewasrt he says, say it; imv. (Ya, faz). This contains the 
same stem as Abn. é-dam he says it. Cf. also RW. feagua mteatoem what 
shall Isay? In Peq. ai-fuv= 1 say, without the infixed -1. 

Gawowa. See Cuawowax. 

Gs, Gre you (ge), This is a common Algonquian heritage. Ci. N. 
and RW. deen > D. Oj, fin; Abn. dia; Pass. 4/; Micmac deen ; etc, 

Gresnquope he is angry (¢fiémidd) is apparently not equivalent 
to N. -musgwantum (ace. to Trumbull from musgui red and -antum a 
‘state of mind?). Also Abn. mustweddam. 

Gensitrutosit wash thyself (gf'ititz}) = N.. Autchissetoush wash thy- 
well; Aba. Aazifidemn, 

Guesx day in yougeest, q. ¥. (qfit). See Gersuxon. 

Guesunop day (zf's'hid) = C. deswhad, RW. Aeesakat, N, kesuk, 
‘Abn. Airgad, D. géschguilk. 
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Greruzuc cattle (gf tisiig) = RW. netasiog, N. netassu, pl. -og. Tn 
Pequot geetus is the singular. 

Guxzvsuc sun (gf'si'Ig) — RW. kesuchquand the sun as a god; Abn. 
isos, D. gischuch. Stiles gives mecun as the san, 

Gui chair (gia’#). Ubelieve this is a corruption of Eng. chair. 

Graxzwon drunk (g28f'wi) = D. dee cadéreus thou art drunk, from 
Salem Town Records, Lib. B (Trenton, N. J.). The N. cognate is 
Aogheissippamcaen be is drank ; Aukewad, he is mad, crazy, ND. 30. 

Genstoonu he steals (g'mti'did) = Narr. kamootahick thieves; N. 
Aummute; Aba. kamodnamuk one steals. See Am. Anth., v, 2 

Grasunaxton it is hot (g's8'é2/5) = RW, Ausipita ; Oj. nkijob Tam 
hot in a house ; N. Aussifaa it is hot. See Grastioan. 

Gexsupai it is hot, siid of the weather (¢'sa'dé). See Grnsumexton. 

Genstic mud (¢'si'¢) also germaggayeh itis muddy (g'sigeayé). ‘This 
must be cogn. with N. issag mire, mud, with g for p. 

Gunraxwist going to (p'ttuel!) ; ¢4 t+ ami +2. For awi, cf N. 
aui he goes, ND. 267. I believe this is cogn. with Abn. Aadawi, the 
sign of the future, where the & is part of the root and not the second 
person. ‘The & in gertakwish is nothing but the common Algonqriian 
rough breathing, See Grrauwe. 

Guertaons he helps you (¢A'neming). CE, nbwott'neming he 
helps me, Am. Anth., ¥, 204. ‘The stem is totine q. v. and ef, RW. 
Auttannumons be belps thee. In Abn. there is an inherent 4, as in 
AdemoRgaimi help me, where & is not the 2 pers. The N. stem is 
axnumaoh he helps him, which is probably a cognate. 

Grxrun you stay (gti). Here & is the 2d pers,; fis the infix be- 
fore the vowel, and dis the stem, Cf. Abn. rwd-abin he stays, sits; N. 
suttappin I sit; recetappu he sits with him, etc. In Peq. géta’ud tab — 
he is going to stay, for soutuby = 34 pers. 

Genrumman he sings (g'#/ma), pl. gertulmak they sing = N. 
Aetuhom be sings. This ketu-gertuh = Abn. hadatei seen in Aadawrintbdit 
they who sing, ‘The original stem is evideutly seen in N. wnnwham he 
sings. Abn, Audawintédit really means “those who wish (Audawi) to 











sing. 
Gerrumersn get up (¢’APmbish)! ‘The root is really wméi; cf. 
Abn, dmiki, arise, seen in red-Omikin; N. omohku he gets up, Tn Pequot 
also négetimkt Tarise. 
Ne-ceranwe 1 am going (w2itd'w!), See Genraxwisn. This is 
used exactly like the Abn, Aaduai ; cf. m2 g' dwt gtieatat Lam going to 
wash,  Gétazwt tale! = he shall stay. 
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Gxyomuox spoon (giyi/min) = Abn. amkude; C. kunnaum, guon- 
nam. 

Giceooker he tlks (zigtti’4i) = N. Ackwtan he talks, hehetwhau 
hhe speaks well or is fair spoken. 

Gickvookeewonc language (i¢2ti’kewing) with the regular abstr. 
ending -wing= Abn. dan, Pass. -dgun. Cf. N. Jndianne wnnont- 
wuroaonk, hethawonk language, from hettuer they talk together. 

Gocoey depart, get out (gig) = Abn, Awajek outside ; cf Am. 
Anth., ¥, 204. N. pokguoddit outside ; RW. puckyuatchick. 

Gocowon wise Un gabe) = enirmon 5 v. Note hard ¢ for, a 
frequent occurrence in Pequot- 

(Gow fallen snow (in) = N. bun; Di gin; bot Abn. pods; See 
Soosrow. 

Ne-ooncxxroon Iam thirsty (néga!ngéin). Cf. N, mukkokuten 1 
thirst. 

Goowoxvox cock, rooster (ji'ngéydks). I seem to see a cogn. for 
this strange word in Stiles tounk a goose? The N. word for ‘cock * is 
monshndmpash. Abo. = ahamd, 

Goowcoo, pl. goongermonch stocking (panga, -wanch). Stiles cungo- 
sewntch a stocking, but this form is plaral. RW. caukoanash leggings, 
finan, pl. ; D. gagun. 

Goorewon a cloudy day (gi'ptiodd). ‘The last element is -twod day, 
seen in all the Algonquian idioms. 1 find no cognate for giip.. 

Goxpt:ncn take off, Imv. (gi'dé’nsh), cogn. with N. Aedtinum he 
draws off. 

Gosn cow, pl. geshenug (gach, -enug). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn. 


Nescowws I sleep (nigattei) = Abn. Amwi D. gadwin; N. howew, 
See Cowrsit. 

Goxcmm big (int’ch). ‘The &-sound pronounced but not written 
by Mrs Fielding is interesting, as it shows that thisis a reduplication from 
‘Hecht big, great (all Algonquian), With guacke, ef Abn, Atvondst andl N. 
Achshe, in compounds AeAt, as in Achtannit the great God. 

Guxpremox gentleman (gé’ndimin). Eng. loanword, valuable only 
as showing the Pequot hard g for j. 

Guwe young. See Guxcousen, 

Guccusn young man (ging-gi’mé) is plainly a corruption of a form 
ike N. nuntomp youth, from mext- fight + omp = man ; seen in RW. 
shectomp ; Pass. skitap man. See Guxc-snquaws. 

Guwo-suquaws young gitl; corr. of N. muntigua ; Abn. ndsitma, 
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Guxcwenxsusta somebody whistling (gin-gultsima), ‘This prefix 
may be an abbreviation for chatywon # See Gwexsv, 

Guwrusn long, inan. pl. (giind'ad) = N, gunni, Abn, Aweni, 

GusueexcuuNo spirits! light from punkwood (gatAéehing). No 
‘cognate. 

Gwaer quart (;wedré). Eng. loanword. 

Gwaesu he whistles (gwi’Asit) = Abn, Aiézso he whistles and Aikzeso- 
wigan whistling. See Guicwerxsuma. 

Gwunsxoc pestle (greunsndg) = N. guinahsin, lit. a long stone," 
from gunn’ -+ asiun, See Sux. 

Hoxenue oxen (A0/xénig). Eng. loanword. Cf. Abn, adsen an ox. 

Huwooacy handkerchief (Ad'mgéchd't). Eng. loanword, Cf. Abn. 
masta, trom Fr. mouchoir, 

Huzzees horse (Adst's), Eng. loanword. Cf Abn. ases; Pass. 
ha-as, Eliot has horsesug, pl., but the form nahnaiyeumovadt * creature 
that carries’ occurs in Natick. Cf. D, nanayunges (Heckewelder Cor- 
respondence, 402). 

Ikexuz00 he works (dAt/hist) = Abn, aloha; N, anakausw he 
works; muftandhour 1 work. Here again we have the clided. /m in 
Pequot, Aiki = aloka-anaka, 

Ixunzoo work (noun d7hdned"). See Ikxxuz00. 

Ancatun Indian (i’nchiix’), seen in Jnchineen, i.e. Indian man + cen, 
q ¥% Blot has Zadian which was no doubt pronounced inchun, 

Jeunt spirit (j#Aa’T) m= Stiles chepy +N. chippeog ghosts; Nanticoke 
tsee-ep n dead man; Abn, chibals D. tschipey. All these words come 
from a stem trip-chip to separate, i, e. a spitit is something separated 
from the body. ‘The form debe (aid!) also oocurs in Pequot with an ap- 
proach to palatalization, See Drue. 

Jexniconnve hell) (/id4ihd’nyg), ‘This probably contains the ele- 
ments jecbi and ohke land, i, ¢, spirit Iand, See Deseconxvo, and ef, 
Am. Anth., ¥, 203, 

Junts bird (its) = Abn, sips, with palatalized sibilant and change 
ofp tot, The N. was puppinshaas, from a different stem, 

Jocounen house (ji twitn’). ‘This is a most difficult word. In N. 
chobquog sweans *an Englishman,! i.e. 0 kaife-man," with reference to 
the sword ; cf. Oj, Aitchim@kuman "big knife’ = ' English.’ On the 
other hand, O}. jazanash ‘Englishman seems to be cognate with N, chok- 
‘veg * Englishman.’ Tam tempted to see in Pequot jocgueem the word for 
Englishman, i. e. jog — the element for ‘knife’ = ‘Englishman’ + fn 
‘man.’ If the word really meant ‘house in Pequot according to Mrs 
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Fielding, it meant +English house’ as distinct from a wigwam, ‘The 
regular N. word for house was komwk = Eng. house, but dw was the 
Indian dwelling ; cf. netic my house RW. ; Abn, toigwdm; Pass. wig- 
tedm ; Oj, migizam, all of which words contain the stem wig-wik dwell 
Is it possible that focyucem has this stem in the Inverted devi ?—1, €, 
win? The whole question is doubtful and difficult. 

Joxnow near? (jéna'i) is a doubtful word without cognate, 

Josue so much (jashé), as in joske goone so much snow, Perhaps 
this is connected with Abn. asi so much ? 

Ne jovouaruw Lam in a hurry (né,ja"hwittom), “This must be cog- 
nate with D. schawof immediately ; schawevessin he makes haste. Tan 
find no other cognate. 

Jovoutstt be quick (/lini’sh) is evidently the imy. of the above. 

Just crazy (jund’i) seen in juni shguaaw a crazy woman, No cog- 
nate, 

Juntum a crazy man (jiind'idm), See Jur. 

Juwnvyusit anything warm, really ‘warm yourself" (jidrod’bish) is 
‘perhaps cognate with Abn. awasi warm yourself 

Kus dirt (1) = Abn. Al, abt N. ohke 

Krepensu he reads (At'disd) = N. agketam he counts the letters, 
i.e. reads; Abn. agida count, read, 

‘Kreo ground (tig), locative of Ace, q.v. Cf. Abn. Ath in the earth. 

Karxuncn carry (A'minch) = N. Aenunnum he bears it. 

Ne xnowmo I desire, want it (né-tid'wig), Thisalvo means * must,” 
‘This must be the Pequot form of N. guenaua/ it is lacking, with elision 
of the /ax usual. 

Kencwvsit hay (Aiichi’sh), ‘This is the real word for ‘hay,’ coms 
with N. moskeht; C. ackusgue, Abn. mskibw grass. In AueWash we have 
‘metathesis Ach = s-4in the other Algonquian words, See Cuuocuce, 

Kenstuarsit tx you look at that (Admimsh at) = N, womompsh look 
down 5 monesu he looks at him, All these stems are cognate with nam 
see, Soe NaWAH. 

Kivo werun cold wind (Ad'yde witi’n) = Abn. thay Pass. tke, 
RW. takki, tatakki. See Werux, Kiyo also occurs in Aiyo toogeryon 
cold rain = Abn. sa coglon, See Zoocreyon and ‘TeK1vo. 

Ne-xnim. Isee. See Nun. 

Kounxtroun cider (Ai’nkitin). See Cor. Probably cogn. with 
goongertoon, 4. &- 

Gxn-cun your hat (2hi’6) must be Eng. loanword from * ap," 

Kuncatencuee only a little (Ai/wchivht), also chi’nchtcht! = N. og: 
subse; C. oghusse a Vittle. 
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Kuwpees leg (Jind), Probably diminutive for N. whkont ; RW. 
twubkent his leg; Abn, whid his leg. 

Kuxnuwo head (Ai’ming). ‘This means also * face, appearance.’ 
No cognate. 

Lanes lady (Jédis), English loanwood. 

Ma sign of the past tense, as in ne-ma-mud I did not (ma). Tt also 
precedes the verb, as in wa-ne-tish T went. This md may be an abbrev. 
of a form like N. mahche It has passed away, which appears in the form 
mesh; ch. éashin mesh commaug how such have you given? D, matschi 
already, 

Maxovast a basket (mani'da) ; n'manodah = my basket. This is 
really ‘a bag! ; N, mand; Stiles munnotgh, probably pl.; Abn. manoda. 
See Bacxxoon. 

‘Mancu eat it, imv. (mts) == N, meets he eats it; RW. metesimmin > 
D. mitsin in kdapi mite? have you eaten enouigh? Abn. 1’ mite, 

‘Maxyo he eats it (my), seen in a'mecjo Teat it, Sce above Meecx, 
Also germeechyowon = you eat it n'mezjunne L eat it. 

Gee-atcesit in ma ne germeesh 1 did give you (g'mis). Cf. also mus 
ne germeesh V will give you. In germeesh, we have the ger of the 24 
pers. (9. ¥.)) which always has the precedence in Algonquian, + the root 
nce give = Abo. y/ mil seen in n’milgon he gives me. Cf. N. magis give 
thou; RW. mavés, In Pequot the form meesum ne ‘give me that’ (ne 
= that) also occurs (mi'sdm nl) = Abo. mili give me. 

Mercresuxuppu he is lay (mlgtrhkiidi”). The root is probably geesh 
ween in D, gicht-amen he is lazy ; ef, O}. macgateh slowly (?). 

Meseaciin dung (mi'gtehid), undoubtedly cognate with Abn. majzed 
dung. 

‘Muawon feather, quill (mi'gt0dn) —=N. megun, Abn. migden, D, 
migun, 

Mrxeaoo be is strong (mi'tipd) = Abn. mifkigo he is strong, with 
Joss of /in Pequot. Cf N. menuhki; RW. miniteon strong. 

Menpwrent sit down (mi!dipch) inv, = RW. midtapsh yoter sit by 
the fire; N, nuttappin I sit, 

Menxeanwues litle boy (midia'wis). The common word is 
muckachucks, .¥. ‘The first element in merkeahwees seems to be iden- 
tical with that seen in muckachucks. 

Ne mexxunum T pick, gather (m&ma'binim) = N. mukkinum he 
‘gathers. Seen in Abn; magamé/dimwk the place where they gather. 

Merooo tree, stick (mi'Aa'e) = D, mehitt'gus a twig Stiles a’ tucks; 
N, mektug. 
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MixsuxupawAe® whiskey. Brothertown word. Corr. of Oj. izh- 
Aotewabo frewater. 

‘MisuiaN little rain (mishatin). ND. 212 gives mithinnon great 
heavy rain. Perhaps mizhian means a shower, i. e. a heavy but short 
main ; hence Mrs F.'s definition as «tittle rain, 

‘Mouxexs Mohegan, pl. moheekseenag (mbltks-Indg). ‘This word 
also appears in the pl. form Muhecganiug (see Am. Anth., Vv, 193). The 
word may be derived irom makhaak great and Aican tide-water (D.).. It 
was first used to denote the Hudson River Mohicans and later applied to 
itself by the mongrel colony at Mohegan. 

Moisi hen (maish) = N. minish. Here again we note the Pequot 
elision of the n. 

Motsnocks chickens (md/ishaks) dim, of moich, q. ¥. 

Ne moocuixa I am sick (némé'ching’). ‘This is cogn. with N, 
machinaw be is sick; Abn. machina he dies, but note that in Pequot 
machin means he perishes, Am, Anth,, ¥, 206. Sce Murmanomow and 
Mucus, 

‘Moosxur anus (mi’ski#), distantly cognate with Abn. whestuan his 
back; ef. N. muppusk back. 

‘Mow he cries, weeps (mda, sometimes mai) 
RW, mano. 

Nk MowE susmo Iam coming tomecting (mimi wi-si1md). Ne-mowe 
1 go must be cognate with N. amd to go; also.dm, ND. 267. See Sussont. 

Movaoowoo bad witches (méigd’mig), perhaps = RW. mannitu, i, 
(¢. maune of manne may in Pequot. Cf. D. malliduwagan conjuration, 

M'raxwe much very (m' dnt). 

Mocuuxy he dies (michind) = Abn. machina, See Am. Anth, ¥, 
206 and $, y. Moocmixa, 

Mockacstucxs boy (mi’Aachiks) = N. mukkatchouks; RW. muck: 
quachucks ; Stiles mackachux. See Mexxeanwers, 

Mun mot, no (mid) = N. matte, mat; RW, mattuts; D. makhia 
ahi shortened to/a in D. This is a cognate with Abn, onda; Pen. anda. 
Pequot mud is always prefixed to the verb. See MuDpEn. 

Ne sup my brother (némi’d’) = N. wematoh his brother ; neemat my 











N. maw; C. mous 


Mouvex no (m’di). “This is exactly equivalent to N, matta. 

Muuonromt he curses (miidé’pd). Seen in muddorpohwwor he speaks 
evil. With -we, -tz, cf Aba. -ond' wa; Pass. aduwe speak. Mud in 
these compounds = mutshe bad, Am. Anth., ¥, 205. N. mattanumau he 
‘curses him ; Abn, majalmukwoeo, machdonkat he curses. 
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Mopjoo Goowe the snow is gone (mijit'y gan), Maja’g = verb ‘10 
go"; RW, mauche, Abn. mj. 

Mun-suquowe dull (mdd-shkwi'nd’), lit, ‘not sharp.’ See Suqvonv. 

MvcGavausua breathing hard (mdgdya’sha), a combination of mug- 
gay0h big, dev, +N, nashavonk breath, from eahmasha he breathes ; 
Abn. nasa he breathes, nasaman breathing. 

Muocavon big (miga'ya) = N. moghi ‘great’ used in comparison. 
‘This N. mogdi appears in the well-known word mugwump = N. moge- 
womp s great man, acaptain, Cf. D. machweu large ; Abn. mahsihdmuk 
‘one makes large, 

‘Muxus shoe (ma’Ais, pl. -unsh) = mokus, pl. -enash, Stiles mucka- 
sons; Abn. m'hesenal ; Pass, m' hussenul 

Muwverar Monday (mondétd). Eng. loanword. 

Munpowoo heaven (mindind’y), from Mundo God, qs V-,.& very 
difficult compound, See Am. Anth., v, 203. 

Munpu God (ymiwi’ndd) = Stiles mundtu ; N. manit; D. manitto : 
RW, manitiowork, pli Abn, madakdde, from the same stem ‘devil 
Moxuesst money (mint'sk). Eng, loanword. Cf, Abn. mont. 

Mus sign of the future (mas), InN, mos means ‘must,’ Eliot has 
mos and fish, both for ‘shall’ or ‘will but he distinguishes. between 
them, siying that mes is obligatory and ish the pure future. RW. has 
moce it mocenaneepeeam shall come, and mesh, Tn. Pequot orus is pre- 
fixed to the verb form, as mus me Acyor Iam coming (mils w2-dtyo). 

Moskxnzurrs beans (mitAie'ts) = Stilen musgissedes: but N. byp- 
pubkwoamash; Non. tebakwal from quite a different stem, 

MurtANGA he dances, pl. mufahgahh (mitted) = RW. ahgue mat- 
twihesh do not dance ; mattwatkaonk they are dancing, perhaps the war 
dance? Cf. RW. mafwan enemy. 1 do not believe there is any connec- 
tion here between “enemy "" and *dance,"" 

Ne sturcarctum I spoil it (mé-mi'tehitam), from mutchi bad; Abn. 
mai. See Murcut, Mursimr. 

Mureui bad (mich!) = Abn. maji, Ne mathe, 

Morgan it is spoiled, bad, said of eggs (machd). See Mureut. 

Morriaxomon sick (oitd’idndmd) — mud -+ tid'na he is not in 
health. See Nooorn. 

‘Murrounne pack-basket (mufi’md) = Abn, and Pen. made. ‘This 
is the original of the Canada-English expression ‘ thump-line," referring 
to the rope passing over the forehead of the cartier, by means of which 
these baskets are borne. 

Murrupiaroo he is ugly, hideous (mitidja'sa), ‘The first clement 
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is mut bad, from mutchi. “The word is compounded of mut + didia + su. 
‘The middle element udia is cognate with N. uftee wofully, the same stem 
seen in Abn. n-uda/dam 1 am sorry. The ending -2 is the regular 
reflexive, seen in Abn. abwamalse he is sick. 

Motrrwowos good many (miltiwd’wdg), from same stem as N. mat 
fae many. Cf. M'tarwe. 

Nicuw he, she, it (nd‘pim) = Pass. nigim: N, ndgwm (Eliot and 
©.) 5D. neha, mebama; Abn. ag'ma. See Am. Anth., ¥, 206, 

Ne xawau I saw him (né-na’sod), same stem as Abn. mamid he sees 
him; N. mewm ; Pass. nim’iu he sees Sec New. awh really 
means ‘ know." 

Nel (nt, or before verb-stems 2). This is a common Algonquian 
heritage. Ch N. neem; Abn. ia; Pass. nil; D. niny Oj. win, etc. 
See Gx. 

Nx demonstr. pronoun ‘that' (mf) == N. mez Abn. and Pass. nl. 
See Nisn. 

Nuuxcn woods (ndé'ch) occurs with loc. ending -ug. 1 believe 
‘Mrs F. is wrong in this word's meaning. Aeheech can only mean ‘lake’ 
and not ‘forest.’ Cf. Abn, nebes lake and especially N. wipisse lake, 

Nupt there (nf da'i) = Abn. nixdali with clision of See Am. 
Anth., ¥, 204. "The N, word for ‘ there" was wa-ut in that place, with 
loc. ending wf = sé, ank in the other Algonquian dialects, 

Nuxs two (wis) == N. neese; Abn. mils Stiles nacse, neese, 
Nasswenx fortnight (niswik). A hybrid from nees, q. v. and Eng. 
Neaonwe gone first, really before (mpi) = N. neponuhkaw he 
oes before; Abn. nikinda Pass. nidani before, in front. Abn. megini 
alco means ‘old,’ ‘aforetime.' In Pequot I find the form negun-neeth 
40 before, used as the imy. of a verb. 

‘Nerrsissiol tobacco (ntti'sim@). Brothertown word. Corr. of 
Oj. assema, 

Neciats my brother (nA#‘nis), a Brothertown word, taken from 0). 
nikanisi may brother. 

NeNrquopER never, ever (ninlkiai'da) is cognate with Abn. niktoobs 
now. 

Nevenran that is mine (at'ma‘ta’), This stands for nf = ast pers. 
ma that + the demonstrative element -42, Cf. ni géta that is thine, and 
see Worouresn. N. muftaihe = it ig mine. 

Nevow five (nifld’)= Stiles muppaw; N. and RW. apanne. 

Negur one (nékwil't) = N. nepat: RW. myuit; Stiles muguut ; Moh. 
gwittsh (Edwards); Pass. negt; D. ngutt. 
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Ne wensu Lsee (n2-na’mih), ‘This really means ‘I see him." Cf 
nawah and Abn, w'namid 1 see him; Pass. n'nim'io; N. num; RW. 
Aunnunnous T saw you. The form nawah, 9: probably a by-form 
of this stem, ‘The m seems to be inherent in Algonquian dialects of the 
easter coast, Cf, also D. nemen. The form nékinam *T see’ looks 
suspiciously like the demonstrative ne ++ kenaum, ad. pers.? 

Nenro he dies (nip!) = Abn. nebowé, n'hrtotgan death. Cf N, 
muppuwonk death and nuppa he dies. 

Newrerers my daughter (10¢0/s) = N, woutaun-oh his daughter ; 
Oj, nin-danise ; Abn. nd-osa *my daughter’ is clearly a distant cognate 
from the same stem. 

Ne werun I desire, want (nd-niti’m) = N, Aodéantum he desires, 

Nezustt seven (n'sd’sh). Stiles has nessangnsk: N. nesausuk tah- 
she; D. mischasch. Ut looks as if mesush were a Mohican form, owing to 
the D. nézchasch which it resembles more closely than the N, E, forms. 
‘The Narr, had another stem to denote this numeral, {..¢. enada seven. 

Nici my brother (weAf), Brothertown word = Abn. nijia my 
brother, 

[Nisit nan, ph. (those? (nfvA), ph of we that, q. v. ‘The N, has me, 
pl. inan, wish, 

Non in the following compounds = the word given by Stiles as nawéur 
and has the meaning of multiplying and also of adding: Nowwestoc 
twenty (ndbnldd'iog) ; Stiles piuge waubut ping ten + ten; see Bio. 
NomvknoztKuxwons nineteen ; ste Rozueuxwono. Nomnxcumwee thir- 
teen ;see Coxwne. Nonvecuawnnosk eighteen; see Cuxwnx-o6k. Non- 
NrcuppusK sixteen ; see Cunmusx, Nowwenues twelve; see Nuss. Now- 
wexxrow fifteen ; see Nerow, Nonxenzgur eleven; see Nequr, Non- 
wenezuatt seventeen; see Nezustt, NouNzvow fourteen; ste Yow, 
Nowxenxnozuxukwoe twenty-nine ; note the double ne; Ido not under- 
stand these forins; see BozvkuKWoNG. Nowweseciewne twenty-three 5 
nee Cites, Nonvenecirewxnosx twenty-eight ; see Cutrwnr-osk, Noa- 
NENECUDDUNK twenty-six ; see CUDDUSK. NOnNENENEES twenty-two j sce 
Nags, NowNenexerow twenty-five; see Nrrow. Noswxwxnegur twenty- 
‘one; see Nrvr. NouNENENEZUSH twenty-seven ; see Nezusu, Now- 
Nexevow twenty-four ; see Yow. 

‘Nex Nonwa 1 know (né-ndttea) = N. wakeaw he knows, mtoateo L 
know. Sée ND. 285. Cf. Abn, a'mawawindwd 1 know him. See 
Nawait. 

Noopasiia not enough (mi'datsha) 
afar off = Abn. néwat? 








perhaps equivalent to N. moadt 
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NooGER TIANER how are you? (nd'pitdid'nd) = N. muhgeu so far as, 
so much. 1 believe noager contains the same element as that seen in 
Abn, paakui-nogw-sian how are you? 

Norxen my grandmother (nd’ni). Is this cognate with D. whum 
grandmother? ‘The N. has whummes which is well known in Oj. nokomds 
my grandmother. See OocERNos, 

Nonxuxo my mother (nd’ni’ng). Tecan find no cognate. Abn. has 
nigazoes ; Pass. nigwus; RW. nokas; D, okaru bis mother, ‘The Oj. 
rninga ‘ty mother’ is nearest to normung. 

Nisuun he kills (n'shia). CN. mushau RW. wise; Alm. wo mihdd 
he kills, murders him. The Abn. form is only distantly cognate, if 
at all. 

Nox yes (fA) also wilds. Stiles gives mux which Exp. Mayhew 
states was really pronounced mutkies in two syllables. RW. also has mit, 
See Ne, 

Nowenmpusit go after, imv. (né’nchidish), find in N, natinneham 
he secks after. Is this cognate? 

‘Nonemiswxoor bad (ndmbd"iehbif), an error for noombirhkow, "This 
is cognate with Abn. eshatoai ; i. e. dish = eska-wai, 

Nuvpx water (nip!) = N. nippe; Abn. nebt; Stiles manippine have 
you no water? 

Norrean dog (naa) ple mutteahsug (na'dti'sie), "This is pure 
Pequot; see De Forest p. got, where the doubtful form miijaw ‘dog is 
given as coming from the Hudson River Mohican, In N., however, we 
find enum RW. ayum ; 1D. adlum ; Abs. alemos ; Pass. ul'mds, all cog- 
nates together, 

Nve yes (mi): See Nuk, 

Onnun he is, he being (d’ddd) = Abn, adit where he sits. Cf Ne 
appit where he sits, from appu. 

G-Ooaeawos thy grandfather (gi?nds). ‘The pronunciation ga/génbs 
with hard gis also given by Mrs F. ‘This form makes me suspect a re- 
lationship with the Oj. Avfwmmes thy grandmother =D. muchomes ; 
Abn, mahkom. See Nonner. 

Oorsos hair (puts). I do not believe that this word means * hair," 
‘Dut ‘back’; of N. uppust “his back,’ from muppuse, ND. 70, In Ne 
“hair” in mecsunk ; RW, soesheck his hair. ‘The Abn, widuphuan-al, pl. 
hairs’ from midup head; N. muppubkut, This is different stem. 

Gosut his father (ash) = N. ushoh his father, literally * the one from 
whom he comes’ ; see Wocut. Cf. D, eveh and see Am. Anth.,¥, 209. 

Onavenxs given by Mrs F. as ‘mouse,’ but probably the equivalent 
for any rodent ; cf: N- wonegy a hole, burrow ; Abn, walasw a hole. 
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‘The word is pronounced ’nits. The last part of the word ~sér- may be 
cognate with Abn. widitwses mouse, See SQvONNERKS. 

‘Onseep river (4's'd). I can find no cognate here. 

Onwon who, someone (d’min)=N. Awan; Abn. awani; Pass. 
wen; Ren. aweni ; D. auwenes ; Oj, awenen. 

Paroose child, baby (Ad'piis) = RW. papoos; Stiles puppous: N. 
papeases. The word is evidently a reduplication of fea ‘little,’ seen. in 
‘Abn. piusessit he is little. 

Proxmue fish, pl. (pr'amd'g). This must mean ‘a little fish,’ i. ¢. 
Mb dmag. Cf. N. mogke-amaugy-ut * great fishes," where amaugy = 
fish, See the next. 

PRORMUG CHAW to fish (jfdma’g chd). The N, form for ‘fishermen’ 
is megomacheg; RW. aumachick. For amag, ef, Abn. nd-aman 1 fish ; 
RW. awmaué he fishes. 

Pisxur penis (A’Abaf), No cognate. 

Gxx-roonen you shut (g’pa’nsh). The stem is pda = N, fonum ; 
imy. fonsh put thou. Abn. nomumun I put it. In Pequot also the imy. 
piininch ‘put it* occurs, Peq. n'painiim = T laid down something. 

Positen light rain, drizle (pasha). No cognate. 

Povanruat he starves ( piyi/ndiim), probably a distant cognate with N. 
‘poskanontem he is starving? See Yuxoux. 

Pupnexnctt arms, inan. pl. (pddi’nsh) m= RW. rouppitténach his arms ; 
N. mudpit arm ; Abn. wpedin his arm. 

Ne pupus T hear (népidim) also opudddumun he hears, Am. Anth, 
¥, 206, This is identical with Abn. podazazina let us take counsel. Cf, 
D. pendamen be hears. ‘The N. for *hear' is mufam = Abn. nodam 
from another stem. 

Quanave clams (étdhd’g) = RW. poguauhock ; Stiles pouhguakhaug, 
Piquaughhaug, claras, ‘This is the round clam = Vous Mercenaria. 
Note that Mrs F.'s form has lost the p-prefix. 

Quurexenave long pond (Awi’n2bi'¢) = Abn. Awendbagak from Aweno 
long-+ dag water, pond, only in composition, InN. the ending. fag- 
Pawg bas the meaning ‘ water,’ * lake * in i 

Quppun he swallows (4i’dim). In N. we find gusstarhk he swal- 
lows; Abn. Awaci/imuk one swallows. See Quonuxo. 

Quppunc throat (4idiing) <= N. mukgutunt throat ; RW. guttuck. 

Quacey he tries (Ai’g!) = N. guichehtam he trie; Abn, n'gwagwaji 
1 will try. 

Ne quyna I catch (né-bifai) = N. fohgunau monguoh he catches a 
bear; D. achguoanan he catches with a net. 
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Quocgursirun, imy. (Awélgkwish) = Stiles koguish ; RW. guogguish, 
quoggueu he rons, 

‘Quoyve out of doors (Awa'yie) = N. po-guadche outside ; RW. puck- 
guatchich ; Abn, Awajemiwd; Minsee quotschemink, 

Gen-quomstusn he will bite you (gddwimish), In Oj. 1 find nin 
takwange V bite. Is this a cognate? Kwange= quom? 

Quorwanroe it frightens me (Aw)Rwthdig) must be cogn. with N. 
queihtam he fears. ‘The Pequot form should have prefix ; thus, we-guon- 
wehige, to denote the 1st pers. 

Quorsromrsn taste, im. (Awliti’msh) = N, guetehtam he tastes 
‘The pin Mrs F.'s form is unnecessary. Cf. also in Pequot ne guésh- 
tumun (n2-kichtimin) L taste some, with the definite ending -un, 

Quisuerusit wash yourself, inv, (Adchttish) = N. Awtchissitow he 
washes himself; Auéchixeumnush wash thyself; D. Aschieckes Abn. 
Aazebaatimuk one washes. 

Qursve lice (4i'Amg); ‘This in N, was yeuhguog. Kute in'N, me a 
cormorant ! 

‘SAMASHAN it melts sitba’sha)meN sabohteau it melts, from saéae it is soft. 

Sevoon anus (s2d/r/). 1 find this also in the River Mohican word 
Jepitt preserved by James Harris of Kent, Conn, It has as its cognate 
D, saputti, 

Srnors a little brook (s/¢0's) = N. sepwese a little river, with dim, 
ending -eete, is. 

SexnooG brook (st'Adg). This is really a plxrivers, Ch N, 
sepuash, inan, pla; Abn. siboval, 

Suovswt feet, inan, pl, (stdlish and stdimsh) = N. musseet Stites 
eussect thy foot ; Abn. merid. 

Srowsu come in (sigwi'sh). No cognate, unless it is connected 
‘with shguond door, entrance, which is probable. See Suxwuxp, 

Ne skwortum Iam sorry (sf strod*tam) = Abn. n'sitea'tum, 

Sweyee that (shen). ‘The last element is the demonstr. nt, but T 
cannot find sh- anywhere, 

SwxooK snake (wiki) = N. arkuk RW. mashup; Stiles stooge. 
Speck found shbook in the mouth of a Poospatick Indian near Bellport, 
LL C6 Abn, shops D. achgook. 

‘Sweuxm bones (sAkinch), nan. pl. of sktun = N. muskon, pl. 
mushonash ; D, wockgan ; Abm, uckon, 

Suewuxn door (shtwind) = N. sguont, squontam ; RW. squontiue 
muck at the door; D. esguande, Anthony says this means * the thresh- 
old; rather than ‘the door.’ ‘This harmonizes with seruih, q. vc 
‘The Peq. loc. is shdwninda’g. 
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SHMORERMAN white man (shmikimin). A Brothertown word = 
Oj. Aitchimitkiman vig knife, 

Suruck meat (skA/é), A Brothertown word, with no cognate. All 
other Algonquian idioms have was in some form. See Waovs, 

‘SuQuAaw woman ; pl. shgwaauresuk (shkod =N, sweat ; C, eshqua) 
RW. squatos. ‘The forms are undoubtedly connected with the D. vclysieu ¢ 
Oj. thwe and Pass. Micmac 2vf, ‘The meaning of the stem was the 
Prepuce, Ise in Mohican Aphainoom the same stem inverted, which 
appears also in Abn. pehanum; N. penomp virgin. There is of course 
no connection between Abn. pehamum and Fr. femme, us ‘Trumbull 
thought 

Snquawsues a little gitl (sAdmuits) = Narr, squahsees ; Ds obhguet- 
sehitseh, 

Suquonv sharp (shkwitnit) = Abn, skuahigen it Is-sharp, Cf, also 
N. dina, Aench ; D. Riknen, bilusi. 

Skexpuavonx people (shAt'dambuh) = N, woskdtomp ; RW. shee 
tomp : Pass. skitap, The ending -owp, -ap nppears as -dpe in D. and as 
bain Abn. See Am. Anth,, v, 203. 

Skreet quick (+AAirAu) =e Oj, hein. 

SKUESUEKS eyes (shAi'sAks) = N. mushessihy muskeswk my eye; RW: 
twusheerucks his eyes ; Stiles sheesucks : Abn. msiwhw eye, face. 

Sunn skunk (shiinks) = Jowelyn syunch; Abn. segiew: Oj. shi. 
aug, hence Clicago “place of skunks,' ‘The Pequot of Stiles was aus 
‘euch, from a different ster. 

Skwisnnaun head (sAi'shégin). Brothertown word. "The nearest 
to this is O}, esAtigwan his head. ‘The connection is doubtfil, 

Gx soojurood neck (g'sa'7epig). ‘This is really "your meck.' CL 
1, mussittipuk; RW. sitehipuck, woussitipuk bis neck, ppl.= -anash, 

Sooo snow falling (2a'¢sp0 and ni'{pp) = Stiles scl pom > RW. 
sochepuntch when it snows; Abn, pron with metathesis, See Goown: 

Ni sooxenunc I urinate (méui’diling) = Abn. ngsnierugé L want to 
urinate; N. woh sapavet he who urinates. From ithe same stem’as Abn, 
Jognem be pours out ; N. sokinnum. 

Sookrasn succotash (sit Ahish}) — RW, msichywatarh com (pl,) 
boiled whole ; mswAguttahhat things (inan.)) beaten to pieces, from sudpur- 
takam be bexts. 

Soome too much (st’mf) = N. wustaume > C. wussomime; Abn, 
add’; D. taisaoné. 

Ne sosuwne Tam tired (n/-1#'sémt); also gésd’sient ad pers., and 
satsinh 38 pers., Am. Anth., Vy 207. Ct. RW, nissowanishkaumen ; 
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‘Abn. 'za0't Lam tired. The Pequot form is a reduplication of N 
sauunum be is tired. 

Squayou red (séwd'id); N, = musgui, mgui; RW. mspui; Abn, 
imitui ; D. mackkeu, Stiles gives a curious form with f, i. e. mes'piou. 
Squayoh bas lost its m-. 

Squonsexks red squirrel (stantnAs); Stiles shennecague and 
miushanneege; RW. ancyus. See Oxseess. In Abn. anikwses =a 
striped squirrel. ‘The old word was probably pronounced with ras is $0 
often the case, ie. sguerreeks. ‘The first syllable is from sguayod red, qv. 

SuaaTuck negro (si/pitik), Probably pl, i. e. shit he who is 
black +t. In RW. suchiis Diack = Abn, mubssawit a black man, See 
Svooavou. 

‘Svacavow adj. black (xigd’y8). See Sucwtuck. 

Sux stone (sin) —=N. hassun; D. achsin; Abn. sen; Pass. s’n. 

Sumyjum sachem (sii’ajiim) = Narr. saunchim: Stiles sumjum; Ne 
sachim, from which the Eng. sachem. Cf Aba. sd.gmd; D, swhina, 

SuNKATIDDEVORK stingy ones (si’aki/idiy@’#) pl. = RW, sun- 
ubehieaw Wve crushes, sunnuchig 2 crushing instrument. Cf Abn, 
nevehekenemen 1 yess it, ‘The same idiom prevails in colloquial English 
when one speaks of a * close" man, 

Susmon meeting (si’smd), No cognate. 

‘Tau heart (20) = N. meteh, nuttah my heart; D. (Heckewelder) 
swidee his heart; Moh. (Edwards) woh his heart. 

‘Tauwur ane thanks (49'ha¢ mf), Lit. thanks for thatee nl, Cf. N. 
tabuttantam be is thankful; C. Axééabotomith 1 thank you, from tapi 
enough, sulficient + axfam, denoting a mental condition. It literally 
means ‘to be satisied.’ The samme idiom prevails in Arabic and Turkish 
ana memnin (At.), memndnim (Tk.) Lam content, i, e. thank you. 

Grn-rex you do (g2#f). Same stem as in Abn, Aiti-t-0 he does ; N: 
teuttussen he does 90. 

‘Texcosntewaas a family name ((/i’muds). ‘This name is said to 
‘mean * striker and probably correctly. Cf. N, fag he strikes, and see 
% v. DurwaNs. T eannot explain the ending -waaz. 

Texivo cold (f4itiyd) = Aba. tha; Pass. the: RW. trquonch 
autumn. Note RW. Apu frost with p for 4, See Kivo. 

‘Tere rap-rap, used in story toindicate the sound of knocking(A-tl). 

Traner. See Noocen (14'mi). 

‘Ne-niatum [ think (né-t6id'#im) probably for teiantum. Cf. the N, 
rantum, denoting a state of mind, asin N, muttenantamun | think it; in 
Abn. ndeluidam. See Yexrws. 
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‘Tronpuss liar ( 42iéndi's), probably connected with tatantum # 

Nex-risuon went (nzfi'sha) ; the last part isevidently aw-= go, ND, 
267-8, perhaps = Ne wssishaw he hastens. 

Tonpos potatoes (¢a’das), Cf. Abn. padates. Eng, loanwords. 

Towus ears (/d'dwiy) = N. mektawg ; Stiles Autturwaneage your 
ears, from wakteaw he perceives. Cf Abn. watawagwit ; D, whittawack. 

‘Tuppust he drinks (¢i/iim) = N. wuttdftom he drinks ; wouttattash 
drink thou, imv. 

‘TvoxnNens bread (hi!génlg) = RW. petwhyweneg. 

Tucaune axe (ti'ging) = N. togkunt, lit. ‘a striker’ from same 
‘stem as feecommewaas, q. v. ; also see DOCKWONG. 

‘Tuteras turtle (/0’/ipas) = Abn. folba; Old Abn. turebe, This 
stem is not in Natick. 

Ne Tuwensum 1 cut (né-ti’mésim) = N. tummussum he cuts it off 
Same stem as éamahigan an axe (Abn. 

‘Tummouna a pipe (dimi’ng) == Stiles wuttumimunes Abn. todamion 
tobacco, 

Ummvsk medicine (dmbi'sA), Cogn. with Nomoskehty RW. maikie? 
Or does wndwsk contain the root for water (mippey q. ¥.), as in Abn, 
ndizonal medicines. 

Usixi, See Ganrusnxisit. 

Unsque blood (woke) = RW. midhgues N, murquchonb. This 
‘word contains the stem ‘red.’ Ch D. mehohpuish bloody, 

Un is the definite ending in verbs, as in Pequot mefuddumun I hear 
it, but nepuddum simply “1 hear.’ Cf Abn. n'wajonem 1 have, but 
n' wajonemen {have it. 

Uno then (and). See Am. Anth,, vy 207. 

Uxoxnrue dark, cloudy (a’npitig) = RW. matteguat; N. matokge 
cloud. 

Uxoooze pray, not in N. (inpis). Note ad perm g/dnga's, Am, 
Anth., v, 206. Ch Abn. winawone-wigamigw a house of prayer; D. 
swundangunsin be prays for hina, 

Uxksnont he sells (i'nkshi) = Abn. onfohZimuk one sells. 

Unxune rum (ankiipt’) = Abn. atiodi: N. onkuppe strong drink. 

Wannayou windy (anthd'y0) = N. waban wind. See Werux, In 
N. we find waagu and waadew the wind rises. 

Wansus bear (ef'sis) = Abn. awaios; Pen. amesas; N. morg. 
Stiles gives a word from an entirely different stem ; viz., ahaweguut, 

Wasvr his tooth (whet) ; RW. weepit: N. eveehit his tooth ; Stiles 
meedut, the original form = Abn. wibidal teeth; D. wipit, 
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Wercu be laughs (chil). No cognate. 

Weecwasux goodmorning (wigwd'sin). This is the common 
‘Mohegan-Pequot salutation. It probably means ‘ may you live happily ' 
from the root wig. 1 do not understand weepwasun as it is given by 
Mrs F, Not in Natick. 

Werxc he is handsome (wid!chi), Same stem as eeittim. See 
Ne waexruat, 

Weexsunanau it is sweet (witsihd'gid), Cf. Weexcuv, See N, 
wekon sweet, 

Ne Weekruswn I love someone (n2-ri'kdmin), From the same 
stem as Abn. w'zigiba T would like, really +I love it.’ 

‘Waesnawounsn they are hairy (rof'shdgansh), This seems tobe an 
inan, pl, Tt should be wishagumue. Note Mrs Fielding’s monstrous com= 
bination weeshawgunsh winnixdg hairy whiteman. CN. wweshaganu, 

Ne WxesniKexxum I make a bed (n2-wf'shhimim). ‘This is partly 
connected with N. Aukenqume he puts in order, i. e. Aun = the last part 
of roresshernum. ‘The weesh may be for twndeesh good, well, In Abn. 
walitebahlinuk one arranges. 

Weewacinsnstuxcn corn (twat cheminch) = N. teeatchimin + Stiles 
swewoautchimins, "The -rh in this word is the inan, pl. 

Wecatin it is done (wr'gtzi), No cognare. 

Wro00 it is clear (rip?) = Alm. w/lgo. 

Waovs good (wlgin) = Abn. wilgun; RW. wunnégan; D, wu; 
Pass, wii, ete. Wegun dupkwok ‘ good-night' isan undoubted Anglicism, 

Waaun tan good day (wigin a2"), Tah iv probably an Eng. loan: 
word from *day.” 

Waynest his hand (wiji'sk) = RW. teunmunteh bis hand; Abn, 
meds hand, 

Wenioo light, not dark (t’md). Has this anything to do with 
wemooni? 

Wasioont itis true (windndi) = N. wonnomwan he speaks the 
truth ; Abn. someddmogan truth; Del, wulamoe he speaks truly: Mrs, 
F.'s form should be wenvomi. 

Wexat old woman (indi) = Stiles wenyghe ; Abn. sinasosts, 

Weous meat (wf'dr) = N, weyaur; Abn, wits; D. ojos, 

Wrovstoice soup (w"asthvi/). Ct N, sobabeg porridge, from 
raupe soft. See Boror, 

Ne wasvick cHawsuy this bed is hard (wf tes eha‘sitn). Does the 
D, gechgauretwink contain the soot of seeswck ? 

Ne wesvxwon I hurt myself (néstelsdgmin) = N. woskheaw he hurts 
him j muwesthie 1 am hart; D, svissachgieré it hurts me. 
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Werus wind (nisin) = Stiles wutten ; Oj. notine ; Old Algonquian 
Jootin (Lahontan). 

‘Wevow tongue (lpia) = N. menam; menam his tongue ; D. (Hecke- 
welder) wilany ; Abn. wilale his tongue. 

‘Wavoxcoo yesterday (wiydngd’) = Abn. wligua; N. townnonkw. 
D. wlague. 

Wevoux moon (wiyin) = Stiles weykan, 2 pure Pequot word. 

Wervovr fire (wi yi’) = Stiles yetot ; RW. yoteg, loc. ; Pass, shunt, 
‘Abn, séweda, Oj, ishhote. “The N. wood is muf from the sume stem. 

Wezxxwoxo his name (w?szwing) = Abn. wizowongun ; Adeliwisi 
you are named ; N, and RW. wesuonk. See Am. Anth., ¥, 209. 

‘Wirke wheat (Aref). Eng. loanword. 

‘Ne wutenz1c I am afraid (aé-af'sig) = RW. wesasru be is afraid. 

Wicuenan when rel. (wichi'nd). Same stem as Abn, chipa > D. 
tachinge when? 

Wiaw6'st0x come in the house. A Brothertown word. A deriv. 
from wigwom house. 

Wisunrus get out, avaunt! (sishAii'am) = partly from RW. saz 
‘hush ; C. sethash; Abn. savsa go out. 

Wocat from (nchd’?) = Abn. wf; RW. wuche; N, woutehe: Moh. 
ockeh. 

Wonatanum he has (m¥jit'nin) == Abn. wajimem. CE RW. mwm- 
mache U have. 

Wocory for so that (s0i7gt) = Abo, maji ; N. wutehe also yew wajek 
for this. 

Ne wourrer I know (12-t0d'(t#) =< N. waheaw he knows ; Abn. n’wa- 
wawindws ; RW. nowantum understand. D. natou = he knows. 

‘Wostnavou white (ndmb#’i3)—= Abn. wlmb'; Pass. wthi; N, wompi, 
Stiles wwmbiow ; Long Island wampaye D. wape. 

‘Wouryon he is coming (soimméy0) = tu + Aye = N. poy. See 
Bryon. 

Wostte all (sede!) =D. mame; RW. wameledgun all things ; N. 
wame. See Woxsvc. 

Womrsnaux geese (10/mpsha’#) = Alm. wlbtrgua the white goose ; 
C. wompohtuck, 

Woxyve all people (s0d"njig), pl. of womme, qv. See Am. Anth., 
¥, 207. 

Woxwux white man (pl. -x¢) = Stiles wawnmxue Englishmen, ‘This 
word is a derivative from Aowan = Peq. orwon, q. ¥-, *someone." Cf. 
in Abenaki awanock * a Canadian Frenchman,’ originally simply ‘some- 
‘one coming from yonder," i. ©. awani ufi. 
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Worsarran Wednesday (si#aa¢a). Eng. loanword. 

Woovaunctt wood for the fire (wi!'dkwinch) = N. wuttulgun ; RW. 
swuttackguanash pit wood on the fre, 

Wooyerwas a fly (soi'g@wds and wa'jéwar) =N. wchaus; Abn. 
jawas ; D. utscheuwes. 

Woosawsor book (cuit'shewig)—= N, wusrudwhonk, from wussublum 
he writes. 

Woosront he made (voil’st2). “This is simply the same as Abn, 1-40 
he makes it out of something, See Wocm. 

Woor mouth (wot) = N. mutton; Stiles cuttoneage ; Abn. mdon; D. 
widen bis: mouth. 

Woorurreas pail, bucket (wa’Aipt’s). No cognate, 

‘Worstuncet eggs, inan. pl. (t0d'minsh) = N, weanashs C. wou 
swanash ; Abn. zodemanal; D. wahle 

Worwuonpeewonk they shout (z0d'svaditwoi#). No cognate, 

Wori'we help; cf. néwanntmong he helps me — N. Auttanmumous T 
help you. In Pequot the forms néwodinemowd ‘1 help hita,' and. wor?- 
emowia be helps him, occur ; see Am. Atha, Vy 204- 

‘Woronst it is his (soititt'sh) = we + t+ 0+ 4%, inan. pl. =N. 
sontlaihe as in nen-touttaihewh 1 am his. 

Worow go to a place (sitin!) =D. aan; N. ax. 

Nen-worstton [went (n2-toi/tckd). This must mean *1 went from.’ 
See Woot. 

Wounmunsevoy if 1 live in the morning (wdmbdnsty’2) = Abn. 
w0ban + Peg. seyon if Tam. 

Worx fox (winks) = Stiles awaumpe; N. wonkgussis; Abm. 
wakwores. 

Wusowosu he writes (silshasi!) = N. wussukhon he writes; RW. 
aussuckhosu he is painted. See Woosowscr. 

Wilsxtiso” ‘writing’ ; noun. 

Worwaara it is wet (2 lpapa’) =N, wuttoghi it is wet; Stiles wud. 
tug it is wet; Abn. udaghiqgad wet weather. 1 think this 2 fugape 
means ‘it would be! (-~z = Abi. ~Aa would be ; suffix of the conditional), 

Worvearow it is wet (w'tlgaya), 

Wrcojonunx O dear me (wiikijmink). No cognate. 

Yxownt here (yt'da’!) = Abn. yu dali ; N. yenut, with loc.-ut, 

‘Yewrum he thinks, a thought (yi ‘Aim. Cf Tiarum. This word 
is probably cognate with the stemn seen in N. anantum; Abn. talda- 
men he thinks it, i ©. yu'tumantum, alZam to be in a state of mind. 
See p. 16 00./ 
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‘Yorxc parched corn (yki¢) = N. suAkik; RW. nokehick Indian 
‘com parched and beaten. 

‘Youoxwasu sewing (0’mikwisi") = N, sxsquentess he is sewing. 

Yors rat (yits); Eng. loanword. 

You this (y@)— Abn. yw; N. and RW. yex. Cf Pequot you 
dupkwok this night ; you geesk today. 

Younnews early moming (yamdv'wi) — yu + mai or ixbi+ wi. The 
root is seen in N. meaudompan ; RW. mautedon ‘ carly moming ’ and the 
ending -wi appears in Abn., e. g. spSseusi ‘early in the morning.’ 

‘Yountmewoxs again (yi mézcoong) <= ya + inbi + wong —=N. work; 
D. weak ‘and’ ‘repetition. See Ant. Anth., v, 208. Znbi or méd may 

‘Yow four (ya's) = Abn. faw > N. you; Stiles youuh. 

‘Yuxcuawwe yonder (yiAckatat") = N. yo, ya yonder. Perhaps the 
first part of the word is cognate with D. ia yonder. 

‘Yuxpust he is hungry ; géyénime you are hungry. See Puaxtus. 

Yursaxuxrsu open, imv. (pi/gjdni/esk), Is this cogn. with N. 
woshwunnum sgount open the door? This yunjum probably = Abn. 
tondana open, imv., D. tenktschechem tonguihillen open. In Peq. yunjon 
‘= he opens ; subjunctive yunjonuse that be open, not really a subjunctive. 

‘Zersuxunvs milk (eshéinis), a difficult word. Stiles gives musaus 
ababy, a sucker. This -raur may be cogn. with sees here? Perhaps 
the word should be mesresktunus with prefixed m? There is no D. cogn. 
for silk; they say mellit. In N. milk = seghodtunk, ftom sopkadtun- 
gash teats, 

‘Zeewounavou blue (ef'wimbd’id). InN. see= unripe. Zeewombo- 
yok may mean ‘an unripe white’? I can find no parallel. 

Ne censcvxsux I liedown (nésimi’ksin). Cogn. with N. summa’ 
Einum be stretches out. 

Zou tomorrow (<8) = N, saxp; RW. sovp; Abn. saba; Pass. 
sepaun. 

‘ZoocEKvoN rain, it rains (2i'giyiin) = Abn. soglon, from sognem 
he pours. Cf. N. sokanon; RW. sokemom it pours forth; D. sotelam 
rain. 

Zoroxran Saturday (sd'rata). Eng. loanword. 

Zowatan Sunday (si'mata), Eng. loanword. 

Zoxowatom anything cold (singwa'tdm), Tit. tit is cold." See 
Texivo. Cf N. sengui it is cold; RW. saunkepangot cold water. The 
same stem is seen in Abn. wesguindguna mzena he has a cold with a 
cough. 





COUNTING-OUT RHYMES OF CHILDREN 
By WILL SEYMOUR MONROE 


In the belief that the reactions of children on their play interests 
would be of service to the student of the psychology of childhood, 
1 instituted five years ago the following investigation among the 
pupils in the elementary schools of western Massachusetts, 

Two sets of compositions were written by two thousand and 
fifty (2,050) children, the direct aim of the investigation being six- 
fold: 

1. To make as complete as possible a list of the traditional 
games of Massachusetts school children. 

2, To determine the play interest of children as indicated by 
their preference for certain games. 

3, To obtain descriptions of traditional games, 

4 To ascertain personal variations in such typical games as tag 
and hide-and-seek, 

5. To ascertain the qualities involved in determining leadership 
in plays and games. 

6. To determine the extent and importance attached to count- 
ing-out rhymes in the plays and games of school children, 

1 now desire to present a brief review of the results obtained on 
the sixth and last rubric of the investigation, ‘The compositions 
were written in the schools as a part of the required school work 
and the papers sent to me, The results were collated, tabulated, 
and curved by sexes and ages. The ages of the children were from 
7 to 16 years, 978 of the whole number being boys and 1,072 girls, 
Of the more than two thousand children tested but five boys 
reported that they never used counting-out rhymes in their games, 
One of these was further questioned by his teacher as to the 
‘method employed in determining who shall be "it," and he replied : 
“Tsay to the boys, let’s play. I'll be ‘it’ to begin the game.” 

The incident is introduced not because of surprise that these 
lads knew no counting-out rhymes, or at any rate made no use of 
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such thymes, but because the’ investigation suggests that such 
rhymes are apparently universal features of the plays and games of 
children, Indeed, individual children reported as many as seven- 
teen (17) such formulas. 

In all, one hundred and cighty-three (183) different counting- 
out rhymes were reported, but all but filty-four (54) proved to 
be variations of a few pleasing or much used jingles. The girls 
throughout mentioned more such shymes than the boys. The one 
oftenest named, being given by 9t percent of the children, is the 
unmeaning and inelegant + 


Ena, mora, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe > 
I he hollers, et him go, 
Ena, mena, mina, mo, 


The second in point of popularity, being given by 86 percent of 
the children, is: 

One, tro, three, four, five, six, seven, 

All good children go to heaven. 


And the third oftenest named (given by 79 percent of the children) 


is: 
Richman, poorman, beggarman, id, 
Lawyer, doctor, merchant, chief. 


Sex differences were pronounced ini the study. Rhymes involy- 
ing color and dress were mentioned much oftener by the girls than 
by the boys, such as: 

Red, white and blue, 
AML out but you. 


As I'went up the steeple, 
J met a crowd of people ; 
Some were white and some were black, 
And some were the color of @ ginger-snap. 
The same is true of counting-out rhymes which involve love, 
courtship, and marriage, such as 


And 
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He loves me, he loves ie not, 


being mentioned almost exclusively by girls. 


Boys, on the other hand, are far ahead of the girls in counting- 
out rhymes which involve nusnber combinations, such as : 


Little boy driving cattle, 
Don't you hear his money ratile, 
‘One, two, three, out goes he. 


Intry, mintry, coutry corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn ; 
Wire, briar, limber, tock, 
Three geese ina flock : 

One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew o'er the cuckoo's nest, 
One, tro, three, out goes he, 


Boys also lead in rhymes involving animals and natural phe- 
nomena, such as : 


As I swas walking near Silver lake, 
1 met a litte rattlesnake ; 

He ate so much of jelly cake, 

Ht maite his tittle belly ache. 


‘Nursery hymes and jingles are made to do service in the plays 
and games of children, as is apparent from the frequent mention of 
such counting-out rhymes as; 


Hickory, hickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the elock, 
The clock struck one and down ke van 
Hickory, hickory, dock. 
Also: 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin cat her, 
Hail a twife and couldn't keep her. 
Put her in a pumpkin shell 

And there he kept her very welt 
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Many of the older children were questioned as to whether they 
ever composed, or had known of their companions composing 
counting-out rhymes for their plays and games, but none such 
could be recalled. From the large number of variations, however, 
it is apparent that children must add to and alter such rhymes. 
Following are examples of such variations : 


As Icwcnt up the apple tree, 

All the apples fell on me 

Bake a pudtiing, bake a pie, 

Did you ever tell a tie ? 

No, but 1 stole my mother's teapot lid. 
She kicked me up, she kicked me down, 
She kicked me all around the town. 


Compare with the following : 


As F-swent up the apple tree, 
All the apples fell on me ; 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Died you ever tell a lie? 

No, I never told a tie, 

But I ate the apple pie. 


‘These unmeaning and mysterious formulas, according to the 
testimony of the children themselves, serve a two-fold purpose in 
the play-activities of childhood : 

1, They determine who shall take the undesirable part in a 
game—a species of casting lots, as has been suggested, but dif- 
fering in the method of execution. As these Massachusetts chil- 
dren say, the counting-out rhymes enable them to determine who 
shall be “it” —the use of it" being purely technical and hay- 
ing distinct meaning in their play-vocabularies, —and 

2. They tise these rhymes for purposes of divination; some of 
them foretell the life-duration of the child ; others the occupation of 
Prospective husbands, probable number of children, etc. Bolton is 
doubtless right in regarding counting-out rhymes as survivals of 
the practice of sorcery —spoken charms originally used to enforce 
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priestly power —and now repeated by children in innocent ignor- 
ance of the practices and language of a sorcerer in some dark age 
of the past. 

Although occasionally undergoing changes, being transmitted 
from one generation of childhood to another through oral repeti- 
tion, the marvel is that they should survive at all with such appar- 
ent purity. This persistence is possible only through a conservatism 
of children which is as pronounced asit is unexpected, since in most 
of the matters that concern them, they are reformers of the most 
aggressive type— wholly oblivious of the traditions and limitations 
of their environment. 

But in all that pertains to their play interests, they are conser- 
vative to the core. The formulas of play are clung to with gospel 
tenacity ; and children themselves are most displeased when the 
canons of games have béen violated, 

Because of this. insistence, this vein of juvenile conservatism, 
children's play interests and activities, with their counting-out 
rhymes, are the oldest things in the world, linking the child 
through his play-life to the mental life of savages and barbarians. 








NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF SONORA, MEXICO! 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


Istropuctiox 


My fietd-work in physical anthropology in 1902 included a visit 
to several of the scientifically important but little-known tribes of 
Sonora. This paper, the result of the visit, embodies the casual 
observations made, together with whatever reliable information I 
was able to gather, on the present state of these Indians, to which 
are added some preliminary notes on their physical characters, 1 
shall not be able to present many entirely new data concerning the 
ethnology of the tribes of this region, because my visit was short 
and also because much of the purely Indian has become obscured ; 
the object of the paper is more to direct the attention of students to 
this field of research than to cover the same, 

For historical information concerning the Sonora tribes the 
reader is referred especially to the writings of Ribas, Ortega, Zapata, 
and other Jesuits, and particularly to the anonymous Rudo Lnsayo,? 
while more recent notes of value will be found in the works of 
Hardy, Velasco, Bartlett, Stone, Corral, Bandelier, McGee, and 
Hernandez? 

VHtawed on researches conducted for the Hye Expedition under the auspices ofthe 
‘Awerican Museum of Natural History, New Vork City, and. published ty permiaion of 
the Museum, All the Utusteations are from negatives by the suthor, now the property 
of the Ametican Meieum. 

‘ Andrls Peres de Ribas, Historia de dot friemphor de mvesira Santa Fee, Mud, 
164s. [Jont Ortega) Apasitios afames. Barcelona, 1754. Ottegn, Miteria det 
Nayarit, Sora, Sinaloa y anbas Californias, Mexico, 1887 (same a his portilices 
‘afenes)- Juan ©, Zapata, Relacon de has Miriones de ls Narre Vitcaya, 1678 (io N, 
Vueays, Dee, His, toma ti}, alio MS,), “The anonymous Aeuks nay, San Augustin 
de la Florida, 1863 loo tranalaton into Rnglish by E. Galtras, Recortr ofthe Ameri 
«am Cathie Hitorieal Society of Phitadelp iy vO. 90 4s 1894: 

RW, HL. Hardy, Travels im the Unierior of Meteo, London, 1839: guacio 
Zanes, Kap eon af itade de Sonora, Mexico, 4838. J. Ac sds Bsculero, Novicias 
tude te Sonar y Sinalt, Mien, 1a9- J. Vleey Notian eta de 
Sonora, Mexico, 1850 (also: in English). Joho Russell Wartlett, Arrsemal Narratioy, 
Nei Cet Mt Sone, Neto the Sut of Soars, Wasky abt, Raa 
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Another list of works, as well as an abstract of the historical 
references to Sonora and its indigenes, are given with noteworthy 
completeness in the works of H. H, Bancroft.* 

‘The territory now included in the state of Sonora was first pene- 
trated by whites in 1533, when @ party Jed by Diego de Guzman 
advanced from Sinaloa as far as the Rio Yaqui. Guzman was 
followed by Cabeza de Vaca (1536), Pedro Nadal and Juan de la 
Asuncion (1538), Marcos de Niza (1539), Coronado (1540), and 
Ibarra (1564 oF 1565);* after these, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, came the main body of the friars, among whom (1604-20; in 
Sonora 1617-20) was the historian Ribas. From the narratives of 
these pioneer explorers or their companions itis learned that Sonora 
in the sixteenth century was inhabited by several populous and a 
number of minor tribes and divisions of natives. Some idea of the 
number of the Indians soon after the discovery can be gained from 
the assertion that in 1621 the converts of Sonora and Sinaloa alone 
numbered 86,340, and in 1624 they were estimated at over 100,000. 

The various tribes, as distinguished by different languages, and 
apparently many parts of tribes, were referred to by the carly 
Spaniurds under distinct names, usually those of their settlements, 
For example, it is recorded that Diego de Guzman reached a village 
called Yaquimni,* and the name, in the form of * Yaqui," was ex. 
tended to the river flowing by the village, to the people of the 
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village, and to their congeners along the river, Stich was the case 
also with the Nevomi or Nevome, and Nuri, farther up the stream, 
and subsequently in many localities to the northward ; indeed there 
is no historical evidence that any of the numerous names applied to 
tribes, found in early records of Sonora, were those used as tribal 
names by the Indians before the advent of the whites. 


‘Tu Tries ix Generar 


‘The principal. peoples early found in Sonora were, to use their 
historical names, the Mayos, Yaquis, Opatas; Heris, Ceris or Seris ; 
Pimas, Papagos, some Yumas and possibly Coco- or Co-Maricopas ; 
also the much Inter noticed and probably not. truly indigenous 
Apache. There were likewise the Nevomes, apparently a separate 
band of either the Pimas or Yaquis; the Eudeves, Sahuaripas, etc., 
various divisions of the Opatas; the Jovas, who were, it seems, 
different in origin from the Opatas ;! the Tepocas or Tepopas, Sobas 
and probably Guaymas? who were parts of the Seris; etc, The 
Pimas were divided into the “Bajos” and “Altos! (Lower and 
Upper), and probably included the Corazones, Nuris, and others. 

All the above tribes (except the Apaches, who, being mainly an 
extraneous people, will not be further considered herein) are shown 
to be sedentary, for their descendants to this day preserve the same 
general geographical distribution as in ancient times. (Plate 111.) 

Most of the smaller divisions have disappeared as such, having 
doubtless become blended with the parent or main stock ; the re- 
maining distinct tribal groups in Sonora are the Mayas, Yaquis, 
Pimas Bajos, Opatas, Seris, and Papagos. 


th the Opatas; the former, bentne 
the Portuguese Ia fom the Castitino, 
1 = andthe ater, becanse they te aroang the Opts aid forthe mont putt speak thelt 
language, wit the exception of some women nod old men, who retain thelr own language, 
‘which is very dificult one and differea fom all the others ypoken in the Province.”?— 
ds Enrayy $s 70 oti, ps 166 transl +The Jovns are roer and more sn 
‘dee trea then the Opin, ad fer fie ot loge bat chs the 
‘mountain ravines" —Ibid., pp, 98-99 oF.» pp. 186-87 transl. 

ve The Gata sped he mane lnpnge ih Be il rn, he Sr” 
Fade Enuaye p 70 oi, 166 tl. 

Sec idantieation of the Corssones village with Ures by Fy W. Hodge in Aeevire 
&f Esplorations im the Basin of the Misvinippy Wi, * Hiarnbey,” St. Pas}, Sion, 1899, 
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Habitat. —The Mayos occupy practically the same region as 
they did in the sixteenth century—the lower part of the Mayo 
valley and much of ancient Ostimuri. The Yaquis, until a com- 
paratively recent date, remained centered along the lower Rio 
Yaqui, but they are now scattered over the larger part of southern 
Sonora, The Pimas Bajos still live along a part of the upper 
Yaqui, as well as in certain localities about Ures (¢ g:, Pueblo 
Viejo) and in the district of Magdalena, The remnants of the 
Opatas are found principally along San Miguel river, but they are 
also met with in many spots farther west, over their ancient terri- 
tory. The Seris proper are restricted, as ever, to Tiburon island ; 
but there remain also, on the mainland, a few Tepocas, The 
Papagos, since Sonora was reduced to its present boundaries, have 
become in large part a tribe of Arizona, but a fair number still live 
south of the Arizona line, in the district of Altar, reaching individ- 
ually as faras the town of Altar, while a small group is settled a 
little west of Torres, south of Hermosillo, The Pimas Altos and 
Maricopas have nearly disappeared from Sonora, owing mainly to 
their assignment to reservations in the United States. In the north- 
western comer of the state, according to information given me by 
some Yumas and recently confirmed by Mr J. S. Spears, superin« 
tendent of the Fort Yuma Indian school, there are a few Cocopa 
Indians on the Sonora side of the Rio Colorado, and about fifty 
Yurnas are found about the boundary tine. It is quite probable 
that a few Tarahumares also are settled near the southwestern 
boundary of Sonora, but on this point I have no positive informa- 
tion, 

Population, — As to the relative numbers of the Sonora Indians, 
it was estimated by the padres in 162 that there were 21,000 
Mayos (30,000 according. to Ribas), 30,000 Yaquls, and 9ooo 
Nevomes, Zapata, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, re- 
ported the population of the seven main Yaqui pueblos as 8116; 
while in 1760, according to Jesuit accounts, the population of eight 
principal settlements ofthis tribe was 19,325, In 1849, according. 
to Escudero* (who is not so explicit in regard to other tribes), the 
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eight chief pueblos of the Yaquis contained from 54,000 to $7,000 
natives and somewhat more than 260 gente de razon, or whites.’ 
‘This particular estimate doubtless included the inhabitants of the 
entire territory belonging to the pueblos named, but even if so con- 
sidered it appears to be an exaggeration, 

The Opatas extended from the westem branch of the Rio 
Sonora to the Sierra Madre, and, though scattered, must have been 
numerous. A Jesuit census of 1730? gives their number, including 
the Eudeyes and Jovas, at nearly 7000; Hardy? in 1829 estimated 
them at about 10,000. 

Taken together the Pimas were also undoubtedly a populous 
tribe, extending over an. irregular and. possibly interrupted area 
from the region northeast of the Yaquis to the Gila, According to 
the Jesuit census above cited, their number in 1730 was 4378, but 
this can not have included the entire tribe, 

Of the Papago population nothing is definitely known, but the 
tribe was large enough to make itself felt in several conflicts with 
the whites, particularly in that of 1840. 

‘The Seris, including the mainland branch, numbered, at vari- 
‘ous periods prior to 1884, from 1500 to possibly 4000,¢ 

sito the present numbers of these native tribes even approxi- 
mate estimates can be given only with difficulty, since there are no 
reliable statistics concerning the natives in the state or country. 
Owing partly to constitutional peculiarities and partly to apathy, no 
thorough census has ever been attempted. There are, hawever, in 
Sonora, and indeed throughout Mexico, practically insurmountable 
obstacles to an ethnically correct census owing to the great inter- 
mixture of the various elements of population, combined with the 
character of some of the natives and the almost inaccessibility of a 
lange part of the country, From what can be seen and. learned 

‘ Cocorl, 4000 natives ; t§0 whites Bacum, 4000 1 $000 natives. Turin, 10,000 
{o 12,000 nails; 6 families of whiter Bien, 9000 natives; faniles of whites. 
Potum, Saco natives 4 families of whites. Racum, 6000 natives ; 2 families of whites, 
‘Quitiibia, 10,000 natives; 4 oF § families of whites elem, 3600 natives 

"Reproduced fn Bancroft, North Mesicam States, ly $13-$14. 

"Op. citys pe 4a7 

“The varionn estimates by. Velasco, ‘Troncono, Retis, Hardy, De Motras, and others 
sre summatized by MeGee, op. cit, ps 135, A reference to some addtional reports on 
‘Sonora population will be found in Escodero, Noticias entaidtsticns, p. 83. 
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from reliable sources it would appear that both the Mayos and the 
Yaquis are nearly, if not fully, holding their own in point of num- 
bers. Indeed little has occurred within the last half century that 
could materially affect the population of the Mayos; the Yaquis, 
however, since 1849 have lost many hundreds of men and even 
numerous women and children during their frequent rebellions, while 
others have been removed from Sonora to less healthful regions and 
have died in captivity. Yet during this period there remained many 
hundreds of healthy and prolific Yaqui families on Mexican hacien- 
das, in or near Mexican towns, near mines, and in mountains, prob- 
ably increasing sufficiently to equalize the loss, It is not possible 
to give teliable figures, but wherever one tums in southern Sonora 
he meets with pure-blood Yaquis, and sometimes they may be en- 
countered in-almost any part of the state, as well as beyond its 
borders. Stone, in 1860, estimated the Mayas at 10,000 to 12,000, 
and the Yaquis at about 20,000 persons. Conservative local esti- 
mates today give the Mayos a number nearly twice as large, while 
for the Yaquis the estimate for 1860 would probably serve very 
‘well for the present time. 

‘The Pimas (particularly those in the Magdalena district and 
about Ures), and especially the Opatas, are nearing complete as- 
similation with the whites. Owing to the Yaqui revolution of 
1902, 1 was not able to reach Tonichi, Soyopa, or other Pima 
settlements northeast of the Yaquis, hence can give no information 
‘as to their numbers in those parts; but about Ures the Pimas are 
reduced to not more than 200 or 300, and these are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable among the general population, 

‘Of the Opatas the pure-bloods today can barely reach 500 or 
600, In such settlements as Opodepe, Arizpe, and others, where 
even a century ago the Indians of this tribe numbered hundreds, it 
is now difficult to find a dozen pure-blood individuals, 

The Seris, according to McGee,' now number about 300 and 
are probably slowly increasing. I regret that with the means avail- 
able I was not able to enlist a suitable party with which to visit the 
tribe, and therefore can give nothing respecting its numbers from 
my own observation. 

VOp. dt, pe a5 et seq. 
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Civilisation, —The Mayos, Yaquis, Pimas, and Opatas were 
among the earliest tribes of northern Mexico to receive missionary 
friars, and, consequently, the Catholic religion as well as some 
civilization, But with the limited possibilities of the padres, in the 
face of the deep-seated primitive religion and superstitions of the 
natives, coupled with the bad’ example of the white colonists and 
especially with the various conflicts that arose, real civilization of 
most of those who were not actually absorbed by the whites 
remained little more than nominal, ‘The Opatas alone largely 
adopted the mode of life and organization of the whites ad recog 
nized their laws, The other three tribes accepted the dress and 
ultimately (but without relinquishing their own) the fanguage of the 
whites; they also, probably as a reflection of their original traits, 
always respected, in some degree at least, their treaties, and when 
in Conflict did not commit great atrocities. Excepting the Yaquis, 
they recognized the general law and authority of the government. 
For a long time, however, they adhered to and in many localities 
they still preserve their native practices, ‘The tribes that were 
brought tess in contact with the whites, such as some of the 
Papagos and particularly the Tiburon Seris, have firmly: resisted, 
wherever possible, all change in their old condition, 

At present the Opatas, Yaquis, Mayos, the Ures Pimas, and 
some of the Papagos are, with a few minor exceptions, in about the 
same culture-grade as the lower classes of white and mixed Mex- 
cans. Most of the Papagos live in their own villages or rancherias 
about the frontier, and preserve their customs and traditions in almost 
aboriginal purity. ‘The Tiburon Seris, as McGee has shown, remain 
entirely in a primitive state. The Opatas alone have reached 
such a stage that for the greater part they not only dislike to be 
called Indians, but (at least along the Rio San Miguel), even 
endeavor not to’ use their own language or anything else that dis~ 
tinguishes them from their neighbors. They preserve, however, a 
few of thgir old ceremonies or dances. They send their children to 
school when convenient, and in some localities, as at Tape, are 
permitted to vote. ‘The Yaquis, Mayos, and Pimas of Yaqui river 
still prefer their own tongue, but almost all of them know more or 
tess of the Spanish. The members of these tribes who have received 
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‘some education are distinguishable from the whites only by their 
color and features. The members of these tribes generally prefer 
to live more or less together, in dwellings of their own ; this is not 
alone from the desire not to associate with the whites, but also be- 
cause they have been so long accustomed to their light, well-ven- 
tilated huts, which are more healthful and comfortable than the 
adobe houses of the Mexicans. 

There is no doubt, from all that one sees today, that if really 
good schools, with industrial training, were provided for all the chil- 
dren of the Sonora tribes, barring the Seris, in two or three genera- 
tions the state would be the home of only civilized Indians, and, 
judging from some examples, even the Seris are not a hopeless task 
byany means, The physical and intellectual qualities of the Sonora 
native stock are high ; indeed they are such that the state, notwith- 
standing its disastrous past, has brighter prospects than almost any. 
‘other in the Mexican federation. 

Archeological. —Before taking up the Sonora tribes in detail, 
afew words may be said about traces of prehistoric occupancy of 
the region, On the north the territory adjoins Arizona, in the cen- 
tral and northern parts of which ruin sline most every stream and 
extend into the valleys and plains. In Sonora, however, while in 
the northern and western parts remnants of old villages, artificially 
terraced farming strips, and simple fortified hills occur,’ nowhere 
are there pueblo structures corresponding to those of Arizona, 
have neither seen nor heard of a single ancient ruin along the lower 
Yaqui or to the south of it, and none to the south or west of Ures — 
a dearth which signifies the prevalence of more or less perishable 
dwellings ever since the aboriginal occupancy of the region began, 

The carly explorers saw only dwellings made from brush and 
poles and palm leaves or mats (pctaes), and such may be seen 
among the Sonora natives almost everywhere today. The Opatas 

‘For » detail account of wach structures ser Bandeller, Final Report, p42 et 
sey, There are tvo fortified mountaina 4 short distance from Tuape. Dr Alderman, 
‘who visited one of these, found some remnants of well-laid walls aed considerable broken 
pottery and metaten, Similar hile ae spoken of in ether pasta of the Opala region 
atres m hin Gace argmosligice 7 eimegrafio de le Republica Mexicana (Mexico, 
1885), mentions * ruinas de edicie conacilss con el nombre de S. Miguel de Babincori,”™ 
and grutan de Sakuaripa."" 
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alone, as they well remember, built stone foundations or walls to 
their habitations, which may account for the remnants now found in 
their country. A thorough survey of the state would probably bring 
to notice many more traces of archeological interest than are now 
known, but that any larger type of ruin exists in Sonora is very 
doubtful. 
Tue Tames os Dera 
THE MAvOS 

The Mayos* form today the second largest, if not the largest, 
tribe of Sonora. They have been settled, since known to history, 
in the southern part of the state, principally along the lower Rio 
Mayo and extending nearly to the Yaqui on the north and the Fuerte 
‘on the south. Their principal settlements at the present time are 
Macoyahui, Conicari, Camoa, Tecia, Navojoa, Cuirimpo (or San 
Ignacio), San Pedro, Echojoa, Huatabampo, and Bacabachi, all of 
which, except Macoyahui and Conicari, are situated south of and near 
the Rio Mayo, Their population, including the dependencies, is 
locally estimated at about 20,000. There are many scattered Mayos 
‘on haciendas and elsewhere to within less than forty miles of the 
Rio Yaqui, as well as along the Fuerte and toward Sinaloa, One 
‘or two localities, the names of which terminate with the character- 
istic Mayo dampo, are found even north of the Rio Yaqui.* 

A large majority of the people are still of pure blood (pl. tv, 1, 2, 
4); but in San Pedro, Echojoa, and Huatabampo there are some of 
much lighter complexion and eyes, very probably the result of for- 
eign admixture. A greater or less degree of mixture with Mexicans 
is quite general and is increasing. 

The Mayos use the same language ( Cabita”) and exhibit the 
same general degree of culture as the Yaquis; but the two tribes, 
contrary to general belief, show certain ethnological differences and 
are not identical physically. “The primitive Mayo culture, of which 
only traces can now be seen, was apparently of different origin, The 
Yaquis, through conquest, regarded these people as their vassals and 

take this opportunity to express grateful scknowlerigwent, for umch aid in my 
‘work ainong the Mayos, to Seior Don Jeus Vellerran, of Gundalepe, Sooura, one of 
‘he most caltured mes in the regia, 

4See strategic map ia Hemandes, op. ct 
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exacted tribute from them as late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, during the domination of Cajéme. During the last century 
the two tribes were occasionally allied in warfare, but always at the 
instance of the Yaquis,! No insurrection against the whites has ever 
originated with the Mayos themselves. 

The principal occupation of the Mayos is agriculture ; they also 
raise some cattle and engage in various industries ; but on the whole 
they do not seem to be so universally sturdy and habile as the 
Yaquis, Lately the government allotted the lands of the villages 
in severalty, giving the Mayos separate deeds, a transaction which 
places them in this particular on an equal footing with the Mexicans, 

‘The native arts are apparently degenerating. The women 
formerly made beautiful woolen serapes, but now one such is rarely 
seen, The blanket now manufactured is mostly crude in quality 
and with little or no decoration, Some of the men wear a blue 
Auipil, or sleeveless, one-piece chemise of native weave, which I saw 
nowhere else in Sonora, The women make also-a few fine fajas, or 
belts, which display considerable skill and are characteristic in color 
and decoration, reminding one of the finer Scotch plaids? Palm 
mats, hats, common baskets, and a little ordinary pottery practically. 
complete the native manufactures, at least in the upper part of the 
Mayo country, 

‘The Mayo dwelling consists mainly of a quadrangular hut, often 
with a partly open extension, with walls of brush, reeds, ar adobe, 
and with flat or nearly flat roofs, all as among the Yaquis, (Plate 
vil, 3+) 

The dress, with the exception of the occasional hnipil, faja, 
serape, and hat, is of Mexican origin. As among all the Sonora 
Indians, the Seris excepted, the hair of the men is worn short ; that 
of the women is braided in a manner similar to that of the Mexicans, 

‘There is no tribat organization, though the elders generally have 
much influence, The more important governing power is entirely 
Mexican in character, but many smaller offices are intrusted to the 
Mayos themselves, 

"Gomeal notes om, Bancder's pti 
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Of native customs I can speak but little from actual observation, 
According to Sefior Velderrain the Mayos are wholly converted to 
the Catholic faith and are often quite fanatical in exercising it. A 
remnant of an ancient custom consists of sacrifice in honor of their 
dead, “para que vallan al cielo" of sheep and cattle, There 
are certain men, called maestros, who are charged with curing the ill 
and of communicating with the dead, There are others who are 
resorted to for curing sickness alone, their treatment consisting of 
various incantations and of the use of certain herbs. 

Alcoholism prevails among the Mayos, as among other Indians 
where the opportunity exists, but one rarely meets with a confirmed 
toper as among the whites. There is also manifest much love of 
feasting and ceremony, and a frequent want of providence, as among 
80 many other tribes of Indians. 





THE yaguis! 


The most interesting Sonora tribe, psychologically as well as 
physically, is that of the indomitable Yaquis, This is the only tribe 
‘on the continent that, surrounded by whites from the beginning of 
their history, have never been fully subdued, for they still inter- 
mittently carry on a fight for their lands and independence, as they 
conceive it,—a conflict which commenced with Guzman's invasion 
in 1533.4 Some women and young men of the tribe are shown in 
plates ¥ and vi, 

‘An account of the long series of struggles, however interesting, 


in my investigations concerning this tribe I have recived aod gratefily seknow!- 
‘ele mach valuable nid feom Gen. Lane Torres from Sr. Don Rafbel lethal, Governor of 
Sauora and partienlaly fem Sr. D, Fraielico Muflot, Secretary f the State of Sonora. 

"Escudero (Noticias evtaditicas de Senora + Sinaloa, Mexico, 1849, pp- 137-38) 
rote haf century ago. "The Yaqui attion has never been governed by the whites.” 
‘The tite “Id ih awn governors end ove principal capitan, who exercined a sovereign 
wathority. ‘Their aahority baw always been reconlee by the Judges and governors of 
Sonora. Neither have the Vaquia pul tribute; they were permltied ta cultivate the native 
tobces, called march, because It was imposible to intrestoce thit of eammerce orto 
destroy what has been yawn i? and, the mont surpining condition, ealprite of all works 
rere inne in thelr pueblos. A deserter oF #crtinal who escaped to the Yoon was 
secure foot apptehension by Justice.” ‘The only apparent change effected since 1849 
‘concerns the last-named privilege, of yebich 20 more is Heard, Het iti bard to see how 
say reage once fing arylum among the fee Vai cooler today be re 
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cannot be given here.’ Notwithstanding their early conversion to 
the Catholic religion, and a fair degree of civilization, these Indians: 
display a persistent insurgent spirit and general bitterness toward the 
Mexicans which lead again and again to organized outbreaks, re- 
sulting in serious losses. On the other hand the Mexicans of 
the lower class manifest an insatiable greed for the extremely fertile 
lands of the tribe, while the government, through its militia, wages 
@ sometimes just but usually merciless warfare that spares neither 
sex nor age and which generally aims at the annihilation of what is 
the most virile element of the Sonora population. Occasionally 
there is a sort of truce, during which the Indians replenish their 
supply of ammunition and weapons, whereupon, if there be a leader, 
(and the demand for such seems ever to be fitly met), the insurnec- 
tion begins anew. And thus, the free Yaquis declare, when one 
can be induced to speak, it will be until the very last of them ; and 
their history substantiates this determination. ‘The friars have been 
accused, particularly recently, of fomenting the Yaqui wars for sel- 
fish interests ; the charge may be true, but is difficult to prove. 

Numbers.— From time to time the announcement is made that 
the Yaquis are becoming greatly reduced in numbers, and are even 
on the verge of extermination, but such statements are erroneous. 
As before mentioned, the pure-blood Yaquis alone still form one 
of the strongest tribes of Sonora. The current reports, including 
those of Mexican army officers, undoubtedly refer only to the 
Yaquis in the field, a contingent which varies according to season, 
opportunity, or other circumstance, and which occasionally, when 
the supplies are exhaused, or planting or harvest time approaches, 
disappears entirely. Fortunately for Sonora enterprise there is no 
Prospect of the tribe at large becoming extinct, as has been pointed 
out. 


Mode of Living ; Dwellings ; Dress.—From the time they 
first became known to the whites until afew years ago the Yaquis 
lived mainly in seven large villages* and: subsisted by cultivating 
the very fertile neighboring country. No necessity existing for 

‘An scovent ofthe later wars of the ibe i given by Hrermandes. 
"Belem, Rabem, Potam, Bicam, Torim, Bacem, and Cécoei, Two of three other 
ste mestboned by diferet writen. It uncertain what become of Ye, 
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scattered ranches, the people became grouped into large communi~ 
ties, ‘The majority of these settlements are now abandoned to the 
Mexicans, Torim, Bicam, Potam, and Cocori, all of which I visited, 
have been more or less transformed into ordinary Mexican towns, 
with regular streets and rows of adobe houses occupied by new- 
comers under constant military. protection. Only some of the 
more Mexicanized natives remain; the rest are either scattered in 
the mountains and over southern Sonora generally, or have been 
killed or captured, An uncertain number remain in the almost im- 
penetrable cholla, mezquite, and other forbidding undergrowth that 
covers the entire country along the river, harassing the soldiers and 
keeping them constantly on the alert. ‘The military not only garri~ 
son the former Yaqui towns, but have built a number of picturesque 
adobe and palisaded forts in the country (see pl. vit, 1). 

‘The native dwelling in the towns mentioned has not yet been 
entirely superseded by that of Mexican construction, It is gener- 
ally a fair-sized quadrilateral structure of poles and reeds, or of 
adobe and reeds or brush, with a flat or, more commonly, slightly 
sloping roof of grass and mud, The same type of dwellings is seen 
where the Yaquis tive undisturbed; they are identical in style and 
material to those of the Mayos, and are very nearly like most of 
those still built by the Pimas and the Opatas (pl. vil), ‘The struc 
ture consists usually of the main hut, substantially made, and a 
connected shelter in which the cooking and most of the indoor 
work are done, In the country districts I have come across an 
occasional, probably temporary, hut made in the same manner, but 
entirely of brush and with but few supporting poles. (Plate vit, 4.) 

The simple life of the family in all of these dwellings does not 
differ materially from that which prevails among most other Indians 
in warm countries. ‘There is hardly any furniture, ‘The family 
sleep on petates. Sometimes there area box for the better clothing, 
& water-jar, a saddle, one or more water-gourds covered with a 
mesh of raw-hide, a violin or harp of native make, perhaps a blanket 
or two, and occasionally a few crude pictures of religious subjects, 
In the kitchen area metate and a supply of crude cooking utensils, 

The dress of both sexes among the Yaquis is almost wholly like 
that of the ordinary Mexicans; the only wholly native articles are 
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the now rare blankets and fajas and the somewhat more common 
sombreros.' 

Industries, —My observations and information concerning the 
industries of the Yaquis may be briefly summarized by saying that, 
whenever a good laborer or an artisan is required in Sonora, a 
Yaqui is greatly preferred. As to details I can do no better than 
‘to quote the former governor of Sonora, Ramon Corral, for in 
this respect, except as to weaving, the conditions of 1884 still 
prevail : 

“The principal industries of the Indians [speaking of the Yaquis and 
Mayos together] are agricalture, cattle raising, and commerce. More- 
over, they are very apt in making cotton and woolen stuffs using very 
imperfect apparatus of their own construction. They also make hats and 
very fine mats from palm leaf, shovels, reed-baskets of different. forms, 
and other objects which they sell at Guaymas and other neighboring set- 
tlements. ‘They gather the indigo which is produced in abundance on 
both rivers [Vaqui and Mayo), and prepare the color ; tan the skins of va~ 
ious animals; gather honey ; and, in a word, exploit the inexhaustible 
‘virgin region to the utmost that thelr culture permits."* 

Over all the districts of the state, especially in those of Ures, Het- 
‘mositlo, Guaymas, Alamos (Mayos), and Sahoaripa ; in the adjacent re= 
gions of Sinaloa (Mayos); in Lower California, and in the mineral 
districts in the Chihuahua Sierra Madre, there are scattered a great num: 
ber of these indigenous Yaquis and Mayos, who occupy themselves in all 
clastes of work, from labor in the fields to the exploitation of mines and 
from the use of the plow to that of machines. It is they who compose 
the laborers of the haciendas; they re the working element of the mines ; 
they are the best mariners of our coast; they fish for the pearl in Lower 
California, are employed in all kinds of rural construction and work, 
form the domestic service, and execute whatever public work is under- 
taken. ‘They resist equally well the cold of the winter and the great heat 
of the summer, and one of them is capable of performing twice ax much 
work in a day as the best of white laborers. It ix not rare to see some of 
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these Indians manipulating complicated instruments and machines with 
the ability of mechanics." 

Arts; Decoration; Food—The manufacture of cotton and 
woolen fabrics has greatly declined. The only clothing of native 
weave now to be seen among the Yaquis is the faja and the white 
serape, the latter ornamented with one or two broad stripes in pale 
blue and natural brown or black; but even these garments are 
scarce. 

A few articles, particularly rings, carrings, and beads, are made 
by the Yaquis from silver or other metals. The rings, asa rule, are 
simple bands, much like those sold cheaply on gala occasions, 
sometimes with sharp edges and usually showing the weld. The 
earrings are mostly of one style, probably after the Spanish, but 
they: show better workmanship. The metal beads seen were all 
rather rude and often angular, looking like drops or pieces of native 
silver modified by hammering. On the whole the Yaqui silver 
work seems to be inferior to that of the Navahos. 

On ranches each Yaqui employed keeps a personal account, 
which he carries in a tube made from the native bamboo, Each of 
these tubes is differently decorated on its surface with numerous in~ 
cised figures, mostly of geometrical pattern, These figures are not 
strictly property-marks, yet they serve to distinguish the tubes, 

‘The bows and arrows (pl. vitt) made by the Yaquis are remarkable, 
‘On the battlefield in the Sierra de Mazatan, on the site of the camp of 
the non-combatants,‘ I found them in all stages of manufacture, and 


Via June, 1903, a force of 200 to soo fre and armed Vaquld descented one evening 
‘00 foar hnciendas near Hermonlfo and, without doing any damage, tok away, party by 
force, over 600 Vagus there employed. ‘The whole party proceeded tn the direction of 
Grex withthe tention of reaching the tafe upper Yaqul conntry- Title southwest of 
‘Uses the purty k's abemish with tlie whom they defeated. “Shortly uerward the 
‘Vaguis reached the isolated, rongh, but not very bigh mountain called Sierta de Mamatan, 
pearly south of Uren. Here they waited for the soldiers. The armet party separated 
fiom the vet and took up 1 aioog potion on « rugged sige facing westward. The 
ren, wonken, ad ehiliren from the haciendas, with a guard of about # scute of armed 
‘men, made a camp on sloping ground, thicly overgrown with viaaches ete, separated 
fromthe ridge by a rough though not very deep barranca, Ut wae in his camp that nme 
ofthe men coamnenced to make baw and arrows, rade spenrs consisting of pointe ticks 
fd cluts. On the night of June 45th x force of aboot goo Mesican soldier under Gen- 
eral Lis Trees, intend of stacking the armed Yaquls fromthe font, wx the later ex- 
pected, roundel the mountain and in the moroing surprised the camp of Lndians from the 
peer 
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in the barranca, where the Indians had been surprised by the troops, 
there were arrows and bows that had been used. The bows are 
plain, nearly § feet in length,’ flat, but slighty arched, and occasion- 
ally are strengthened with sinew ; they require considerable strength 
to draw them. ‘The arrows* are stout and measure 244 to more 
than 3 feet long; the shaft consists of a stout, hollow reed, while 
the long point, of more or less prismatic shape, is made, often 
crudely, of hard, sometimes knotty, white or reddish wood. At 
short range the Yaqui arrow is no doubt a most effective weapon, 

The only club found at Mazatan is made of heavy, dark-red 
wood; it is 56.5 cm. or 2214 inches long, nearly cylindrical, and 
has a perforation for a thong at the end of the handle. 

On my return to Hermosillo, General Torres presented me with 
a large ball-cartridge (now in the National Museum), the powder as 
well as the ball of which were made by the Yaquis, who, when hard- 
pressed for ammunition, pick up all the cartridge shells they can and 
refill them for further use. Our finding of heaps of Mauser car- 
tridges at Mazatan was sure proof to my ruvales that no Yaqui had 
visited the field after the battle, 

The Yaqui women make several kinds of uncolored palm 





Traslenas, At the Gist volley the entire party, except those who were wouoded oe killed 
0 the sty ran doves the mottaln, most of the women and the armed guand directing 
thee fight through the Baranca. The soldiers following, killed many here ad tok the 
rest prisoners. Th oe past ofthe gulch resistance wad offered bythe armed guard. The 
anain ammsed tray of the Yaguls wat too far away to actively participate, and when the 
panic began that part with same ofthe men from the baciendas, exeaped orer the moun 
fin, I visite the Geld with sone purser three week after the aft, nod xt na one had 
preceded un we found everything as left by the Thdiane and the soldiers. We found the 
bodies of sixty-lour Indlany,inclating those of « numberof women ; In one nook in the 
Darranca there wea hexp of twelve hodies of women and the bey of «litle gi}, while in 
Another place there was  cradle-bour (pl, 1X, 1) and some booes of a baby. In oue spot 
‘row of men lay executed, and a similar ruw was buried below the mountaln, Sy object 
{n vlling the place was to obtain skeletal musteral in which Twas yecesalj but mont 
ofthe skulls, whether from a pecalla effect of the Mauser cartridges or from the closeness 
of the range, were 30 shatiere 64 (0 be of no we. The material collected ls now la the 
‘Ametian Museu 
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basketry ; they also make hats and petates, or mats, from the same 
material, 

The most common basket is quadrilateral with rounded comers, 
or cylindrical, woven in checker pattern from palm strips about half 
an inch broad; such baskets are used for ordinary household pur- 
poses. A much better but rarer form of basket is woven in twilled 
style from narrow palm fiber. It is cubical, cylindrical, or bottle 
shaped! The last two kinds are double, consisting of a somewhat 
coarse interior layer and a finer exterior layer. Each basket has a 
neatly made cover. The only decorations employed consist of 
varied woven bands, and, in the cubical baskets, of tasteful modes 
of exposing and ending the fibers, The hats are made in the same 
way as the double baskets; they are light, with a broad concave 
rim and-a semiglobular body, differing very much from the ordinary 
pointed, high, heavy Mexican sombrero. The mats, which are 
used mainly to sleep upon, are made of the same broad fiber and in 
the same checkered pattern as the ordinary baskets. It is probable 
that occasionally material other than palm strips is employed. 

Simple baby-boards are constructed by fastening together native 
bamboo splints and adding at the head a properly bent hoop which 
‘supports a cloth to shade the head of the infant, 

‘The women make some ordinary pottery. 

Dicoration of the person is practically restricted to the women 
and girls, who wear necklaces of various beads with usually a small 
fron pendant, bead bracelets, earrings, and rings. I neither saw nor 
heard of painting or tattooing among the tribe. 

In food the Yaquis display at least one peculiarity, which 1 wit- 
nessed; this consists of eating the burro. They are also said to 

‘This fast forms probably made coly fr sale. 1 obtained. ypecmens fiom the cap- 
tives at Guadalajara. Examples of all the varieties mentioned, a8 well as of the hat, 
‘were collected on this tip ad are in the Arerican Sloneum. A somewhat ail ubi- 
cal covered basket in inde by the southern Tepekuance. More technical notes and ilu 
‘rations of these specimens will appear ia Dr O. T. Mason's wark on basketry, shortly to 


‘when they were given « fanega (shout twoand s half bushels) of raw coe, The women 
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like horse meat, like the Seris, but do not consume it raw like the 
latter. Maize, prepared in numerous ways, is their chief diet, and 
fruit comes next. 

Secial Conditions; Observances, rte,—There is no organization 
among the Yaquis except of that part of the tribe which lives prace 
tically free and conducts the revolutions ; but most of the remainder 
are bound closely together by strong sympathies, thus. hindering 
any extensive blending with the whites. The hostile contingent 
recognizes rule by the elders, and these are generally headed by one 
‘or more leaders, The height of their organization was reached 
under the chiefs Banderas (1825-32) and Cajéme (executed in 
1887); the name of the present leader js not known, There is said 
to be no secret organization among the warriors, and apparently the 
authority of no one in the tribe reaches further than it can find wille 
ing adherence or can be enforced, Not a few of the Yaquis actually 
serve in the Mexican army, and during the uprising of 1902 I)saw 
some among the Hermosillo volunteers, enlisted to fight their own 
people. 

‘There are now apparently but few purely native observances 
among the Yaquis of the haciendas, and the same may be said of the 
old customs. Velasco," in 1850, mentioned four special Yaqui 
dances, the “Tesguin” (Tesvino), “Pascola,"? “Venado," and 
“*Coyote,"* and at least three of these still survive among the freer 
onttved to Melle Gre nod perch the cots, on which they sabiited oni mghitll, 
(ten they were sarched to Hermosillo, about 35 miles distant, One of the men, whom 
T later exatnined in the hospital at Hermosillo, was hodly wounded in the knee at Maxis 
‘tan, but he crnwled away into the tieush where he hdl for sl or seven days, subsinting om 
farthing becoaldfind. The tat day, fom extreme tit, he dank his use, Finally 
Balen ve fee wieeeniti emer ey 
‘ough operat mes seme hn.” Sina Yeeeah be cede ne 
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members of the tribe. At the haciendas, however, or at Mexican 
fiestas, Yaqui music and dancing, as well as other Yaqui customs, 
are becoming more and more like those of the Mexicans, 

Zithiga, Velasco (page 78), and Escudero mention a peculiar 
but now apparently unknown Yaqui custom of exchanging wives. 
Escudero! says the observance was a part of a fiesta or ceremony 
called Tutile Gamuchi, and those who did not exchange wives on 
this occasion were not considered good Yaquis, Hemandex* says 
he found no trace of this, nor could he obtain any account of it 
from the Vaquis themselves. If any survival of such a custom still 
persists it can be only among the free members of the tribe, obser- 
vations among whom are lacking. 

A former custom, traces of which are still heard of, was the 
initiation of the youths by the warriors* This ceremony, appar- 
ently identical with that practised by the Opatas,* consisted in 
giving the applicant useful counsel and in subjecting him to various 
tests of endurance, particularly by lacerating him with eagle's claw 

Marriage, natal, and mortuary ceremonies are mainly Cath 
buit from what I could learn of the subject they are never without a 
strong tinge of the native, Among women marriage usvally 
takes place very early. ‘The bridegroom is chosen, at least nom~ 
inally, by the father of the girl. The dead are buried in the ground. 
No tribe in Sonora practises cremation. 

Character, —The Yaqui, as all agree who know him and as can 
be easily seen anywhere, besides being a good workman is gener- 
ally orderly, cheerful, intelligent, endurant, and brave, He loves 
‘music,’ dancing, and sport, and greatly appreciates wit and humor; * 
but he is also easily provoked to rebellion, is occasionally inclined 
to shiftlessness and to drink to excess, is quite superstitious, and is 

i 135: 
10p. ets p94: 

* Compare Hernaniter, 94. 
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never very provident. From my own observation it would seem 
that the Yaqui is in no way radically different from the typical 
Indian, save that he is of superior physique and virility. 

The best account of the bravery of the warring Yaquis was 
given me by the Mexican army officers who fought or still fight 
against them,' ‘They run if defeated, but once captured they offer 
no complaint and make no effort to escape execution, their usual 
fate. Velasco? wrote in 1850: "They are of firm character and 
nothing will move them when they decide upon some project or are 
guarding a secret, Even the Masons are hardly capable of equal- 
ing the Yaquis in the vigilance with which they keep their mysteries, 
secrets, or undertakings.” ‘The same is quite true today. No 
Yaqui captive has been known to turn traitor, even at the cost of 
life, ‘The invariable answers of the prisoner to his questioners 
are: “No se” ("1 do not know") and “ Caito culpa" (“No 
fault") 

‘The cetermination of the Yaquis to resent Mexican encroachment 
on their land and white domination may be illustrated by merely 
stating that they have had important uprisings against the Spanish 
or Mexicans in 1609, 1740-41, 1764-67, 1825-27, 1832, 1840, 
1867-68, 1887, 1889-1901, and 1902, Since 1825 the tribe has 
never been really at peace, 

‘The warfare of the Yaquis is not that of savages. They have 

The higher aficersof the Mexican army sre, at « rile, educated ten and gentle: 
sen Int the common soldiers are often reeled frm critinals and are undoubtedly #6 
Apomsble for moch of the yrom Injustice abd many of the tarbarden commited agin 
the fodiens. 
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many times in the past been reported to have plundered neighbor- 
ing ranches, but I have learned of no’ such occurrence in recent 
time. Mail stages, sometimes with passengers and valuables, pass 
daily through their country ; only once during the uprising of t902 
was one of these attacked and its occupants killed, and then it was 
not certain that the déed was done by Yaquis. Instances of torture 
have been spoken of; it is said that some captured Mexican soldiers 
Were compelled to walk barefooted, or even with the soles of the 
feet cut off, over hot coals, but the statement of the occurrence is 
difficult to verify, It would of course be folly to suppose that all the 
Yaquis lack barbarity as well as other bad qualities." Two Ameri- 
cans from Hermosillo were killed by members of the tribe near 
‘Torim? but it appears that the men had been imprudent, endeavor- 
ing, in the face of warning, to photograph an armed band. 


THE OPATAS 

“The Opatas havea good claim to be better known toanthropology. 
‘The tribe has nearly always been friendly to the whites, and, with 
thor good qualitics, has always shown a brave spirit, The people 
speak, or rather spoke, a language different from that of all the 
other large Sonora tribes ; they differ also in other ways, all of 
which increases the desirability of learning something of their origi- 
nal hiabits and relations. For much knowledge that could once 
have been acquired, it is now too late, but with persistent effort 
something might still be saved, ‘The tribe is disappearing —in 
4 manner exceptional among American tribes — by voluntary amal- 
gamation with the whites, whose numbers in the Opata country, 
since the termination of Apache hostilities, have greatly increased, 
Ina few generations, under conditions similar to those of the pres- 
cent, the Opatas as such will have ceased to exist. 

‘Particularly after aueh examples as they witness in the Mexicans. They are dis- 
tributed trondcast among the ranches, whee they are prnclcally In slavery. At the 
Guadalajara Hoxpital 1 examined over twenty women, nearly all speaking Spanish and 
elonging to the Catholic church, enery one of whom hal Joxt not only every adult rela 
tion but even het chiliven, the latter having been torn away from their mothers and given 
to whomever applied for them, At the Hertnosillo Hospital 1 saw » girl, seven or 
‘eight years of age, with three bullet wounds in her body, and there were also # uumber 
‘of wounded women, There is no emt of such examples. 

“Their bones still lay in the brush in 1902, bat I was wnable to recaver them. 
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I visited this tribe in several, localities, particularly at Opodepe, 
along San Miguel river, and at Tuape.' San Miguel valley is ap- 
parently the principal focus of the remnants of the people. 

According to data gathered from all sources, small numbers of 
‘ure-blood Opatas may still be found at Masacauvi, La Concepcion, 
‘Snaque, Baviacori, Distancia, Aconche, San Felipe, Huepac or Hue- 
paca, Banamiche, Sinoquipe, Arispe, Chinape or Chinapa, Biquache ; 
also at Rayon, where they are mixed with the Fimas; and at San 
Miguel, Opodepe, San José, San Juan, Marysiche, Pueblo Viejo, 
‘Tuape, and Cucurpe, on the Rio San Miguel ; with a few more in 
the district of Moctezuma and Sabuaripa (pL. ry, 3; pl tx, 3)2 In 
a number of these settlements which I visited there were but few 
pure-bloods, At the little village of Tuape, however, and in the/ad- 
Jacent Pueblo Viejo, the pure Opatas are still in large majority.? 
Here also many of them sill know their own language and preserve 
at least some of their custams and ceremonies, and probably some 
folklore and traditions, This fact, together with the proximity: of 
Tuape to the railroad (less than a day's journey from Querobabi, 
fon the Sonora Railroad), makes this locality especially favorable for 
investigation, 

Dreillings ; Dress: Industries. —‘The present Opata dwellings 
are quadcilateral, with flat oF slightly sloping roofs, thus following 
the general type of native dwellings throughout Sonora (pl vit, 2) 
Formerly, T was told, the Opatas also built round structures, "The 
materials used for the walls are stone, adobe, and reeds (or a com- 
bination of some or all of these), and zacate, reeds, boughs, and 
mud for the roofs. Formerly stone foundations or walls were come 
mon, with roofs of native timber, ocatilla, grass, and mud: 

Of native costume but few traces now remain. Men wear pan- 

SAtTuape I wat fortunate as find to eenident Americans, ane, Mr James Gy 
hie, stall the fe tic othe age, theater tt EM Alderney «pylon 
finer, Mr Chitt's companion. Hoth of these gentleanen have given me tach eelcanie 
aid. ove pacclaly 1 Dr Alder, who as Nord may yeas moa the Opes, 
a lange pact ofthe information herein ote fa regard to the he 
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taloons and shirts of manta, as do all the rural male population of the 
locality ; the women dress in loose shirts, jackets, and skirts, all 
made of manta or calico, A few serapes of wool or cotton are the 
only specimens of native weaving now to be seen, In the past, Dr 
Alderman was told, these people made blankets or tifmas of coarse 
woven fabric, which were wrapped around the body ;' originally this 
was the onily article, except a breech-cloth, worn by the men, The 
women formerly wore short skirts made from the inside bark of the 
cottonwood, which was obtained in large sheets and scraped down 
nearly to the thinness of paper. 

‘The chief occupation of the Opatas is agriculture, their crops 
consisting principally of maize, frijoles, melons, and chile? They 
also fish in the rivers for a species of minnow, which they eat 
whole ; formerly they netted them with their tilmas. Some of the 
men are employed as laborers, drivers, etc. 

The Opatas make water jars and cooking vessels of clay, burn 
ing them to about the hardness and color of red brick. In ancient 
times, they say, they made a kind of stoneware, some of the stone 
jars being nicely finished inside and out and holding up to ten 
gallons or more, The women make hats and a few ordinary baskets 
and mats from the palm leaf; formerly they made baskets and 
water vessels of willow. They also make ropes and thongs from 
the fiber of the maguey and yucca, from which they also formerly 
manufactured snares for deer and peccaries, when these animals 
were very abundant in their country. This was the principal means 
of trapping known to the tribe, Of the same fibers they also wove 
better tilmas, which were worn at fiestas and on other great occa- 
sions, 

It appears that the Opatas made four kinds of fermented liquor 
—one of com (éesvino) ; one of mezcal ;* one of the fruits of various 
cacti, such as the saguaro, the pitaya, the cholla, and the nopal ; 
and the last from the stringent native grape. Tespino seems now 
Coropare Aue Ensayo, pe 9$ et Het: 
pevte gat ON 
‘The wild rape i wo be found all over the Province [Sonors] in darsp ravines 


teepiog up the groves of willows, poplars and memyaiten. It in called Aurapwe in Opate, 
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to be the only native liquor, being sometimes made in San Miguel 
valley. 

Social Customs. —There are now apparently no traces of tribal 
organization among the Opatas, and their only religion is an adapta~ 
tion of the Catholic faith, To correctly determine the exact status 
of any people in these respects, however, would require personal 
and prolonged, specific investigation. 

Along San Miguel valley the Opatas do not like to be regarded 
as Indians ; they prefer to be called “Mexicans.” Very few under 
thirty. years of age can speak their native language ; even if they 
understand it they do not like to employ it, and if any one addresses 
them in Opata, they answer in Spanish, According to Dr Alder- 
man, in all the families of Tuape, with one exception, the older peo- 
ple speak the native language while the children use only: Spanish, 

‘The Opatas maintain their reputation for honesty, but there are 
exceptions among youths who come frequently in contact with 
whites. Crime is almost entirely confined to murder, the result of 
drink or jealousy. 

Both sexes among the Opatas are apparently as much inclined 
to excess in drink as among the neighboring tribes; but there is 
nowhere north of the Rio Grande del Sur (Rio ‘Tololotlan) such 
thorough addiction to drink as in many parts south of it—in the 
Pulgue or cata regions. The only native drink made today by the 
Opatas of San Miguel valley is, as above mentioned, a rather weale 
fesvino, made by fermenting com with yeast. Occasionally the corn 
is first made to sprout, which was the original method, This liquor 
seems to leave no permanent bad effects, Unfortunately, at the 
‘numerous fiestas, particularly among the vecinus, the Indians con 
sume much Mexican mezcal or other liquor, often of a vile quality, 
Alcoholic drinks of all kinds generally produce at first a state of 
hilarity, manifested by singing, shouting, playing, dancing, and some- 
times by fighting; this is followed by stupidity and finally stuporous 
sleep. 

{seid a of tle benefit. 1 have seen vinegar anu even rum made of if ft itl ele 
dom used for this purpose"—Znds Ewsays, exp. ty ee. Among the Pinas, the 


‘wine of din, with which they become Inioxicatd, a unde out of maze, the maguey 


called metcal, whest, Ilion fg, and other things's bat the wort of all ls that made of 
he alder tree""— Ibid, exp, vy see. 4. 
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The women are reported to be virtuous, but those addicted to 
drink are said usually to become dissolute ; for neither vice, how- 
ever, are they ostracized, and indeed occasional drunkenness is not 
regarded as at all degrading. 

‘The Opatas deny that polygamy ever prevailed among them, 
but they acknowledge that occasionally men had coneubines, 

Traditions ; Former Culture, —There are certain traditions among 
the Opatas, but the subject would require long and. patient investi- 
gation and careful sifting from foreign’ elements, The younger 
generation, as among all Indians adopting white men’s habits, are 
ignorant of their history. Perhaps the Opatas farther eastward, 
near the lofty sierras, preserve more traditionary lore than those of 
San Miguel valley, Bandelier' obtained from them references to 
their fights with the Casas Grandes (Chihuahua) people, which 
must have occurred in very ancient times, since the Casas Grandes 
structures have not been inhabited within the historical period, 
Their most vivid and numerous recollections, however, pertain to 
their long struggle against the Apaches, 

Asto the former culture of the tribe we must rely mainly on 
the account preserved in the Rude Ensayo, A few surmises may also 
be made from relies found in the Opata country, According to Dr 
Alderman the only farming implement found is @ hoe made from 
‘guayacan (lignum vite), but stone axes, mealing stones, and stone 
‘mortars are found quite frequently. Arrow-heads and lance-heads 
of bone are also often found, but few of Aint have been discovered, 
and these are believed by the Opatas to have been lost by other 
tribes, especially the Apaches, while at war with them, A. few 
broken clay images have been unearthed, but none of these nor any 
of the other specimens mentioned have been preserved. 

Native Observances. — The chief one of the few entirely native 
observances still practised is known as Tigewaro? which purports to 
be the celebration of a peculiar victory once achieved by some 
Opata women over a band of marauding Apaches. According to 








Final Report, pat th 

According 1 the Aude Ensayo the term éepuara (there iy 30 mention of the ob 
servance beating the name) means the large. sparrowihawk (js 46)s while farmare was 
the plant tulnacke or larger eetfate (p. 64 orig. )- 
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the more or less variable tradition, an important Opata pueblo, in 
which was kept the much-coveted figure of the powerful god 
Taguaro, was one day suddenly attacked by Apaches while the 
men had departed for some reason, leaving the women alone. The 
Apaches were always enemies of the Opatas, and on this occasion 
they wanted above all to get possession of the idol. It chanced, 
however, that they were discovered by some women who went to 
get water; these alarmed the others, and all armed themselves, 
principally with ashes, with which they blinded the invaders, threw 
them into confusion, and finally repulsed them. ‘The men return- 
ing soon after, the pueblo with its precious idol remained safe. ‘The 
strange victory was attributed to aid from Taguaro, hence the 
Taguaro is now celebrated in its commemoration.” 
Fl Taguaro is held the first Monday after Easter week. A doll 

is make from straw and rags, in representation of Taguaro, and ig 
placed during thenight preceding the ceremony on top of the church 
tower. Early in the morning of the Zagwaro day a band of Opatas, 
dressed to represent Apaches, with faces and bodies: painted, and 
armed with bows, arrows, and guns, proceed for a certain distance 
beyond the village, then turn and simulate the stealthy approach of 
an enemy. They pass unnoticed until near the church, when 
suddenly they begin yelling and shooting at the stick on which the 
image is perched, trying to knock it down. ‘They eventually suc- 
ceed, and as the image falls they pounce upon it and dance with it 
through the village, carrying it away. But as they reach the plaza 
they are confronted by the women of the settlement, who carry 
baskets and other utensils hidden under their rebozos, ‘The two 
parties commence to taunt each other, and finally rush together as 
in battle, whereupon the women reach into their receptacles and the 
rushing " Apaches” are treated to a shower of ashes, which blinds 
them ; they are thus thrown into confusion and the entire invading 
od only one re ail 
seman tte eee 
Salitants of the yoeblo coe tthe defense aid to recover what has beee takes. Ace 
{his the people >to the plara, where san w high pole with «figure we dll {mwhvce) 
‘on the top, which iv the Taguaro, ‘The old ‘ones come with some rattles and aing, while 


Ue mre sot atthe gue and wccoring wo thelr deatrty resive ovation or vituper. 
pontiiy) 
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party retreats, pursued by the women who take as many prisoners 
as possible, Sometimes half a dozen women seize a single 
“ Apache" and carry him off with them by main force. Finally 
the whole attacking party is dispersed or taken captive, leaving 
the image of Taguaro in safety. The prisoners are taken to the 
quardhouse, and in order to gain freedom are obliged to pay a fine 
(in Tuape usually two and a half pesos). The money thus obtained 
is generally expended for drink. 

‘Thus is the occasion celebrated one year, The next year the 
doll is made and put in place by the men who the year before be- 
longed to the attacking party, and a band of women dress in repre~ 
sentation of Apaches and attack the town, while the men at home 
take the part of the women with the ashes, etc. 

‘Another ceremony still observed is known as La Cuelga,' and 
occurs the day after the Taguare. There are music and dancing, 
but the principal feature is an exchange of gifts between men and 
women, mostly, though not exclusively, between husband and wife 
—the peculiarity of the giving being that the receiver is bound at 
the next Cuelga to repay the donor at a double rate. There is no 
limit to what may be given: it may be a piece of money or a cow, 
and the custom isa source of much merriment as well as of some 
vexation, Articles that eannot conveniently be made up in a pack- 
age are transferred by means of signs or of writing in a wrapper or 
an envelope. 

‘These observances were witnessed by both Dr Alderman and 
Mr Chism, and their description agrees with the above. The same 
custom, with variants, is observed in several places besides Tuape 

In former times the Opatas practised, with ceremony, the initi 
tion of young men as warriors? They also had a nocturnal dance 
a8 an invocation for rain, in which “a number of girls, dressed in 
white or simply wearing a chemise, would come out at night to 
dance in a place previously well swept and embellished, leaving be- 
hind them, in the house from which they came, their musicians, 
Tihcmnds (op tp i), who do ype fh nerve, ing named 
thor, ays it a known at Dap insmaca'* (** Givesme-sed-L-sballgiveyou) amd isk 
‘commemoration of the fraternisation of the Opatas aud the Spanish. The “double rate!” 








‘snot enone. 
"Rude Ennaye, pp. 86-87. 
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who consisted of old men and women, making a noise with hollow 
gourds, sticks and bones"? 

In addition the Opatas have numerous nominally Catholic 
fiestas, of which drinking seems to be the general culmination, 

Physiological and Medical, —Opata girls generally attain puberty 
during the twelfth or thirteenth year, but Dr Alderman saw two girls 
who reached this stage at about nine years. Puberty, as well as the 
established function, seldom occasion difficulty; yet there are ex- 
ceptions. The menses last mostly from three to five days; meno- 
pause generally occurs between forty-five and fifty years, Women 
remain secluded during menstruation, 

Opata girls now marry at all ages after puberty, although gen- 
erally between fifteen and cighteen years, Marriage is seldom con- 
tracted as a result of mutual love, it being arranged by the parents. 
During married life the woman occupies a subordinate position, not, 
however, without having and asserting some rights of her own and 
enjoying considerable liberty. 

A few cases of sterility have been observed, but in general the 
Opata women are prolific, Five or six children in a family are 
common, and there are instances in which one woman has borne 
twelve, fifteen, and even more children. Nevertheless, a large 
grown-up family is not usual, many: of the children dying, parti- 
cularly of intestinal disorders, when young, ‘Twins are born occa 
sionally, probably somewhat more frequently than among whites. 

With the aid of Dr Alderman 1 have obtained the following 
limited statistics, which were recorded with reasonable care and after 
repeated inquiry: As among all Indians, it is hard to obtain the 
actual facts of this nature among the Opatas, owing to ignorance 
and prejudice. But few of the Opatas know their age, hence most 
of the ages could only be approximated by asking the Indians how. 
old they were when the French were in Mexico, or when the 
cholera raged in their country, or if they remember when gold was 
discovered in California, etc, 

The interest of the different columns is self-evident ; they show 
the fertility of the people, the high mortality of children, the very 


*Ruide Ensayo, pp. 79-80 (173 of tans.) For accounts of father cbservances see 
id, eap. v and Hemanies, op. cit, p. sik 
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carly age at which women frequently commence to bear, a large per= 
centage of miscarriages, and frequency of twins. 
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Some of the miscarriages are undoubtedly due to syphilis ; 
others, in Dr Alderman’s opinion, are caused by the women lifting 
heavy loads on and off their heads, this being their favorite mode of 
carrying, the women conveying in this way nearly all the water 
used by the family from the rivers up trails to their houses, which 
ft Tuape are 75 to 100 feet above the supply, The jars in which 
they carry the water often hold six gallons, and when filled weigh 


Some panies although pots feminine form, ace used for both sexes in the 
samme form. ‘Two children inthe suave family may bear the same nanve, Dr Akerman 
snttes me, Oet. 16, 1903, on this interesting subject as follows ** You woold find in als 
‘most all the families two of the same ume and wornetines more, ‘They nate their 
‘children after the saints, wach ay Jest, Juan, Jost, ele, And if child Ales, the next 
child that is born inthe fly takes the same name in memory of the departed. Th some 
of the lange fasiles, a8 many as three, oF even four, children. have honored vome one 
salot by wearing his naive, Some of their names are wed for both ils abd boys, wich 
‘ Jenia, Refugio, ete. Tt i true that these names have # feminine termination, as 
Jesuag, Refugia, bat these people use the mascatine name for both sexea. In rare cases 
Thave known two of the sane sex and stme nate fa one fanily, and both living. 
‘a not very exceptional to find brother and waster by the name of Carmacion, and often 
‘little Jesuses in the same family, fall brother and sister. In x house adjoining the 
store where you workest when you were here, there wasn case of this kind, althoogl the 
People were not of fll blond." 
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about $5 pounds, To raise this load and put it on the head cer 
tainly cannot be conducive to the safety of a pregnant woman, 

Most of the children die, when young, from intestinal disorders, 
measles, and occasionally smallpox. But little care is taken of the 
health of the children. No effort is made to avoid contagion or epi 
demics. On the contrary, mothers will deliberately expose thelr 
little ones to. measles and other contagious diseases, believing that 
they must contract them sooner or later and that it is better for 
them to get through with it, Ihave met with a similar sentiment 
and practice in several localities among the white Mexicans, and it~ 
deed it is not unknown among our own people ! 

Although Dr Alderman has attended nearly fity confinements 
among the Opatas, he never observed a deformed pelvis, and T have 
Hot seen one. ‘The external as well ag the internal genital organs 
do not differ appreciably from those of whites. In only a small 
Proportion of the cases is the pubis or the axilla without hait, 

‘The foctus is believed to breathe in the womb, air gaining access 
to it through the vagina; should the latter be occluded in any 
‘manner, the child will lose its breath and die. An Opata woman 
recently testified to this effect before a judge, 

Labor lasts usually from eight to eighteen hours, but instances 
are known of a duration of but a few minutes, while, on the other 
hand, in a small number of cases several days elapsed’ between the 
first occurrence of pains and the delivery, without prolonged inter- 
ruption in the pains. There are but few instances in which the labor 
was more or Jess atypical and really difficult. Among the cases in 
Which he assisted, Dr Alderman has seen but one fect presentation ; 
he never saw nor could I lear of any monstrosities, 

4n labor the woman usually kneels or squats with her feet apart. 
She is attended by her nearest female relatives, but other women 
and even men and children may be present: the event is tiot eon 
sidered one making secrecy necessary. A reboz0, or light shavl, is 
tied about the woman's abdomen, above the fundus, and tightened 
as much as “two women can draw” (Alderman). ‘During the pains 
(at any period of the labor) a woman takes the patient (who has as- 
sumed a sort of siting posture) by the hips and shakes her violently 
toand fro; this manipulation is repeated at intervals until the child 
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is born, Sometimes two women, one at each side, will alternate in 
pressing strongly on the fundus. 

‘The cord is tied and cut. ‘The placental portion must in some 
way be fastened to the thigh, otherwise, it is, believed, it might re- 
cede and be lost within, when the woman could not be delivered of 
it and the after-birth. The placenta, however, seldom causes 
trouble; it is buried, with no special care or secrecy, ‘The toilet 
of the mother is restricted to drying with pieces of cloth, washing 
being delayed until the dieta is over. If flooding occurs, the women 
set fire to mescal wine, which, when warm, is extinguished ; into 
this is then dipped a piece of muslin which is introduced as far as 
possible into the vagina. This treatment is sometimes, though not 
generally, effective, 

After delivery the woman usually remains four or five days in 
bed; but she observes a diets for forty days, during which time she 
must not wash nor comb her hair. ‘The dicta consists of the ex- 
clusion of chile, frijoles, fresh meats, etc. ; the woman subsists solely 
on a little dried meat, chicken, eggs, and a few other simple unstim- 
ulating foods, with but a small allowance of salt. It is probable 
that this limited diet is in part the result of Mexican influence. 
Nursing is generally normal, although it happens, particularly in 
the more fleshy women, that the secretion is scanty, As among 
others Indians the nursing is often prolonged until the child is two 
years of age or even older, but the child is weaned at once if the 
woman finds that she is again pregnant. 

‘The Opata women attribute a peculiar influence on the health of 
the new-born child to the anterior cranial fontanel, though I have 
reason to doubt whether this is original with them, This soft 
place on the infant's head is called mojera, and is believed to be 
capable of ‘falling down," thus making the child ill. To prevent 
this, Dr Alderman told me, a woman takes the babe on her knee, 
lets its head hang downward, and, introducing her thumb into its 
mouth, presses strongly upward upon the palate, sometimes suffi- 
cently to abrade it, thus “raising” the mojera, Sometimes, when 
an older child is sick, an old woman will suggest that its moera 
needs “ raising"; the child is thereupon lifted by the heels and 
shaken up and down, 

A eT ge 
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Another curious belief of the Opatas which Dr Alderman has 
sometimes observed, is that people, and especially children, have a 
certain part of the intestine, called ¢ripiide, which they may lose, but 
which can grow again. 

‘Native medical treatment is on the decline among that portion 
of the Opatas more particularly dealt with here. T could learn of 
no medicine-men, of which there was no dearth at the time the 
Rudo Ensayo was written, but along the Rio San Miguel there are 
afew old medicine-women who know and use such herbs as pep- 
permint, rosa de castilla, etc. Camomile, red-lead, and metallic 
mercury are procured from the dealers and are used quite indis- 
criminately. Dr Alderman, whose services are frequently demanded, 
new of a child who was given a decoction of native herbs which 
resulted in death a few minutes later. Some of the old women's 
mixtures are said to contain twenty or more ingredients, as. barks, 
thorns, roots, leaves, flowers, seeds, nuts, grass, and domestic sup- 
plies, such as coffee, rice, salt, sugar, tea, pepper, and egg-shells. 
‘These are sometimes boiled in water, milk, wine, or vinegar. Such 
concoctions are given even to babies while teething, and some of 
them, as might be expected, do not survive. 

‘There is no doubt that there are many valuable medicinal plants 
in the region, some of which may have been well known to the 
earlier Opatas ;! but nowadays they are rarely used with discrimi- 
nation, For snake bites the people employ a lactescent cathartic 
plant called golondrina, while scalds or burns are sometimes treated 
by the application of dog excrement. 

Prayers and offerings to saints are today resorted to'more than 
medication by the Opatas, as by the white Mexicans, 

Sick persons must not touch water except to drink, and they 
must not shave nor comb their hair, nor taste fruit of any kind. To 
cover the body with a coating of lard is regarded as very beneficial, 
Vermin, especially on a sick person, are believed to be healthful, 
and few can be found who are not supplied. 


The Ande Kmcoye ia replete with secounts of native medicinal herby and their wet, 
‘There were remedies for amenorber, dificult labor, wounds, fractures te. The peyote 
‘was well known to the Opaing, at well as to the Yaqui, Treatment by incantation and 
secking was alo practised. 
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‘According to Dr Alderman the Opatas believe it to be unwhole- 
some to bathe, except on San Juan Bautista's day (the great holi- 
day of all Sonora Indians), when all water is holy and therefore 
harmless.* 

The most common disorders among the Opatas, as among all 
the Indians of the Southwest, are those of the digestive system; in 
infants, as above mentioned, they are often fatal, Malarial fever is 
also prevalent. 

‘Among twenty-two women from San Miguel valley whom I 
‘measured, seven had goitres.* In these cases the enlargement was 
twice unilateral, only on the right side, and five times bilateral, but 
without exception larger on the right. ‘The natives haye no definite 
conception of the cause of this disease and no knowledge of how to 
cure it, All the goitres seen but one were of moderate size, I ob- 
served no case of the disease among the men, but was informed 
that they are afflicted with it also, though much more rarely than 
the women, 

‘Venereal diseases are quite common, but, as among other north- 
Mexican tribes, serious syphilitic lesions scem to be rare. Rickets 
is unknown among those of pure blood. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
occuts, but is not prevalent; it seems to attack the half-breeds 
oftener than the full-bloods. 

Insanity and idiocy are said to be very rare. In/all his experi- 
ence with the Opatas Dr Alderman knew but one insane person (a 
man who had the delusion that he owned everything) and but a 
single feeble-minded individual. I could obtain no information re- 
frrding children born blind or deaf The only case of serious 
"Trane beliefs are not wholly original with the Opataa, but were largely introdaced 
ty the Spaninh Mexicans, among whoa they ate stil prevent. The ordinary Mexican 
Iw afmid of water. 1 have never seem my mse companions and very selon thove of 
the Netter class of white Mexicans, wack, I was many tes warned! ot to wash sny 
hands sod face every marning j and when toward the elow of 1903 1 was stricken with 
fever, It was the unsnimons opinhon of those about me that it wes da t0-my mom 
fog damon. [Since writing the above I have found « similar tate of alfuis reported 
tong the Mexicans of the Opate eointry in 1Bay by Hardy (op, elt ps 725) ¢ and T 
fad also the fllowiog note In the Mace Ensaye, p- 158 tral Theve poor women 
[Opata} are in great need of such remedies [for amenorrhoes], for they go into the water 
sd tthe wt ll tes ""] 

"Native Races, ps 88s The Opatas of Opounrn are disigured by golte, but 
this disease sects tothe confined within thee leagues of the town." 
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nervous disease of which T could learn was that of paralysis agitans 
in a woman who had been addicted to liquor. 

On the whole the Opatas are healthier and generally in better 
physical condition than their white or mixed Mexican neighbors; 
and were the main principles of hygiene inculcated into them and 
alcoholism prevented they would rapidly increase in numbers: 

Last Customs,—Among the customs the Opatas have aban- 
doned are two that deserve particular mention, One is tattooing, 
which used to be practised on both sexes and from childhood (Rudo 
Ensayo, p. 84); the other is that of burial, in which the body: was 
laid in a grave with all the effects of the individual — his favorite 
dish, basin of water, etc. (ibid., p, 85)- I have seen no instance of 
tattooing, while burials take place in the campo santo of the church 
and according to the rites of the new religion. 


SeKIS, PAVAGOS, PIEAS 

Of the Seris T have met but one individual, the measurements 
of whom, for purposes of comparison, are given in the table at the 
close of this paper. 

The Papagos and Pimas were both studied principally in 
Arizona, Many of the Pimas Bajos, as mentioned before, are of 
about the same culture-status as the Yaquis or Mayos; while the 
Papagos along the Sonora border still retain enough of their 
aboriginal customs to, make them ethnologically important. ‘The 
Papagos near Torres, south of Hermosillo, make characteristic 
white coiled basketry with red figures. Several comparisons. con 
cerning the physical anthropology of these tribes will be found in 
the tables, 


Puvsicat, CHARACTERS o¥ TH SoNoRA’ TxDIANS 
As the details of my physical examination of the Opatas, Yaquis, 
and Mayos are being prepared for publication in another form, with 


An interesting case, probably allied to chores, wan recently communicated tome by 
Dr Alterman, 9 follows: **One of the men who work for Mr Chiam looks, walks, and, 
talks lke a very drunken man, acid this has been bis condition since birth. He ks mat~ 
red, nd ts the father of several children, whose iteligence Ison m par with other Opala, 
children of the same age. He does not drink to excess, he is an expert waguero, but 


‘ides in the most drunken manner, aod how be mauages 0 remali on his horse atid throw 
‘ho reata with pression i « wonder,” 
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similar data on all the tribes visited, 1 will restrict myselfi in. this 
place to a few particulars only. 

The most important result of the measurements is the definite 
separation, particularly by their head-form, of tribes that have 
always been supposed to be of identical origin, such as the Yaquis 
and Mayos, and the Pimas and Papagos, But there are also other 
points of great interest. 

The color of the Sonora Indians differs only individually; the 
pure-bloods are of the same brown as the Indians generally, rang- 
ing from light yellowish brown in some women and in some of the 
dressed younger men, to dark, nearly chocolate brown in others, 
particularly in some of the aged. The color of the little children, 
as a rule, is a live light to rich brown, of more uniform shade than 
in the adults, 

"The hair of the Sonora Indians is black and straight, growing 
toa fair but not extraordinary length, As a rule the beard is short 
and scant, particularly on the sides of the face, 

‘The body is generally well-developed and, except in the old, is 
well nourished and regular, Some of the women past the prime 
of life are rather stout, but none are obese.' Their breasts are 
usually of moderate size. ‘There is no steatopygy and no excessive 
abdomens, The feet and hands are always of moderate size. 

‘The face usually exhibits more or less pronounced alveolar 
prognathism and prominence of the malars. The forehead is seldom 
as well arched as in the pure whites, The eye-slits are often 
slightly oblique, the outer canthi a little higher than the inner. As 
‘a rule the fiasion depression is well marked in men, but is liable to 
be shallow and long in women, ‘The nasal bridge ranges from 
straight to moderately convex, while the septum is either horizontal 
or slightly inclined downward, Regular and pleasant features are 
the rule in the younger Indians, but real beauty is very rare among 
the pure-bloods. 

So much for the characteristics common to the Indians of 
Sonora, and indeed to practically all those of the Southwest. The 
tribal differences are scarcely detectable from casual observation ; they 
are confined almost exclusively to physical proportions, as ascer- 
tained by measurements, and to the intetrelations of these. The 

7 Some actually obese women are sen among. the Pimas of the Gila however. 
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Yaquis, whatever the cause may be, have among them taller and more 
powerful men than any of the Sonora tribes. ‘The Pimas are the 
‘most dolichocephalic of the Indians of the region, closely approach- 
ing the ancient cliff-dwellers of southern Utah ; the Mayos are the 
most short-headed, resembling in this respect the Opatas, Tepe- 
huanes, and Nahuas.' ‘The Yaquis are apparently a Pima physical 
stock, modified by mixture with the Mayos. ‘The Seris seem to be- 
Jong to the same type, possibly modified somewhat by the Apache. 
‘The Opatas are, according to many indications, a Tepehuane stock, 
with a considerable clement of the Pimas or Tarahumares, 

The above and other differences, on the details and signification of 
which 1 shall not now dwell, are shown in the accompanying tables, 

As the data which I obtained in the Southwest accumulate, it be- 
‘comes more and more apparent that we shall have to deal there not 
only with type but also with tribal differences in the various body di- 
‘mensions ; when these can be eliminated or explained, there is good 
Prospect of reducing all the numerous ethnic divisions of that great 
and important region to probably three principal physical groups, It 
is also evident that close relations of a physical nature to the various 
Sonora tribes will be found both north and south of that region. 
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155.1 to 157.5 —| bo 
357.6 to 160 —|— 
160.1 to 163.5 38 | 60 
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365.1 to 167.5 75 | 6.0 
167.6 to 170 37.0 | 10.0 
170.1 to 172.5 G) | 208 | 18.0 
172.6 to 175 113, | 14.0 
195.1 10 177.5 11,3, | 20.0 
177.6 10 x80 35.1 | 10.0 
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Creuauic Inpex (Males, Undeformed Heads) 










































































Oraras | Vagus | Mayor | gagiy | Pitas | Pavaccs 
4 
31). | 49, | oi. | ty | pla, | nl 
ba ze 
33 6.0 
6.4 6.0 
19.36 49 
9-7 8.0 
7 14.0 
15.36 20.0 
07 16.9 | (1) 
9-7 8.0 
_ 6.0 
6.4 2.0 
oa 8.0 = = 
TLownn Factat. Torx (7nymcn 2° ) mx Mats 
ae a 
Ovaras | Yaguis | Mayor | sygy | Ptas | Paracor 
(2°), | lS2), | p63, | 0) (50) 
75-16-99 aaj > | 37 20 
17-18.99 Pe rae 317 SoA, 
19-80.99 67 | 17 | 5,66 20 
B1-82.99 | 13.3 | 19.23 | 2%. 8.0 
83-84.99 | 10.0 | 19.23 | 18. 16.0 
85-86.99 13.3 | 30:8 | 28.28 300 
87-88.99, 16.7 | 11.54 | 16.98 10.0 | 16.0 
89-99.99 16.7 77 | 943 | (2) | 16.0 | 20.0 
91-97.99 | 20.0 | 19 | — 4.0 | 20 
93-94-99 =) ng | 189 40 4.0 
‘Aver. Menton-| 12.28 | 12.09 | 12.04 | (12.6) | 12.35 | 12.34 
Nasion Height. 
‘Aver. Diam. | 14.05 | 14.28 | 14-17 | (14.0) | 24.45 | 14.25 
Bizygom. Max, 
Aver, Lower | 86.6 | 85.3 | 84-97 | (0.0) | Bs.sa | 86.6 
Facial Index, 
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Nasan Inpex. (Males) 
Orsras Vaquis Mavos Seats Pawas—-Paraoos 
(st) (52) (53) (1) (53) (50) 
Average 81-x 78.96 80.24 (71.9) 78.067 79.85 


Mrasunenewts oy 4 Srxt ar Herwosrito, SoNoRA 


Name, Fernando. 
Age, about 7 
Physical condition, fair; no deformation, 

Height, xy007 0. 
Head; diam, antero-posterior max., 18.7 em. 
diam. lateral max,, 15.2 em, 
height, biauricular line to brégma, 13.1.em, 
Face + nventon-nasion height, 13.6 em. 
menton-crinion height 19.5 cm, 
diam, bizygom, max., 14.0 em, 
diam, frontal minim., 10.0 cm, 
diam, bigonial, 10,3 em, 
hose, height to nasion, 6 em, 
nose, breadth max., 4.35 em, 
mouth, width, 6,1 cm, 
Nose moderately convex, septum horizontal, Forehead but slightly 
sloping; supraorbital ridges, malars, and alveolar prognathism quite 
prominent, 








Yagur Sxvizs (Afaie) 
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439 |oss3| 375| 40 |sa9s| $5 | 265 |48.28 
133 |—| 37 | $0 | 5250) sos! 225 |as.ss 
140 |to7r| 34 | 40 [iso | 55 | 295 53.64 


233 [93.43/34 | 395 | 86.09) 3 | 2.65 |50.0 
134 |9n79) 34 | 40 [B50 | 5.2 | 2.65 |50.96 
? |—| 35 | 405 |se4a) 53 | 22 Janse 
sats |ot.t7 35 | 405 |s645! 54 | 255 lara 


DANISH MUSEUMS OF ARCHEOLOGY 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The National Museum at Copenhagen is composed of two 
departments, each being in turn subdivided. ‘The first department, 
under the direction of Dr Sophus Miller, consists of three divi- 
sions; (1) Danish Antiquities, (2) Ethnographic Collection, (3) 
Classical and Egyptian Archeology, ‘The chief division is that of 
Danish antiquities, Dr Carl Neergaard is the curator. ‘The curator- 
ship of the Ethnographic collection is at present vacant, ‘This is 
‘one of the oldest and finest collections of its kind in Europe. To 
it now belong many valuable specimens from the old Museum 
Wormianum, Little or no effort is being made to increase the 
Ethnographic collection, it being the policy of the institution to con- 
centrate its energies especially on the collection of national anti- 
quities, The division of Classical and Egyptian Archeology is 
under the immediate charge of Dr Blinkenberg, another of Dr 
Miller's colleagues, 

Dr W. Mollerup is director of the second department of the 
National Museum, which, like the first, is composed of three divi- 
sions, namely; (1) Coins, etc,, (2) Middle Ages, (3) Historical 
Museum of the Kings of Denmark in the “ Rosenborg Slot.” 

Of the combined collections, the chief interest ig centered in the 
Danish antiquities, As a people the Danes are proud of their pre- 
hiistoric past, No country has a more fruitful field of research for 
the periods covered by that past, and no countey has been more 
fortunate in the amount and character of the service rendered in 
the domain of its national archeology. ‘The traditions of a past, 
made glorious by such names as Thomsen and Worsaae, are being 
upheld by Sophus Miller, the present director. To the excellence 
of the work done for almost a hundred years is largely due the 
widespread interest in archeology which has Jed to the enactment of 
Jaws for the protection of monuments, and the control and disposi- 
tion of museum collections, The best of the megalithic and other 

” 
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prehistoric monuments, including kitchenmiddens, to the number of 
four thousand, now belong to the state, having been either bought 
or received a8 gifts from the owners of the land on which they are 
situated. 

In addition to the great collection at the national capital, 
already mentioned, there are ten provincial museums of archeology 
in Denmark, Seven of these are in Jutland, the largest being at 
Aarhus and one each in Fiinen, Laaland, and Bornholm, Each 
provincial museum, receives annually 1000 kroner ($280.00) from 
the state, In return for this subsidy, the museums may be called 
‘upon at any time to relinquish important specimens that may be 
wanted for the national collection at Copenhagen ; and the director 
of the national collection is ex officio advisory director of all the 
provincial museums, ‘This museum system has been in force only 
since 1880, so that important specimens obtained by the various 
museums. prior to that date can never be appropriated by the 
Copenhagen Museum, 

Dr Maller was making his annual tour of the provincial museums 
Jast summer at the time of my visit to Denmark, He had notified 
two of his colleagues of my. coming—Drs Neergaard and Sarauw, 
who received me mast cordially, ‘To them I am much indebted for 
special facilities and many courtesies, ‘The collections had increased 
largely since my visit in 1897, and new discoveries are being made 
constantly, One of last yeat’s principal finds, dating from the early 
Bronze age, had just been placed on exhibition, It is a solar rep- 
resentation and dates from about the year 1000 B, C. The sun's 
disk is mounted on a chariot and represented as being drawn by a 
horse. Both figures rest on the sixavhecled chariot. One side of 
the disk wan covered with gold-leaf, much of which is. still intact. 
The spiral ornament was first chiseled in the bronze and then the 
gold-leaf applied. by means of strong. pressure. ‘The other side is 
ormamented with a similar pattern, but the gold-leaf is lacking. 
The two figures were cast, the interior of the horse being filled with 
fine, argillaccous paste, The chariot is executed with the same 
skill as the figures it supports, the style of the whole being purely 
northern, ‘The fragments-were found about six inches beneath the 
surface in a marshy district called Trundholm (Zealand), ‘There 
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is mo evidence that the locality was covered by water when the 
object was left there, ‘The latter seems to have been intentionally 
broken and injured. The pieces were scattered over an area of 
about four meters square, and, in the opinion of Dr Miller,! had 
been left there as a religious offering and not as a hidden treasure. 
Dr Sarauw has brought together an interesting collection to rep- 
resent the various grains, chiefly wheat and barley, encased in the 
paste of which some of the Neolithic pottery is made, He has in 
preparation an important publication on this subject, 

Summer being the season for field work, one is fortunate to find 
as many as two members of the museum staff in the city at the 
same time. The day after I left Copenhagen, a party was expected 
to return from exploration in Jutland, and Dr Neergaard was to 
proceed immediately to another part of that peninsula (Virring) and 
resume excavations at an extensive prehistoric cemetery, dating 
from the first to the third century, A. D. The locality has already 
yielded a large amount of valuable material. In regard to explora- 
tions, provincial museums are not allowed to excavate without a 
permit from the National Museum authorities, but they are, of 
course, reimbursed for such specimens as are relinquished in favor 
of the Copenhagen collection. While the system is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory, it is defective in 30 far as it tends to discourage 
competition among the various museums. There is no incentive to 
local pride, hence provincial treasures are seldom if ever augmented 
by gifts from private citizens, 

Antiquities of gold and silver found in Denmark are treated as 
a class apart. They must become the property of the state, which 
pays the findera sum equal to their intrinsic value, to which a 
small bonus is added. The bonus lessens the temptation to sell to 
another purchaser than the state, or even to melt down precious 
relics for the mere value of the metal they may contain. ‘Thus has 
the National Museum succeeded in bringing together an almost un- 
Fivaled collection of gold and silver ornaments and utensils. ‘These 
treasures, once in its possession, are guarded with the utmost care. 
In 1802 the collection was robbed of its most valued possession, 


‘Nordithe Fertidiminder, 1903, ps 322. 
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the two celebrated gold horns found in 1639 and 1734. The loss 
was all the more serious in view of the fact that no casts had been 
taken of the originals, the only record left being unsatisfactory 
drawings. Such a theft would be impossible now. The curator, in 
Person, opens and closes each day the special cases in which gold 
and silver objects are displayed. 

Objects in bronze are also much’ prized, because of their com- 
parative rarity and archeologica! bearing. The Copenhagen Museum 
alone has enough material from which to write a fairly complete 
history of the Bronze age in northern Europe. One of the most 
attractive cases is that containing twenty-one large bronze trumpets 
(Lure), These were made in pairs suggesting the paired horns of 
an ox. Half a dozen of the best preserved trumpets needed only 
slight repairs to put them in condition for use. And what could be 
more appropriate than to make use of them in connection with the 
celebration of the National holiday! This is precisely what Dr 
Miller has decided to do, the first annual concert having taken 
place on the 24th of last June. This, it may be remembered, is the 
Feast of St John, supposed by some to be a relic of Baal worship, 
and still quite generally observed in the countries of Europe. 
While on an archeological excursion in France (departments of In- 
dre-et-Loire and Dordogne), last June and July, my attention was 
attracted to evidences of numerous recent bonfires at crossroads 
and other convenient meeting places. My companions, Frenchmen, 
informed me that these bonfires were lighted on the eve (June 23) 
of St John's Day. Door lintels were also decorated with flowers 
and twigs, The same custom is said to exist in England and Ire~ 
land. In Denmark it is the national holiday, Returning to the 
bronze trumpets, the playing last June was done by two musicians 
from the royal opera, the ceremony taking place on the 24th at 
high noon. The performers stood on the low, flat roof over the 
entrance to the Museum. They turned first toward the inner court 
and blew a blast ; then faced the throng of 10,000 spectators, and 
played the National hymn, the performance lasting about twenty 
minutes, 

"Two or three cancerts had been gives. previously, but at longer intervals than ome 
yer, 
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‘The national antiquities were formerly housed in the “Keistians- 
borg Slot"; were there, in fact, when the theft of the gold horns 
took place. After a disastrous fire which practically destroyed the 
palace, the Danish antiquities were transferred to the adjoining 
 Prinsens Palais,” which still serves as their repository, It is an 
old structure, not perfectly adapted to museum purposes, but the 
curators have made the most of their facilities, ‘The labeling (in 
Danish only)is thorough and leaves nothing to be desired in point 
of execution, Foreigners not familiar with the Danish language 
may procure a very satisfactory catalogue in German (Fihrer dureh 
die Dinische Sammlung + Vorgeschichilche Zeit), An English cata- 
logue is in preparation. 

tis unfortunate that such a large and systematically arranged 
collection should not be made the basis of university instruction in 
the subject of national archeology, and that the author of such an 
excellent text-book as Miller's Nordische Altertumskunde should 
not occupy a professorship in the neighboring university, Worsaae 
used to offer a course gratis, but now there is only an occasional 
(free) lecture. 





THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—III 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 
VIL, — Numexation: 

1, Exvqorocy or Nuwerats,— In the following table the first 
ten numerals of Chamorro are compared with languages of the Ma- 
lay archipelago, the Philippines, the Island of Formosa, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Madagascar, and Micronesia: 























Ore two | Turex | Four | Five 
Primitive root a, ta 
Shaner, Guam, [taste 

ipplnes| sar 

bie ape eer bird 
Modern Malayan. | sar 
Tsu, Formosa, hunt 
Teuitioan, Formosa. | aha 
Sekhoan, —* tudadumat 
Tayal, " totoch 
Ulawa, Solomon Tas, | ¢ ta 
Bi ¢ dua, 
Samoa, Sst 
Hawaii baht 
Easter fd. a taki 
Maori, New Zealand, | faAd 
Madainscar. tsa 
Yop, Caroline tds, | rep, deb thal 
Radack, Marshall tds, [duon | run | dittu | emmen | talline 





In the above examples, with the exception of the Tayal, which 
is spoken by the aborigines inhabiting the mountain districts of 
northern Formosa, and the languages of Yap and Radack, which are 
classed as Micronesian, a wonderful correspondence will be seen. 
Practically the same system of numeration is used by natives of 
islands distributed from the north temperate to the south temperate 
zone of the Pacific ocean, and from Madagascar, off the east coast 
of Africa, to Easter island, which is situated in 109° 30” west longi- 
tude, almost on the meridian which separates Colorado and Utah. 

primitive roote are selected from the languages of the primitive inhabitants of 
per aa! ‘See Wallace, The Afalay Arehipelagy, New York, 1869, pps 


95 
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‘The Chamorro, like the greater number of these languages, has 
a purely decimal system ; in the neighboring Micronesian islands and 
in several of the languages spoken in Formosa this is not the case: 
Thus, in Yap seven is designated by ‘six-and-one,’ eight by * six- 
and-two,’ mine by ‘six-and-three'; in Radack, of the Marshall 
group, sir is expressed by ‘ three-three,’ seven by ‘ three-three-and- 
one’ ; eight by ‘double-four,’ mize by ‘double-four-and-one' ; in 
Formosa the Tsu language, spoken by the inhabitants of the 























[sx [sean | Bowr | Now [tee 
Primitive roots. |, on| ftw, vwatu | sina, slo | pul, Rat 
unum ft) guta (signa 
pans nam | pit vale |siam apulo 
Tagalog, Bt, anim — | fied seals | sive | samepoud 
Modem Malayan. lanam |‘ayoh | dedipan | sombitan | tachi 
‘Tsu, Formosa," | momé | pit mevars | so mats 
Teulhoan, Formosa.| tury | Bite Aaspat—|inmary | maksin 
Sekhoan, «+ | Aasududé] hasubidusa | Aarubiturn| aasubtaupad| leit 
Tayal, "oe deste | pit patie | talso mu-fo, pong 


Fiji ton |e vite 





Ulawa, Soloman 1, |¢ ono | Eire ls wale |esiwa | tarmpa-hule 

Samoa. ono | efitu vale | iva esefula 

Hawaii, aono | a hitn | a wale | foe sed 

Easter 1d, sano ta kitw \tavary \'ba io — | aengachura 

Maori, New Zeal'd. |¢ eno jeaghin Je mara |r ta teks 

Madagascar. ening | fo vom sy 

Yop tare L, |E medi | meray |wecred | Popanh 

Raslack, Marshall 1 diddina | dildimem- | cidinwe — |Cidnem- | Shae 
duon duon 





mountains southwest of Nitakayama, has a decimal system of nume- 
rals in nearly all of which the primitive Malayan roots can be 
recognized; in the Tsuihoan language, spoken inthe vicinity of 
Lake Candidius (Sui-shako), six is expressed by *double-three’ and 
eight by ‘double-four’ ; in the Sekhoan language, spoken by. the 
“tame savages" living on the mountain spurs east of Shoka 
(Chang-wha), sir is expressed by * five-and-one,’ sever by + five- 
and-two,’ etc; and in the Tayal, or Atayal, scarcely any of the 
Primitive Malayan roots. can be recognized except pitt (seven), and 
Pethaps palat (four) and s pate (double-four, or eight). 

The languages of Formosa are here mentioned to show how the 


systems of numeration serve to distinguish the aboriginal tribes 
from the more recent Malayan intruders, 
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The Chamorro numeral system is no longer used in Guam, but 
8 few of the numerals are retained in derived words; thus, from 
fugua, two, we have huguayon, two-handed (ambidextrous); from 
maisa, one (used in counting persons), we have mamaisa, to be 
alone, a single one. 

2. CanpinaL Nosmers,—The forms of the cardinal numbers 
in Chamorro differ according to the nature of the objects counted. 
Days, months, and years are counted by the simple numerals ; 
measurements are expressed by numerals with the prefix fab or 
tag ; in counting living things there is a certain tendency to redu- 
plication ; in counting inanimate objects there is a suffix appended 
to the numerals, Examples: 














2. Siri Nowenass|2. Nowaxats For] 3. Nucmxats rox | 4. Nuwexats rox 
vou Tie | Living Totes | Measunranmsrs | feanneare THNGs 
1 ANEW -TO fla? | ANSWaR TO fafla? |e ANSWER TO takin? ix aNSWHE TO Bal? 
1. dacha mais takhachwn 
2 fugu tale 
3. tudo, le tate taku 
4 fafat felt fatun 
Yim 
gure guagunum — | takgunum 
2, fit Soft tabfitim 
8 gual fungal takguaion 
9. Sigua Sasigua taki 
10. manot meatinot a 


A sak hug ies eapeed 
30, Augwa 
do hnghiie | aemgethe | beak nce ee 
40. falfat nga fula | fatfat nga fulu | takfatu nga fuln 
100° gatus fates manapo 
1,000, chalan chalan 
‘The method of prefixing syllables or particles to the numerals 
is common to nearly all the languages in which this system is used, 
‘Thus we have in Hawaii, for one, ataki or ekaki; for two, alua or 
elua, ete, ; in Samoa, ¢ tasi, ¢ lua, ¢ talst, etc. ; in Easter island, ka 
taki, ka rua, ka toru, 
‘Numerals prefixed to spans, indicating measure of length, have 
the prefix ¢aé and are followed by the unit Ainfantifi : 
One span, fakhachun nga hinfantifi (a quarter of a yard). 
‘Two spans, sakuguan nga hinfantifi (balf a yard). 
Numerals indicating finger-breadths are of the form used for 
inanimate objects and are preceded by the unit /emtlum : 


ax orm ye a en 
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One finger-breadth, hemlum hachiyat, 
Two finger-breadths, hemium huguiyai. 


3. Composrre Nustners,—The word for eleven signifies, in all 
probability, ‘a set which has one’; fuefve, ‘a set which has two"; 
twenty-one, ‘two tens which have one’; Aventy-five, ‘two tens 
which have five’; and so forth. The differences between the forms 
of numbers applied to animate and inanimate objects and to units of 
time and measurement are retained in the composite numbers, 
Examples : 








Nownens Use ix Couric ——Nunnexs Uses 1x Corina Twannieane 
Tote ‘Tinos 

11, manot aga guat hacka : manutai nga guaé hachiyaeé = 

12, manot nga guai hugua j manutat nga suai hugwiyd : 

13. mamot nga gua tule; manutai nga guai tolgivat ¢ 

20. usu mga fala; hruguiyei mga fulu's 


21. dugua nga fulu nga guai hacha; —hugwivaingn fulu nga gwai hachiyai 
25, hugua nga fulu nya guad lima; huguiya nya fulue agar gwad limiyad. 
33: tulo nea fulu nga guai tule; — tolpiyai nga fulu nga guai toleiy 

jor. tule nga gatus nga guaihacha; tolgivai nga gatus nga gwat hachival. 

382. ule mya gatus nye guat lima 

ng ful ngie guad hugues, 


Nosuumas Unen 4 Coowrine Farioss 
11, takmaonten mga guai taBhackun : 
22, hugua mga fulu mga suai tabhugwan > 
t10. gates nga guad (akmaonton. 







ostaeks Viaw ow Counne Livina Tutwas 

11, maonot nga gual matt, 

13. moonot nga guai fate. 

33+ Mato mga fulu nga suai tate, 

395. fete nga gatus nga suai Jalima. 
4. Tits Connective Parricee on ‘ Licature" nga ox na, — 

It has already been shown that attributive adjectives are connected 
with their substantives by a connective particle ma, This was ori- 
ginally nga and corresponded to similar particles in the Philippine 
dialects and in some of the islands of the Malay archipélago, which 
have been called by Spanish grammarians “li or * liga 
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tions," since they bind the adjective to the noun they qualify. It has 
also been shown that many words are used as nouns, adjectives, or 
verbs, according to the meaning to be expressed. When these 
words are used as qualifying adjectives they must be connected with 
their substantives by this ligature; thus we have patgon na lake, 
‘young male,’ or Zeke na patgon, ‘male child.’ All numeral adjec- 
tives are connected with their substantives by this particle; and it 
appears in certain derived numbers ; as hagua nga ful, * twenty’; 
tule nga fulu, ‘thirty’; haga nga gatus, ‘two hundred’ It is an 
interesting fact that when languages like the Polynesian and Mela- 
nesian, in which these connective particles do not normally occur, 
have adopted this system of numeration, the derived numerals usu- 
ally retain the particle, though its nature is not understood. Thus, 
in Samoa, though we have no patticle in sefulu, ten, and lua 
ful, twenty, the connective particle has held its own in fol- 
gafule (thirty), fa-nga-fulu (forty), tolu-nga-lax (three hundred), 
etc. Tn Fiji, though ei (signifying ‘limit,’ or * goal')is used for 
ten, yet in forming multiples of ten we have rua sa-nga-vilu, 
(twenty), tudw so-nga-vute (thirty), sa-nga-vulu having signified in 
the original language whence it came ‘ one ten,” an expression cus- 
tomary in modern Malayan, Tagalog, and many other dialects. 
‘This form is well shown in the language of Ulawa of the Solomon 
group, where a signifies “one” and fa-nga-/aulu *ten,’ or ‘one ten.” 
In the Samoan s#fula, se is the indefinite article. The survival of 
the particle nga throws valuable light on the origin of this system of 
numeration, showing conclusively that it is neither Melanesian nor 
Polynesian, but that it was borrowed from a language in which at- 
tributive adjectives were connected to their substantives by ligatures. 
Such languages are spoken in Guam, the Philippines, and in many 
of the islands of the Malay archipelago. With these languages as 
a basis for comparison, the interpolated syllables in the Polynesian 
and Melanesian dialects at once become intelligible and need not be 
accounted for, as having been used for the sake of euphony ;* and 
the sangarudu of the Fijians, who do not express ‘one’ by sa, 
need not be interpreted as possibly meaning ‘a double set of 

VSee Pratt, George E, 4 Grommar and Dictionary of the Sameon Lenpuare, 34 
A, Landon, 1893, p- 167 
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fingers.’ The use of the ligature is demanded by the genius of the 
Chamorro language, so that itis usually expressed with the Spanish 
numerals. Thus we now say uno na manog,*one fowl’; dies na 
whaig, * ten shrimps.’ 

In the composite numbers the second aga (or, as itis sometimes 
written, 1a) is the indefinite or descriptive relative particle, (See § 
8, ¢, under Zhe Pronoun.) 

5. Maxot—The word for ‘ten* is manot, which may be con- 
sidered as expressing ‘a set’ When more than one ten is ex- 
pressed, fulu is used. In Hawaii mano indicates 4,000, and is used 
alone of reduplicated to signify multitudinous. In Samoa mano 
signifies 10,000, or a myriad, the limit of Samoan counting.? In 
the Chamorro this is expressed by smanutu, 

6. Fotu.—The origin of /ulu is not known, As has been 
shown in the table, its use to express the number 10 is common to 
the Polynesian, the Malayan, the Melanesian, and the language of 
‘Madagascar. Fornander identifies it with the Polynesian word for 
“feathers, hair, wool,'* which is pulu, ful, dulu, or horus but 
think that this is a mistake. In Guam we have both pulu, meaning 
‘hair’ or ‘feather,’ and fulu meaning * ten for all numbers between 
twenty and ninety. 

7. Garvs. — This word is also used for ‘ hundred’ in the Bisayan 
and other Philippine dialects. In the Hocana it is gasu/, in Mala- 
yan ratus, and in the Malagasy 24%, It is possible that the 
Samoan atu, signifying a ‘row, fine, chain, or series,’ a8 houses, 
mountains, islands, may have the same origin. 

8. Cuatax,—This word, used in the Chamorro to express 
‘thousand,’ becomes da/an in the Pampango and ddan in, the 
‘Tagalog of the Philippines, and is in those dialects used to express 
‘hundred.’ In the Tagilog the word for ‘thousand’ is fio; this 
becomes rifw in Malayan, arico in the Malagasy, and in Hawaiian 

3114 posible to explain sapere i Fiji, semen; Reni, of whateve fon 
‘the Send may tke in Melanesia. ‘The word si say be shown to rean probably tet 
steer ant re) is geld the Neg 
onnpa tes Codsington, RH, Tae Mdlanciten Langwapen 

"Bratt, op ct, pp. 9, 208. 

SFommander, Ay count ofthe Pact Race, 20d ed, Land, 1690, 1156. 
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Jehu, signifying in the last case 400,000, the highest number known 
to the Hawaiians, 

9. Metons oF CousTi, —We have already seen (under /n- 
terrogative Adjectives, § 5) that in asking questions as to number 
or quantity the interrogative must correspond to the form of the 
numeral to be used in the answer. This may be regarded in the 
same light as the English expressions ‘ How many head of cattle?’ 
‘How many fathoms of rope?’ How many dozen of eggs?* 

In Chamorro, days, months, and years are counted by the simple 
cardinal nunibers, as— 

hacha nga puenge, one day (literally ‘one night"); 
Augua nga pulan, two moons, two months ; 
tule nga sakan, three harvests, three years. 

The simple cardinals are used to express past time. In ex- 
pressing furture time, in answer to such a question as ‘When will 
he come? the ancient Chamorros would say = 

‘agupa, tomorrow 5 
i hacha, day after tomorrow 5 
i felgua, in three days from now; ¥ guaigua, in. eight days; 
fata, in four days i siguiya, in nine days ; 

é limiya, in five days; i manet, in ten days, 

Fishermen count from three on with the numerals used for liv- 
ing things : Fafa nga guihan sinipegmo? How many fish have 
you caught? 











Aatitip, one; fatfat, fours 
atsgan, 3 pair; fatima, five 5 
tato, three; _guargseraam, 83x. 

Fish are also counted in pairs: 

‘tsgan, one pair; huguian maisa, » pait and a half; 


Augua nga ategan, two pairs; fulum maisa, two pairs and a half 

tule mga atsgan, three pairs} # usa, tex pairs; 

Augua mga i usan, twenty pairs; 

Gusan nga guad hatitip, ten pairs and a half; 

(fatus nga i usan nga guai Aatitip, a hundred pairs and a half, 

In asking the length of a, boat, the ancient Chamorros would 
say: 
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Takfian yini nga sagman ? How long is this canoe? 
Tathachun, takhyguan, etc. One fathom long, two fathoms long, ete, 

10. Oxpinat. Nuwmexs. — The Chamorro ordinals areas follow: 

fina mena, imena, the first; i fina haunum, the six 
i fina hagua, the second ; fina howti, the sevent 
4 fina hatu, the third ; i fina hauha, the eight 
i fina hafat, the fourth ; i fina hasgua, the ninth ; 
i fina halma, the fifth ; fina hanut, the tenth, 
fina hanut nga guai maisa (in counting living things), the eleventh ; 
fina hanut nga guai hacha (in counting time), the eleventh ; 
4 fina hanul ngs zuai hachivai (in counting things), the eleventh. 

Mona, or fona, signifies foremost, or front: from it we have gi 
ena, in front of, or opposite to ; finénana, the first; fixénana na 
patgon, first-born child, 

In the same way we have ¢alo, middle, mid ; sate, last or rear; 
from which we have Ad/olot tale, middle finger ; taloaee, noon, mid 
day ; tdtalopuege, midnight ; tétate, hindmost, posterior. 

11. Disrainutive Nowners,—The particle wm is inserted be- 
fore the first vowel of the numeral, reduplicating at times the first 
‘or second syllable; for example — 















hatitif, one; —_umatitip, one by one, or one at a tines 
fugua, two; humugiva, two by two, oF two at a time j 
maita, one ; mumaiza, ove by one, of one at a time ; 
Jugiyat, two; Iumugivai, two by two, or two at a time. 
The following are examples: 
SerraE RACHA WETEE MARSA wrrit-actrpaT 
1, humachu —— mumaisa dumachiyai one: by one 
2. humugua —fumaiga ——umugiyai —_twoby two 
3+ fume tumate tumelgiyai three by three 
4. fematfat Sumagat Sumatfatai four by four 
5. dimima bumatima tumimiyai five by five 
6. gumumum — gumagunum — gumoniyad six by six 
7. Sumit Sumeafiti Sumitpiyai seven by seven 
8. gumaio sumagualo —_ gumaleuiyai eight by eight 
9 sumigua’ —sumasigua ——sumigiyad nine by nine 
10, mumanct — mumaonot ——mumanutai ten by ten 


12, Nowenat. Avvenns. —These are formed in most cases by 
Prefixing the particle fata and abbreviating the primitive numeral < 
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ow suaNY TIMES? vanara? 
Tacha, once ; fakaumun, six tienes ; 
fohagua, wwice ; Fahauti, seven times 
Safats, three times; Sahouls, cight times ; 
‘Sakefat, four times ; ‘Fahasgua, nine times 
Sakaina, five tines ; Fahanet, ten. times 5 


Sahanot nga guaé lacha, eleven times; 
Sakanot nga guai fahagua, twelye times ; 

hugua nea fulu nga gua lacks, twenty-one times ; 
tule nga fulu nga quai fahagua, thisty-two times ; 

13. Tue Citamorro Caenpar,—The year was divided into 
thirteen moons, and the time was reckoned from harvest to harvest. 
The name for year, sakav, signifies ‘harvest.’ As in Samoa some 
months were named from a certain marine annelid, which appears 
each year at the same time, so in Guam two of the months were 
named for fishing seasons : Umatalaf, corresponding to the month 
of March, and signifying ‘to go to catch guatafi”’ a kind of fish ; 
and Umagahaf, the moon between December and January, signify- 
ing ‘to go crayfishing.’ Mananaf, or Fananaf, corresponding to 
June, is supposed to signify ' crawling time,’ or ‘to go onall fours”; 
but it is not understood how this name should apply to it. Tewhas, 
the month of August, signifying ‘angry,’ or ‘out of patience,’ is 
well named, as the weather then is unsettled, and the steady trade- 
wind of the good season ceases and is replaced by variable winds 
from the south and southwest. The September moon is appro- 
priately called Lamlam, or Lamamlam, signifying * lightning. The 
October moon was named Fagualu, or Fagualo, * planting time,’ for 
it was then that the Chamorros planted their rice. The November 
‘moon was called Sumongsung, meaning ‘to put in the stopper,’ an 
expression probably meaning that the hard rains had ceased. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the Chamorro names of the moons : 





1, Dumeiguini, Jaruary 5 3 Umatalaf, March 5 
3. Maima, February ; 4. Lumeahes, April 





i litle animal, Paleo viriin, nppents in the openings of the coral reef for 
‘oly a few hours on the morning afer the third quartering of the October and of the 
November moans, swarming in great nimmbers on the surface, where it ts scooped up by 
the natives, who know just when t expect it: Tt resembles vermicelli appearance, ani 
‘s rauch relied by the Samoans. The fit two months ofthe palate half-year are 
‘tamed Pulolons, or First of Patol," and Padoloreul, or Alter Paolo.’ 
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$. Magnanao, May 5 9. Lumamlam, Lamlam, September 5 
6. Mananaf, Fananaf, June; 10. Fagualu, Fagualo, October ; 
7- Seme, July 5 11. Sumongsung, November 3 


8. Zenhos, August 





12. Umayanggan, December; 
43. Umagihaf, Omagahaf. 

14. Movers Numesars—These have been derived from the 
Spanish, ‘The primitive words in some cases have been modified, 
the 2 of diez changing to s, the ¢ of sristo a, and v to 6, in accord- 
ance with Chamorro pronunciation, 


Cardinal Numbers 
Seaxran Cnawoeno ross 
Pr un, uno, una, un, uno, one. 
3 os, dos, two, 
3 tres, tres, three. 
4 cuatro, Auatro, four. 
s cinco, sinko, five. 
6, seis, sais, six. 
b siete, siete, seven. 
3, ocho, ocho, eight. 
o nueve muebe, nine. 
19, diez, dies, ten, 
my ‘once, one, eleven. 
13, doce, dose, twelve. 
153) trece, trese, thirteen, 
14, catorce, ‘hatorse, fourteen. 
15, quince, dinse, fifteen, 
26, dicz y seis, ditsivais, sixteen, 
7 diez y siete, iesisiete, seventeen. 
20, veinte, dente, twenty. 
3°, teint, trenta, thirty. 
100, ciento, siento, hundred. 
1,000, mil, nil, thousand. 
1,000,000, millon, mizon, million. 
Modern Ordinals 
Pave Woxs Cuaworso Bxcuis 
fono (front, foremost), ifinenana, ‘the first, 
dos, i mina dos, the second. 
tres, i mina tres, the third. 


}Thhe use of & instead of bant ¢ is explained in vol. ¥, p. 295 (p. 7 of reprint). 
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From the above examples it will be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of finenana, first, the ordinals are formed by adding the cardi- 
nals to the word »ixa. Thus, in giving the ten commandments, we 
have, J mine sinko: muta mamune, * Fifth : thou shalt not kill’ ; 
I mina siete: muiga manake, ‘Seventh : thou shalt not steal.” 

Instead of these the Spanish ordinals are also used, primero, s¢- 
snndo, tetsero, ete., modified to accord with Chamorro pronunciation. 

oan 

These are now expressed by the particles fan-a- prefixed to the 
cardinal numbers; as, fan-askino nu? agé, distribute the bananas 
five-by-five. In the indicative, past and present this becomes 
man-a-; as man-acuicuatro hule, they were coming up four-by- 
four; wfan-adiedics magi, they will come hither ten-by-ten, Thus 
the numerals become verbs and are conjugated accordingly. 

The Ligature na.—The ligature ma, derived from the ancient 
nga, is used with the cardinal numbers when they are used adjec- 
tively; as bente na guihan, twenty fishes; dies ma wihalg, ten shrimp. 
This may be omitted. If it is omitted with the numeral sro the 
ending o is omitted also; a3 xo na guikan, but xm guihan, one fish. 
As has been shown in discussing the article, the numeral avo never 
has the ending @, as in the case of the article before feminine nouns 
in Spanish. In the same way the ligature is used with the ordinals 
when used as adjectives; as mina sais xa tinage, sixth command- 
ment, It may, however, be omitted. With Spanish ordinals it is 
used if they are not abbreviated, but if they omit the final vowel no 
ligation is used: fetse ro natinago (tercero mandamiento), but ¢efset 
tinago (tercer mantamiento). 

‘VU. —Tae Vas 

1. Tue Veras,— Almost any word in the Chamorro language 
may be used as a verb, but there are certain words expressing 
motion, condition, or action, which are essentially verbs in their 
primitive form. Examples: 

hanao, go; walk; aguhg, call out; Aagd, reach; 

mala, comes Safes, as 5 daga, eat; 

saga, stay; tunog, descend 5 duge, WTE; 

falago, van; basnag, fall ; taitai, recite, read 5 
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sason, Nie down; fato, arrive see 

emag, batt ano, cal Aualgogy hear j 
nahgo, swim ; ginem, drink j pacha, touch ; 
atog, hide ; chogue, work ; ‘Aginge, smell ; 
fat, ative 5 fabian, Wy 5 famtam, taste 5 
tatgis, weep 5 give; ynte, throw away 5 
chateg, laugh ; chile, carry j ‘ote, seize, 


ugong, lament § 

2, Ansence or A Corutative.—There is no copulative verb 
to be, the Chamorro language in this respect resembling the Hebrew, 
On this account there arises the necessity of denominative verbs, 
which are formed from names either substantive or adjective. ‘Thus, 
when used predicatively, tata, ‘father,’ may be considered as a verb 
‘to be a father’; mauleg, * good,’ as a verb ‘to be good! ; malango, 
‘ill,’ as a verbs * to be ill,” or ‘to become ill," 

‘When the verb so ¢ implies position, corresponding to. the 
Italian stare and the Spanish estar, it is translated into the Chamorro 
by gaige ; as, gaige gi lancho, ‘he is at the ranch,’ In this case 
the verb cannot be regarded as copulative, 

‘The impersonal phrase ‘there is‘ (French i#.y@, Spanish /iay) 
is translated by guaha, as guaha hanom,* there is water.’ 

3. Dexomiarive Venus. — These verbs, which in their primi- 
tive sense are nouns or adjectives, are conjugated by particles and 
undergo reduplication, as in the case of intransitive or neuter verbs, 
‘They are used to express the identity, state, dignity, or office of an 
individual, or the substance, condition, attribute, or nature of a thing, 


Roor Use 4s Dewouvartve Vien 

tate, father; Tata y0, Vasa a father, 

tata, father Tumata yi, 1 was a father. 

yoga, animal ; Gaga t hilitat, ‘The iguana is an aniinal, 

magatahe, governor; — Mumagalahe xi Don Antonie, Don Antonio was 
governor. 

malatigo, sick ; Malango gui, He in sick; Manmatange siha, 
"Whey are sick, 

malanee, sick 5 Lmalango agupa, He.will be rick tomorrow. 

tata, father ; Urata tiammam si Pedro, Pever will soon. be & 
father. 


4: Taaxstrive Venus ousted Pnom Nouns, —Just as in Eng- 
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lish we form a verb from the noun “box” or “bag,” saying “ Box 

the books,” "The game is bagged,” so in Chamorro transitive verbs 

are formed from nouns by adding to the primitive word ¢ or ye: 
Root Uso as Traxorrye Ven 

Aostat, bag 5 Aostate § macis, bag the com. 

Aamuti, sweet-potato ; Aamuive i guetta, potato the garden, 

Aottina, curtain; Aottinaye é Altat, curtain the altar. 





sume, boise ; magumae, housed, to be built in houses. 
Mii, tee; mafaiye, ticed, to be planted in rice. 
tupu, sugar-cane; —-matupuye, sugar-caned, to be planted in sugar-cane, 
‘hanom, water mahanme, watered, to be irrigated. 
chupa, tobacco; machupaye, tobaccoed, to be planted iu tobacco. 
‘macis, maize; mamacise, corned, to be planted in corn, 

‘These verbs follow the same rules as primitive verbs in forming 
the plural, Examples = 


Matupuye ¢ sesonyen. “The swansp is planted in sugar-cane, 
Manmatupuye i sesonyan sika. ‘The swamps are planted in’ sugar-cane, 
5. Inreansrrive Venus rorwen Frost Apyexss, — Examples: 
Auyorg, outside; _Huyofig/ Go out! Tafankuyore, Let us go out. 
Aalom, in, inside; _Halom? Come in! Tafanhafom, Let us enter. 
julo, up, upward; Kakufo! Get up! Tafankahulo, Let us rise, 
tate, bebind ; Tate! Go behind! Tisfanate, Let usgo behind. 








fona, in front; Fong! Go ahead | Tafanmona, Let vs go ahead. 
halom, within; Humahalom hav ? Do you believe? 
guse, quickly ; Guse magi ! Hurry hither t 

6. Proxouxs usep as Vexus.—Certain pronouns may be 
used as intransitive or neuter verbs = 

Pronoun vs 

guaho, V5; Guaguahohd, 1 am quite alone. 

ita, we (incl.); _Hlumihita guine, We are here (together). 

Aita, we (incl.); _ Utahite guate, We shall go there (together). 





7. Vexoat. Previxes.— Various meanings are conveyed by 
Prefixing to the primitive verb certain particles. ‘These prefixes are 
hot confined to verbs but are applied to other parts of speech as 
well, They are quite distinct from verbal particles used to mark 
tense, mood, and person, and from the plural prefix applied to 
intransitive and passive verbs, adjectives, and certain nouns, 
Examples ; 
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nl-maahao, to cause fear, to make afraid, to terrify ; from maatao, fear. 
ma-oka, broken ; from Auta, break. 
fan-li, see (intransitive); from the transitive verb di, see. 

8, Tne Causative Paxrix ni. —This particle when prefixed 
to.a verb has the significance of ‘to make to do" or ‘cause to be.! 
As has already been shown it is also used as an adjectival. pref 
niyasgas, to make clean, or to cleanse, may be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective signifying ‘ cleansing"; nimaho, to cause thirst, may 
also be the adjective ‘thirst-causing.’ Hanada si Luis, He made 
Louis crazy. 

It may be prefixed to cither an active or a passive verb; as— 

Aaniigund, he caused to kill, he made some one kill something ; 

‘Aaniimapund, be caused to be killed, he had something of some one 
killed. 


It has the effect of making certain intransitive verbs transitive + 





IeraansreivE ‘Trawerrive 
Ason, Lie down ! mason, lay down, make lie down, 
Fatachong, Sit down! ——nilfatachong, set down, make sit down, 
Tunog, Descend | alfuneg, lower, cause to descend, 
Hanao, Go! nAhanao, cause to go, eliminate, 
In the same way it converts adjectives into transitive verbs : 
Avyecriv ‘Trarrve Vee 
bula, 65 nibula, to fil, 
fotgon, wer; nllfotgon, to wet or moisten, 
ahgloy dy 5 aianglr, to dry. 
homto, well; nithomlo, to cure, to make well. 
masa, cooked 5 ni'masa, to cook. 
mraipe, bot 5 nilmaipe, to heat. 
cedar, Sirty 5 ‘alloda, to soil, 
Aafachey rudy 5 akdfacke, to muddy. 


Combined with the particle ld it expresses a more modified 
effect : 





ruse, quick ; Alliguie, to shorten (ia time). 
dikiki, small ; nAladiéiki, to lessen, 

suaguan, dear (not cheap); —mildguaguan, to make dearer. 
tailaye, bad; mAlivsifaye, to make worse. 
mauleg, good nAlimauiey, to better, 


aididi, 





tle, few 5 nAlidididi, to diminish in quantity. 
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In the above examples the meaning is not necessarily to make a 
thing short or small or dear, but shorter, smaller, or dearer than before. 

9. Tue Prerix oF Coxnrrion: ma,—This prefix is also found 
in many adjectives expressing the nature or condition of a person or 
thing ; as, matana, soft ; mancigheng, cold; malatge, sick. 

Prefixed to verbs it forms a word corresponding to the parti- 
ciple, but which should really be considered as an adjective, This 
adjective, like all others, can be used as a denominative, or attribu- 
tive, verb, but such a verb is not really in the passive voice. For 
example, from poka, break, is formed mafoka, broken, an adjective 
used when the agent of the act is not designated. To express the 
passive voice the infix # must be used (pinesa) if the agent is 
singular or dual; the prefix ma is used only to express the passive 
voice if the agent is plural, as, magote hao mui mafelumo, you were 
seized by your brothers ; but gine“e hao as Huan, you were seized 
by John. 


‘Transirive Vien ‘Apyecrive oF Coxprrion 
‘poka, \yreak ; mayors, broken j 
‘iteg, Vear matites, torn ; 
uno, burn 5 mafuno, borot ; 
kote, seize; mayofe, caught, 


This prefix should not be confounded with the indicative pre- 
fix of certain intransitive verbs beginning with the syllable fa. 
These are probably derivatives and change the initial letter f to a, 
just as the imperative prefix fan of derived intransitives is changed 
to man in the indicative : 


[MPRRATIVE: Inpreariv 
Fatachong, Sit down | Mfatachong 32, 1 sat down, 
Falag, Rus} Matag y?, 1 rat. 

Falingo, Lose! Maiitge hao, You tost.* 


10. The Intransitive Prefix fan. —This prefix, which in the indi- 
cative past and present tenses becomes man, must be added to a 
‘verb which is transitive in its primitive form if the verb has no object 
or if its object is not definitely indicated. It indicates spontaneity, 
or that the action is complete in itself, or that the verb has become 
intransitive. In the Chamorro language a verb with a vague or 
Talay modibcations of the lita) letter cecur le all diaiects of ube Philippines and 
of Madagascar. 
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indefinite object is regarded as an intransitive verb. In the sentence 
Ui yuhe na modong, Behold yonder ship! the transitive form is 
used, because the particular ship is indicated. In the expression 
mantilii, 1 see, the intransitive form is used because there is no ob- 
ject, In the sentence mani pution, U see a star, or I was seeing 
a star, the intransitive form is used, because the particular star is 
not indicated. ‘The verb in the last case might be taken together 
with its object as an intransitive verb ; ‘I was star-secing.’? 

11, Apverutat, Previxes.— Certain prefixes are used with 
verbs where in English an adverb or adverbial phrase would be 
used instead. 

achd or ché significs *stimultancously," ‘equally,’ or together 
with '; as, da-chagore i tiftafan yan i saligao, 1 seized the rice-husks 
‘together with the centipede; achthasnak si Adan yan Eoa, at the 
same time fell Adam with Eve; chimalafge hao yan i chelimo, 
you are sick equally with your brother; chigilage gui _yan fataha, 
‘equally a Northman (Spaniard) is he with his father. In the latter 
cases malafigo and gilago are denominative verbs, 

katna signifies ‘nearly’ or ‘almost’; katnahamatmos si Huan, 
John nearly drowned, or John came near drowning ; katnamatai si 
Tata gi painge, Father nearly died last night. 

kké signifies "to be about to,’ *to be on the point of”: kx(um)é 
Aahulo, he was about to get up ; k(um)ééfalago, he is about to run 
away j k(um)étemacgo, he is on the point of falling asleep, 

chat signifies *badly* (Malayan jakaf), ‘not well, imperfectly, 
insufficiently, poorly, a little’: Aa-chatgote, he seized badly, he 
took poor hold; chatmalate gui, he is badly brought up; chat- 
masaclag ¢ patgon, the child has been insufficiently whipped ; 
chatapake i atgodon, the cotton is not quite white; chatmalago, 
he ran little, he ran but poorly; chatsulon, he slipped a little, he 
slipped somewhat. 

Sof, géf, ges have the opposite significance of chat. They 
have the force of adverbs signifying ‘welt, thoroughly, properly, 
sufficiently’; as gifmasaolag i patgon, the boy was soundly 

in Fiji the same distinction is meade between verbs having a definite and those hav: 


fog an inlets objec, ms fa the exprenions "to work thr gaeden’ aad +89 work gordon? 
‘Seo Catrington, op. cit., pz. Ss 
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whipped ; géfmialago, he ran well; gésyayas y3, I am completely 
tired out. 

4A signifies ‘further,’ ‘a little more"; as, laAdéa i petta, open 
the door wider; latunog, descend lower. 

sen signifies ‘entirely' or ‘quite’; It is also used with adjec- 
tives and adverbs to express the superlative degree: senyut? i hagas 
tidamo, leave entirely your former life; sendpata i minog, the 
chicken is pure white. 

12, Ornek Pxevrxes.— Certain other prefixes can be rendered 
in English only by phrases. 

€ of 6, — These prefixes form an intransitive verb signifying ‘to 
go in quest of something’, as éguihaw, to go fishing ; ufo, to go 
nutting (/auto is the name of the nuts of the dugdug — Artocarpus) ; 
(um)egagao, he goes about begging (gagao, to beg); (wm)Ofaesen, 
he goes about inquiring. 

én, — When prefixed to the name of an object of personal use, 
‘forms an intransitive verb signifying to use conjointly or by turns: 
uménguma si Luis yan Tomas, Louis lived in the same house with 
Thomas; uménlupes si Rosa yan Rita, Rosa wears Rita's skirt by 
turns with her, 

fii. —This has two distinct significations. When prefixed to 
the name of something to eat it signifies ‘to make into’ or ‘ confec- 
tion: 

‘Abinuetos F dso, roake into dumplings the yam ; 
ha-titharbon i abar, he made into charcoal the guava-wood. 

Prefixed to the name of an office, occupation, a verb, or an ad- 
jective, it signifies ‘to pretend to be,’ ‘to feign,’ ‘to play the part 
of,’ or ‘pass one’s self off for’ : 








John's son the son of Joseph. 

Exceptions, —To this rule the following exceptions may be 
noted: fidabd, signifies ‘to make a fool of,’ or ‘to swindle.” 
famauleg, signifies 'to make good,’ ‘to repair,’ "to benefit In 
order that they should signify ‘to feign to be a fool,’ ‘to feign 
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to be good,’ the a’s of éaba should be pronounced like that in 
‘father,’ and the @ of maxleg should be modified to 4, writing the 
words fidaba, fimauleg. 
fama, —This particle is used very much like the preceding. 
In connection with food it signifies to make or to prepare something. 
Before the name of an office or dignity, or before an adjective, it signi- 
fies ‘to feign’ or ‘to pretend,’ In the indicative it becomes mami. 
famiemotsa, get breakfast, prepare breakfast. 
fimilatmondigas ni § Sabue, make siusage out of the pig. 
‘fimitsindalo, play soldier, pretend to be a soldier. 
famiimacdao, pretend to be afraid. 
fimima/ango, pretend to be sick. 
Before other nouns it signifies to turn into, to be converted into ; 
as mimsaa/og i acho Aafae, the coral stone turns into lime. 
ge. —Prefixed to an adverb of place gé forms a verb signifying 
to put one's self into a certain position ; 


Auvess ven 
Jona, in. front ; 8 fena, put yourself forward ; 
Juli, above ; BEAM, pur yourself on top. 


13. Veunat. Surrixes.—Another way of expressing. various 
shades of meaning is by means of suffixes. Some of these take the 
place of prepositions, others have the effect of modifying adverbs. 

+€, -ye, and -ge. — These, when suffixed to certain. intransitive 
verbs, have the effect of directing the action toward some object. 
If the word ends in a consonant, or in a guttural vowel, the. sulffix 
is ¢; if it ends in a simple vowel the suffix is ye, final ¢ of the root 
being changed to # and final o to w; and if the root ends in ae, the 
final ¢ is su 


If it ends in @o the final o is suppressed and suffix ge is added. 


caditigan, speak ; aditgane, speak to some one ; 
sagan, say 5; saligane, say 10 some one ; 
hue, catty 5 chulie, carry (0 ot for some one ; 
Mlb, caught ; (elie, cough at some one; 
tola, spit; ‘olde, spit at some one; 
fasnak, fall; ‘Aasmakge, fall upon some one. 


Nafunhayant si tats vos i sapator, Finish for father the shoes. 
Tayuyute y8 ar Yan, Pray for me to God. 
Taitaye si guelame un tedélo, Read to your grandmother a book. 
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Sausage si nana mui lamasa, — Wipe off for mother the table. 

Tunoge si Luis, Lower for Louis. 

Chatage ri Mariano, Be mean to Mariano. 

When the same endings are suffixed to parts of the body, they 
form verbs signifying to turn toward or present the part of the body 
indicated ; as mataye, to turn the eyes toward; kalaguage, to turn 
the side toward ; fafiye, to turn the back. 

Exceptions, —The last word signifies also *to follow behind’ a 
person, ‘To turn the face * is fana, 

The Suffix -bh, — This indicates that an action is continued or 
habitual, as machochéchdba, he is working continually ; wmdé~ 
maghi, he is always bathing, he bathes all the time. With a 
pronoun it signifies ‘to be alone,’ as guiyahs, he was alone; 
uaguahohs, Lam alone, 

The Sufix -tachon—This suffix, appendled to a verb or to the 
name of some article of apparel, signifies “to make use of,” “to use 
for a moment" : 

Huchachafiachon { tikeraemo, ‘used your scissors. 
Husopatostiaehon é iyomo, ‘Lused for-a bit the shoes of yours. 

‘Appended to a verb expressing momentaneows action it has the 

significance of depreciation : 


Huyetdiacdon i pakina, threw away (in disgust) his gun. 

He igi manmalahge, ‘He divided away among the sick 
i saiapina his money. 

Miutafinehon, ‘To vomit forth, 


It sometimes is used to convey the meaning of “only a little," 
or "a bit 





Panaktiaehon, ‘Yo whip but slightly. 
Batenfiachon j aposento, Brush up a little the alcove. 
Mefog®aehon, It was overturned by a slight touch, 


With a reciprocal verb it signifies “ by chance” : 
Huarodatiaehon si Pedro, \ happened to meet with Peter by chance. 

14, Renurticatiox, — Reduplication of the accented syllable 

of a verb in Chamorro has the effect of expressing sustained, con 

tinued, or suspended action. It makes indefinite the time of the 

completion of a verb's action, Thus there are two imperatives. 


Ae att ay 
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The first, in which the verb has its simple form, is called the URGENT 
IMPERATIVE OF DEFINITE IMPERATIVE. It expresses a command 
which is supposed to be executed forthwith. By reduplicating the 
accented syllable of the primitive verb the SUSPENDED IMPERATIVE 
Of INDEFINITE LMpExATIVE is formed. It expresses a request or 
counsel which may be complied with at any time. In the same 
way the preterite, or past definite, is formed from the simple root, 
while the present imperfect, or copresent, which represents a pro- 
gressive or continuous action, is formed from the reduplicated root. 
There are in the same way two futures, one definite and the other 
indefinite or lax, differing from each other only in the reduplication 
of the accented syllable, 

Exception. —In verbs expressing mental acts reduplication has 
the effect of weakening the force of the verb; as Autungo, I knaw ; 
Jadtitungo, 1 have an impression, I think I know. 

In reduplicating the primitive word the tonic, or accented syl- 
lable, is usually doubled : 

Punarive Fora Reouruicaten Fox 





kano, kikano, eat (transitive). 
chocho, chéchocho, eat (intransitive). 
agang, fayang, call, cry out. 
omag, tonag, bathe, take 3 bath, 
Wi, li, see. 

taya ‘tataga, cut. 

tal, ‘tita/o, return, 

hui, ehficha, carry, 

nie, Banas, give. 

Inlatde, Yalavatde, biarne. 

far, fate, arrive. 


If in the tonic syllable of the root another letter follows the ac- 
cented vowel, the last letter is omitted in reduplication, If the 
tonic syllable begins with two consonants, the first consonant is 
omitted in reduplication ; 

‘Pxnunve Fou Raburiicaren Foe 





tasme, tiitasme, sharpen. 
saoloy, sasao/ae, whip. 
planse, plalansa, place, plant, 
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If the primitive form be an intransitive verb derived from a 
transitive verb by prefixing the particle fav, the tonic syllable of the 
verb is reduplicated in its new form, as modified by the prefix, 
Thus, from chule (carry), is derived the intransitive verb fafule ; 
from ‘aitai (read, recite, or pray) is derived the intransitive verb 
fanaitai. In their reduplicated forms these verbs become fatictule, 
fandnaitei : 





Roor —Panrrive Foust Renvruicarep Fore 

Teassrave —Ieruansrrive TseTRANGTTIVE 
chule, faite, fakeiule, any. 
taitai, fanaitai, ‘fanknsitai, read. 
tage, fanega, fananasa, cut. 
Hi, Sani, faniiit, see, 
Johan, famahan, —farahmshan, buy, 
tage, fonnge, fantinuge, write, 
tage, faflgse, fataligee, write. 


If the verb is a passive derivative form by the infix in, the tonic 
syllable of the root is added without considering the particle, as 
ind pak (primitive form) ; pindpanas (reduplicated form): from the 
root pdnak, whip. 

Certain verbs which have the form of derived transitive verbs 
reduplicate the tonic syllable like them, If the verb is composed 
of several words it is always the accented syllable which is redupli- 
cated: 

Penerve Form -Rep/riicarxo Forse 


Sathichong, Satitachons, sit, 
fembat, “fambmokat, go-on-foot. 
able, ‘ahthtlo, rise, get up. 
falago, faalace, g0, run. 


‘There are a few verbs which already have a reduplicated form. 
‘These do not further reduplicate their tonic syllable < 


fokolo, BUD. 
totonog, go down. 


15. Transitive AND INTRANSITIVE: ‘Vers. —There are two 
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principal classes of verbs, between which a sharp distinction is made. 
To the first class belong TRANSITIVE VEKES HAVING A DEFINITE 
onjecr ; 5, Taitai enao na lebblo! Read that book! Kano ¢ dga, 
Eat the banana, 

In the sécond class are included INTRANSITIVE ViRES and TRAN 
SITIVE VERBS WITH AN INDEFINITE ODjEcT; as, Fanaitai/ Read! 
Fanaitai lebblo sika, Read books (the books not specified), Chocho ! 
Eat! Chocko aga, Eat a banana, 

Such verbs as express motion or condition or simple action are 
naturally intransitive and have primitive roots ; as, Aanao, go; maila, 
come ; saga, stay ; fangis, weep ; nage, swim chaleg, laugh. 

Other verbs may have a transitive meaning or an intransitive 
meaning, and as transitive verbs they may have cither a definitely 
indicated object or an indefinite object. In the latter class the 
intransitive forms are for the greater part derived from the definite 
transitive form, or root, by prefixing the particle fan to form the 
imperative. In the indicative mode this particle becomes man. It 
should not be confused with the plural prefix man. Like that par- 
ticle it influences the initial consonants of the primitive root accord- 
ing to the same rule. 

‘The relationship between the transitive verbs and their corre- 
sponding derived intransitives may be compared with that of the 
English transitives ‘ set’ and ‘lay’ and their corresponding intran- 
sitives ‘sit’ and ‘lie.’ Sometimes the intransitive verb differs radi- 
cally from its corresponding transitive, as in the above case of chocko 
and #ano (to eat). These verbs may be likened to the English 
intransitive ‘to talk’ and the transitive ‘to tell,’ In the English 
expressions ‘to talk sense,’ ‘to talk polities,’ the verbs may be com- 
pared to the Chamorro transitives with an indefinite object, which 
resemble the intransitives. In such cases the phrases may be con- 
sidered asa compound intransitive verb ; as, ‘1 read-books,’ ‘ you 
¢at-a-banana,' or ‘Tam book-reading,’ *he is corn-planting,' ‘you are 
banana-eating,’ which have a different sense from the verbs in which 
some particular book, com, or banana is specified. 





'See American Anthropologist, 1903, V, p. 303 (p. 15 of reprint). 
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Denne Inperinrre Teansrrives 

Trassinive ‘on IirmansreneEs 

hana, chocho ; cat. 
hi, Sanlii ; see. 
Jahan, “famahan : buy. 
chule, farute; carry. 
‘aga, fanaga ; cut. 
tage, Sanuge, write: 
fuse, fade: write: 


Tivvegulay by eontenction. In the same way we hare Aameze, Where is it? or, 
‘Where lhe? contracted from Mona nai raige. 


[To le continued] 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE CHINOOK LANGUAGE' 
By FRANZ BOAS 


The following description of the vocabulary of the Chinook 
language is based on material collected by me near the mouth of 
Columbia river? A discussion of the Chinook verb, also based on 
this material, has been published by Dr John R. Swanton? To this 
paper the reader is referred. The laborious compilations and com- 
parisons required for the following notes were made partly by my- 
self and partly by Dr Swanton, Mr William Jones, and Mr H. H. 
St. Clair 24, to all of whom I wish to express my thanks for their 
assistance. 


The stems of the Chinook language may be divided into two 
great classes, the one that appears generally independently, without 
affixes, the other which occurs only with pronominal prefixes. The 
first class comprises attribute complements, adjectives, adverbs, con- 
junctions, and interjections ; the second includes nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs. 


I. Srems Uso Wrrnour Prowosian Preeixes 
1, Arrerure Conrresmrs.—It is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the Chinook language that a few verbs of very 
indefinite meaning which require subjective and objective attribute 
complements are applied with great frequency. By far the greater 
number of these, and the most characteristic ones, are words that 
do not require pronominal prefixes, Many are clearly of onomato- 
poetic origin. In some cases it appears doubtful whether the words 
belong to the regular vocabulary of the language or whether they 
are individual productions. This is true particularly when the words 
do not form part of the sentence, but appear rather as independent 
FPalished under the apices of the Nw ors AcaDary ov Scrntces, 
Boas, Chinook Text, Bulletin 20, Bareaa of American Eknology. F. Boss 
Kathlamet Testy, Balen 26, Buroas of American Esksology. 
* Morphology of the Chinook Verb, American Anthrepeegit 1 pp. 199-837. 
8 
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exclamations,. Examples of this kind are the following : oxitwa”yul 
furon, kumm, kum, dumm, they danced, kumm, kumm, kumm, 
kumm, 167.5.' Here damm indicates the noise of the feet of the 
dancers. Hémm, igua’nat 2niza’kux, bomm, I smell salmon, 
67.3. A'lta, pemm, tematsga'nuks g0 ia'yacgt, Now pemm, flies 
were about his mouth, 72,22. Here pzmm indicates the noise made 
by flies, Tex, tex, tex, tex, g0 ckamela'/sg, there was noise of foot- 
steps (écx) on the sand, 75.3- 

Ina number of cases onomatopoetic terms which undoubtedly 
belong to the regular vocabulary are used in the same manner: 
Temup, tcxup, texup, texup avs! xax 2a'kjtwax, the torch flickered 
(literally : made ‘cxup), $0.24; 47g, 1/89, 2/g, 2a'xa ne'xax 
ish?’ epx0a, out, out, out, out came a rabbit, 113.6. These cases 
make it plausible that most terms of this kind belong to the regular 
vocabulary. The frequent use of such onomatopoetic words and 
the occurrence of new words of the same kind, such as Anti clock, 
watch, time; 45”Aésié wagon, suggest that in Chinook the power 
of forming new words by imitative sounds has been quite vigorous 
until recent times, 

‘of onomatopoetic words of this class are Ae/ke to 
laugh, 4a’o to cough, f? to blow, 4:27 to slap, ab to break a 
piece out, 1/70 to shake, cix to rattle, caw low voice, sz to break, 
teaup to flicker, sczoap to gnaw, Aut to tear off, az? to blow, fap 
to boil, z/ag to crackle, +lep to go under water. It is difficult to 
say where, in this class of words, the purely onomatopoetic charac- 
ter ceases and where a more indirect representation of the verbal 
idea by sound begins. I think a distinct auditory image of the idea 
expressed is found in the following words : ia’ ¢// proud, twa to pour 
out, pax full, zzms'n clear, txil tired, tejpak loud, gw’ text exhausted, 
gelegre to drive, ku’Ukul light (of weight), 47a silent, gram lazy, 
‘q/uk fast, f0'lo round, c2il to disappear, 28 to appear, Lrvap to dig. 

Most stems of this class occur both single and doubled, some- 
times they are even repeated three or four times. Repetition indicates 
frequency of occurrence of the verbal idea; that is to say, it is dis- 

| Figures appended to the examples given refer to the corresponding page and Hine in 
the Chinook Tests: thus, 167.5 means that the preceding example will be found in line 


Ss Page 167, Am explanation of the alphabet sed will be found in the Balletia of the 
‘Worran of American Ethnology and in Dr Swanton's paper above cited, pp. 200-203. 
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tributive, referring to each single occurrence of the idea". We have 
wax to pour out (blood) 68.1, w@rwax to pour out (roots) 43:2; 
8 to blow once 66.25, po’ pe to blow repeatedly 129.20; #xil tired, 
te lltsll to be tired in all parts of the body ; Aut to tear off 89.25, 
yw! thjut to tear to pieces 249.4- 

A few stems, however, occur in duplicated form only, probably 
‘on account of the character of the idea expressed which always im- 
plies repetition, Such are he’h? to laugh, a’A0 to cough, 40/10 to 
shake, gu! gut exhausted, Au'lkud light (of weight), /olo round, 

Others do not occur in duplicated form, but take the distributive 
ending -ma. These are pac full 39.1, distributive pa!zma 229.24; 
‘wuk j straight, real 24.12, distributive weuky ma 107.20, 

Still others do not seem to undergo any change for the dis 
tributive : ¢ame'n clean, empty ; ta/msnua to give up 61.185 ta/ex 
to wish 129.27 ; stagy war 272.5; kt to disappear, nothing; Ajwac 
afraid 90.5 ; x7ap to find 140.1, 138.15. On the whole it would 
seem that those least onomatopoetic in character lack the doubled 
distributive, 

Ina few cases the doubled form has acquired a distinctive sig- 
nificance: Atan hopeful 134.8, Aywalnkywan glad 38,20; Jax 
sideways 267.3, /a’slax to deceive 65.19, to rock 129.2, 

Itis probable that all these words are capable of forming sub- 
stantives of verbs containing pronominal elements. 1 have found 
the following examples : 
i-yutt pride 74.2%, from yez/t proud. 
tC twaema torches 27.22, from was light, to shine. 
ihjtwax flower 165.27, from war to bloom. 
from wax light, to shine. 
from Aywac afraid, 
from t4/xp to cut. 
from z7man soft, rotten, 
frown t1/4x to tear. 
from zx00'p to dig. 
nal ld something round, from 7/9 round, 
~xalpanic 2 woman gives hereelf in from Afmic to give in payment for 

payment forservices ofashaman services of a shaman. 





"Swanton, WE gL, ph 233, 
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-g2stagjoam to goto war 270.1, from stag) war. 


exgyam to be lazy, from gram lazy. 
ne-dsxaxome to notice 49.14, from ax to notice. 
edkpalege it boils, from Zap to boil. 
x gitgiup to cat oneself, from zy/up to cat. 


Nevertheless this series of stems is sharply set off from all others, 
since the latter never occur without pronominal elements excepting 
a few vocatives that will be mentioned later. 

The most common verbal stem which is used in connection with 
these attributes is-x to be, to become, to do, to make. -?(-1?)the gen- 
ceral verb for motion is sometimes used with stems signifying motion. 
It seems difficult to classify these words except those that clearly 
express noises, Among a total of 126 words of this class 44 
express activities or processes accompanied by noises ; 16 are decid- 
edly imitative ; 22 designate states of the mind or body which may 
be expressed by imitative sounds, such as cold, tired, fear; 7 are 
terms of color; 45 express miscellaneous concepts, but some of 
these may also be considered as imitative. It seems likely that in 
a language in which onomatopoetic terms are numerous, the fre- 
quent use of the association between sound and concept will in its 
turn increase the readiness with which other similar associations are 
established, so that to the mind of the Chinook Indian words may 
be sound pictures which to our unaccustomed ear have no such 
value. ‘Ihave found that, as my studies of this language progressed, 
the feeling for the sound value of words like war to pour, Ay? 
nothing, 46mm silence, 20 calm, pa'‘pa" to divide, increased steadily. 
For this reason I believe that many words of the miscellaneous 
class conveyed sound associations to the mind of the Chinook 
Indian, 

It will be noticed that verbs of motion and transitive verbs ex- 
cept suich as are accompanied by decided noises are almost absent 
from the list of these words. 

Thave found very few cases only in which these words are clearly 
used as adjectives: agzo'egam plcix 10’ cawalktmosik green mud 
‘was taken 30.21, /o'/o ikta something round 127.5. This is possibly 
due to the rarity of adjectives except numerals and a few others in 
the texts. It would seem, however, that in most cases derivatives 
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of these stems are used whenever the substantive or adjective is ‘to 
be used ; for instance: ma’nix ha'ltac ica’ yucyl kea'gewam when a 
shaman only has pride 203.18, 

In quite a number of cases these words seem to be rather 
adverbs than attribute complements: ca’ueaw naxayi’lWe12 she told 
him in a low voice 40.21, 1 nuza'axit it fell down broken 49.2, 
the prkep atcidtegam it took it in its talons 137.15. If T remember 
rightly the cadence of the spoken sentence, these words must rather 
be considered as standing alone, the auxiliary verb -r being omitted, 


LIST OF ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENTS 
4. Actions and Processes Accompanied by Noises 
(Wot a noise under water 217.15) f/x (tea, te/us, tek) to break 


whi! noise of an arrow striking a 
body 49.3, 

(hamm noise of wind 41.25) 

Admm smell 67.2 

(Ait noise ofan arrow breaking 49,4) 

Adh2 to langh 12.22 

AvHO to cough 

pamm noise of flying 72.22 

‘P90 blow 66.25, AYP 119,20 

DM, p4, $4175,3 

(dell solve of bursting 49.19, noise 
‘of bear spirit 217,14) 

129 '0 slap 40.25, 18°9t89 26.8 

110 to shake 194. 

tum noise of fire 45.16, noise of 
bear spirit 317.13 

t2min ose of feet £33.17 

#1ak to break a piece ont of sorne- 
thing 

dix noise of rattles 22.5 

cail noise of rattles on a blanket 
61.225; o'ell rattling of breath 
‘of one choking 250.7 

<d/ea to break, to wreck 198.7 

cau low voice 162.11, ei?wcaw 

exxnoise of fying birds 137.14 





4 piece of wood, antlers, etc,, 
with hands 60.7; to split wood 
27.2, sinews 138.19, roots 95.14 
(not used for splitting planks out 
of trees); to skin a bird 136.23 ; 
to bark a tree 164,16; ts/a'xts/ Ax 
45.19; natiax a piece of flint 
flaked off 69.3 

deaup, textp to extinguish 51.2, to 
flicker 50.24, rexe'pexap 28.8 

‘ex noise of footsteps on sand 75.3 

texoa'p to gnaw, texoa'ptexoap 
175-23 

mm x noise under water 217.16 

£0m noise of something heavy fall- 
ing down 27.9 

umm poise of dancing 167.5 

ke eghc to dtive 15.5 

Ayut to tear off 89.35; Ayu'thyut 10 
clear up (sky) 249.4 

Altexi to snecee 64.24 

quill noise of falling objects 67.1, 
noise of heels striking the ground 
65.13 

41@!lgjat to beat time 

722 door creaks 66.14, 
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xx to blow 113,20 

xia to rub 65:9 

we to blow nose 113.21; to blow 
‘on water before drinking 213.13 

22K to break 165.19, La°ket 
68.16 

2'hzzh to barrow 95-13 

8x to split (planks) 27.1, to burst 
204.4, “/a'5L/EX 10 tear 
145.20 

4atxzex noise of scratching 153.7 

Lap noise of shooting 272.20 


ex to come out 49.2) 201-1, 
‘i! xtux to pull out (of ground) 
138-9 

het php to grasp in talons 137-25 

thyop to squecse 9.8, Lhyaiprhyap 
with eyes run out 29.20 

2qj0p t0 Ct 114.3 

zxoa'p to dig 23.5, 4xva'pxoap 

$ 

ayy to titter 177-15, 

4/44 to hit, to strike 156.23 

tjaq, ts to crackle 38.1, 185.8 

zylag der water 14.8 





Descriptive Words 


‘PAL full 39-1, pdtema 229.24 

wi to pour out 68.1, to take across 
river in canoe 93.24, maswaxe 
43-2 

was to light, set afire 28.2, to bloom 
165.26 

fams'n empty, clean 

42't6 10 sop doing something 

tutod’x to light, shine 12.1 (see 
toa) 

Aw Ukall tight of weight 199.9 

Ayam, kyxm no, none 37:15 


Aydmm no noise 

Ayalya no, none 

Aye no 128,5, nothing 14.1, to dis- 
appear 128.28 

glal strong, 9/8 lypat hard, 139.8 j 
oo difficult 204.12 

Jep to boil 173. 

Wid round 186.23 

“yak spread out 178.7 

4ymén to break into small pieces, 
Wolk 130.4} Z/matneyman 17.9 





&. Words Expressing States of Mind and Body 


‘i@'L;1 proud 93.16 

Pet quiet 177.24 

Ayala! quietly, safe 198.4 

tall, #41 tired 62.14, ta’ lltnll tired 
all-over = rheumatism 

tg/2 to like 129.27 

Haya! well, healthy 165.21 

4185 cold 43.9 

tsetxteex unwell, feeling wncom- 
fortable 

texap to hesitate 27.15 


tej2’Rtezth almost choked 153.1 

Zax lonesome 22.3 
‘ggut exhausted 

yb cloyed 46.24, hj exh) ms grease 
smell 137-7 

‘ya silent 37.9) 129.2 

‘kywan hopeful 134.8, 4/t0a'nkwan 
glad 38.20 

Ayniac afraid 211.15 

4yed stilt in joints 

qiam lary 138.4 
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gat 10 love 41.6 
dx to notice, observe 75.17 
kathy, tidky weak 212,21 
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“7 ya stingy (?) 139.01 
4/8 to fear 212.01 
2ipilg to recover 196.28 


a. Color Terms 


wet black 25,11 

Ayas yellow 

epeq gray (ry?) 109.10 
thyop white 124.35 


Pletx green 30.24 
apil red 185,20 
458mm variegated 


¢. Miscellaneous Words 


éa’e to let alone 187.13 

48 to take a chance 

woul; straight 24,12, wutpemat 
107-20 

pe nka afoot 217.8, 107.6 

‘Mini to give secrelly payment to a 
shaman 200.7 

it to divide, pa’ypat 248.4 

‘Ax unlucky 264.23 

POX fouRY 37-4 

(pux lukewarm 

‘p¥xoi2 to make a mistake 

mit; wet 37.5 

‘mani’ to learn a secret 200.10 

Ja’menua to give up 64.18 

ths int dull 

1472 t0 sit looking on 

1a! mewa to exchange 338,8 

ek to keep, to retain 277.14 

stagy war, attack 272.5 

‘Hux to wntic, to unwrap 135.13; 
she Xstu 116.10 

(tetax around point) 

ésky#s to stoop 

te/pak strongly 164.9, 110.1 

Ajai to the 133,19, Ayan’ yaw 118.6 

got reaching 48.6, high water 


os 


que to hang, to fish with gaff hook 
27-16, to put on garment 136.23 

aX eqite dry 14.19 — thirsty a1. 

(aroa'p near 49.9) 

qyul low water 198.26 

aie fast, q7ue Zegam hold fast 
44-15) 80 que. 

ut half full 166.8 

AXdp streaming 

fax sideways 267.3, afternoon 
63.18, to miss 13.19; @'s/ax to 
rock 129.2, to deceive 65.19 

At xlux stick 

dat xpome adultery, 

265 (0 sit still 

44g to step aside 146,14; to tun 
137.42, 63.45 to cut off, to fall 
Off 154.28, 194.1; to tke out 
65.11; xa'gcag zigeng, also plural 
for other meanings 

24s toappear, become visible 23.13, 
ta’ xtax to emerge 

Hex: to cohabit 228.16, 42.x"t2x° to 
Prepare corpse for burial 253.3 

calm 25.18 

Lacwa! freshet 

Hap to find 261.8 

Lap fitting 154.8 
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2. ApvERRs.—The dividing line between attribute comple- 
ments and a number of adverbs cannot be drawn very definitely. T 
am particularly doubtful how #/aya’ * well should be classed, and a 
few others which are placed in parentheses in the preceding list. 
The word acwwa'tha unsuccessful 96.7 may really be ac-cat-ba 
‘and that just ended it," At least thisis suggested by the analogous 
word fawa' ha * and then it just ends 6. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by the suffix -2, for instance 
mikct two, mélkete twice; in! gat long, ia!cgt?. Besides these, there 
are a considerable number of adverbs which secm to consist of 
radicals that do not undergo any changes, A few of these are 
probably compounds. Many of them perform the functions of 
verbal moods, such as are expressed in many American languages 
by derivatives of the verb: In Chinook avery few modal ideas only 
are expressed by derivation, There are three tenses, a potential, 
an inchoative (-fc8), a number of frequentatives and usitatives, and 
& few local terms." Accordingly we find that the corresponding 
adverbs are almost entirely missing. Most adverbs expressing 
space relations are derived from nouns, but a considerable number 
of temporal and modal adverbs occur, the latter expressing cer- 
tainty, compulsion, intention, etc, These cannot be derived from 
simpler forms. 





ai’ag can* pat really 

a'exae cannot nitkct not 

et will nna interrogative particle 

g¥xtee without reaching the desired 2¢gr almost 
end gala'text hardly 

‘4a'/tas in vain, only ainga( te) already, before 

gi'doxue must a'ita now 

atsuwa’ probably yt later on 

‘4x may (implying uncertainty) ‘aston’ the soon 

Ayoma perhaps. and’ sometimes 

Wnas 1 don't know (expression of maw'f at once 
uncertainty) 2, l#ie a long time 

ie contrary to fact giaste’n for the Bret time 





See Swanion, loc. it. pps 247M 
‘Evidently the original signifiance of this word is quick 
‘md’ (if you tll mye to go) 1 go quickly, £ «1 eam go. 


for istance wi’ag 
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teax for a while terpak quickly 
wit again awa! slowly 
4ule'ts once more (av'ag quickly) 
‘ala‘fewa again in this manner 42a too much 
suit nsem always smanig;@ t00 wach 
wax next day (wax! to-morrow) —4a/gea just like 
(Aaei’x: early) ais even 


qyeaip ear 


A number of exhortative particles form a peculiar group of 
words, They are applied so regularly and seem to be so weak that 
I do not quite like to class them with interjections. It would seem 
that the meanings conveyed by some of these have very nice shades. 


tayax ob, if he would! 22.4 
Ad ntcin be quiet 

fea! well! introducing a new idea 
(¢a't;0exem look out |) 

(naw itka indeed !) 

(gti kti good!) 

‘The last three of these hardly belong here. They are deriva- 
tives ; g@'ydcxam is probably derived from 4a well; nawitka per- 
haps from maw'i at once ; tt/0/ kt rom 178 well and -Aéa thing. 

3. Integyecrions.—The line between the last group of words 
and true interjections is very indefinite. As might be expected the 
number of interjections in this language which has such strong 


tewska & somewhat energetic re- 
quest: now do; let us make an 
end of it and— 37,12 

ixus please, just try to— 130.3 

teux-since this is to do (or let us) 
24.10 


‘onomatopoetic tendenci 

4, 4, oh! 

add surprise 29,13 

4 pity for hardships endured 187,19 

mit pity 116.15 

and pain, regret, sorrow, pity 22.4, 
361.43 

ahaha’ pain 177.16 

ana’x pity 153.8 

Ae call 12,2, indeed 38.22, 186.8 

‘Av a long distance 28.3, 123,13 

Ao, hoki, oh? surprise at the suc- 
cess of an action 24.3,25.22,67.14 





considerable. 


nd disapproval 145,12 

‘ndy/ contemptuous rejection of an 
offer 1: 1 

oka! derisive rejection of a remark 
23.25 

‘oka ridicule, disbelieve 166.2 5 

chehi’ derision 45.4 

de derision of weakness 60.14, 
1460 

£® reproach for foolishness 117.9 

naxaxax anger 186.16 

texd that is nothing | 47.4, 
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Lind? disgust 46.26 duc good! 89.4 (also used by the 
Aati’'m, kad now 1 understand! —_ Chihelish) 
39-27, 100.23 Hye ob! Q) 

‘As mentioned before, many of the imitative attribute comple- 
ments may be used as interjections. This may, indeed, be their 
original function, Such are Axmm noise of wind, humm noise of 
dancing. A few differ so much in form and use from the attribute 
complements that 1 include them among the interjections : 
ha letatetatele noise of fight of an arrow 62.21 
wu! Lalatede noise of fight of coaches 77.16 
wa! trateatsstsetse cry of blucjay 31-2, 157.75 
90’ nawulewulmwulzwuls cry of gull 88.21 
120 bark of dog 23.9 
sw cry of child 185.24 
Ad cry of a person weeping 138.8 
waaaa low voice 162.3 
Aukuku voice of bluejay after he had become a ghost 166.19 


In this group belong also the burdens of songs, a few of which 
occur in the texts. 

4. Coxjuxcrions.—A number of invariable words perform the 
function of conjunctions. The meanings of a few of these are not 
quite certain. The most important are the following : 
4a and, then, connecting sentences faZ/ although I did not expect it, 

26.18 stil 74.9 
cha and,while, connecting sentences 4’e£#4 although I did not intend 


354 to, still 13-3 
4ya and, connecting nouns take then 135.6 
tex a little while passed, then 37.4 e//ta now 135.5 

(often following gia’s if) faua’ lea otherwise 154.8 
teu oF 276.4 mani when 253.14 


fate/a although it is 40, still 44.4 gids if 127-20 (92, ge?) 

5. Avjecrives. — Color terms, the plural of small, the numerals 
from two to nine, and the indefinite numerals are used without 
pronominal prefixes. ‘The color terms were enumerated among the 
attribute complements," because they are generally used in that 


"See page 124. 
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form. gen'2m small 38.17 is used only for plurals, ‘The cardinal 
and indefinite numerals of this class are — 


mokct wo bese six a’ nauwe all 
ton three a namiket seven Aapé't enough 
ta’kit four Asti/xthin ght game part 
quan five fod! itst nine mank fow 

ted several 


All the cardinal numbers of this group when used as distribu- 
tives take the suffix -méga; when used as adverbs they take the 
adverbial suffix -2, The ordinals are formed by the third person 
pronominal prefix: and the possessive form, for instance; #zazon its 
third one (masculine) 217.21, aca’ com (feminine) 211.20, and from 
these again ordinal adverbs ¢zazone the third time 134.23, When 
counting human beings all these numerals, cardinals as well as indefi- 
nite, take the prefix a-and the plural suffix -ke. méket two may 
also take the dual prefix e-. 

To the groups of indefinite numerals belongs the peculiar form 
Aanem each, all, together, which occurs alone only in its distributive 
form kana’migema 157.23, while generally it appears as a prefix 
of numerals: Aanamgoa! nam five together 201,22, ckansmagoa! nsmikt 
176.8, With mdkct two it seems to lose its m: skanasmdkst both 

16.1. 
oe TL. Stems Useo Wirt Pronominat. Paxrixes 

1. Nosinat. srests, —Substantives have always pronominal pire- 
fixes which determine their gender,- masculine, feminine, £- neuter, 
« dual, # plural! Apparently all these prefixes, except that of the 
feminine, agree with the corresponding gender of the third person 
intransitive, but a closer inspection shows that originally a nominal 
prefix 2- muist have preceded them. This still occurs in a few 
nouns, like re’wu2e interior of house 46.24; but particularly in 
geographical names : Wale!m/am, ordinarily ale/mlem rotten wood ; 
Wapta' tein, ordinarily ops tein salal-berries on stump ; and also in 
songs: wel for i/2/2 16.17, This prefix is retained in many cases 
in the upper Chinook dialects. 

‘The number of nouns derived directly from verbs is remarkably 
small. While most American languages abound in affixes, by 
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means of which terms denoting the actor, the instrument, result, 
place, time of action, and many other derived ideas may be expressed, 
such derivatives are very rare in the Chinook texts. We do not 
even find any form expressing the instrument, and the actor and 
the results of an action are expressed by purely participial forms." 
Consequently the number of nominal stems is large, for many ideas 
which in other languages are expressed by words derived from 
verbal stems, are here expressed by separate stems. 

On the whole the derivation of the numerous polysyllabic 
nouns in Chinook is obscure, since evidently a considerable number 
of nominal affixes exist which, however, occur so rarely that their 
significance cannot be determined, Examples are the derivatives 
from the stem ¢/x land, country: #2 country (the x disappears 
when the yowel following x carries the accent), cgdctlxzmk 
person, /’Zxam town, #//esm people. From the stem 2? we have 
igoats! sexe bullfrog; from the stem Aon, igto/konkon woodpecker. 

‘A few affixes only occur fairly frequently, but even in these 
cases it is sometimes impossible to classify the words satisfactorily. 

shi. L presume this. prefix is the same as, or at least related to, 
the verbal prefix ~ti, -¢7, which signifies that a verb usually transi- 
tive is used without object. This explanation would be satisfactory 
in ogicg/up a cut, ige’zjmencjman something rotten, (gilé!matk 
store, ogue’pmate alder (= wood for dying), it/ewulslge food, 
# bit payment for a wile, :Ajewax torch, flower, sipala’wal word, 
timid! ce em tay, thet! max game. 

-4e. This seems to ye a nominal prefix corresponding to the 
verbal reflexive -x-3: agdgu'nezatk club from -sgunk to club, 
1Q¥ teamett comb from -xtltciam to comb one’s self, rgte2!texwa hat 
from -xente'ewwa to hang a round thing on top of one’s self, iga- 
4st! txak panther and ogotsia’ yetxak ants from ~a4s?” Leake to have a 
notch around one’s self. 

Judging from these examples it would seem plausible that most 
nouns beginning with -gi-, ~Ai-, ~£/2-, -g2-, -9/t- contain these pre- 
fixes; for instance: ig?’/uxtewtk arrowhead, ige?’msxatk burial, 
See Swanton, loc. cit., 231. 

*Thid., 218. 
shit, arg. 
ere 
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ige Hote elleskin, ogse'nxak plank, okz0#/ak dried salmon, and other 
similar ones. Here may also belong oguewi’ ge knife, og/tela’ wulx 
maturing girl (the one who is moved up, hidden ?), ig/ey/gxut old, 
The extensive use of these prefixes is also illustrated by igekys’s 
brass, but #4/s’sa gall, both from Ayxs yellow ; ig2'pal doorway 
(probably from -fya into = that into which people always enter), 

na- is a local prefix; nazxoa'p hole from s.xoa'p to dig.! 

~f# a suffix signifying tree, wood: ogwe!pxate alder = wood for 
dying. 

-th is a nominal suffix the significance of which is quite obscure? 
In a few cases it indicates the point of an object, but in many eases 
this explanation is quite unsatisfactory, It seems possible that this 
suffix is the same as the verbal stem 2 to put down, to deposit, 
0 that its meaning might be something on the ground, or some- 
thing attached to something else, or a part of something else. This 
explanation would be satisfactory in words like 1'potith forearm, 
ige'lusteutk arrowhead, itva’nematk belly cut of a fish; while 
itame!th bed may be derived from -# ground and may mean put 
down on the ground, itazxa/Zemath dish = put down to eat from, 

‘The following list contains some stems with their nominal and 
verbal derivatives. It will be noted that in a number of cases the 
verb is derived from the noun: 


pa alder bark <x around neck 
pra alder bark -2x-0t it is around the neck 
oguel-prate alder fg -1x-8t necklace 
Lege pat alder woods -~tewa to bail out 
-al-d-pxa to dye in alder bark -s-téwa to bail out canoe 
seg toad pradyedcedarbatk ——osétewd’-Lx-td bailer (= for 
“tefdtx to notch Lailing out into the water) 
fga-tittx-ak whathasanotch amit? property 
around itself = panther x" mifa to barter 


-go-tt;@yotx~ak those with thami ta property 
notches around themselves -Aema(th)* baton 





s-ty/2hx-akd to make a notch ¢-kumath baton 

around a thing ~Nemath to beat time with baton 
See Swanton, loc. ct, 309 
+b, para. 


‘“Probetly « derivative 


was} 


Ayana te* drift net 
OAyunxa'te drift net 
axEn-kjunX alte-mam %0 BO 10 
catch in drift net 
naud ith’ net 
~xe-naud'ifg? vo catch in net 
-twive urine of male 
Wf -twiwe urine 
-sa-twtue to orinate 
switte-math chamber 
-kvamit to pay attention 
tha-kvamit mind 
-a-kxamit to pay attention 
-gwnk to club, 
O-gdogulnk-racth chub 
stgunb.chib 
-teiam to comb 
z-ghteam-e-te comb 
4x2 to crawl 
t-ge-tx? Ja one who crawls 
much = crab 
tea car 
Outen ear 
-x-auu/tea-th to heat 
-Lexl(am) to eat 
thatxe math dish 
~*oie to break wind 
~x4'/-ofe-ge to rea wind 
2-+wie-ye wind broken 
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<42 to catch with herring rake 
su-té-m to catch with herring 
rake 
f-qa-td-ma-th berting rake 
-mdex'ém to play, to fool 
Woki-mnil cx° Ema toys 
ometex wood 
date tree 
domteex kettle 
<xe/-miged to gather wood 
-tetewwa to put hollow thing 
‘on top of something 
eage-Letcuwd -ma bat 
get louse 
bgt louse 
-ge-get-a to louse 
Witch to knit net 
e-Brck-mat th net shuttle 
wahgé Atk to knit net 
teat to point 
gtmteia-kte to point at some~ 
thing 
ghtedtahted 
finger 
omg to spit 
-d-mgo-it to spit 
deme to vomit 
comxcte saliva, 
kta thing, something, what 
é-Ata thing, something, what 
spém-dekti to pay 


pointer = first 


On the other hand we find many cases of words, which in most 
American languages are derived from the same stem, but which are 
not ctymologically connected in Chinook. 


blood -gamiilge tobleedwax (= topourout) -/ai/ (= to come out) 
arrow -Aa/aifan to shoot tata (= to pull) to hit -mar 
thirsty -magtit 


bucket, cup -<gan to drink -gamet 


"Probably « derivative. 
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paddle -2hi to paddle Azza 

hook tie to fish with hook -22 

shaman -gewam to conjure -gélait shaman’s 
spirit -awoae 

knife -(ge) wie } 

carving knife -x4/iA to cut -xe 

(== crooked) 

dagger mon | 

lance -sgua'tysm > to stab -gergte 

Spear -mozjan? 

dead -mage to kill -wat, ena murderer -tyauhyau 

‘excrement -xalé to defecate -metexa 

disease -te/a to send disease -géwam ‘shaman whosends dis- 
ease -tata (= 10 
shoot), 

thief sale to steal =x 





grease -gateau to grease, to oil 
harpoon -Au/ulsz to harpoon -#¢a 


rain -tecxatet to main -gawtlxt 
wheistone -fca'/a to sharpen -£e/a 
tears -lagst to weep -ge'tsax 


digging stick -2y to dig roots -/ap 
wedge -ta’nix to split wood Lex, fax 

In this connection may also be mentioned the curious words 
designating various occupations, which are formed not from the 
verb designating the occupation, but from the guardian spirit pre- 
siding over it. ‘Thus we have t/grax hunter's protector, &ia’- 
sigiax one who has a 4geqzax ie. a hunter; igetad whaler’s pro- 
tector, gia'gital a whaler ; igamiatitx fisherman's protector, gia’- 
gantia-ite fisherman ; ikawok shaman's protector, giza’xawok sha- 
man ; its/aid’n gambler's protector, gia'és/xian gambler, 

‘The Chinook vocabulary possesses a great many nouns of onoma- 
topoctic origin, AIll of these contain the imitative group of sounds 
doubled. Since in onomatopoetic words, when used as verbs, dupli- 
cation of the stem signifies repetition, the doubling of the stem in 
nouns may be interpreted as meaning that the particular sound is 
uttered habitually by the object designated by the onomatopoetic 
term, Some nouns contain other phonetic elements. in addition to 
the doubled group of imitative sounds, 
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This class of nouns includes particularly names of birds, of a few 
other animals, and a miscellaneous group of terms among which are 
found names of parts of the body and a few terms of relationship, 
Some of these are not strictly onomatopoetic, but may be included 
in the class of doubled stems for the sake of convenience. 


Birds 
eet hawk. trias —_otsidfstsias robin 
gett god Igou owk pul Sgulgul beron 
pe ipupae sp? (tiga than sp? 


gts ighaghs, ott ete Dlucjay — tsk dmunts ts 2h teal duck 
gods igoa'syeas crane oat ote 2 makeatkoat sp? 
gone igont’gon? gull textn — tg/2iptexentexén sprit tail 
ts6n— etzentsen buamming-bird ducks 

get chngtig?t hawk 

fon 


gotx —ogot'xgotx female mallard 
‘duck gst konkon woodpecker 
tepak —uteyaktcy ah eagle 


fammals 
on Zpanpen badger «lg Zesigeslg porcupine 
Openpan skunk ‘ite ub tehete porpoise 
name (?) _enandmuks otter tap sei nteptep shrew 
Other Animals 
go yoyo pike x2 fgjoate’ txt bullfrog 
tix ittxtox oyster wen lots? mznmen newt 
dex igale’xtex a wmall fh 18 seqjalolo butterfly 
(see: dex scales) 
Plants 
ma emalma pewter grass ag wel geag preris 
gal #ralgat polypodium 
Parts of Body 
plex wplitxprax elbow duc chuckife testicles 
texol text Itexor hangs 
Terms of Relationship 


fa id gaga bis mother’s father ma Lid’ mama bis father 
que iatgacgac his father's father f8_—_~“éiftata his mother’s brother 
regacgs bis mother's mother 4/a¢_ikjat chr boy 
Aye ovat hizh2 his father’s mother 
. 
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Miscellaneous 
pit ipitipat net qim (2) iga'mxam cedar-bark 
feel Ptesltcel brass buttons basket 
48g Ase'gs8g buckskin then Uxkpancky em open base 
wex — ttee’xteex gravel, thom ket 


Avex objaythzoye fingering —gula——tguliftula egg 
sac og egac sealing spear tex —a'dxtax scales 

dup ihupka'p short dentalia— cuwalk 2 ctuwalki swath oud 
gal (2) igatixal gambling disks dem = alsmdem rotten wood 


etal iztaletal gambling disks (Hem rotten bark) 
qual igzatlyat short baton ——_got taj? gotgot fever 
gol: Petsgrots breaking of 

wind 


Among other groups of substantives which are expressed by 
stem words I mention the following : 


Terms of Relationship 
s-fex singular, f-clat plural, relation by blood. 

~xhune all those older than self, particularly elder brother and sister, 
cousins in elder lines, i. e. father's elder brother's and mother's 
elder sister's children," and all generations preceding that of grand- 
parents, 

Aaipsa elder brother! elder sister! aiddrewed. 

-reu.r all those younger than self, particularly younger brother and sister, 
cousins in younger lines, i.e. father's younger brother's and mother's 
younger sister's children,’ and all generations following that of 
grandchildren, 
eu young brother| addressed 
‘ats younger sister! addressed 


-gae (doubled) father's father -gean man’s son's child 
4gae son's child! addressed 
ga (doubled) mother’s father ~Axagan man's daughter's child 


as daughter's child! addressed 
~#ye (doubled) father’s mother Lai woman's son's child 
a’? son's child ! addressed 
-rga (doubled) mother's mother kin woman's daughter's child 
Aa’? daughter's child | addresed 


"Thi chusitication of cousins is sot quite certain. Lamy also pot quite sure if ibis 
term is confined to children of brothers and to those of sisters 
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ma (40:88) } her 


-am 
ma'ma father! (addressed) har child 

“naa ag son | addressed 

« } de daughter! addressed 


~f# term applied by child of a family to another child of the same family 
and of opposite sex, i, ¢. brother's sister, sister's brother, boy's 
father's brother's or mother's sister's daughter, and girl's father's 
brother's or mother's sister's son.! 

-gamge term by which children of brother and sister call each other,’ 

-msex father's brother, man's brother's cpiig.« 

-Aatexa mother’s sister, carte woman's sister's Jens 

-ta (doubled) mother’s brother, <zatx En man's sister’s child. 


tak father's sister, -tgeu woman's brother's child. 
-gogcin relative by marriage. 
pi relative by marriage after death of intermediate. 





-(eikal)? singular, -mzme plural, term routually employed by husband 
and wife: 

-gsix* mutual relation between husband and wife's parents: 

-efé mutual relation between wife and hushand's parents 

-gix mutual relation between man and wife's brothers 

-tom enutual relation between woman and husband's sisters 

-potsxan mutual relation between one of a married couple and the other's 
brother or sister, the two being of opposite sexes;* i. e. man's 
brother's wife and wife's sister, woman's sister's husband, and: hus- 
‘band's brothers. 





Parts of the Body 
-t9a m, body hatex m. nose 
90g ma. head seg 1m. mouth, beak, bill 
-ge0 m, bair, skin with bair mt. beak. 
tspux fo forehead, sutea feat 
git m. eye -atex f. tooth 
=x0st di eyes; face tuk m, neck 





"Thin clauifetion of cousiny isnot quite certain. 

‘+ Frohably cousin ofthe samo fil, This relattonsip floes the children of the 
vwoman and the man, whom a widower or widaw must marty. See below. 

"Derived ftom “bef ea? 

4 Marriage lavolves the duty ot privilege of the man to. marry one of these, in ane 
ot his brother'sor wife's death. 
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pan. nape ~pute f. anus 
vats f. chest -itex m, tail 
moka &, throat “list n. tail of fish 
sbatex f, back pole m. arm. 
omste m. heart bei & finger 
tom, breast teil a eg 

-wwan ma. belly pen. foot 


Names of Animals 
In discussing the onomatopoetic nouns we found that many 
names of animals, particularly of binds, are of this character. A 
few names of animals are descriptive, These were probably used 
as alternates in case one name of an animal became tabooed through 
the death of a person bearing its name, or a name similar to it. 
Examples are: 
igats;?Lxak panther = having a notch around itself, i, «. with a thin 
belly 
ogotstia'yotxak ants = those having notches around themselves 
itealyau at yagty dragon fly = snake's head 
‘@galetx mink = going into the water 
ofed itzul spider = dipnet maker 
eg wam a fish sp. = the sleepy one 
okd' Leu! mouse = thief 
‘dhjxl tht (Kathlamet dialect) dog = the one who always breaks (bones) 
It is very doubtful if many of the other animal names can be 
considered as stems. 1 am inclined to think that most are descrip- 
tive names, although we cannot at present give their derivations, 
This seems plausible, particularly on account of the great dialectic 
differences between animal names in upper and lower Chinook. 


Karman. 
Lyset! syentsoa 0. 
badger pleexacm. 
Rees) olatlaxm, 

Bak td sa-it m. 
ee sHanasons/nd m. 
pieeoon, state m, 
chipmunk aac 

crow 





“yitntsa f. 
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mouse hi beul $. 
seal xa £ 
bird a lax n. 
dog “be aicx a. 


‘Other animal names are: 


bear, cinnamon -#/04 m. 
beat, grisaly -cd'yim'm: 
beaver “2na m. 

-gou-ind ne tn. 

(-eatnuk m, Kathlamet) 
coyote -i/d’apas m. 
rat -gi'fepas m, Kathlamet 
buffalo -27iha m, 


‘crow (mythical name) -2ag/ m. 


duck (sp?) -eéguéem, 

eagle, bald headed -mine'x'd m. 
lke meade mn. 

fish hawk “‘Meap m. 

flea ~napd m, 

sass frog -g).ana/n2gen nt. 
heron -9/00'sh/oai 

horse ~éZaten i. 

kingfisher -av#elal m. 

lizard (?) ~Aine'pat mn. 
mallard duck -cimé wat m, 
mountain goat -?'xg m. 
russel, small -fpu?(mace) m, 
mussel, large -wia (mack) m. 
Panther -47ea'yatva m. 

a bird sp? -fea!yam m. 

raven -healtxoa m. 

salmon, fall «ga¢ema m. 
salmon, spring -gu/naf m. 
salmon, steel head -soanee’s- m. 
sealion -ge’pis-t m. 

seacotter 422 mi. 

shag “Aaoz? m. 

shark -Fpatyiex mi. 

skate aii m, 


teat. 
ge pgoa f. 
piatepisen: 
hyd thlut 0. 


snake -te'you m. 

sperm whale -/mol*ta¥ m, 

squirrel -Ayauten 

sturgeon -nd’gén m. 

sturgeon, green ~ta/2’nax mi, 

swan -gell'g m. 

turile ~zaxea m. 

whale -‘4o/é m. 

lynx fwd m. 

wolf -@4/am m. 

beetle -"bie f. 

a bird sp. ? -pgctive f 

cchicken-hawk “mpite f. 

mud clam <7 f. 

fresh-water clam -‘rala f. 

coatch ~wanid £. 

crane -g/ucpale’ f. 

killer whale -yaza’mat f. 

dogfish (see shark) -grot'iex f. 

sea bird sp, ? ~rgekef, 

wea bird sp, ? cindex f. 

fawn of deer -g/xcap f, 

trout (7) -g/@xone f 

flounder -‘pticx f. 

frog -cue'e? f. 

halibut -2talé’e £ (said to be bor- 
rowed from Quinault) 

louse “get & 

maggot moa f 

mole -c?ntan f. 

mosquito "p/omicts akis 168 f. 

newt -gerd’na f. 

‘screech owl / eaux f 

pheasant (?) -mietanie f. 
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Pigeon -gaman £. fish sp? -Ayorage’f. 

Orgy -galxt ems f. trout -p/a'la f. 

salmon, calico -"/aatex f. fish sp.? 2000 f. 

salmon, silver side ~yatuan f. woodpecker -"kawzpa f, 
salmon, blve back -troyeka f. woodpecker -niciatoi'ct m. 
sea-lion, young ~’xv? f. wasp “pa f. 

snail -tc/m2 man f, shell-fish sp? -Ayi-ta'ta ns 
snail -ts/emdtihxan f, ech -Aa’hole dual 

snail -2/e'xtan f, codfish? -/a'ta-is pl. 
snipe -exsa f. flounder? -m2ma 

fish sp? sma moan f. grasshopper -tr//ag 


On account of the intricate derivation of Chinook nouns and our 
unfamiliarity with the component stems it is impossible to describe 
the phonetic characteristics of nominal stems. The list of names of 
parts of the body, given above, contains a number of stems consist- 
ing of consonants only, while most of the others are monosyllabic 
stems. It is doubtful if the purely consonantic stems have origi- 
nated entirely through phonetic decay. A comparison of the upper 
and lower Chinook dialects gives no decisive answer to this question: 

On the whole I am. under the impression that a considerable 
number of monosyllabic nouns, and perhaps a few of two syllables, 
may be considered as stems, 1 give here a brief selection of such 
words : 


“fen m. large round spruce root 4x m, ground, earth 
basket; fismall round spruce root “zen m. short thong, string, pin 











asker for blanket 
~etej2!et m. clam basket “egan 1. cedar 
“mat. m, bay, sea, river f, bucket, cup 
a. plank 
‘tsot m. harpoon shaft 

“get ta. creek, brook ~imita m, hat 
“htexem m, dance of shaman "atm, heat 

‘2g 1. digging stick ik m. hook 

“am m. dish “Ait pam. ice 

‘fgon m. down of bird ‘page m, boil, itch 
“(geil m, fish trap “hson m, leat 
ceithe mi. friend 4mescx tm. log, tree, wood; f 


“pil tm. grease kettle 
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hala to, man oma’p f. plank 

‘chute wa. mat -gWwe {. raspberry 

ha kxal tm. mountain “Imopa f. rushes 

“sik m, paddle _guinksun f. salal berry 

“apts 1. 108 eke f, sinew 

“pa-it m. rope tein &. stump, foot of tree 

‘mxat ma. plank saiax f. sn 

“sWeax tm. sky 2xath £. trail 

Ja tis* m. slave -mitan £. twine of willow bark 


~texa m, point of sealing spear 





pcam f. piece of twine 


-ka’zoek m., shaman's guardian spirit ~Ai'frau f. virgin 
et® m. horn spoon steainix f, wedge 
“makte m. spruce pes f well 

-git ake tn. stone, f. large bowlder zg 0. armor 

“Ata 1a, thing -goag n. Blanket 
“gat ma. wind altcan 0. grease 
‘pra f, alder bark Jskuic n. mat bag. 
tem £ bark tan. milk, breast 
“ptjite £. vow feng m1, water 

oad qtiBh £. box stekua n. pitch wood 
“patute £. crabapple nth &. spit 
aleptckix §, fire "emi pl. ashes 
“gat £. fish weir peo pl. grass 

ate f. camass -gut pl. house 
“tcala {. grindstone at pl. smoke 
“mala {, marrow, kernel ek9 pl. tattooing 


“(pwd & night, darkness 


Nouns Expressing Adjectival and Verbat Ideas 

In Chinook a great many adjectives and verbs are expressed by 
substantives, In these expressions the quality or action becomes 
the subject or object of the sentence, as the case may be, The 
Chinook will say: “The man’s badness killed the child's poverty,” 
meaning that the bad man killed the poor child. It is true that 
such expressions are not entirely unfamiliar to us, for we can say, 
"he went the whole length of the way," or “he mastered the diffi- 
culties of the problem,” in which we also treat a quality as objective. 
In Chinook this method is applied to a greater extent than in any 
other language I know. Many qualities are used only as abstract 
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nouns, while others may be transformed into adjectives by the prefix 

g- which expresses possession ; for instance, ia’ gata! his badness, 

g7@'qzatzal the one who has his badness, i, e. the bad one. In the 

same way verbs appear as nouns. This also is a mode of expres- 
sion not unfamilar to us, although the frequent application of such 

‘expressions and the ideas they express appear very strange. We 

can say, like the Chinook, “he makes a hit" and ‘he has a sick- 

instead of “he hits" and “he is sick"; we can even use the 
verbal idea as the subject of a transitive verb or form analogous 
passive constructions; for instance, “sorrow filled his heart,” “he 
was scized by a fit of anger,” but the absence or rarity of the cor- 
responding verbal forms and the strong personification of the verbal 
idea in the noun appear to us quite strange. 

‘Most of the nouns of this class are always used with the posses- 
sive pronoun, The following examples illustrate their uses : 

Alta (1) itsand kstx (2) ork; sak; (3) agiit loth (4) ik; Enattan (5) 
now (1) she put (4) potentilla roots (5) into (4) the smallness of 
(2) x clam basket (3) 43.22 

Oke (x) ite? gogcin (2) 14 axauyam (3)! oho’, (1) my wife's relative’s 
(2) poverty (3)! i, ¢. oh, my poor relative! 67.21 

Tage (1) eb texdt (2) iat euite (3) just like (x) a bear's (2) similarity 
(3) 275.11 

Quié?te (3) igd ogli (2) teast (3) 27 (4) once more (1) her lie (2) has 

__ done her (3) Toi (4) i. ¢. Tot has lied again 163.14 

Oi (4) ane (2) e@¢x‘m (3) hunger (1) acts on (2) the people (3) 
260, 

Kea'nauroe (1) telala!xukc (2) Ytamed (3) all (1) birds (2) their chewed 
thing (3) i. e. all birds eat of it 40.18 

Tathx (1) alyateta (2)mixd!la-s (3) then (1) his sickness (2) came to be 
‘on him (3) i: ©. then he became sick 

Qalefa (1) stx@algt (2) gtgia'x0 (3)? how (1) shall we make (3) our 
wailing (2)? 











Following is a list of these nouns: 
Qualities 
cna’ kstx mn. smaliness “teipux m. round head (= fore- 
1(dje)at im. sharpness head) 
Stealer. Hatness ~1plaga m. fat head 
“pik mn. heavy weight ~imamukt m. blackened face 


~!oyaxan tm. large belly (Ai)matck m. spots, painted face 
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eam. expense 
~gjatxal m, badness 

-gi2 latextna oa, meanness 

qj? latexita m, quiet 

“yuty] m. pride (see p- 130) 
hyoac (‘mit m. fear (see p- 120) 
“kath ma. homesickness (sub- 








ject of transitive verb) 00d) 
hand! t2 m. life (he) t108 ma, } oan 
~tsa'tsa ma. cold (see p. 123) ~traxetskin ma. 
Ukuile 1. sieailarity ~tloxakamit m. cleverness (= good 
~tukete m. good luck mind) 
“tela m. sickness -atf & cataract of eye (= smoki- 
“plonenkan ta. blindness 
“hunanem m. 
~(Ri)ma’tet(amit) m. shame 
“azhin m. bowlegs 
1cj3p mm. being squeezed out 
(one eyed) 


-g@wam 1a, sleepiness (subject of -(4/)Ax'lau pl. witchcraft 
transitive verb, and possessive)  -‘atatex pl. cleverness 


Verbs 
ttm mst to. lie of ~galgt ma. wail (= to wail) 
a male subjects of ym. smell (a= to smell) 
sav'egete mie ot [TSE ve hunger (subject of transitive 
a female ‘yerb) 


mat m. act of hitting (= to hit) fm £ what is chewed 
“hakamit m. mind (= to think) “gk f. cold in head 

It will, of course, be understood that these words, from the 
Chinook point of view, do not form a separate class, but that they 
are simply concrete or abstract nouns, as the case may be. They 
are in no way different from similar constructions in English, in 
which the quality of an object is expressed as its property. We 
find, therefore, also, that many ordinary concrete nouns perform 
the functions of adjectives. Aya’prala (1) icimé’wat (2), literally : 
the duck (2) its fat (1) means the duck had (much) fat or the duck 
was fat. The only peculiarity of Chinook in this respect is, that 
certain ideas, which we consider as qualities or activities, are always 
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considered as concrete or abstract nouns, A glance at the list 
shows clearly that quite a number of these words cannot be con- 
sidered as stems. Some are derivatives of unchangeable words and 
others are evidently compounds, 

It may be mentioned in this connection that substantives are 
often used to qualify other substantives. In this case the qualifying 
substantive takes the gender of the one qualified: o/éxola o'0/mwun 
a male silver-side salmon 109.3, ¢ehi! s"ma/lak a female elk 264.3. 
These qualifiers remain true substantives, as is shown by the femi- 
nine prefix 0- which is characteristic of substantives, 

2. Proxouxs.— It does not seem necessary to treat personal 
and possessive pronouns fully in this place, since this subject has been 
treated by Dr Swanton,’ 1 must, however, add a few remarks on 
the demonstrative pronoun, which has been made the subject of @ 
special study by Mr William Jones. He findls that the demonstra- 
tive series consists of two series of three forms. The first series 
denotes objects visible and present in time, the second objects in- 
visible and belonging to the past. Each series embraces those 
forms for objects near the speaker, near the person addressed, and 
near the person spoken of. ‘The first series is characterized by the 
prefix 2-, the second by the prefix g- These prefixes are followed 
by an element indicating gender and corresponding to the personal 
pronouns of the third person. ‘The locations corresponding to the 
three persons are indicated for the first person by the suffix -&; for 
the second person partly by the suffix -w, partly by the vowel 
--(-#-) following the prefix ; for the third person partly by the suffix 
-*, partly by the vowel -0- following the prefix, The series seems 
‘to be defective, probably for the reason that the combination of in- 
visible and near first or second person is rare. 

‘The following table illustrates the use of these demonstratives : 


Present, Visible. 


Mas, Fem. Newt, Dual. Plural oral, 
‘Haman 

uy beings. 
uth xietite eth sritihe 
sa vida xis xHae 
sia deta a x'Btae 
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Past, Invisible. 
‘Near ist Person — — — —s 
Near ad Person gicu — tua gicta = geta——gtac 
Near sd Person gix' gax  qoca_gikta«« gta’ gota 

Demonstrative adverbs seem to exist in two similar series, for 
instance, riga here, gigd there, 

3. Vexns.—The onomatopoetic stems which do not readily 
form true verbs, and the nouns used for expressing verbal ideas 
—so far as they are not derivatives — reduce the total number of 
true verbal stems considerably. ‘These are very brief, consisting 
sometimes of a single sound, often of a group of consonants, or of a 
single syllable. Stems of this character are relatively so numerous 
as to arouse suspicion that all dissyllabic stems may be com- 
pounds, 

I doubt if it is quite correct to consider the local suffixes 
enumerated by Swanton! as real suffixes. Forms like a’yapick he 
goes inland may very well be explained as verbal stems with the 
directive prefix -2 ‘That this interpretation is correct is also sug- 
gested by forms like 2/zra-it he goes to the beach and stays 
there which is evidently compounded of -2 motion toward the 
beach, and -ca-if to be, to remain, Compounds of nouns and verbs 
are =maitoya to choke = to be between the throat (-mokué throat, 
~sya to be between); emollakicaict elk nose (-moluk eli, trict 
nose). We have alto compounds of two nouns; for instance, 
agag?'lakte woman's things (-gag2lak woman, -&fa thing). 

Tn many cases it is very difficult to determine the stem of the verb, 
because it remains often doubtful whether an initial -x, -A, and -¢ 
belong to the stem or toa prefix. The following list contains only 
such stems the phonetic character and significance of which appear 
reasonably certain. The stems are arranged according to their 
initial sounds ; first vowels, then labials, dentals, palatals, and finally 
laterals : 


“anewa first 2x? one (for animals and inanimate 
-a’nux others, apart objects), 
-d'mka only, alone nat one (person) 

Sloe et, po aas. 


Tid, pas. 
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-elf to go. ‘The forms of this verb 
are irregular. Some are derived 
from a stem ~f, while others seem 
to have the stem -@. It may be, 
however, that the latter is only 
the directive prefix-3:, The stem 
-#, which is absent in forms like 
a’yd he goes, a8 it goes, reap- 
pears in ayd/yam he arrives, 
ayi’ix he is in the habit of going 
ndtyal go 
ndlyam Tatrive 
négsmoya he goes along it 
wnigsl0'ya 1 go for a purpose, i. e 

T go hunting 
ayo2'anlxt he goes up 

-x8/||0iJma other, different 

tea to pursue 
-4{|te to pursue trans, 217.7 
-xalltea to mm pl, intr. 276.9 
-28'I\\wa)to to follow around 
sul[tea'||x-if to flee = to be pur 

sued 223.10 
[twa [Ao to demand 157.19 

‘a ||ta* to Kill sing. obj, 

-allwan pregnant 156.6 (= belly) 

-al|oew! to swallow 46.12 

-allwwintsx to melt 

~ui|[soe"* raw, unripe 93.26 

pana to jump 
-ol| pana trans. with dual object. 

to jump 192.13 

-palau to talk 

-~ol|eaéaw)u? to address someone, 
trans, 213.15 

|| patew substantive to bewitch 
= word 

~ollpia’zx to gather, to pick 245.5 

-ol| fegza to scratch 26.21 

rel 2z to stretch out 109,12 
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+f to close, to shut 
-4j| 90 to shut a box 
cnl|olt to shut in-= to-shut eyes 

4718 

-x\|pona to carry food to wife's rel- 
atives 249.7 

~#l|Aou|i¢ to put up 29.8 

“pit darkness, night 
no’ponam it gets dark 23.5 

~al| feat to hide 9.10 

-ol| tea 10 lead by hand 130.6 

ol] ptex to mend, 

-ol]#c2na to pronounce, to utter 

453.21 

~ollm|edy to distribute, to give pre- 
sents 08.8 
-lln|ake 77.37 

-eljma'inx rotten 199.26 

vollereléck to find, gather up 
162.34 

“Mjmécte to loan, to lend} trans. 
with two obj. 

-ollmegs. to Tick 42.8 

olfmela to scold 93.24 (= bad? 
‘Kathlamet) 

-mzsa one more 

omar to grow up 224.4 

~bljmal to buy 94-20 

-allmaytto die sing 
239.6 
-i|magtit thirsty 71.4 

-mzq to vomit, to spit 
-llmeglo-it to spit 
-aljm|a to vornit 13.6 
eljmtaldox. qualmish 

-sknllmdsx-am to play, 10 fool, to 
make fun of 178.18 

“Alle to give 165.6 

#10 come 
“fle to come 15.18 





-3 to faint 





sons] 


~Aelmam to arrive. coming 
161.14 
~s||4ake to come back 28.21 
-s[|fakim to arrive coming 
back 16.17 
<gal|é|tém (for -gatgim) to 
mect 94.11 
-gsil|fa to leave 250.8 
-xel\|éa to leave 250.10 
“ail|talge to leave sing, obj. 
123.15 
alftaige to leave plur. obj: 
128.7, 
<tl\faltke to Jeave to. some- 
body 177-5 
-i{\agt to meet 164.20 
~el|eena to kill plur. obj: 23.22. 
-t||figd to oil, to grease; trans, 
with two objects, the direct object 
~1~ standing for * grease" 
~xal]|\f0m to accompany 135.20. 
offuke to suck 
-th to put down 
-al|¢& to put away 177.6, to 
snow 42.1 
am) d||/é to stake 30,26 
-dlléslaks to step (= to put 
down around) 240:29 
-o|tci||t to put first = to begin 
~ol|ée to give away, 
“£10 stand sing. 
-\lexiuie to stand 184.20 
-sloj7a" to stand on, to strike 


191-20 
-dlfexuidleew to fall down 
<aljexjamit to place upright 
4Bs 

-ilféx|uitek to make ready 
42.37 

~xzlllexuitek to get ready 


se ate fe, a0 
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team to heat 
=1||fetmag to understand 165.16 
=itcimag to hear 24.18 


~ol{écena to lay down 98.6 
-olléeegzk* to be crosswise 266.13 
-ghl\|teim to strike, to hit 66.4 
~ét to move on water 
-olfetiteu to. go down river by 
canoe 277.3 
~al|tetlamit to push into water 
74-32 
-ol{tetxime to finish 46.23, 
naxt'\\fclvom to finish one’s 
‘own (breath), to faint 
-olitekte to wash 39.22 
-alitsyae short 
=xal\o|{fex to observe 25.1 
~oljtexzm to boil 23.4 
-¢ to be somewhere sing: 
-olle to be 219.7 
Halle to be in 151.3 
Alle to be on 39.12 
-xfajle to be on ground 
39.18 
colleé to roast in ashes 185.4 
-vlletx to carry on back 114.20 
-4g to take 
-olleglam to take 134.1 
-ollege|ex to take to water 
-x||qglam to take away 
géllge||egjam to help 28.6 
~allegladie to play 1724 
-ollidolit warm 174.14 
-ckta to search on beach 88.4 
-olleA*j2. to turn over fire 
-|lnata on the other side, across 
-naxt to miss something that is 
needed 
-el|naxelarck to lose 43.37 
~oljnazx to wipe 
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ni to tie (2) 
~hj2\|ni|ekoto tie around 253-2 
=| |né|eko to tie around 115.24 
-ngo to run sing. 
~xallngo to run 23.23 
~sal¢engu to come running 28.3 
-oljngd’mit to cause to run = 
to carry away 27.16 
~olfegue to flatter 
-kalt0 see 
“1Hi||ReE to see sing, obj. 115.4 
2\)het to see pl. obj. 66.11 
-ha to fly 
-alfd0 10 fly 
Als to come flying 
=£\\ha|mam to arrive fying and 
coming 
chim to sy 
-g2.xa to swim. 
-olfewexa to swim 14.15 
<gel|g@’xalx2 to swim across 
arp.t1 
232 (cguex2 ?) to sweep 
-ollguex? 172.5 
-A0 to go home, to pass 
-x{|40togohomeas. 9, togopast 
~xa{f|42 to come home 222.2 
-ha (-b9 1) 
welféa 10 order 129.29 
gon another 
=s||eauz to throw away 17.22 
oldman to look at 47-2 
-o||éu/a to sharpen 15.21 
-g#ta {0 puriue, to meet, 197-24, 
23.19 
-ol|étit to lie down on side 76.8 
-Ato\mit to take revenge on relative 
of a murderer 203.10 
~Htug to enslave 
sollte to carry 66.4 
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Htcax (-gr'teax) to cry 275.2 
-ol[atean to hotd in hand 271.10 
-olletcibe roasted, done 134.10 
ollAtedteamit to roast 93,26 
-ellAe to harpoon 92-9 
oct to see 217.22 
-olféet\am to go to see 187.10 
-ol|eet (probably the same as ~tfe 
above) to carry 38.18 
-slolléeti to Me down, to. sleep 
76.20 
~talel|écigo to throw down 16.8 
~ollateck to make net 95.4 
sol|itz to carry 129.29 
Hz to bring 127.23 
~i{/#2jam to arrive bringing 
67.6 
ito tell 
sl)ipuclitea to tell 37-47 
-AfJeTIel ag 
-krzwa'to paddle 135.1 
-olfacpa to miss 271.13 
Aya to haul, to pull 
-al|Aya 117.19 
-gad|Aya to haul here 
~Ayot to glue 
-allg to meet 
-sa|f|om to arrive meeting 
117.24 
<allgamt (-allglamit?) 10 look 
218.15 
-aljgamst to drink 
-lllgame to shout 
-ganalit to lie 
~olgunalit to lie down 16.23 
~A|ganalir to lay on top of 
-ollqwn id tt to fall down. 
-gityagt between 
~ollga-te large 
-géna orphan 
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tem to give food -sdyat common man 
-Ajt2m to give food -xéna to stand pl., to place upright 
-t\|/2m to come to give food 23.6 
-ge|goim 240.28 ~x?hajx-if to stand pl. 235.19 
ya between -=xomem to show 41.2 
-rlltoye to put between into -¢&n||xoten to help sing, 235-5 
172.20 -llexogte to invite 60.4 
-allroya|mi¢ to leave meanwhile x02, dizsy 
93.26 -xot; to finish 


-al|'eya days — time between 
-al|soema to invite 176.28 

-fi\ewue to invite here 41.6 
-alfteite to hit, to strike 65.12 
-al|taptit to sleep 255-16 
+al)taps to steam on stones 97-25 
-allgé¢ to bathe 

=|} to bathe sing. 

-x||*éyw# to bathe pl, 
-alltaee/ to awaken sing. 

~alftdyute toawaken pl.t37.23. 
-alftanim to laugh at 184.3 
-allge to split wood 45.18 

to bite 100. 13 

-allgeti to be satiated 272.12 
-gea to count 

-~ghat zit tomensiruate = to be 

counted 

-2l|sum to drift 200.7 
~el|.xt8 to steal 263.12 
sole dkin to research 32-5 
Aya to be transformed 

ay amit to transform 30.23, 





-alfx transitive: to do ; intra: to be- 
come, to be 
-|f=[om to arrive 
=allzlotes to work = to begin 
todo 


crate? many 


~ol].x#k to swim (fish) 63.13 
stglaka to surpass 245.13 
alls to cut 
to move: 
-olfija to move 
-a||A/ to shake, intr. 156.14 
<o||jatck to tift25-ar 
tap to dig 
@-laxta next 
-alflekte to roast 124-19 
-olldvam to say 10; trans. 13.27 
-Lemat next to last 
-za to sit, to remain 
<olfealit to be, to sit 22.10. 
-gn\|calit to wait for 128.5 
=#2'||2alit dead pl. 
<Al|zalit to be in canoe 
-ollzate to pull back 38.13 
o|\ ca? tajxit to fly about 269 
-shyik crooked 
+ol|egat Tong, 
-el|zz (-oljzg) to win, to surpass 
5055 
141s to strike 
-gellugea to stab 89.1 
=x6/(0)|zgca to hammer 
seal ||zxxlim to eat 
-tjala foolish 
-erelex lean 


ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN NEVADA AND UTAH 
By M. 5. DUFFIELD 


It should be of interest to students of ethnology to learn of a 
new field that awaits exploration and study. The writer is a min- 
ing engineer by profession and not versed in ethnologic or archeo- 
logic research, consequently he made no study of the many evi- 
dences of former aboriginal occupancy which he encountered 
during an extended investigation of the mining possibilities of the 
country to be traversed by the new San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Railroad ; yet it seems to be worth while to note a few 
observations in the hope that they may interest others with time 
‘and facilities for systematic study of the remains encountered. 

‘The field noted lies mainly in Lincoln county, Nevada, and in 
Washington county, Utah ; it is quite accessible either from the 
Santa Fé Railroad system or from Salt Lake City via the new San 
Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad as far as its present 
terminus, Calientes, thenee by stage to Las Vegas ranch. Or if one 
goes by the Santa Fé, the main line is left at Blake, San Bernardino 
county, California, whence he proceeds northward on a spur to 
Manvel, thence by stage to Las Vegas ranch, The stage distance 
is about the same by either route. Manvel, Good Springs, and Las 
‘Vegas ranch form good stopping places. 

In Spring mountains, a monoclinic block-tilting of enormous 
thicknesses of red sandstones (Devonian) and limestones, there are 
numerous aboriginal remains to be studied, On the higher slopes 
of the mountain are many mescal-pits and old dwelling places in 
the cavernous limestone bluffs. The cavities have been formed by 
erosion along shear zones and fracture planes. About many of 
these ate found fragments of pottery, stone implements, ete. No 
‘one has ever investigated them and little is known about them. 
There are only two small ranches in the entire Las Vegas valley, 
and the ranchmen know only what they sce in crossing the moun- 
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tains by an old trail, Nor have many prospectors ever been over 
the range. 

‘The strata of the main axis of Spring mountains, contrary to the 
rule of the Great Basin ranges, dip to the west; thus the eastern 
face of the range presents a precipitous front, in which the red sand- 
stones, graywacke, and limestones can be readily distinguished. In 
the southern end of the range the red sandstone rises from the 
eve! of the mesa toward the north, reaching a perpendicular height 
of about 2,000 feet opposite Cottonwood Springs, an abandoned 
ranch at the base of the great red bluff; Above this red sandstone 
rise gray sandstones for about 1,200 feet, forming precipitous bluffs 
similar to those of the red sandstone ; and lastly above this gray- 
wacke tower are imposing strata of limestone which culminate 
toward the north in Charleston peak (13,000 feet). Although the 
mountain presents a formidable appearance from the valley, when 
‘once the sandstone cliffs are surmounted, which is done by ascend- 
ing favorable cafions, the upper limestone areas are easily traversed. 

But by far the most interesting data for ethnological study are 
the picture-writings that occur so numerously in the faces of the 
bluffs. Particularly are they noticeable in the red standstone. 
‘These cliffs have been elevated by orogenic movements from the 
level of the mesa along some grand line of faulting, and the friction 
caused by this elevation has resulted in large, smooth faces in the 
cliffs, ‘The slickened surfaces of these spaces have resisted erosion 
and presented favorable opportunity for primitive man to perpetuate 
his records. In many cases the picture-writings are so high up the 
face of the bluff that it seems as though they had been made only 
by means of lowering from the heights above, a not inconsiderable 
undertaking. Higher up in the white sandstone strata there are 
similar inscriptions, but their meaning must remain unknown until 
some student of aboriginal petroglyphs deciphers them. 

‘As may be judged by their name, Spring mountains have numer- 
‘ous springs, but these are rare in the neighboring desert region; in 
fact, these mountains afford the only water within sixty miles to the 
east and for great distances to the south and west. The greaterf 
elevations are covered with a dense growth of pifion, the nuts of 
which were no doubt a great luxury. The cliffs and precipitous 
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heights afford shelter from wind and storm. At the base of the 
mountains the dry arroyos are thickly grown with mesquite and 
mescrew brush, which affords edible beans. In fact there not only 
is evidence that the mountains were long peopled, but every reason 
that they should have been, 

Not far from Spring mountains, in the igneous region to the 
southeast, and also farther south in the western foothills of Provi- 
dence mountains, are several producing turquoise properties. In 
every case the discovery of these was due to the finding of old pits 
and workings, near which many stone implements have been found, 
Chalchihuitl and calaite, the minerals so greatly prized by the Aztecs 
and by the Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and Arizona, are found 
here in paying quantities, 

Along the cliffs of Virgin river southward to the Rio Colorado 
and northward to the Mormon settlements are found a few picture- 
writings; but the Spring Mountain region affords the largest area 
for the ethnologist, as well as the least known. In the summer 
the climate is too hot for successful investigation, except in the 
higher levels of Charleston mountain, but the early spring months, 
‘or the fall, should be favorable seasons for exploration, ‘There are 
easy stage routes to Las Vegas ranch, and the new San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad will pass within eight miles of 
some of the best picture-writings. The possibilities of the field 
‘seemed to me to be such as to warrant systematic investigation. 
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Where did Life begin?’ A Brief Inquiry as to the Probable Place of 
Beginning and the Natural Courses of Migration therefrom of the 
Flora and Fauna of the Earth. A Monograph. By Guxexr Hu- 
on ScnmwER. New edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1903. 

‘This little book, which first appeared in 1383, is now republished 
without change except a new preface and a short appendix. The polar 
origin of life ix so obvious a corollary from the nebular hypothesis. that 
‘Kant or Laplace ought to have been the first to suggest it. It is posible 
that Buffon, who seems really to have been the first to propose it, in 2783, 
may have reached the idea through Kant's Theory of the Heavens, pub- 
lished in 1755, The strange thing is that the great biological thinkers, 
such as Huxley, Haeckel, and Herbert Spencer, did not at least discuss 
jit, Professor Marsh in his presidential address to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Saratogs in 1879, gave it a pass- 
ing mention as confirmed by paleantological discoveries in America. 
"This was aboot all the attention that the theory received down to the date 
of the first edition of this book. For the question of the origin of the 
flora and fauna of Europe, Asia, and America, which has indeed been 
Jong discussed and their migration from the arctic regions virtually proved, 
is quite a different question, as is also that of the southward migration of 
the human race, which has also been under discussion for about twenty 
years, 

‘To any one who is convinced that the earth was once too hot to sup- 
port life and gradually cooled dawn to its present state, there is no escape 
from the concliision that life-supporting conditions firs made their appear- 
ance at the poles. It would be rather gratuitous to maintain that, not- 
withstanding this, life did not in reality begin until such conditions had 
reached some lower latitude. It is much more rational to suppose that 
life began at the same time and place that the conditions favorable to it 
first made their appearance, Of the time we know very little, but the 
place was certainly at one pole or the other, and ultimately at both poles. 
‘And here arises a somewhat disquieting clement for the confirmed mon- 
‘ogenist. If life begam at both poles, we certainly have two independent 
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series, and as there is practically no possibility that a north-pole type 
should be identical with a south-pole type, there must exist at least two 
great lines of descent for both the animal and the vegetable world. As 
to the former, if we assume that the vertebrate type coming down from 
the Vermes through Amphioxus, was.a north-pole type, why may not the 
molluscan or the crustacean type be a south-pole type? As regards plants 
the case is more obscure, but it is at least a fair hypothesis that the 
remarkable ‘‘Glossopteris flora" of the southern hemisphere that 
flourished in late Paleazoic and early Mesozoic time, may have originated 
at the south pole, 

‘As regards the polar, or at least northern origin of the human race, 
the readers of the Anthropologist do not need to have their attention 
called to the articles of the Marquis Saporta, based chiefly on the facts 
brought forward by De Mortillet, which appeared in the Revwe des Dewx 
Mondes in. 1883, nor to the address of Prof, Edward 8, Morse before the 
Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1884, But Mr Scribner has not ignored the human 
aspect of the question, though this, like the rest of the book, is purely 
theoretical, and no facts whatever are adduced. This is not a criticism 
Of the book. In fact it is one of the beauties of it. ‘The book is not 
large enough to record the ficts, and its style and character would have 
been changed, I had almost said spoiled, by their introduction, Any 
‘one who reads the book can see that the author's head was full of facts, 
and that all he was trying to do was to reason from a store of facts to 
certain large conclusions. ‘Those who speak disrespectfully of this 
method are often unable to make any use of their facts, however many 
they may possess. I'do not hesitate to say that, if approached in the 
proper spirit, pages sx to 33 of this book may be read with profit by all 
anthropologists, ‘Lester F, Warp. 


A Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronce Age, By Cuanues H. Ruan, 
British Museum. Printed by order of the ‘Trustees. London: 1904. 
8°, 160 pp., 148 figs. 

‘This is x sequel to the volume published in rg0z, under the title 
‘Stone Age Guide. "The present book ia. devoted to remains in England, 
but it illustrates also the connections with the Continent. Again, the 
Bronze Age stands between the Iron Age on the hither side and the Stone 
‘Age on the farside. Well does the author say that metallurgy was the 
‘most important step in human progress between the invention of fire- 
‘making and the development of steain and electricity. ‘The arguments 
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for a Copper Age preceding the Bronze are carefully examined and found 
wanting. Quite as futile are attempts to find very ancient Iron Age as 
compared with Bronze. In this connection Dr Walter Hough makes the 
suggestion that in his explorations in Arizona he found that the confined 
heat in the potters’ kilns has been sufficient to fuse and distort the clay 
and produce vitreous slag. The heating of pit ovens for roasting roots 
‘was another devise for intensifying heat, and pit farnaces were well known 
to ancient bronze-workers, However the combination of copper and tin 
may have been brought about, it was not a sudden discovery. Mr Read 
follows this earliest metallurgy throughout Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, the Rsian Empire, Italy, 
Spain, Egypt and the eastern Mediterranean, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
China, as illustrated in the marvelous ‘collections of the British Museum, 
in myriad forms of tools and weapons, vessels and utensils, jewelry and 
insignia, trappings and vehicles. In the introductory chapter, after re~ 
viewing the first appearance of metals in human industry, Mr Read 
takes up the ethnology of ancient peoples inhabiting those parts of the 
world with which the British Isles and the adjacent countries are most 
intimately connected. After reviewing the Aryan question and deciding 
upon Ripley's Alpine race as uhe one that forced the Aryan language 
‘upon the aboriginal inhabitants of Europe, the author examines the graves 
‘and their contents for evidence, with the following conclusions ; Bronze 
was introduced into the southern counties of England from the continent ; 
in the mounds only the simplest tools and weapons occur ; the Phoenicians 
probably obtained tin from Cornwall 1500-1200 B. C,; 1800 B, C. isa 
probable date for the beginning of bronze in Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘At the close of the introduction Mr Read presents an interesting exam- 
ple of bringing historical chronology and early culture history together 
in the establishment of probable dates. The bulk of the volume ix de- 


voted to the description and illustration of specimens in the cases. 
0. 'T, Mason. 


Comparative Philology. A Comparison between Semitic and American 
Languages with @ Map and Ilustrations. By Anwouy M. Liss 
meRG, Dr Juris. Leyden, 1903. Late EJ. Brill, 8°, pp. i-vii, 
1-83. 

In these days of exact philological science, it is difficult to under- 
stand how ich a work as this was permitted to see the light. The title 
alone would be sufficient to make competent philologists took askance, 
ut when the contents are carefully examined, the reader is lost in won- 
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der that «man trained in an exact branch of learning (a doctor juris! ) 
should venture to bring forward such wild comparisons as Dr Leesberg 
has done. ‘The book deserves notice only asa philological curéosumt. 

In his introduction (pages 1-15) the author gives a rambling and 
pitifully inadequate account of the Colla (formally known as Aymari), 
Khetsia, Chiapanec, Mayan, Taino-Carib, and Chukehee languages, de- 
yoting but a single page to each. He dismisses the idioms of North 
America with the remark (page x5): ‘As to North America, different 
languages have been considered, but race similarities are to be found, the 
many migrations through the immense territories not having favoured 
lasting settlements, It is well known that all these tribes originated in 
Central America, moving northward."” ‘This last statement is quite in 
keeping with the general tone of the book. 

It is in his comparative dictionary, however, that the author really 
exceeds all canons of true linguistic science. He discusses here about 
nine hundred words representing some twelve hundred Semitic compounds, 
comparing American words selected at random, chiely from six distinct 
languages, with supposed Hebrew-Ammaic equivalents. ‘The utter futil- 
ity of any such attempts to connect American with Asiatic languages will 
be seen from the following examples, which really need little comment : 
On page 22 he compares Khetsua Aaftve, Chiapanec masungi, with Ara- 
maic jam2é(it), ‘baby.’ He compares the Colla ori, Khetsua cori, 
with Hebrew xdrig, ‘gold’; the Taino-Carib dana, Aauna, with 
Hebrew disjan, ‘building,’ ‘house.’ ‘These examples I hve pur- 
posely chosen because there is a faint (of course accidental) simi- 
larity between some of the words. When, however, we compare the 
following, we sce how far the author has wandered afield in his vain 
search for word similarities: Colla. puyét, Khetsua paylla, Hebrew 
far, ‘pot’ (?); does he mean the stem from which comes p'zr, 
turban"? Colla sarcha-Aata, Khetsua chura, Hebrew siras, fird, 
‘reject'?? [think these examples are sufficient to demonstrate the 
method of the work, 

‘The author's chief conclusions (page 85) are as sadly amusing as are 
the rest of his statements. L. +The unity of the American peoples may 
be demonstrated by their tanguages."” I. The Maya, Colla and 
Khetsua languages. . - show a greater resemblance with the Semitic 
‘ones than with any other old linguistic family."* 

It is hardly mecessary to point out that sporadic resemblances in 
vocabitlary between languages belonging to groups far apart from each 
‘other are_no evidence whatever as to interrelationship, even when these 

"Hebrew stra and ard —* scatter’ aod “sprinkle, wever ‘eject? 
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resemblances are really striking and not forced, as is the case with 50 
many of those cited by Dr Leesberg. 4 propos of this, why did he not 
cite the Khetsua first personal pronoun AoAa ‘I,’ as being cognate with 
the Hebrew anski ? Here was a good opportunity lost! Sporadic simi- 
larities of this sort are not uncommon. ‘Thus we have Mandshu shiz = 
Eng. sun / Mandshu sengi = Latin sanguis ‘blood "; Khetsua indi «sun '; 
munay ‘love'; teypud ‘ great! = Sanscrit indra, manyy, vipula,* In the 
same way there are occasional accidental resemblances between Hebrew 
and Celtic. Thus, Irish eaca t cheek,’ Hebrew (uxt ‘jawbone’! All 
this proves nothing at all, becanse sound etymology has little to do with 
sound itself, but with certain fixed Jaws which must be carefully studied 
in every individual language and language-group. Even the most casual 
observer of the Khetsua postpositional polysynthetic noun system must be 
convinced at once that this idiom. is radically different from the preposi- 
tional inflexional Semitic noun, Compare the following Khetsiia para- 
digas: 

Nom, hatun rumi “big stone" (Aatun big! rami * stone"). 

Gen. haten rami 

Dat. Aatun rumipa;. 

Ace: hatin rumita: 

Mat. hatun rumiman. 

Ablat. Aaten rumimanta.* 

Dr Leesberg's book is only another futile attempt to show a race 
relationship between the American Indians and the ancient Hebrews, 
although he disclaims the theory that the American aborigines were the 
‘Ten Lost ‘Tribes, It isa pity that the author ever undertook such a task 
without first secking competent philological advice. Finally, it may be 
stated that his English throughout the entire work is nearly as faulty as 
are his philological conclusions. Je Dywetxy PRINce. 








Metallic Ornaments of the New York indians, By Witstam M, Byau- 
‘cup. (Bulletin of the New York State Museum, No. 73. _Arche~ 
ology, No. 8) Albany: 1903. 8°, 151 pp., 36 pl., 424 figures. 
Dr Beauchamp gives in this, the latest of his publications, numerous 

figures of ornaments made from brass, iron, copper, bronze, pewter, and 

silver. Thedifferent types illustrated comprise a variety of objects, which 
affocd ample materials for speculation concerning fashions in jewelry 

‘among the American Indians after first contact with the whites during the 
Compare Humboldt, Thaneli, Eng, transl, , p. 322, and Sayce, Sciemce of Lamy 

886} PR 145-9, 

‘Compare Middendor, Die Kzshwa Spracke, Bs 59: 
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colonial period. ‘The monograph furnishes much food for thought to the 
student of archeology, and contains a great deal of information for the 
general reader relating to the manners and customs as well as to the orna- 
mentation of the Ainerican Indian to the beginning of the last centuty. 
‘The hundred pages of text are replete with references to colonial publica 
tions, most of which are practically inaccessible to the general reader. 
Both the medals and the coins indicate the period covered to have begun 
with the first contact of the Caucasian and Indian races, and even in their 
absence the figures would support the same belief, Wire wristlets and 
bangles or tinklers of copper ar other metal are illustrated by the side of 
brass bells and arm-bands, or wristlets are shown with head-bands of silver 
‘which, judging from their appearance, were made-quite recently, Very 
primitive beads of copper of different types are shown with tubes of the 
same metal ; the first of these may be ancient, the latterare possibly quite 
modern. Animal figures and gorgets remind one of the precolumbian 
period, while the sacred medals speck with equal strength of the sacrifices 
made by the Jesuits to aid in the conversion of the heathen, Ear-rings 
remind us of omamentation equally ax strongly as do the bronze finger- 
rings inscribed with sacred emblems, sand the crosses and crucifixes of 
brass and silver are suggestive of the priest and the convent. Brooches 
ofall kinds, emblematic, artistic, and religions, are impressive reminders 
of the variety in colonial life, and with the Indian this type of ornament 
was probably one of the most popular, since it enabled him to readily 
‘hold together his skin clothing and at the same time to exhibit an orma- 
ment which, as shown here, evinced his artistic appreciation. 

A study of these early designs is necessary to a proper appreciation of 
the difference between aboriginal and European workmanship, and though 
another writer has made reference to these brooches in a highly poetic 
vein, Dr Beauchamp certainly affords us'a good opportunity to study the 
subject seriously. 

Tt were hardly fair to close our review of this very deserving work with- 
‘out again expressing regret that the illustrations are not of a more satis- 
factory character. Josern D, McGutne. 


The Arapaho Sun Dance: The Ceremony of the Offerings Lodge: By 
Gronox A. Donsev, Curator, Department of Anthropology. Field. 
Columbian Musenm, Publication 75 ; Anthropological Series, Voltime 
TV. Chicago: 1903. 8°, xii, 228 pages, 137 plates. 

In this volume is given for the fint time a fill account of the 
elaborate and composite ceremony popularly known as the * Sun Dance."" 
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‘The account is compiled from the author's notes taken while attending 
the ceremony among the Arapaho in 189s and 1892, when he was per- 
mitted “to witness the secret as well as the public rites without inter- 
ference,"" ‘These observations were supplemented later by explanations 
made by the ‘Director of the Dance,"" to whom and to other “active 
participants’ Dr Dorsey makes cordial acknowledgment in his intro- 
ductory note. 

‘The difficalties attendant upon the task of setting forth so involved a 
ceremony as the ‘Sun Dance” can best be appreciated by those who 
have made similar efforts, and for the mccess achieved in the present 
instance the author is to be congratulated. ‘The work bears testimony to 
Dr Dorsey's energy and perseverance and to his appreciation of the value 
of a careful observation of details, ‘The book is a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of the so-called ‘* Piains Indians.'* 

"The author has divided his account into fifteen parts or sections. 
‘The first contains the scant bibliography'of the ceremony. The following 
six sections deal with the preliminaries, the articles used, the participants, 
‘the time, and the assemblage. Section vit gives an index of the rites 
and duties appointed for each of the eight days and nights of the 
dance." In-section 1x the ceremony is given in detail and covers 125 
pages of text; it Js illustrated with 103 photographic reproductions and 
‘two colored drawings, Section x is devoted to the exposition of the 
designs painted on the dancers; these are reproduced in 22 colored 
figures and 10 photographic half-tones. ‘The next three sections deal 
‘with some of the phases of the ceremony ; section xt, with the relation of 
the ‘Transferrer to the Lodge-maker’s wife ; section xn, with the Offer 
ings Lodge songs, and section xm with Torture. In section x1v the 
social side of the ceremony is presented and three children’s games are 
noted. The account closes with section xv, the ‘*Sun Dance" myths, 
Of which two are recounted — “The Origin '* and the ‘Little Star." 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to give an analysis of 
the ceremony; its composite character forbids, for in it are interwoven 
parts or fragments of older ceremonials which embody phases of beliefs as 
to the relation of man to the cosmos, both as to the giving and to the 
maintaining of life, as well as other ceremonies which pertain to man's 
social relation to man, Nevertheless, the ‘' Dance” has a well-devised 
form and orderly structure, and throughout all its complexity the funda- 
mental idea and. teaching — namely, the existence of an unseen power 
within the cosmos which controls the events of man's life and with which 
man has direct relations—are never lost sight of, but are kept con- 
stantly before the participants and the spectators. 
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“The Sun Dance,’" to quote Dr Dorsey’s words, ‘is performed in 
compliance with s vow, . . . in the nature of a pledge, that the speaker 
will make provision for the erection of the lodge for the proper per 
formance of the ceremony if the Man Above will grant him his wish in 
regard to some particular matter."" ‘The occasions on which such vows 
are niade are sickness, lunacy, dreams, personal danger, etc., and several 
instances showing the circumstances under which such vows have been 
made are given, ‘The author points out that the ceremony “may not be 
considered as a healing ceremony, nor is sickness believed to be cured '* 
by its performance, for ‘*the performance of the ceremony is carried on. 
just the same, even though the individual (in whose behalf the vow was 
made) should not recover.” ‘The fact that the denial of the man's 
petition or wish, which was the canse of the vow, could not affect his 
obligation to fulfill his vow, presents 2 view of man’s relation to the 
unseen powers which should be kept in mind by the student when con- 
sidering some of the symbolic acts of this ceremony. 

Among the objects used in the * Dance’ is the one spoken of as the 
Sacred Wheel ; while its use is not confined to this ceremony, it being 
tribal property, yet it so epitomizes the cosmic symbolism of the ““Dance,"* 
in which it plays an important part, that it may be well to quote from the 
description given. It is about eighteen inches in diameter, .. . made 
of a rectangular piece of wood ; one end . . . tapers like the tail of a 
serpent, the other . - . represents a serpent’s head, . , . near which 
«5 areseveral wrappings of blue-beads. , . . At four opposite sides of 
the Wheel are incised designs, two - . . in the form of crosses, the other 








‘two resembling the conventionalived thunder bird. . . , Attached by 
= + + buckskin thongs are four complete sets of the tail feathers of an 
eagle... . The inside of the Wheel is painted red, . . . the periphery 





is stained black. Concerning the symbolism of the Wheel a considerable 
amount of information was obtained, which, however, may not be re- 
garded as complete or entirely satisfactory: . - . The disc itself repre 
sents the sun, while the actual band of wood represents a tiny water snake, 
ralled henge, and which is stid to be found in rivers, in lakes, near ponds 
and in buffalo wallows. Later in the ceremony, this lake or pool of 
sweet water is represented, while near by, on a forked stick, is the owner 
of the pool, alittle bird, . . . ‘The blue beads about the neck of the snake 
represent the sky or heavens. . . . The four inside markings (Aitenné) 
‘on the Wheel represent the Four-Old-Men who are frequently addressed 
in the ceremony and who stand watching and guarding the inhabitants 
of this world. . . . ‘The Four-Old-Men are also spoken of as the Thunder- 
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bird, , . . and in their keeping is the direction of the winds of the earth, 
. « « They are Summer, Winter, Day and Night, who, though they travel 
in single file, yet are considered as occupying the four cardinal points. 
. » + Mitanni is also applied to certain markings, . . the meaning of 
which is given variously as the four elements of life, the four courses, the 
four divides. . . . ‘The four clusters of feathers represent the Four-Old- 
Men, the feathers collectively . . . the Thunderbird which gives rain. 
‘The Wheel . . . may be said to be symbolic of the creation of the world, 
=» « the sun, earth, the sky, the water and the wind. In the Sun Dance 
dramatization the Wheel itself is represented in the person of . . . the 

Although the ceremony takes place as the result of a vow made by a 

single person, its performance involves the entire tribe. ‘The Star society 
leads in many of the preparatory acts and during the “Dance”” the 
warrior societies lend their aid, The active participants are divided into 
four groups: First, the chief priest, who personates the sun; a woman, 
the Peace Keeper, who personates the Moon ; the keeper of the straight- 
stem-pipe. Second, the director, who personates the Arapaho tribe ; the 
assistant director; the woman director; these three were assisted by five 
pupils or neophytes. Third, The Lodge Maker of the Sun Dance, the 
one who had made the vow; his wife, who personates the Maid; the 
‘Transferrer, who had been the Lodge Maker of the preceding Dance and 
is spoken of as the Grandfuther of the Lodge Maker ; a woman who per- 
sonates the earth, and is called the Grandmother of the Lodge Maker's 
wife. Fourth, all those who fast and dance during the ceremony ; 
twenty-five persons formed this group in the Dance witnessed by the 
author, 
‘The fist four days of the ‘ceremony are devoted to preparatory rites 
held in secret within a tent set up to the west of the center of the wide 
camp-circle ; during the last four days the public Dance takes"place in 
@ circular enclosure which has been ceremonially prepared in the center 
of the encampment. 

OF the details of this elaborate ceremony no mention can be made ; 
its cosmic character is evidenced in many of the rites incident to the acts 
of preparation and also in those of the Dance itself: Much of the sym- 
bolism mentioned in connection with the Wheel reappears in the move- 
‘ments and in the decorations of the dancers. 

‘The benefit derived from the ceremony by those who take part in the 
rite and endure the long fasts and the stress of the Dance, is through the 
opening to them of the straight road wherein they and their families may 
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‘walk protected from disease and from sorrow, while the gathering of the 
people in the interest of a common religious belief promoted tribal unity 
and strength and also afforded opportunity for social interchange and 
pleasure. 

In so full an account as that given by Dr Dorsey, one cannot but re- 
sgret the omission of the songs, both words and music, from their stated 
place in different parts of a ceremony —an omission the more to be re- 
gretted because of the important place that music fills. in all. phases of 
Indian life, ‘Through song the Indian gives expression to emotions that 
are manifested in no other way, consequently the omission from the 
record of a ceremony of its attendant songs leaves a blank that seriously 
injures the integrity of the portrayal. 

‘The term used in the various prayers of the rite and translated “« Man 
Above'' would seem to imply that the Arapaho attributed personality to 
the unseen power. While research has shown that the Indian's concep- 
tion of this power is more or less anthropomorphic, it has been equally 
demonstrated that this conception has never, so far as known, crystallized 
into the idea of personality. The term ‘* Man Above" raises the inter- 
esting question as to the exact nature of the Arapaho belief on this 
subject. 

It is doubtful if the relationship between the myths, given in section 
Xv, and the ceremony Is 50 close as the heading of the section would 
imply. Among other considerations which might be mentioned in this 
connection is the fact that they do not adequately explain the underlying 
motive of the rite, while they play about some of the details of the cere- 
mony in picturesque fashion. 

To one who, like the reviewer, witnessed the Sun Dance more than 
twenty years ago, making all allowance for the difference of tribal version, 
the picture presented in this volume shows how rapidly aboriginal color is 
fading from Indian life, even from the sacted ceremonies, and it matks 
the importance of gleaning in the ethnological field while yet something 
of the past remains. Auce C. Piercrer. 





Annual Archeological Report. 1903. Being part of Appendix: to the 
Report of the Minister of Education. Ontario. Toronto: 1904. 
8°, 150 ppz, ills, 

In this his Iatest report Mr David Boyle has added another to the 
series of valuable contributions to Canadian archeology, published under 
the auspices of the Minister of Education. In addition to twenty pages 
devoted 10 a résumé of Museum accessions made during the year, there 
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are more than a hundred pages of illustrated text covering an interesting 
discussion of American archeology and technology, which cannot fail to be 
‘of value to students on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘The illustrations show 
an improvement on those in the earlier reports, but they do not yet attain 
that degree of excellence which is rather expected in scientific publica- 
tions of the present day. 

‘The origin and workmanship of the effigy stone pipes and of those of 
clay are fully discussed by Mr Boyle, who argues that they are mostly 
ancient, and by others who hold the contrary view. A number of illus- 
trations of partly finished pipes add greatly to our knowledge of aboriginal 
techinology. It i believed that Mr Boyle's reports have given the fullest 
information conceming pipes that we possess from any single locality in 
At Copper and bone implements are also interestingly treated as 
to origin, sge, and type. But one of the most valuable features of the 
report is that which pertains to aboriginal village sites, their location, 
characteristics, and contents; these are enumerated by definite modern 
survey maps, on which one may rely for data regarding the subject. This 
‘opens up a subject deserving of the most careful attention by archeologists 
throughout the continent, for the time is already at hand when, owing to 
‘increase in population and the tillage of cultivable lands, much that would 
be valuable to early history is now annually obliterated by the plow. Mr 
Boyle and the Museum which he represents deserve great credit for inau- 
‘gurating this mést laudable work. Jose: D, McGume. 
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Preservation of Antiquities. —Diiring the second session of the 
present (58th) Congress four different bills have been introduced, each 
having for its object the preservation of antiquities on the public lands 
of the United States. ‘These bills differ in many respects; some apply 
only to government reservations, while others are insistent that the pro- 
posed law shall apply to all of the hundreds of millions of acres of the 
public domain, 

‘The bills-will be here referred to by the names of the members of Con- 
greas who originally introduced them. Mr Hitt’s bill (H.R. 13,447) 
contains fourteen sections and has met the approval of the Board. of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Its first section provides for the 
Preservation of monuments, ruins, and other antiquities, and directs the 
President of the United States to declare lands containing riins, etc., to 
‘be reservations whenever the public interest makes such action desirable, 
‘The bill declares all prebistoric artifacts to be the property of the gor 
emment, and makes it unlawfil for any one to collect such things on any 
of ‘the reservations. Although the ownership of these objects is. un- 
doubted, it was thought advisable that, as they have from time out of 
mind been appropriated by anyone who desired to do $0, the preserved 
objects should be enumerated, ‘The reservations are left under control of 
the Secretary of the Intetior, who is required to establish rules and regu~ 
lations to govern thens, provision being made in the bill to protect exist- 
ing rights in grazing, mining, and quarrying, provided such do not con- 
flict with the provisions of the proposed law. Permits under the uct are 
authorized to be issued to.all museums and educational inetituilons, and 
to foreign museuros of national character, but not to private individuals. 
Foreign museums are placed under the restriction that they shall present 
the results of their excavations at Washington for inspection by officers of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who shall have the right to retain unique ob- 
Jects. All persons are required to prove, to the satisfaction of the Smith- 
‘onian Institution, their qualifications for conducting explorations before 
the Secretary of the Interior shall issue a permit. ‘The permits cover a 
Period of two years, with right of renewal, and no permit may be issued 
for work on a reservation. while another permit covering the same ares is 

18h 
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in force. Violation of the law is punishable by fine not exceeding $500, 
or by imprisonment for not more than six months ; informers are given 
one-half the fine. ‘The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is di- 
rected to keep records of all permits issued, and of all monuments, ruins, 
and antiquities on government land ; he is authorized to exchange objects 
with other museums, domestic or foreign, and those holding permits are 
required to make monthly returns, to the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
objects found, on blanks furnished for the purpose. 

Mr Lacey's bill (H, R. 13,478) includes among the places to be re~ 
served, those of acenic beauty, of natural wonder or curiosity, or springs 
with medicinal or other properties, in addition to the monuments, 
ruins, and antiquities enumerated in Mr Hitt's bill, "These reservations: 
are declared to be national parks; the Secretary of the Intetior is to pro 
vide especially for their preservation, and is authorized to issue permits to 
any one in his discretion, provided the gatherings are made for the bene- 
fit of some museum or educational institution, ‘The destruction of game, 
fish, or timber, or violation of the Provisions of the law, is punishable by 
fine of from $30 to $5,000, or by Imprisonment from fifteen days to one 
year, or both, In other respects, the Hitt and Lacey bills are generally 
Similar, Friends of the Lacey bill contend that most of the provisions of 
the Hitt bill can be included in rules and regulations to be established 
under the Lacey bill. 

Mr Rodey (by request) introduced a bill (H.R, 12,141) which 
authorizes permits to be issued for the removal from the publie lands of 
anything in the nature of relics, ruins, ete., only on the recommendation. 
Of the university of the state or territory in which the ruins to be exe 
vated are situated, and requires the fling of detail maps and photographs, 
of which two sets are to be deposited in the Bureau of American Eth 
nology. ‘The bill further provides for a supervisor of all excavations, who 
's to be compensated by those holding the permit, and also requires 
photographs to be made of objects, both before and alter theit removal 
from the sites where found, and duplicates thereof are to be despoaited fn 
the university of the stite or tertitority in which the objects are excavated 
‘The term: of imprisonment for violation of the requirements of the pro- 
posed law may be two years, 

A fourth bill, introduced by Mr Rodenberg (H.R. 13,349), com 
tains ten sections ; it includes all public lands and authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to losue permite in his discretion, Reservations are 
directed to be created by act of Conjress, on recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized 10 appoint costodians to pte= 
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‘vent excavations without permits, and to provide for their compensation 
until such time as Congress shall create the reservations. Isolated ruins 
are to be withheld from homestead preémption until they shall have been 
excavated by some institution, and the Secretary of the Interior is re- 
quired to issue permits for exploration when an application therefor is 
endorsed by the govemor of the state or territory wherein the applicant 
is domicited, Collections made by foreigners may be divided in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, the objects reserved to be de- 
posited “in some public museum of the state or territory within which ex- 
plorations are made." ‘The bill requires the deposit of duplicate photo- 
‘graphs in the U.S. National Museum, and provides punishment for the 
forgery or counterfeiting of any archeological object which derives value 
from its antiquity, ete. A fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, may be inflicted on anyone who carries away, 
without the authority of the Secretary of the Interior, any aboriginal 
antiquity on the public lands. 

‘The several bills are pending before the Committees on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives and the Senate, respectively. 
Senate bill 4,127, introduced by Senator Cullom, is identical with the 
Hitt bill above mentioned. 

‘The essential points of the bills here mentioned show their scope suf- 
ficiently to enable one to form an opinion of thelr relative worth. ‘The 
photograph clause in the Rodey and Rodenberg bills would alone seem to 
be sufficient to make them unworthy of serious consideration, even did 
they contain no other objectionable features. A single expedition to the 
Southwest recently unearthed about 2,500 objects of antiquity, and as 
almost every specimen was found by itself, the duplicate photographs 
before and after excavation required by the bill would necessitate 5,000 
negatives and 10,009 prints, to say nothing of the progress-photographs 
provided for. 

‘A number of letters have been filed with the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives, expressing the hope that Mr 
Rodenberg’s bill would be enacted into law, although a large majority of 
them express favorable attitude toward the general purposes of the bill 
only. 

‘A distinguished American anthropologist has filed with the committee 
A.ctiticism of the Hitt, the Rodey, and the Rodenberg bills, and although 
he expresses preference for the Hitt bill, be does not think it wise to place 
‘the issuance of permits in the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, sug- 
‘gesting, in liew of this provision, the creation of an archeological com- 
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mission, to, which shall be submitted all applications for the issuance of 
permits, and which shall perform all the duties which, under the Hitt 
bill, are required of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. He 
also does not believe the provision of the Hitt bill relating to foreign in- 
stitutions to be awise one, as their explorations must necessarily be insig- 
nificant; nor docs he appear to advocate the monthly reports of objects 
collected, The Lacey bill had not been brought to the attention of this 
gentleman at the time he wrote. 

Ata recent hearing before the Committee on the Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, at which representatives of the Smithsonian 
Institution were heard in advocacy of the Hitt bill (Mr Lacey's bill at 
that time not having been introduced), it was inferred, from questions 
asked by the committee, that exception might be taken to three points in 
the bill, as follows: 

First, ‘That it was unwise to require the Secretary of the Interior to is 
‘sue a permit at the mandate of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Second. ‘That institutions of learning would resent being required to 
hhave their representutives examined by the Smithsonian Institution as to 
fitness before conducting excavations. 

‘Third. ‘That the requirement as to monthly reports would be unneces- 
sarily burdensome, 

‘The first objection may be met by requiring the institution applying 
for the permit to prove the fimess of its representative to the Smithsonian 
Institution, which, in turn, shall make recommendation to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who may then take such action as may be deemed proper. 

‘The suggestion of am archeological commission to have charge of 
‘monuments, ruins, etc., would not only incur the objection brought forth 
in the hearing before the committee, above alluded to, but the creation of 
4 new commission would add to the expense of administration. Nor does 
there appear to exist @ valid reason why a non-governmental commission 
should be created for the purpose of administering purely governmental 
affairs when the machinery for such already exists. ‘The writer herein 
referred to as having taken ‘exception to the Hitt bill gives no reason why 
it would not be wise to place the administration of these affairs under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, unless it he in a suggestion made 
‘by him that the Field Columbian Museum, the Peabody Muscum at Cam- 
bridge, and the American Museum of Natural History could probably 
furnish better material from which to select a commission. 

‘The objection ‘to the manner of proving the fitness of those who con- 
duct the excavations might readily be removed by requiring the control- 
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ling officers of the various institutions to certify to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution as to the fitness of those who are to conduct the excavations, that 
institution in turn to report to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall then 
act as he may deem best. 

‘The suggestion that a monthly report would be burdensome may be 
practically obviated by making the reports quarterly. 

Iris much to be desired that something in the nature of one of these 
bills should be passed, especially as much material of interest and value 
to the archeology, ethnology, and early history of our country is con- 
stantly being excavated and sold to tourists and others, with no record of 
the circumstances attending theirdiscovery. Every great nation has pro 
‘vided some protection for its monuments and antiquities, and the United 
States must soon do likewise. Josera D. McGuire, 


Anthropological Publications of La Plata Museum.—Since Dr 
Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, a German by birth and a pupil of Prof. 
J. Ranke in Munich, succeeded the undersigned as curator of the 
anthropological department of the Museo de La Plata in 1897, he has 
published, mostly in Spanish, a nuimber of papers of anthropological fm- 
‘portance, all of which have appeared in the Revista del Museo. As 
shall refer only to those contributions which are either written in Spanish 
or have been published during the last two years, it may suffice to quote 
the ties of Dr Lehmann-Nitsche’s previous studies: (x) s Lepra precohim- 
‘bianat, (2) Antropologia y crancologia, (3) Observations mowveller tur 
Jet Indient Guayaguis du Paraguay, in tomo 1 of the Revista, and (4) 
Trois cranes, un tripané, wn lisionnt, wn perfort, in tomo x. The first 
and last mentioned papers are of great medical as well as of ethnological 
interest, It will be recalled that the question of precolumbian leprosy 
especially created much discussion a few years ago when Ashmead, 
‘Virchow, Polakowsky, Bloch, and others took an active part. 

Grypotherium Darzeinit (var. demesticum), 3 fossil edentate discovered 
‘several years ago in the Eberhardt cave, southwestern Patagonia, concern- 
ing which much has since been written, has been said to be still known 
in folktales and traditions of the Arsucanians. Lehmann-Nitsche, how- 
ever, in his paper La pretentida existencia actual del Grypetherium 
(Revista, tomo x, 1902, p. 269) proves that the mythical Jemisch or 
Narafite ig neither Grypotkerium nor the fossil felid. Jemisch distat, but 
is related to the otter and the tiger. Both Gropwtherivm® and Jemisch 
agg Vie tr saa Cipr Onna Biron 
toot. 
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have been so long extinct that no tiame for them is traceable in the Tndian 
languages and traditions, 

Tn his paper Nuevos objetor de industria humana encontradas le la 
caverna Eberhardt an Ultima Experama, which, like all the following 
studies, appeared in tomo x1, 1993, of the Revista, Lehmann-Nitsche 
describes and figures a number of prehistoric objects found in the cave 
referred to and which would seem to prove the coéxistence of man and 
Gropotherium. This find consists of two bone implements, fragments of 
‘flint knife, four pieces of tanned animal skin, a few human metacarpal 
and metatarsal bones, and the osseous remains of Grypotherium, Canis ait, 
Onohippium, etc. Interest in the occurrence of the Gryfutherium bones 
is greatly enhanced by the fact that some of them have intentionally been 
broken and that they show signs of the action of fire. ‘This seems to in- 
Gicate that prehistoric man in these regions ate the flesh of Grypotherium 
and Onohipaium, ut Lehmann-Nitsche doubtless goes too far in surmis- 
‘ing that this great sloth was domesticated by the cave-dwellers, sitce 
there is as yet no substantial evidence on which to base such a hypothesis." 

‘The subject of another publication, Mallasgos antropologicos de la 
caverna Markatsh Aiken, is indirectly related to the finds in the Eber- 
hardt cave. ‘The objects (now in the Museo de La Plata) found by 
Hauthal in the cave of Markatsh Aiken, near the Rio Chico, southern 
Patagonia, and which form the subject of this brief paper, seem to belong 
to the same prehistoric period as those of the Eberhardt caye, Hauthal 
found on the bottom of this cave, in an spparently old layer of ashes, a 
one awl, four rude stone implements of the * Moustérien "” type, the 
fragments of a greatly decayed bow, and the semi-fosil tooth of an 
equid. The mummified skeleton of an Indian, which was exhutned pre= 
viously by a settler, is unfortunately widely separated from the other finds, 
as it is now preserved in the Provincial Museum at Breslau, 

‘A very welcome contribution to South American’ archeology in the 
richly illustrated CarSloge de las antighedudes dle ta provincia de Jujuy 
conservadtas en el Museo de La Plata, for which Americanists ovglt to be 
thankful to Dr Lehmana-Nitsche, Archeological objects from Jujuy, i 
extreme northwestern Argentina, are very rare indeed in the museums of 
the world, for it seems that only 1a Plata and Herlin (Max Uhle collec: 
tion) postess objécts representing this ancient culture. ‘The relies in 
question were exhumed from cemeteries, especially at Santa Catalina, 
Casabindo, Rio San Juan de Mayo, Suragé, and La Rineonada, ‘They 

CE Hlauthal, Roth, and Lehmann Nittee, Ii mamifero wlsteriono se ta Patagonia, 
Replita, 1% 189, ps 409 5. Globus, vol. 78, Nos. a1-a3, 
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were procured partly by' purchase and partly through collection in the 
field, and consist of a variety of objects: osseous remains, decorated and 
plain pottery, textile fabrics, implements and household utensils, and 
‘weapons, Among the last. mentioned bows and painted arrowsand a fine 
copper battle-axe are particularly interesting. 

“The uses to which many of these objects were put is ot well known, 
and in some cases an interpretation seems practically impossible, In« 
deed, as there are no survivors of these ancient people, the study of the 
4 desert culture"? of Argentina is rendered much more difficult than that 
of southwestern United States, 

Patologia en la alfareria peruana'is the title of a paper in which 
Lehmann-Nitsche discusses the question of the meaning of a clay figure 
representing a human being with a maimed log. As lepra, lupus, or any 
other chronic disease, as well as any intentional deformation is out of the 
question, the most plausible solution is that the deformity represents the 
stump of a leg after partial amputation.’ ‘This piece of earthenware, 
which was formerly: deposited in the La Plata Museum, was lately brought 
to the United States by its owner, Sefior Don Martin Garcia Méron. 

‘A rare case of congenital median fissure of the upper haif of the face, 
found on a young Halian thief imprisoned at La Plata, is described and 
figured in Lehmann-Nitsche's paper Un care raro de hendidura media 
congenita, ‘The subject in question was more or less fecble-minded, 
querulous, and fickle, His parents and twelve brothers and sisters are 
said to have been normal. 

In bis study Zifos de crancor y crancos de rasa Lehmann-Nitsche pre- 
sents au opinion on the value of craniology notwithstanding the severe 
ziticisms to which this branch of somatology has been subjected in late 
years, ‘The chief purport of the paper is to show that the same human 
‘skull can belong to many differont types according to sex, age, and mace, 
not to speak of biological, pathological, individual, cultural, and other 
factors. We cannot now adit that there are any race skulls in the sense 
employed by Blumenbach, since increased knowledge based on extensive 
material enables us to distinguish « great many craniological types in one 
and the same race, Aa an example, Lebmann-Nitsche points out the 
‘great variety — poitilotyty—in the American race, There is no Amer- 
ican race skull, but many varieties or subraces have theif special types, 
# the Patagonians, Araueanians, Calchaguis, etc, ‘These assertions 
are certainly not new, but their truths are too often disregarded, 

VCE Jamin, 7 Jadey,, 8 Liekersy and Verhundl. dee Berliner Anthrop. iseltich., 
‘Sitaungb, v, 25, Okt., 1903, in which the sume mubject it treated. 
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All the articles referred to are accompanied with excellent iMlustrations 
(for which the Tuileres del Museo are justly famous); they likewise dis- 
play thoroughness and scholarship. Consequently we may expect that 
the forthcoming results of Dr Lehnann-Nitsche's studies on fossil man in 
the Pampa formation and on the long neglected Araucanians will prove 
equally valuable to anthropology. Hoexax Tex Kare. 


John Eliot's Logic Primer.—The Burrows Brothers Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just reprinted, from the unique original, The Logte 
Primer of John Eliot, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1673, for 
the use of the Natick Indians. ‘The little book contains an excellent 
introduction by Mr Wilberforce Eames of the Lenox Library, New York 
City, from which the following interesting account of Eliot and his work 
is extracted ; 

«The little book of which a reprint is offered now, for the first time, 
to the collector, is one of the rarest of early American publications. Only 
‘one copy fs known to have survived the lapse of time, out of the edition 
of one thousand which was printed by Marmaduke Johnson at his press in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1672, and this one has strayed far from the 
place of its origin, being now preserved in the British Mueum. . . . In 
1889 the whole book was photographed, by permission of the authorities 
of the British Museum, at the expense of the late James C. Pilling, of the 
Borean of Ethnology at Washington, in an edition of six copies, and from 
‘one of these photographic reproductions the present reprint is made. 

**At the time when this book was first published, John Eliot had 
Deen engaged for twenty-six years in edueational work among the Masia- 
cchusetts Indians. He began to teach them in their own tongue in 1646, 
and he had translated into their language, and had run through the press, 
the whole Bible, two editions of a Catechism, a Primer, Baxter's Cdl to 
the Unconverted, Bayley's Practice of Piety, 1 grammar of the Tndian 
Janguage in English, and some minor publications. He was therefore 
‘well qualified hy knowledge and experience for the undertaking of a 
lectitre in logic and theology,’ which he started at Natick in 3670. . . « 

“The school of logic and theology at Natick flourished for several 
years under Mr Eliot's guiding cafe, until it was broken up by the fierce 
wars of 1675-76 with King Philip, sichem of Pokanoket and of all the 
‘Wampanoags. In this war many of the Bibles and other books were Tost 
‘or destroyed by fire, and probably the Lagie Primer suffered with the 
rest. At any rate, when the Indians had returned to Natick, and Mr 
Eliot had resumed his wark among them there, he complained of the loss 
of books, After much delay, he obtained permission to have new editions 
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printed of the Bible and of some of the other Indian works. ‘The Logi 
Primer, however, was not reprinted. 

““ Bighteen years after the publication of the book, Mr Eliot rested 
from his labors, May 21, 1699, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. From 
that time on, the Indian educational work rapidly declined, and soon 
came to an end altogether, while the Indian language itself became prac~ 
tically extinct before the end of the eighteenth century, the use of English 
having superseded it, Some remnants of the native tribes who were taught 
by Eliot still survive on the Indian reservations of Massachusetts, but they 
are now mostly of half-breed stock, having intermarried for many years 
with the negroes."* 

Of special interest in connection with the work of the ‘Apostle to 
the Indians’ is the Natick Dictionary, by the late Dr James Hammond 
‘Trumbull, published in 1903 by the Bureau of American Ettinology at 
Washington for gratuitous distribution to those interested in aboriginal 
American languages. 

‘The Pomo in the Sacramento Valley of California, —In the last 
issue of the Andhropwlogizt (pp. 729-730) it was stated that as a. result 
of investigation by the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California. the two territories given in Powell's Zadian Linguistic 
Fanilies 05 inhabited by the Pomo Indians must be reduced to one. 
In the course of investigations recently made in behalf of the Depart- 
ment on and about the headwaters of Stony creek in the vicinity 
of Stonyford, on the western side of Sacramento valley in Glenn and 
Colusa counties, California, it was ascertained that an isolated and com- 
paratively smal! area'in this region is inhabited by a people speaking a 
Pomo dialect. ‘This territory was formerly regarded as forming part of 
the territory of the Wintun stock. It comprises only the drainage basin 
of the headwaters of Stony creck, or Big Stony creek as it is locally called, 
down to its confluence with Little Stony creek. On the east and south 
‘are people speaking a Wintun dialect. ‘The boundary here follows the 
crest of the low ridge that separates the dminage of Big and Little Stony 
creeks, and then extends along a secondary ridge, on the northern slope 
of the divide south of Big Stony creek valley, as far as Snow mountain. 
On the west is the territory of the branch of the Yuki who held the 
headwaters of Rice fork of South Eal river, the boundary being the crest 
of Snow and Saint John mountains. On the north and northeast is spoken 
second dialect of the Wintun, the boundary being a line from the south- 
em end of Sheetiron mountain to the confluence of Big and Little Stony 
creeks, ‘The general location of this detached branch of the Pomo is a 
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short distance to the northeast of the main Pomo territory, the nearest 
rancherias of which are those of the northern Clear Lake region and of 
Potter valley, 

Considering that they are separated from all the remaining Pomo by 
Wintun and Yuki territory and by the main crest of the Coast Range, 
the language of the Stony Creck Pomo is not so divergent as might be 
expected. The dialect is quite distinct, but does not differ as much from 
certain of the other Pomo dialects as some of these differ from one an- 
other. It scems to differ less, on the whole, from the majority of Pomo 
dialects than does the dialect of the lower end of Clear lake, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Stony Creek Indians are Pomos, it 
would seem that they were formerly on more friendly terms with their 
nearer neighbors, the Yuki of Gravelly valley on South Eel river, than 
with any of the groups of their own linguistic family. ‘These Yuki had 
certain hunting and food-gathering rights which were not enjoyed by 
others, ancl also had free access to the salt deposits within the Stony Creek 
territory. ‘They occasionally intermarried with the Stony Creek Pomo. 

S. A. Bargerr. 

‘Method of Preparing Tesyino Among the White River Apaches. — 
While measuring the White River Apaches (Hyde Expedition, 1900), I 
befriended an Indian named John Riley, one of the more intelligent 
English-speaking young men in the tribe, and one day, while visiting 
him, was invited to partake of some of the prohibited ‘udipi («+ yellow 
water"), the Apache name for that which farther south is generally 
known as fesviny. This liquor, of which all. present drank freely, was 
nearly of the color and comistency of whey, and of a slightly acid, 
rather pleasant taste, On inquiry T was given the following data con- 
cerning the history and preparation of the dri 

Tidipi was introduced among the White River Apaches, within the 
memory of men of middle age, by an old man of the tribe, still living in 
1900, called ** Brigham Young.'* Tt was brought from the more southerly 
Chiricahuns, who were said to have leamed to make it in Mexico. In 
manufacturing it a woman takes some dry com and soaks it over night in 
water; in the morning a hole is made in the ground, the bottom of 
which is thickly covered with yucca feaves, on which the com is spread 
and covered with a gunnysack. ‘The com is then sprinkled once a day 
with warm water, until it begins to germinate, when it is allowed to ‘grow 
‘under the sick until the sprouts are about two inches in height, which: 
takes a week, more ar tess, according to the weather. ‘The com is next 
taken out and spread on-s blanket, where it is left one day to partially 
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ty. On the next day two women grind the corm, oné rough and one 
fine, and mix and knead it like dough. To about ten pounds of the 
dough are added, in a large earthen yessel, about four gallons of water. 
‘The whole is thoroughly stirred, then placed on the fire, and boiled down 
to about one-half the original quantity. During this boiling is added the 
“nut medicine" (to make the otherwise weak liquor intoxicating and 
exciting), composed of certain roots which Twas afterward told were 
those of the loco weed, or jimson weed (Datura metateides). 

‘After the first boiling, enough water is added to make up for the loss, 
‘and the mixture is boiled for the second time, until reduced again by one~ 
half. ‘The liquid 4s then strained through a can with many perforations, 
cooled till luke-warm, and poured into the uli’ jug, a vessel used only 
for fwiipi, and never washed, Finally some coarsely ground wheat is 
added and left floating on the surface, soon after which fermentation 
begins. 

It is best to put the liquid into the /uljpi jar and to add the wheat in 
the evening, for then the mixture is well fermented by morning and fit to 
rink at noon ; burt as it then rapidly increases in strength and acidity, to 
prevent spoiling it must be used on the firt day after fermentation has 
cominenced, If good #ulipi is to be had, all these points must be well 
observed. 

‘While under the infivence of fu/ipi one becomes quarrelsome and 
irritable, and its use frequently results in brawls in which the participants 
are often severely maimed or killed, The ‘afer effects" of excessive 
fulipé drinking are- not serious — consisting mainly of headache and 
depression. A. HupuicKa. 


Water Transportation by the Early Crows. —To prevent their 
ammunition, fire-arms, and other articles from getting wet, when crossing 
streams, the Crow Indians, many years ago, took as many buffalo hides 
fas were thought necessary and placed them one upon another around 
the entire edge of the bottom one a: gathering string was rin which, 
when drawn, caused the robes to.assumea globular form. ‘The articles 
tobe kept dry were placed in It with a ballast of stone. By means of 
line attached thereto, the skins were towed by hand when in shallow 
‘water, but as soon as, water which would not permit of wading was 
reached, the end of the towing line was placed between the teeth of the 
tower, who swam with it until he reached shallow water or the shore. 

Another method was to arrange and bind three poles in triangular 
form, over which, a buifalo hide was spread and securely fastened at 
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intervals around its edges, as shown in fig. 1, a. Still another method, 
‘somewhat similar to that last described, was put to use, Instead of three 
poles being used, four were laid at right angles and bound at the points 
of crossing, and over this frame-work a buffalo hide was spread and 
fastened (fig. 1, 4). 





Fi. 1.—Baggnge rafts ofthe Crow Indians, 


‘The foregoing methods were usually employed by small parties, but 
when a large number with their paraphernalia and supplies desired to 
erbss a stream, they took as many tipi poles as were necessary and fastened 
them lengthwise and parallel; over these the required number of buffalo 
hhides were spread, and upon this improvised raft the cargo was placed. 
Inall except the first method described, horses were used for towing. 
S.C. Suns, 


Towa Anthropological Association. —On October 5 last a meeting 
of persons interested in anthropology was held at lowa City, Iowa, for 
the purpose of considering the question of forming an Anthropological 
Association for the State of Lowa. Professor Samuel Calvin was elected 
chairman and Dr Duren J. H. Ward was chosen to act as secretary pro 
fen. After extended disctision as to the character of the association 
contemplated and to. the character and sphere of kindred societies, the 
following constitution was adopted and signed by twenty-eight founders: 

Tilleving that knowlege both of eailer and later men is sow so far advanced as 
‘ender it pomible to cllect abd pitematise nomerou archeological, iological, socio. 
‘eal, ethical and historical facts, abd wishing to cooperate in this important movement 
of Soenee 

Therefore, the andersigned unite to form Tie Towa ANTimotoLogICAL ASSOCIA: 
THO, 

1, This Anoeiation shall ave its headquarters at Lown City, Towa. 

1. Tis object shall be to promote the Seence of ‘ 

IHL Ital hold x yearly meeting forthe hearing of reports, papers, end project 


‘tnd fn the election of oficers. Other meetings may be arranged for atid held frou tig 
to time. 
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IV. At shall cet a President, Vice-Presient, Secretary and Treasurer, and an Ex- 
ecutive Bound ‘The Executive Hoard shall eopsst of the President, Viee-Prenident, Sec- 
retary, Treanurer, aod five additional members. Five metbers of the Board shall coasti- 








‘quorum. 
I The Evecstive Based shall meet quarterly, and et the call of the President or oa 
the request of two other members 

Vi. The Execotive Hoard shall pablish the purpnes, programs, reports, papers, 
tc, of the Asoclution through whatever means it finds mont practicable. 

‘VEL. Membership bs obtained ly the approval of the Executive Roan, and the pay 
‘ment of eae dollar wnnually. 

VILL. This Charter Constitution may be amended st any annual mesting by ® hwo 
thirds! vole of the members present and voting, provided notice of Ube proposed amend: 
ment has been gives inthe call for he meeting. 


After the adoption of the consti 
office of Secretary. 

‘The second meeting was held October 17, when the following ad- 
ditional officers were elected: Samuel Calvin, president; J, H- Paar. 
nian, vice-president ; Frederick E. Bolton, treasurer; J.W, Rich, F, J, 
Becker, H. G, Plum, B. F. Shambaugh, and A. G, Smith, members of 
the executive board. 


Early Western Travels, —The Arthur H, Clark Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is about to publish a series of Early Western Travels, in 
thirty-one volumes, to comprise reprints of thirty-six distinct works, from 
Conrad Welser’s Journal of « Tour to the Ohio (1748) to Joe! Pazker’s 
Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains (1847), ‘The volumes are 
‘all of great historical and ethnological value, although in some cases. it 
would seem questionable whether the originals are of sufficient rarity to 
warrant reprinting at the present time were it not that the new volumes 
are to be accompanied with historical, geographical, ethnological, and 
bibliographical notes and introductions, and an elaborate index (the last 
to form'volumie xxxt), by Mr Reuben Gold ‘Thwaites, editor of the note- 
worthy /erwit Relatious. “The series will contain facsimiles of the original 
title-pages, maps, portraits, views, etc, and. will be sold at $4.00 per 
volume, except the Maximilian Atlas, which is $15.00, Besides those 
mentioned the series will include the narratives and journals of George 
Croghan, Charles Frederick Post, Captain Thomas Morris, J, Long, 
André and F. A. Michaux, Thaddeus Mason Harris, F, Cuming, Joho 
Bradbury, H. M, Brackenridge, Gabriel Franchére, Alexander Ross, Tilly 
Ruttrick Jr., Estwick Evans, James Flint, Thomas Hulme, R. Flower, 
John Woods, W, Faux, Adlard Welby, Thomas Nuttall, Edwin James, 
James O. Pattie, George W, Ogden, W. Ballock, Josiah Gregg, John B. 


Aas agen nth 


dion Dr Ward was elected to the 
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Wyeth, John K, Townsend, Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied (including the 
fine Atlas), Edmund Flagg, Jean de Smet, and Thomas J. Farnham, 
Altogether the series of reprints will form an admirable library descriptive 
of the aborigines and the social and economic conditions of the Middle 
and Far West during the period of early American settlement, 


The Navaho Yellow Dye.—In a paper beating the title Vaneio 
Weavers, published in the Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy (Washington, 1884), while describing the mative dyes, 1 say: 
«There are, the Indians tell me, three different processes of dyeing yel- 
low; two of these I have witnessed. . . . Inthe second process they 
luse the large fleshy root of a plant which, as T have never yet seen it in 
fruit or flower, 1am unable to determine,''—and then I describe the proc- 
ess of dyeing by means of this root. 

Soom afier this paper on Warajo Weavers appeared, 1 discovered 
that the plant in question was Rumex Aymenosepa/um ; Wut 1 never an- 
nounced my discovery in a way which would easily attract the attention 
of the ordinary investigator. “Twenty years have passed since my paper 
was printed — years marked by a great increase of interest in the textile 
art of the Navahoes. Of late many articles, of varying degrees of merit, 
on this subject, have appeared in popular form. Some of the writers 
refer to this method of dycing in yellow which I call the second method ; 
but it seems that none of them has yet found out from what plant the 
dye-stuff is derived. Therefore I take this opportunity of informing those 
who imay in future discuss the textile art of the Navaboes. 

Wastixotox Marriews, 

American Anthropology at the Universities of Germany. — Pro: 
fessor Johannes Ranke has recently. published (Corr,-B/, d. deutschen 
Ges. f. Anthr., xxxw, 53-39) a list of lectures and courses in Anthro: 
pology offered during. the academic year r903-03 at the univenitics of 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. ‘The courses relating to America 
are as follows: F. vor Luscman (Berlin): Ethnography of the South 
American Indians, E, Srurn (Berlin): Mexican Grammar; Religion 
and Culture of the Mexicans P. Ennexnetcu (Berlin): The Hyper- 
horesn Peoples of America; Ethnography of North America (Select 
Chapters); General and Special Ethnography of South America, K. 
Wevis (Leipsig): ‘The Aborigines of America, K. Saveen (Tubingen). 
Ethnology and Ethnography of the Indian Stocks of Central America, 
E, Brccener (Berne): Geography and Ethnology of America, particu 
larly North America, ALK C. 
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Augusto Carlos Teixeira de Aragto, who dicd May 3, 1903, aged 
80, was a distinguished Portuguese man of letters and science —historian, 
numismatologist, archeologist, and Americanist, he was the author of 
many yolumes. His greatest work is the three-volume study of the coins 
‘of Portugua) and the Portuguese colonies. His last work, published in 
1894, was Diabrures santidades ¢ prophectas, characterized by Peixoto in 
Portugatia (1, 863) 28 a valuable historical and ethnographieal cont 
bution to the literature of religion. A man of varied tastes, his first pub- 
lication (in 1846) was a now-forgoiten novel. AFC. 

‘egroid Race in Armorica.— in a communication to the Angers 
(August, 1903) meeting of the Association Frangaise pour I" Avancement 
des Sciences, M, G. Hervé described two ncolithic Armorican skulls * of 
 negroid type,"" now in the museum of the Société d’ Anthropologie de 
Paris, If this view is sustained, we have another proof of the existence of 
such a type in western Europe in primitive times, much farther to the 
north than is Mentone. ALEC. 

Conde de Ficalho—In Count Ficatho, who died April 19, 1903, 
Portugal lost a lovable man of science and a useful citizen; a botanist 
and aman of letters. His Plemtas wteis da Africa Portuguesa (Lisbon, 
1884) is a valuable cthno-botanical study, following up his Mera dus 
Lusiadas (1880). He also published a magnificent critical edition of 
reia da Ort, 1h 1900 appeared his Le Portugal aw point de rhe 
agricole, @ ronograph not without ethnological content. A. F, C. 


‘A Buriat Explorer. — The most succesful, pethaps, of all those who 
have sought to discover the secrets of the famous city of Lhassa in ‘Tihet 
is Sibikof, who stayed there about a. year and when he left in xg01 had 
accumulated a mass of information, besides'a large number of excellent 
photographs. It is interesting to know that Sibikof isa Buriat educated 
at the University of St Petersburg, and a Buddhist. AL FC. 


‘Tue Exuyotoaieat, Survey for 10 Punuapee Istaxns will prot» 
ably send to the St Louls Exposition the following groups of primitive 
eople, who will live in houses of their own constmiction and pursue their 
daily social and industrial activities as far as possible in a natural way ; 
the Negrito, the Bontoc-Igorot, the Lepanto Igorot, the Tinguian, all of 
Luzon; the Manguian of Mindoro, the Solu Moro of Jolo, the Samal 
Moro, the Lina Moto, and the Boyolo, all of Mindanao, ‘There witl 
be about thirty-five people inthe form of fumilies in‘ each group. “The 
exhibit to be made by the Ethnological Survey will be under the personal 
supervision of its director, Dr Albert Emest Jenks. 
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De Menton L. Mitte, formetly of the University of Chicago, was 
appointed to the position of ethnologist in the Ethnological Survey for 
the Philippine Islands on January 1, 1904. Dr Miller, who had’ been 
associated with the Survey during the greater part of last year, has heen 
‘engaged in field work for the purpose of gathering material for the Survey's 
exhibit at the St Louis Exposition, 


’Howe Paenusrorigue. —A new French monthly journal (32 
Nps 8°), bearing the title L’ Homme préhistorique— Reme mensuelle 
lustre @ Archealogie et f Anthropologie préhistoriques, has, been com- 
nenced under the editorship of Dr Chervin and A. de Mortillet. Messrs 
Schleicher Fréres & C*, 15 Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris, are the publishers, 
and the subscription is eleven francs per annum; ‘The October issue, 
Tecently come to hand, contains some excellent photogeaphic illustratiotis, 
in color, of sone implements in the collection of M. Paul de Givenchy. 


Paov. A, H. Keane, BA., F.RG.S., of London, has had the hon» 
orary degree of Doctor of Jaws conferred on him by the University of 
‘St Andrew's, N.1., for distinguished services in the ficlds of anthro- 
pology and ethnology. Professor Keane has just completed the manu 
script of an Audhroprlesicnl A.B.C. of America, comprising 5,660 entries 
of tribes apd languages of the New World, 


Mr Haxuy Barons, M,A,, of Trinity College, Oxford, has been 
lected 10 fellowship at Exeter College, Mr Balfour hus been for some 
years euirttor of the Pitt-Rivers Museum ; he is also. president of the 
Anthropological Institite, and president-elect of the Anthropological 
section of the British Association, which will hold its seventy-fourth meet= 
ng at Cambridge, commencing: August 17, 


Tr ts announcen by Sivence that the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Wine Arts of France has conferred the degree of Officer of Public 
fostruction on Dr Lester F. Ward in recognition of his scientific work. 
‘This highest degece of the academic onder is usally conferred only on 
persons who have, for five yeats held the degree of Officer of the Academy. 

‘Tw MAx MOLLAK MewowAL Funp, which is to be held in trust by’ 
the University of Oxford for the promotion of learning and research in 
the history, archeology, langiiages, literature, and religion of ancient 
India, now atuounts to about $12,000. 

Dx Gronat Guawt MacCunpy, of Vale University, bas been elected 
secretary of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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ABORIGINAL MYTHS AND TRADITIONS CONCERNING 
THE ISLAND OF TITICACA, BOLIVIA 


By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


‘The most authentic sources for aboriginal Indian traditions are 
songs, orations, and tales, known to the members of religious so- 
ieties of which every Indian tribe has at least the rudiments, 
‘These societies sometimes preserve the most remote records, 
through oral transmission. The substance changes but little in the 
course of centuries, but the form may suffer modifications that dis- 
tort the original picture or even shroud it almost completely. 

On the Istand of Titicaca the changes which its Indian popull 
tion has undergone, and the promiscuous origin of the present 
habitants, make it very doubtful if any original folklore may still be 
found. Traces of esoteric clusters exist, but these were not origi- 
nally from Titicaca. ‘Their present members may have been born 
there, but their parents or grandparents resided elsewhere and their 
lore does not embody traditions from very remote periods. 

Therefore, at the very inception of our stay on the Istind of 
Titicaca we were assured that there was no trace of ancient folklore 
in the recollection of its inhabitants. Notwithstanding the partial 
truth of these assertions, we obtained several tales which, while 
liable to objections, still refer to pre-Spanish times and conditions. 
Insofar as their principal secrets of magic and their most important 
dances are concemed, the Indians of Titicaca acknowledge that they 

}Thia paper = part of « monograph on the islands of Titieacs and Koail, which 
‘will embody the results of explorations made for the American Museam of Natural His- 
tory in Pero and Bolivia in 1895. 
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derived them from two points on the shore of the lake—Sampaya 
and Husicho, It is therefore possible that the folklore concerning 
Titicaca is from one or the other of these two points, or from both. 
It is also possible that what the Indian of today gives as genuine 
traditions, were related to his ancestors by Spaniards and especially 
by priests, and from data preserved by writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, I shall record the few stories gathered by 
us, adverting at the same time that it was only little by little and 
with reluctance that the Indians became at all communicative on 
such topics. Their reticence might lead to the supposition that 
what they told contains some primitive elements, 

The belief that, in times far beyond the distinct recollection of 
‘man, the sun first rosé from the “ Sacred Rock," or Titi-Kala, was 
expressed to us by several Indians on the island, one of wkom, an 
aged blind man, also stated that the moon was created there, The 
large nodules of limonite, which are regarded as tracks of the sun 
and moon, bear some relation to this belief, One of our informants 
was an old wizard, who told us that " the sun rose into the heavens 
from the Sacred Rock, in the shape of a big flame." But he also 
added that “the sun was the child of a woman" whom he called 
“ Mama-Ojllia, who was also the mother of Manco Capac." About 
the origin of the moon he professed to be ignorant, 

“Tn very ancient times,” said he, “the island was inhabited by 
gentlemen [eadalleres] similar to the Viracochas, the name given to 
whites by the Indians today." Whence these “gentlemen” came 
he knew not. “They had intercourse with the women of the 
people, and the children were deposited in caves, where they were 
kept alive by water dripping from the rock of the ceiling. After a 
certain time the mothers went to look after their offspring and found 
them alive and well. These children, who had thus been exposed, 
became the /uga-Ké [Incas], and they drove out the gentlemen and 
held the island thereafter.” Whither the expelled “ Viracochas"'re- 
treated, the tale sayeth not. (1)* ‘The narrator mentioned the names 
‘of two women who acquired some note on the island, one of whom 
he called " Maria-Ka,"" the other “Mama Chocuayllo.” About 
the Incas he remembered the names of Manco Capac, Viracocha, 
See notes atthe cod ofthe ace, 
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Huaynacapac, Roca, Huascar, and Atihuallpa, saying of Huascar 
that the Spaniards killed him near the island. 

In a subsequent conversation the wizard stated that Atahuallpa 
lived on the island and Huascar at Cuzco, and that after the time 
of the“ Inga-Ré” the lake once dried up so completely that people 
from Huaicho came over on foot and killed the “Chullpa”” then 
living on Titicaca. From one or the other Indian we obtained at 
Jeast partial confirmation of this, All seemed to agree that the sun 
had made its first appearance on the Sacred Rock, and that the 
“Inga-Ré” originated on the island, 

While we were at the pueblo of Tiquina, the parish priest, 
Father Nicanor Vizcarra, recounted to us the following tale which 
had been related to him by an Indian from Copacavana : 

“The peninsula of Copacavana was inhabited, prior to the time of the 
Incas, by a tribe of rude Indians who owned flocks of llamas. Among 
those whose duty it was to herd the animals was a dumb girl, Every 
evening the herders returned the flocks to the care of the chief of the 
tribe, but for several months the dumb girl faited to put in her appear 
ance. The fact of the matter was that the girl had given birth to'a male 
child in some cave on the peninsula, and had left the infant in care of a 
female deer. ‘The fatherless boy grew up in that cave, his mother visit- 
ing him daily toward evening. This went on for a number of years, 
‘unti at 1ast somebody followed her stealthily. He saw her approach the 
cave. A boy rushed out of it and embraced her, and she returned his 
caresses, When this boy reached the age of manhood he begged his 
mother to give him a elub and to make him three slings, With the aid 
‘Of these weapons he soon grew to be very powerful, and this was the 
‘origin of the Incas."" 

‘This tale has a slight resemblance to the Montezuma story as 
told in New Mexico. (2) But the bringing up of the child in a 
cave, and with the assistance of a female deer, also recalls the story 
of Romulus and Remus. It is not impossible that the legend of 
the foundation of Rome had been related by priests to Indians 
whom they educated, as has been the case all over Spanish America. 
Thave been more than once surprised at listening to Indian friends 
of mine, in New Mexico and Mexico, who could read and write, 
and to. whom the curate or missionary had told bits of classical 
history. (3) While I am far from asserting that the story from 
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Copacavana has such an origin, it is well to bear in mind such a 
possibility. (4) The influences to which the Indian of Spanish 
America has been subjected during the last three and a half 
centuries have been such that we cannot expect to find many 
traditions that have not suffered in some manner or other from 
European ideas. Tt is among tales preserved by the earliest writers, 
who were in the country during or immediately after the conquest, 
that we may look for authentic and mostly unimpaired folklore; and, 
probably also, to a certain extent, among the Indians of today, 
wherever we succeed in gaining their absolute confidence. 

Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, royal chronicler and 
for many years an officer of high rank in some of the Spanish pos- 
sessions of America, did not visit Peru, but he took special pains to 
ascertain from those who returned therefrom, immediately after the 
incident at Cajamarca, and in subsequent years, what they had 
Jearned about the country and its inhabitants, Among them were 
Diego de Molina, Alonzo de Montemayor, and other noted men of 
the time, While he does not specify his source in every case, it is 
plain that his information was always first-hand, His allusion to 
the history of the Inca tribe, while brief, has the merit of being, so 
far as is now known, the earliest that has been preserved, 

Oviedo says of Cuzco: “To this land there came in ancient times 
[anciently], a great lord with a people they call Inga, and now they 
call themselves Big Ears [Orejones}, and only the Supreme Lord 
they call Inga. . . .. This lord they call Tnga peopled the Cuzco." 
(5) This indicates that the first Spaniards who came in contact 
with the Peruvian Indians understood them to believe and say that 
the Incas were not originally from the valley of Cuzco, 

Among those who participated in the conquest of Peru from 
the very beginning was Juan de Betanzos, who spent the rest of his 
life at Cuzco, having married an Indian girl from the Inca tribe, 
Part of his book is lost, but enough remains to afford valuable data. 
Betanzos concluded the work in 1551, after laboring for several 
years over translations from Spanish into Quichua, and vice versa, 
0 that he was familiar with the Quichua language. (6) Such tasks 
could be performed only with the aid of Indians, and Betanzos, 
aside from the assistance rendered by his wife, enjoyed the great 
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advantage of intimate intercourse with natives conversant with 
ancient lore. These same advantages, however, exposed him to a 
serious danger, the same danger that lessened the value of works 
written half a century later by Indian writers in Mexico. His infor- 
mants were Inca, hence they told only their side of the story, with 
a natural tendeney to extol to the conquerors, whose favor they 
were beginning to court, the importance of their tribe and its cul- 
ture, Even traditions and myths, when told by people thus influ- 
enced, suffer the loss of some of their purity. I shall have occasion 
to refer at length to an official Spanish investigation of Indian lore, 
in which Betanzos took part, Meanwhile he tells us: 

“Tn anciont times, they say, the country and province of Peru was 
dark, having neither light nor day. In those times there were certain 
people in it, which people had a certain chief who commancled them, and 
towhom they were wubjected. Of the name of that people and of the 
chief who commanded them they have no recollection, And in those 
times, when all was night in this land, they say that from a lagoon in this 
country of Peru, in the province called Collasuyo, came a chief whom 
they called Con ‘Tici Viracocha, who, they say, had with hima certain 
number of people, which number they do not recollect. And after he 
had come out of this lagoon he went to a place near it, where today stands 
village called Tiaguanaco, in this aforesaid province of the Collao ; and 
when he and his people were there, they say that at once, and unex- 
pectedly, ie made the sun and the day, and ordered the sun to move in 
the course in which it now moves; and afterward, they say, he made the 
stars and the moon. Of this Con Tic} Viracocha they relate that he had 
‘appeared once before, and on that occasion he made the heavens and the 
earth, leaving them in darkness, snd that when he made the people who 
lived in darkness as aforesaid, this people did some sort of wrong to 
this Viracocha, and as he was angered by it he tumed to come out 
again, as the first time, and those first people and their chief he converted 
{nto stones, in punishment for the anger they had caused him." 

Betanzos proceeds to relate how the aforesaid Viracocha made, 
at Tiahuanaco, men and women out of stones. His companions he 
told to scatter, and, pointing out to them the people he had created 
from the stones, said to them : 

“These shall be called s0 and 40, and will come out of such a spring 
in such a province, and will settle in it and grow and multiply there; 
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and those will come out of such a cave and their name will be 50 and so, 
and they will settle in such a place; and as I have them here painted 
and carved out of stone, $0 they shall come forth from springs and rivers, 
‘caves and heights, in the provinces I have told you and named; and now 
you goin that direction (pointing to the rising sun) — indicating to each 
‘one the line which he had to travel, 

“With himself he kept only two of his followers; the others started 
‘on their peregrination, in the direction assigned to them, Each one, as 
hhe came to the province designated, called out aloud: «So and s0, come 
forth and settle in this deserted region, for so it is ordered by the Con 
‘Tiei Viracocha who made the world.' ‘Thereupon the people would 
come out of the places foretold by the Viracocha. While these executed 
his commands in the direction of the east, the great Viracocha dispatched 
his two companions, one to the south and the other to the north, while 
he himself went to the northwest toward Cuzco, On his way he kept on 
peopling the country in the manner described, by creating men and 
women from rocks, springs, and rivers, and when he reached the site of 
Cuzco he caused to come forth a chief called by him Aleaviza, and also 
gave the place its name Cusco, Con Tici Viracocha continued his 
Journey as far as the coast of Ecuador, where his companions rejoined 
him. ‘There they all began to walk together on the waters of the sea and. 
disappeared."" (7) 

Alcaviza settled the site of Cuzco, and after that settlement 
had been made, a cavern opened at a nearby place called Pacari- 
tambo, and out of this cave came four men with their women. One 
of the men was called Ayar Mango, afterward called Manco Capac. 
‘Two of the others had a rather strange fate— one being immured 
alive in a cave and the other becoming an idol. Manco Capac, 
however, settled at Cuzco with Aleaviea, and through his shrewdness 
‘became the first chief of the tribe and the founder ‘of the Incas, (8) 

This tale shows every mark of genuine Indian tradition, $0 far as 
it can be when not told in the original language or in a literal ren 
dering from the text. It may thus be summarized: (a) There 
were two successive creations, both by the same being, who is 
thought to have been a man with divine attributes ot at least with 
creative faculties, (6) This creator and his followers, after the first 
creation, came out of Lake Titicaca and went to Tiahuanaco, where 
the second creation was effected by him. (c) The origin of the 
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Inca is represented as posterior to the first settlement of Cuzco and 
is not ascribed to 4 colonization or to a conquest, 

Cieza de Leon was a contemporary of Betanzos, but went to Pera 
several years after the conquest. Nevertheless the information 
gathered. by him is valuable, since itis not likely that at his time 
aboriginal traditions could have become contaminated with ideas 
imported from the Old World. In the first part-of his Cranica del 
Piri be mentions a myth to the effect that alter many years spent 
in darkness, the sun rose from the Island of Titicaca in great 
splendor; thenceforth this island was regarded as sacred, and the 
Inca reared on it a temple dedicated to "their sun,” (9) In another 
place he says that one of the principal of the Collao went to 
the "lagoon of Titicaca, and met on its principal island white men 
with beards with whom he fought in such a manner as to succeed in 
killing them all," (10) It is not clear whether this applies to Titi- 
caca or whether (since it seems to be a tradition of the “ Collao" ) 
one of the large islands near Puno is meant. Amantani and Capa- 
chica are quite as conspicuousas Titicaca, and the difference in sizeis 
insignificant. Should the event related be true, Cieaa furnishes an 
approximate date for its occurrence, placing it during the term of 
office of the chief Viracocha, hence the invasion of Titicaca by the 
Collao would have occurred in the fourteenth century. (11) 

In the second part of this Crimica Cieza is more detailed : 

4 Before the Incas ruled in these kingdoms and were known in them, 
the Indians tell another much more important thing than all the rest, for 
they affirm that for along time they were without seeing the yun, and that 
suffering a great deal on that account, they prayed and made vows to 
thone on whom they looked as their gods, begging them for the light of 
which they were deprived. And while this was going on the sun rose in 
great splendor from the Island of Titicaca, which ix within this great 
lagoon of the Colla, so that all were delighted. And after this had 
happened, they say that from the part of midday there appeared and. 
came a white man of large size who showed great authority and inspired 
Veneration by his aspect and person ; and that this. man, of whom they 
say he had so much power that of heights he made levels and of plains 
great heights, creating springs in live rock. And as they recognized in 
him such power, they called him Maker of all Created ‘Things, Beginning 
‘Thereof, Father of the Sun, for they say that besides these he performed 
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other and greater deeds, because he gave to men and animals their exis- 
tence and that finally they derived from him great benefits.”” (12) 

This being, the Indians, according to Cieza, call Ticiviracocha, also 
Tupaca and Aranuan or Arnauan, Regarding the islands he re~ 
fates a tale that white men inhabited it, which white and “ bearded 
people were killed by a chief called Cari, who had come from the 
valley of Coquimbo in Chile.” (13) He also states that when Inca 
Viracocha was war-captain at Cuzco, he received messengers from 
the chiefs of the Collao, one of whom had waged war against the 
inhabitants of the islands of the lake and had come out victorious. 
(14) Cieza places the origin of the Inca at Pacaritampu also, and 
fairly agrees with Betanzos, 

It will not be amiss to call attention to the fact that Cieza, 
while contemporary (he finished the manuscript of the Crénicas at 
Lima in 1550, a year before Betanzos concluded his book), had 
much less opportunity for intimate intercourse with the natives. 
He went to Peru when less than twenty years of age ; four years 
Jater he was in Colorobia, later returning to the coast of Peru 
only fora comparatively short time, Cieza was a precocious youth, 
and it is not impossible that the traditions were obtained by him 
from Betanzos or at least through his instrumentality, He was not 
familiar with the Quichua language, hence had to depend on such 
Spaniards as knew the idiom, or on Indians who understood suffi= 
cient Spanish to. be able to interpret. (15) 

White, in 1542, Cieza was writing the first part of his chronicle 
in the Spanish town of Cartago, in southern Colombia, the Licen- 
tiate Don Cristoval Vaca de Castro, who had subdued the rebellion 
of the younger Almagro and was de facto governor of Peru, insti- 
tuted an official inguiry concerning the ancient lore of the Cuzco 
Indians, the results of which are contained in a document, published 
hy the late Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, under the title 
Discurso sobre ta Descendencia y Gobierno de los Ingas. Vaca de 
Castro, — 
pretending with great solicitude to ascertain the antiquity of the Indians 
of this kingdom and their origin, arid whether they were natives of this 
Jand or had come from other parts, caused all the old Ingas and ancient 
‘men of Circo, and ity aurroundings to be called together and brought 
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before him, and informing himself from them as intended, not one replied 
satisfactorily, but each in a different way, according to his knowledge 
and without being able to give any other information than that all the 
Ingas were descendants of Mango Capac, who was the first Inga, without 
being able to give any other statement, as they disagreed among them- 
selyes. In this dilemma they said that all the past Ingas had their gui- 
‘pocamayor, a4 well of the origin and beginning as of the times and occur- 
ences in the days of their chief. ‘They related the coming to Cuzco of 
Challcochima and Quisquis, tyrannical captains for Ataovallpa Inga, who 
destroyed the country and killed all the guipocamayos that fell into their 
hanids, saying that they had to begin anew with Tiecicapac Inga, as 
they called the Atwovallpa Inga. They named some who were still alive, 
but hidden in the woods from fear of the tyrants of the past. Forthwith 
‘Vaca de Castro sent for them, and there were brought before him four 
very old men, 

“These guipvcamayos were like historiographers, or accountants, and 
there had been many of them, and all agreed in their guipos and accounts. 
‘Their sole duty was to keep good reckoning by means of their guipos, as 
well of the origin and beginning of the Ingas in general as of euch one in 
particular, from the day when he was born, and everything that occurred 
during the time of each of their chiefs. They were expected to give ac- 
count and information about everything they were wsked, to instruct their 
children in it and to keep them well informed and prepared, so that they 
‘would know the meaning of everything. To these men were given 
monthly rations for their sustenance, and of all kinds of food, and they 
were also furnished with women and servants, their sole occupation being 
to take care of their gujfos, keeping them in order with the correspond- 
ing and truthful relation. ‘Those that were brought before Vaca de Castro 
asked for time to prepare their gujpas, which was granted, and they were 
kept apart from each other in order to see if they still agreed in their re- 
sults and sayings. The supervision of this was given to parties of an in- 
quisitive turn of mind, with Pedro Escalante as interpreter, an Indian 
versed in the Castilian tongue and also interpreter of Vaca de Castro, 
assisted by Juan de Befanzos [Italics are mine] and Francisco de Villa- 
castin, residents of this eity of Cuzco, persons who knew very well the 
general language of this kingdom, and who wrotedown what was declared 
‘by means of the ywipor.!” 

‘This document contains no information concerning times anterior 
to Manco Capac except that the aborigines lived as scattered tribes 
‘with little regard to polity; Such is the usual way in which a 
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conquering tribe speaks of the conquered and its condition. ‘The 
Island of Titicaca is nowhere mentioned ; the origin of Manco Capac 
is placed at Pacaritambo, he was the son of the sun, and came out 
of a window in the rock, (16) 

‘Two of the guipocamayos made a separate statement to the 
effect that they were natives of Pacaritambo, and that their fore 
fathers (also guipocamayos) had told them, enjoining absolute 
secrecy, that Manco Capac was the son of some chief of Pacari- 
tambo who never knew his mother, for which reason his father 
always called him Child of the Sun, ‘This the people at last took 
seriously, and his father, perceiving the advantage he might derive 
from it, and assisted by two medicine-men, improved it for extend- 
ing the sway of his tribe. “These two last-mentioned guipocamayos 
asserted further that, from the time of Manco Capac to the death of 
Hoascar, four hundred and seventy-three years, of twelve lunar 
months each, had elapsed. (17) 

‘We may ask, Why were only the first two guipocamayos regarded 
as genuine informants by Vaca de Castro and by those to whom he 
entrusted the investigation? ‘The other two, who were natives of 
Pacaritambo, hence best acquainted with the traditions of the place, 
deserve more credit, since the first two also acknowledge that Manco. 
Capac had his origin there. A comparison of the joint «deposition 
of the four, with the testimony given separately by the two from 
Pacaritambo, shows that the first was an official story formulated 
by the wizards (for the keepers of knotted strings were a branch of 
medicine-men) and repeated from generation to generation until ac- 
cepted among the people. Such is the way whenever the truth 
for some reason or other is deemed unfit for general knowledge. 
‘The statements of the two from Pacaritambo contain that truth, 
hence the Disewrso is most instructive for a critical sifting of Indian 
tradition ; it also shows that the story of Manco Capac has a basis 
of fact, since it became divested of mythical color as soon as toldl 
by those who really knew about it. (18) 

‘The Island of Titicaca, as already stated, is not mentioned in the 
Discurso, neither. in the joint nor in the separate testimony. Be- 
tanzos, however, who took such an active part in the investigation, 
mentions it in his book, he either having derived information about 
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it from sources foreign to the Inca tribe, or else (if the stories told 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and to which we shall soon come, are 
genuine) the connection of Titicaca island with Cuzco lore ante- 
dates the appearance of Manco Capac by a long period. The in- 
vestigations made by direction of Vaca de Castro were for the 
special purpose of finding out about the Inca, and the Indians con- 
fined their replies to what they were asked, That the four old men 
said nothing of Titicaca is not absolute proof that the island was 
unknown to them or that it played no part in their recollection of 
historical events, 

Another contemporary of Betanzos was the royal accountant 
Agustin de Zarate, who came to Peru in 1543 and published in 
1555 a Historia del Descubrimiento y Conguista de la Provincia del 
Perit, basing what he says of the conquest on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. From whit source he obtained the data on ancient tra- 
ditions is not stated, and this is the more to be regretted as they 
differ in several respects from the information imparted by all other 
chroniclers and historians. Zarate say's: 

"In all the provinces of Peru there were principal chiefs, called in 
their language curaeas. ., . These chiefs kept their Indians at peace, 
and were their captains in the wars which they waged against their nelgh- 
bors, without there being a chief for the whole until, from the direction 
of the Collao, from a great lagoon called Titicaca (which is there), that 
fhas eighty leagues in circumference, there came a very warlike people 
whom they called Ingas. ‘These go.with their hair cut short and their 
ears perforated, and with round pieces of gold in the holes that still more 
enlarge them, . . . They call themselves Aéagrim, signifying ear. And 
the principal one of them they named Zapalle Jnga, which is * only chief,” 
although some claim that they called him Virwcocka Jnga. ‘The latter is 
to say ‘foam or grease of the sea,’ for 2s they did mot know from what 
land they came, they fancied he had originated in that lagoon. « 
‘These Ingas began to settle the city of Cusco,"* (19) 

Pedro Pizarro. came to Peru with Francisco, his relative, took 
Part in the conquest, and saw ancient Peruvian society in its 
Pristine state, for he remained in the country and had excellent 
‘opportunities to learn, ‘The brief notice in his Relaciom del Des- 
cubriniento about the Incas and their origin is not without inter- 
est: (20) 
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“These Indians say that an Inga was the first lord. Some say he 
came trom the Island of Titicaca, which is an island in a lagoon of the 
Collao. . . . Other Indians claim that this first chief came forth at 
‘Tambo, ‘This Tambo is in Condesuios, six leagues, more or less, from 
Cuzco." 

These few words embody the substance of the statements of 
Betanzos and Cieza of Leon, 

Cieza gives as one of the main sources from which he derived 
his information, anciont songs of the natives. (21) It might be 
asked, How could he, whose stay at Cuzco and in southern Peru 
was comparatively short, have obtained sufficient knowledge of 
Quichua to enable him to interpret such archaic lore? Hence it is 
very likely that what he has preserved is second-hand, in so far as 
that the lore was imparted to him by such of his countrymen as had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the language and with the 
native interpretations of traditions regarded as authenic, 

But, about thirty years after the date of the sources above con- 
sidered, there appeared an investigator of Inca lore whose oppor- 
tunities were as good as those of Betanzos and superior to those 
enjoyed by Cieza, This author is Father Cristoval de Molina, who 
resided at Cuzco between the years 1570 and 1584 as parish priest 
‘of the hospital originally founded for the exclusive benefit of the 
natives and afterward converted into a municipal infirmary, regard- 
less of race or color. Father Molina, in his treatise entitled Re- 
Jacion de tas fibulas xy ritos de los Yngas (of which only the trans 
lation by Sir Clements R, Markham is now at my command), treats 
at length of the ancient lore of the Cuzco tribe, He says: (22) 

*« And first with regard to the origin of their idolatries, it is so that 
those people had! no knowledge of writing, But in a house of the Sun 
called Poquen-Cancha, which is near Cuzco, they had the life of each 
‘one of the Yneas, with the land they conquered, painted with figures on 
certain boards, and also their otigin. Among these paintings the follow- 
ing fable was represented : 

"Tn the life of Manco Ceapac, who was the first Ynca and from 
whom they began to be called Children of the Sun and to worship the 
Sun, they had a full account of the deluge. They say that all people and 
all created things perished in it, in as far as the water rose above all the 
highest mountains in the world, No living things survived except a man 
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and a. woman, who remained in a box, and when the waters subsided, the 
wind carried them to Huinaco, which will be over seventy leagues from 
Cuzco, a little more or less. The creator of all things commanded them 
to remain. there as Mitimas, and there in Tiahuanaco the creator began 
to raise up the people and nations that are in that region, making one of 
each nation of clay and painting the dresses that each one was to wear, 
those that were to wear their hair, with hair, and those that were to be 
shorn, with their hair cut and to cach nation was given the language that 
‘was to be spoken, and the songs to be sung, and the seeds and food they 
‘were to-now, When the creator had finished painting and making the 
said nations and figures of clay, he gave life and soul to each one, men 
‘as well as women, and ordered that they pass under the earth. Thence 
each nation came forth up in the places to which he ordered them to go, 
“Thus they say that some came out of caves, others isived from hills, others 
from fountains, others from the trunks of trees. From this cave, and 
‘owing to having come forth and commenced to multiply, from those places, 
and to baving had the beginning of their lineage in them, they made 
Auaeas and places of worship of them in memory of the origin of their 
lineage which proceeded from them, ‘Thus each nation uses the dress with 
which they invest thelr Aurea, and they say that the first that was born 
from that place were there turned into stones ; others say the first of their 
lineage were turned into falcons, condors, and other animals und birds. 
Hence the Auacas they use and worship are in different shapes. . . « 
‘They say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco and that there was 
his chief abode, hence the superb edifices — worthy of admiration, in that 
place, On these edifices were painted many dresses of Indians, and there 
were many stones in the shape of men and wornen who had been changed! 
into those for not obeying the commands of the Creator. ‘They sty that 
it was dark, and that there he made the suo, the moon, and stars, and that 
he otdered the sun, tnoon, and stars to go to the Island of Titicaca, 
‘which is near at hand, and thence to rise to heaven. ‘They. also declare 
that when the sun in the form of a man was ascending into heaven, very 
brilliant, it ealled to the Incas and to Manco Ceapac as their chief, and 
said: “Thou and thy descendants are to be Lords and are to subjugate 
many nations. Look upon me as thy father and thou shalt be my 
children and thou shalt worship me as thy father." And with these words 
it gave to Manco Ccapac for his insignia and arms the suntwr paucar and 
the champi and the other insignia that are used by the Incas like scepters. 
‘And at that point the sun and moon and stars were commanded to 
ascend to heaven and to fix themselves in their place, and they did so. 
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At the same instant Manco Ceapac and his brothers and sisters, by com: 
mand of the Creator, descended under the earth and came out again at 
the cave of Paccari-Tambo, though they say that other nations also came 
Out of the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the Creator had divided the night from the day. ‘Thus it was that they 
were called Children of the Sun, and that the Sun was worshipped and 
revered as a father, 

“They also have another fable in which they say the Creator had 
two sons, the one called Ymaymana Viracocha and the other Tocapo 
Viracocha. Having completed the tribes and ‘nations and assigned dresses 
‘and languages to them, the Creator sent the sun up to heaven, with the 
‘moon and stars each in its place, The Creator, who in the language of 
the Indians is called Pachayachi and ‘Tecaiviracocha, which means the 
incomprehensible God, then went by the road of the mountains from 
‘Tiahumaco, visiting and beholding all the nations and determining how 
they had begun to multiply and how to comply with his commands, He 
found that some natives had rebelled and had not obeyed his commands ; 
s0 he tumed a large number of them into stones of the shape of men 
and women, with the same dress they had worn, ‘These conversions into 
stone were made at the following places: Tiahuanaco, Pucara, and Xauxa, 
where they say he tuned the Auaca called Huaricifca into stone, and in 
Pachacamac, and Cajamarca, and in other parts. In truth there are 
‘reat blocks of stone in those places, some of which are nearly the size 
of giants, They must have been made by human hands in very ancient 
times ; and by reason of the loss of memory and. the absence of writing, 
they invented. this fable, saying that people had been tured. into stones 
far their disobedience, by command of the Creator, ‘They also relate 
that in Pucara, which is forty leagues from the city of Cusco, on the 
Collao road, fire came down from heaven and destroyed a great part of 
the people, while those who were taking to flight were tumed into 
stones. 

“The Creator, who is said to be the father of Ymaymana Viracocha 
and Tocapo Viracocha, commanded that the elder Ymaymana Viracocha, 
{in whose power all things were placed, should set out from the point and 
fo by way of the mountains and forests.through all the land, giving 


bear, and teaching the people which ones were good for food or for medi 
cine and which should be avoided. He also gave names to all the herbs 
and explained which had healing virtues and which were poisonous, ‘The 
other son, ‘Toeapo Virucocha, which tneans in their language * the maker,” 
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was ordered to go by way of the plains, visiting the people and giving 
names to the rivers and trees, and instructions respecting the fruits and 
flowers, ‘Thus they went on until they reached the sea, whehce they 
ascended to heaven, after having accomplished all they had to do in this 
world." 


The deep impression rapidly made by biblical tales on the 
imagination of the Indians, through teachings of the Catholic 
church, is perceivable in many of the traditions reported by Molina. 
They do not, in the main, conflict with those of Betanzos, but they 
fre more detailed and contain additions made since the advent of 
the Spaniards, A comparison of the material gathered by Molina 
with the declaration of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542 again 
shows that the former repeated an " official” story, not authentic 
recollections preserved by “keepers of the fai 

That which is of direct importance in our inyestigations lies in 
the tale about Manco Capac and the Island of Titicaca, Accord~ 
ing to Molina the former was created cither at Tiahuanaco or on 
the island, —at all events at some place in or near the lake,—and 
was sent from there to Cuzco so as to appear at Pacaritambo 
through some miracle. It is also proper to call attention to the 
statement: “though they say that other nations also came out of 
the same cave, at the point where the sun rose on the first day, after 
the ercator had divided the night from the day.” 1 italicize these 
words since they indicate a belief that not the Inca alone originated 
on Titicaca island, 

Garcilasso de la Vega was born at Cuzco and has the right of 
calling himself an Inca, since, while his father was a Spaniard, his 
mother was an Inca girl, He lived at Cuzco until 1560, when he 
went to Spain. Garcilasso was twenty years of age when he left 
Perts, until which time he had been in constant and close contact 
with his mother’s Indian relatives. Of the sources from which he 
gathered his knowledge he speaks as follows : 

© Tt struck me that the best plan and way was to relate what, in my 
childhood, T beard many times from my mother, and from her sisters and 
luncles, and from other and elder people, about their origin and begin 
ning, . . . My mother residing in Cuzco, her home, there came to visit 
her nearly every week the few relatives, male and female, who had sur- 
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vived the cruelty of Atauhuallpa, During these visits their usual con- 
versation was about the origin of their kings, of their supremacy, of the 
greatness of their empire, of their conquests and great deedls in govern- 
ing, in war as well as in the laws which they made, so beneficial to their 
vassals." 

One old man in particular gave him much information : 

"Turing these discourses, 1, who was a boy, often, ran in and out, 
amusing myself with fragments of the story, ax children do with the tales 
of nurses, In this manner, days and months and years passed until I had 
come to besixteen or seventeen years of age. Being one day present with 
my kindred, who were discoursing of their kings and ancestors, it came 
into my mind to ask the most elderly petson amongst them, and inter- 
rupted his discourse in this manner: ‘Inca,' said 1, ‘and my uncle, 
how is it possible, since you have no writings, that you have been able 
to preserve the memory of things past, and of the original of our kings?!" 

This aged Indian, whom he thus addressed and who afterward 
became his chief informant, made the following statement in regard 
to the origin of the Inca: 

“You mut know, therefore, that in ages past all this region and 
country you see around ws was nothing but mountains and wild forests, 
and the people in those times were like so many beasts, without religion 
Or government: they neither sowed, nor ploughed, nor clothed them- 
selves, because they knew uot the art of weaving with cotton or with 
wool. . . + In short, they were altogether savage, making use of such of 
their women as they accidentally met, understanding no propriety, ot 
single enjoyment of it, 

‘Our Father the Sun, beholding men stich as before related, took com: 
passion on them, and sent a son and a daughter of his own from heaven 
to earth to instruct our people in the knowledge of Our Father the Sun, 
that they might worship and adore him and esteem him for their God, 
giving them laws and precepts whereunto they might conform their tives, 
like men of reason and civility. . . . With these orders and instructions 
Our Father the Sun placed his two children in Lake ‘Titicaca, which fs 
about eighty leagues hence, giving themn liberty to go to and travel where- 
ever they pleased ; and in whatsoever place they stayed to eat or sleep, 
they should strike into the ground alittle wedge of gold which he had 
given them, being atout half a yard long, and two fingers thick, and where 
with one stroke this wedge would sink into the earth, there should be 
the place of their habitation and the court unto which all people should 
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resort. . . . Thus Our Father the Sun, having declared his pleasure to 
these, his two children, he despatched them from him, and taking their 
journey from Titicaca northward, at every place where they came to 
tepose they tried to strike their wedge into the ground, but it took no 
place, nor would it enter. At length they came toa poor inn, or place 
wherein to rest, about seven or eight leagues southward from this city, 
which to this day is called Pacarec Tampu, which is as much as to say, 
“The Shining or Iuminated Dormitory.’ This is one of those colonies 
which the Prince planted, the inhabitants whereof boast of this name and 
title which our Inca bestowed upon it; whence he and his queen de- 
scended to the valley of Coxco, which was then only a wild and barren 
‘mountain, . . . 

“This was the relation made to me by this Inca, brother of my 
mother, concerning the origin of the kings of this country. I afterward 
tried 10 translate it faithfully from my mother-tongue, which is the Inca, 
into Spanish.'" (23) 

Garcilasso does not confine himself to Inca folklore, but relates 
traditions of other Peruvian tribes : 

‘4 Having to report the most current opinions touching the origin of 
the Inea kings, I will say that most of the people of Peru, that is the 
Indians from south of Cozco, what they call Collasayu, and those in the 
west, called Cuntisuyn, tell about it a very pleasing fable. In order to 
make it more authoritative through time [antiquity], they say it happened 
after the deluge, of which they know nothing beyond that it really took 
place, ... Thus they say that after the waters of the deluge had sub- 
sided, a certain man appeared in the country of Tiahuanacy, which is to 
the south of Cuzco; this man was so powerful that he divided the world 
into four parts, and gave them to four men whom he honored each with 
the title of king, the first of which was called Manco Capac, the second 
Colla, the third Tocay, and the fourth Pinahua. To this they add that 
he gave the northern part to Manco Capac, that of the south to Colla 
(after whom that great province has ever since been called), to Tocay 
that in the east, and to Pinabua that of the west. They further assert 
that, after having thus favored them, he sent each one to the land per 
taining to him, to conquer and govern all the people there found 

“The Indians who live east and north of the town of Cuzco report 
‘another origin of the Incas, similar to the preceding. For they say that 
Jn the beginning of the world four men and four women, who were 
brothers and sisters, came out of the windows in certain rocks that are 
hear the city, in a place called Paucartampu. ‘These windows, they add, 
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were three in number, and only the one in the middle served for the 
sally of these people. Indeed it was afterward called the Royal Window, 
aand for that reason was covered on all sides with large plates of gold, 
with a great quantity of precious stones inserted. ‘The windows on both 
sides were also garnished with gold, but without jewels. ‘The firt of 
these brothers is called by them Manco Capac, and his wife Mama Ocllo. 
“They believe that this one was the founder of this town," (24) 

These tales, not being of direct Inca origin, Garcilasso treats as 
silly fables, Tt is readily observed that they are the same as some 
of those given by Betanzos and Cieza. ‘Taking into consideration 
that Garcilasso was very young when he heard the aged Inca relate 
his version of the origin of the tribe, it appears likely that the old 
man adapted his story to the age of the listener, An Indian of 
experience will never disclose such matters in their real aspect to 
younger_men, unless their discretion should have stood an excep: 
tionally severe test, 

While disparaging the merits of traditionary tales of extra-Incan 
tribes, Garcilasso acknowledges their genuineness, thus supporting 
Betanzos and Cieza, He began to pay attention to talk about the 
past of his mother's tribe not ten years after his two predecessors 
had concluded their manuscripts, hence his information dates from 
the same period as theirs, as well as from that of the depositions 
collected by direction of Vaca de Castro in 1542, 

But Gareilasso acknowledges that much of his knowledge was 
derived from other sources. The writings of Father Blas Valera, 
partly destroyed at the capture of Cadiz by the English, are quoted 
by him (25), and he also mentions the guipus as useful to a certain 
‘extent, for he claims to have been able to interpret them. 

Although a digression, I cannot refrain from quoting here what 
Garcilasso says of these knotted strings, since a statement from him 
has the double merit of coming from one strongly inclined to en- 
hance the achievements of the aborigines, and who at the same time 
‘was practically familiar (or at least claimed to be) with the manipu- 
lation of the guipus : 

‘“‘Ina.word, in these knots were embraced all things that could be 
coniputed by numbers, as far as to note the number of battles and en- 
Counters, of the embassies on the part of the Inca and the declaration the 
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king had given. But by these knots it was not possible to express the 
contents of the message, the express words of the declarations, and such 
other historic events, for these things consisted of terms uttered in speech 
or in writing, and the knots marked indeed the number but not the word. 
To remedly this defect they had also certain signs by which they recog- 
nized memorable actions, embassies, and declarations made in times of 
peace or war; the guipwcamayus learned their substance by heart and 
taught thern one to another by tradition. - 

He then mentions the Aniaufas and Aravicus, Indians who wove 
folklore into popular tales, giving them ‘a fabulous and allegorical” 
meaning ; and continues : 

“Nevertheless, all these things, as experience shows it, could serve 
only for a time in order to cause their exploits to be spoken of, since 
great deeds can be immortalized only by means of letters; but as the 
Incas had no knowledge of them, they used in their stead all they could 
fnyent that was most appropriate to their object. 

“©The Indians looked upon these things as sacred, As they had no 
knowledge of letters, they did all they could to prevent them from escap~ 
ing thei memory, for any Indian who had not learned by tradition their 
accounts of their histories, found himself as ignorant as a Spaniard or 
any other stranger. I hail occasion, in my youth, to become learned in 
theart of managing these knots, When the Indians, my father's subjects, 
and the other cwracas came to town on Saint John's day to pay their 
tribute, they begged my mother to command me to revise their guipus, 
for, being of a suspicious nature, they did not like the Spaniards to handle 
them the which I'did with pleasure, collating them with their knots to 
ee that they conformed with the tribute they brought, so that by dint of 
handling them T became as proficient as they themselves."" (26) 

This statement, from such a source, shows conclusively what 
little justification there was for basing authentic lore on the knotted 
strings. 

Garcilasso acknowledges still another source —a series of writ 
ings and. paintings, sent to him while in Spain with a letter dated 
April 16, 1603,-and written for some descendants of the Inca tribe 
for the purpose of obtaining special favors from the crown, The 
paintings represented the past of the Inca tribe from the time of 
Manco Capac, with pictorial representations of costumes and with 
genealogical tables. Garcilasso does not say whether in these paint- 
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ings reference is found to Titicaca island, He does not appear to 
place great stress on these sources, or else they-only repeated his 
‘own statements. He also says that, after reaching Spain, he re 
mained in correspondence with his schoolmates at Cuzco, who fur- 
nished him a number of traditions, mostly on events of a later date. 
(27) In regard of the Island of Titicaca the following statement 
by Garcilasso should not pass without n ; 

“What we have said about the Inca coming out of a marsh called 
‘Titicaca is confirmed by Francisco Lopez de Gomara. [Here fol- 
low quotations from the works of Zarate and Acosta.] It can be seen 
that what I have said of it is not new, and that I have but expanded the 
relations given of it by the Spaniards, In my capacity asa native In- 
dian I must know better the genius of my language, and I have so to say, 
drank the truth, as well as the fables, which I relate." (28) 

At the time Father Cristival Molina began his ecclesiastical career 
at Cuzco, in_1§70~72, the Viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, in- 
stituted an official inquiry into the antiquities of the Cuzco Indians, 
after the manner of that made by Vaca de Castro in 1542. (29) 
For the purpose of illustrating their statements, the Indians painted, 
‘on a number of pieces of cloth, representations of events and cus- 
toms of bygone days. A largenumber of witnesses were examined, 
not only from Cuzco, but of other tribes, and they agreed that 
Cuzco was already settled when Manco Capac (who is generally, 
though not always, designated as the first Inca) made his appear- 
ance there, (30) No direct mention is made of Titicaca island, but 
‘one of the witnesses, a man of note among the coast Indians and 
those of Caflar and Chachapoyas, said that Manco Capac had came 
out of a Rock of Lead. In the Quichua language Zit? means 
“lead,” oF “tin,” and one of the definitions of the word Titicaca is 
based on this utterly groundless etymology. (31) 

Referring to the four paintings on cloth illustrating ancient his- 
tory of the Inca, it is said that on the first were painted the legends 
conceming events that occurred at Tambotocco and the “ fables of 
the creations of Viracocha.” These four paintings on cloth recall 
those on boards which are said by Molina to have existed in an old. 
shrine of “the sin” near Cuzco, If it should be ascertained that 
both were the same, it would impair the value of that which Molina 
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bases thereon, The paintings “‘on cloth” may have been copies of 
those on boards, Itis singular that none of the other sources, an- 
terior, contemporaneous, or subsequent, mentions the painted boards, 
and it should also be noted that the investigation ordered by Toledo 
coincides in date with the beginning of Molina’s ecclesiastical career 
at Cuzco. 

Miguel Cabello Balboa came to Peru in 1566 and finished his 
Miscelénca austrad at Lima twenty years later, He places the 
origin of the Inca at Pacari Tampu, identifying the site with Tambo 
Tocco; but he adds: “Many Indians pretend that the brothers 
who appeared at Pacari Tambo . . , were natives of Titicaca, and 
that in that place were manufactured the garments in which they 
showed themselves for the first time,” He explains the first ap- 
pearance of Manco Capac and his relatives, all in garments bright 
with silver and gold —a cunning artifice for bringing the natives of 
Cuzco to peaceable submission, According to him the little band 
of adventurers traveled at night and hid in the day time, presenting. 
themselves unexpectedly a short distance from Cuzco, arrayed in 
gorgeous vestments. (32) 

The Jesuit Joseph de Acosta resided in Peru from 1369 to 
1585. (33) His book, less prolix than is usual for the time, is of 
great value. He mentions the investigations instituted by Toledo 
and by the order of the King of Spain (34), and it is therefore pos- 
sible that what he attributes to Indian sources may have been de- 
rived from depositions then obtained, But he discriminates between 
the traditions of the Peruvian Indians in general and those of the 
Inca in particular: 

“However it may be, the Indians say that, with this their deluge, 
people were all drowned, and they relate that from the great lagoon of 
‘Titicaca there came out one Viracocha, who made his abode at ‘Tiayua- 
naco, where today ate seen ruins and parts of ancient and very strange 
edifices, and that from thete they came to Cuzco, and so the hiwman 
family began to multiply. ‘They point out in that lagoon an islet where 
they fable that the Sun concealed and maintained itself, and for this 
reason they anciently made to it there many sacrifices, not anly of sheep, 
Dut of men. Others say that out of a certain cave, through the window, 
there came six or Ido not know how many men, and that these made 
the beginning of the propagation of mankind, and this was at what for 
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that reason they call Pacari Tambo, So they are of opinion that the 
‘Tambos are the oldest lineage of mankind. From there, they say, pro- 
ceeded Mangocapa, whom they recognize as the founder and head of the 
Ingas. . . . What learned men assert and write is, that whatever there is 
of memories and relations of these Indians, goes back to four hundred 
years. . . ."* (35) 

Elsewhere Acosta states : 


"The first man the Indians mention as the beginning of the Incas 
‘was Mangocapa, and of him they fable that, after the deluge, he came 
‘out of a cave or window of Tambo, which is five or six leagues from 
Cuzco." (36) 

The Dominican Gregorio Garcia, who spent a number of years 
in Peru, copies Betanzos almost literally, (37) 

Among those authors from the sixteenth century who (aside 
from Oviedo, who has already been spoken of), while not having 
visited South America, deserve to be mentioned, Francisco Lopex 
de Gomira, Levinus Apollonius, and Antonio de Herrera are the 
most prominent. 

Gomara was a contemporary of Betanzos, Cieza, and Zarate; 
his Crinica, which appeared in print in 1552, was not received 
favorably by the Spanish government (38); indeed, his statements 
concerning Spanish America were severely impeached, but the 
incriminations address themselves mostly to what he wrote con 
cerning events of the conquest, About the Inca, Gomara states: 

‘Their origin was from Tiquicaca, which is a lagoon in’ the Collao, 
forty leagues from Cusco, the name of which signifies, /land of Lewd, 
for of many islets that are inhabited, one or the other contains lead, 
which Is called sigu’. It is eighty leagues in circumference, and re- 
ceives ten or twelve large rivers and many brooks. ‘These are emptied 
through a single river, but large and deep, that terminates in another 
lagoon, forty leagues toward the cast, where it loves itself, not without 
‘causing admiration to him who sees it. The principal Inca who took 
away from Tiquicaca the first ones and led them was named Zapalla, sig- 
nifying only chief. Some aged Indians also say that he was called Vira- 
cocha, which is to say grease of the sea, and that he brought his people 
‘by sea. ‘They finally affirm that Zapalla peopled and settled Cuzco, 
whence the Incas began to make war upon the surroundings. . ..."(39) 

tis singular that Gomira, whose book appeared in print three 
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years before that of Zarate, makes the same statements regarding 
Titicaca as the latter ; and it is also strange that this version about 
Zapalla (and the name itself) is not repeated by any other writer, 
Levinus Apollonius excepted, The latter may have copied 
Zarate (40), but Gomira not, unless he had access to his manu- 
scripts, of which he makes no mention. It seems impossible that 
Goméra obtained the tale of the "Inca Zapalla" from Betanzos. 
It might be that the name is a corruption of Zapana, a chief of the 
Collao, of whom Cieza de Ledn speaks; but this is rendered doubt- 
ful by the fact that Cieza’s first part of the Crénica appeared in the 
same year as Gomara's work. 

Herrera (41), who was royal chronicler for the Indies and a 
ctitic of rare sagacity: for his time, finished his History at the close 
of the sixteenth century. As far as possible he avoided relying on 
isolated statements, however interesting they might appear, and 
thus omitted more than one which, after his time, turned out to be 
true. (42) In regard to Titicaca and the traditions concerning it, 
he has evidently relied on the writings of Cieza, at least in part; 
but he must have had at his command other confirmatory docu- 
ments, 

Herrera affirms that the Cuzco Indians claimed that the first 
men emenged from Lake Titicaca. He states : 

“They also say that in the islands of Titicaca, in the Collao, were 
men with beards, and white; and that a captain coming from the valley 
of Coquimbo, and called Cara, came to Chuquito and passed to the island 
‘and killed the bearded people... .. The Indians also say, from what 
they have by tradition from their forefathers, and from the songs, it ap- 
pears, that in the days of antiquity they were a long time without seeing 
the sun, and that in consequence of great vows anc rogations to their 
Gods, the Sun eame out of the Lagoon of Titicaca and the island which 
is in it, that is in the Collao, and that, forthwith, from the part of mid- 
day, appeared a white man, . . .'" (43) 

‘The influence of Cieza is plain, Of Manco Capac he says that 
he first appeared at Pacaritambo, (44) 

To the same class of writers as Gomira, Apollonius, and Her- 
tera, belongs Fray Hierénymo Roman, In his Repidlicas det 
Mundo, 1595, he evidently follows Betanzos and Cieza (45), laying 
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much stress on ancient Indian songs as the most reliable source of 
authentic tradition, 

In the seventeenth century, aside from investigations carried on. 
officially through the agency of such Jesuits as Father Pablo Josef 
Arriaga (46), Father Terhuel (47), Francisco Davila (48), and of 
Archbishop Villagomez (49), which more directly concerned the 
coast tribes and those of the Peruvian highlands outside of Cuzco, 
we meet with the works of three Augustine monks, two Jesuits, and 
‘one Indian writer from the vicinity of Cuzco, ‘There may be others, 
but I have no knowledge of them, As to the annalist Montesinos 
(50), and Rocha, the imitator of Gregorio Garcia (51), they are not 
of much importance, Montesinos certainly gathered a number of 
Indian tales, but he unfortunately manipulated them in the promo- 
tion of a pet theory. 

‘The Jesuit Ancllo Oliva is not the oldest, in point of date, of the 
authors mentioned ; but I prefer to dispose of him first, since he 
acknowledges one of his main sources to have been fragments of 
the writings of Father Blas Valera, also used by Garcilasso de Ia 
Vega. In addition to Valera, Oliva consulted manuscripts of a 
certain Doctor of Theology, Bartolomé Cervantes, and an Indian 
from Cochabamba in central Bolivia whom he designates as a" de- 
scendant of the chroniclers of the Incas," proficient in the Quichua 
language and versed in ancient lore, Oliva attributes too much 
importance to the guipus, for we have seen from the statements of 
Garcilasso himself how slender is the hold they afford, If, not 
thirty years after the conquest, tradition (that alone enabled their 
interpretation as far as interpretation could go) was already dim, 
how much more diffuse must it have been a century later, Besides, 
Oliva's Indian informant, Catiri, lived far away from Cuzco, and his 
mame indicates that he was an Aymara (probably versed in the 
Quichua language, but still an Aymari) and not of Inca blood. 
His information, therefore, cannot have been original. Cocha- 
bamba was never overrun by the Cuzco tribe; its aborigines were 
Quichua-speaking Indians, but they were separated from the Inca 
by a wide zone of Aymari who had mostly remained absolutely 
independent. From these sources Oliva (32) has framed the follow- 
ing story : 
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‘After the Deluge, the first people came to South America from 
parts unknown, landing somewhere on the coast of Venemuels. From 
there they gradually scattered over the whole continent, one band reach- 
ing the coast of Ecuador near Santa Elena. Several generations passed, 
many made voyages along the coast and some were shipwrecked. At last 
‘one branch took up its abode on an island called Guayau, near the shores of 
Ecuador. On that island Manco Capac was bora, and after the death of 
his father Atau, he resolved to leave his native place for a more favored 
clime, S/he set out, in such craft as he had, with two hundred of his 
people, dividing them into three bands. ‘Two of these were never heard 
from again, but he and bis followers landed near Ica, on the Peruvian 
coast, thence struggled up the mountains, reaching at last the shore of 
Lake Titicaca. There Manco separated from the others, Jeaving them 
with orders to divide after acertain time and to go in search of him, while 
he took the direction of Cuzco. He told his people, before leaving, that 
when any of the natives should ask them their purpose and destination, 
to reply that they were in quest of the son of the Sun. After this he 
departed, reaching at last a cave near the Cuzco valley, where he rested. 

“When the time had elapsed, his companions started in several 
kroupsin search of him, One of these crossed over to the Island of Titi 
‘caca, where they were surprised to find a rock, and in this rock a cave 
Lined with gold, silver, and precious stones. ‘Thereupon they sunk the 
‘craft in which they had reached the island, and agreed among themselves, 
if anybody from the surrounding country should appear, to say that they 
hhad come out of the eave to look for the son of the Sun. 

“4 few days after, on the day of the fallsmoon, they saw some canoes 
approaching, and they forthwith retreated to the cavern. Those who 
‘came in the canoes, when they approached the cliff and perceived the 
strangers viewing the cave apparently with the greatest unconcerm, were 
surprised, ‘The strangers gave them to understand that they had just 
‘come out of the rock and were in quest of the son of the Sun. This filled 
the others with profound. respect for the newcomers; they worshipped 
them and made offerings to the rock, stcrificing children, llamas, and 
ducks, All together went back to the mainland, and shortly afterward 
earned that at Pacari Tampu the sou of the Sun had come out of a cavern, 
called Capactocco, in great splendor, bedecked with gold, as brilliant 
in appearance as his father, and that with a sling he had hurled a stone 
‘with such force that the noise was heard for more than 4 league off, and 
the stone made in the rock a hole as large as 8 doorway. 

“At this newsall the people of those regions went to sce the miracu- 
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lous being. Manco Capac received them as subjects. On this artifice he 
began to base his authority and the subsequent sway of the Inca tribe," 
(53) 


Oliva mentions a tradition concerning Tiahuanaco according to 
which that place would be the oldest settlement in the land. He 
says that the original name for Tiahuanaco is Chucara and that 
nothing is known of its earliest history beyond that “ there lived 
the great chief Huyustus, who, they say, was lord of the world.” 
This was long previous to the time of Manco Capac. (54) 

A certain degree of authentic tradition is discernible in Oliva's 
‘statements, but it is plain that these traditions were not obtained at 
first hand and that they had already been tinged by time and dis- 
tance from the theater of events; moreover, Oliva arranged them to 
suit himself. A remote connection between Titicaca and its rock, 
and the first establishment of the Inca at Cuzco are indicated, but 
this does not signify an insular origin of the Inca, ‘That origin is 
placed on an island, but on the coast of Ecuador, with hints at extra- 
American descent, ‘This connection with the question of the first 
peopling of America makes it evident that Oliva stated the case ina 
subjective rather than in an objective manner like Betanzos, Cieza, 
and the Indian informants from Pacaritambo in 1542, 

Father Bernabé Cobo, a contemporary of Oliva and also-a Jesuit, 
is more objective than the latter. He begins with Tiahuanaco, affirm- 
ing that its real name was Taypi Kala (signifying in Aymara middle 
‘or central stone), and that from ‘Tiahuanaco departed those who, 
after the deluge, repeopled the earth. Of Titicaca he states, in 
agreement with Cieza: 


“The adoratory of the Sun on the Island of Titicaca was a Targe and 
solid elif, the worship of which (and the reason. why they consecrated it 
to the sun) has its origin in a ridiculous tale which ‘The ancient af- 
firm that having been without light from heaven for many days in that 
‘province, and all the inhabitants being in admiration, confusion, and awe, 
about this protracted obscurity and darkness, those who dwelt on. the 
aforesaid Island of Titicaca saw one moming the sun come. out of that 
rook with great splendor, from which they gathered that the rock was the 
house and home of the Sun, oF the one thing which it most esteemed 
fn the world; and so they dedicated it to the Sun and erected there a 
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sumptuous temple, for those times, although not so splendid as it became 
after the Incas enlarged and embellished it. 

“Others relate this fable differently and say: ‘The reason why this 
rock bad been dedicated to the sun was because the sun was concealed 
under it and preserved during all the time covered by the deluge, When 
it was over, the sun came forth from it and began to illuminate the 
world in those parts, that rock being the first object which enjoyed its 
light. Whatever may have been the beginning and origin of this shrine, 
it was of great antiquity, and was always much revered by the people of 
the Collao before they were subjugated by the Incas.'" (55) 

He then goes on to state that the report of the existence of the 
shrine came to the ears of Tupac Yupanqui, who determined to 
visit it. He went to the Island of Titicaca and found the altar and 
temple dedicated to its gods," so he resolved to enhance its appear- 
ance, It is seen that Cobo attached some importance to the exis- 
tence of the shrine at a period long prior to the Inca, What he 
says might be construed to mean that the existence of the shrine 
was unkriown at Cuzco until then, (§6) When Cobo and Oliva 
wore in Peru, the Jesuits had under their spiritual care that part of 
the lake shore northwest of Copacavana, also inhabited by Aymara, 
‘They were, on that side, the nearest neighbors of the Augustines, 
who therefore had quite as fair an opportunity of becoming intimate 
with the Indians as had the Jesuits. On the other hand, the 
‘Augustines, having in charge the territory formerly occupied by the 
Inca, both on lake and mainland, held under their control the 
Aymari of those parts as well as the small Inca colony. ‘To a cer- 
tain extent they were more favorably situated than the Jesuits, but 
the Indian seldom, if ever, reveals to his confessor the things of the 
past, for they belong to his ancient creed and have nothing to do 
with the practices of another. Furthermore, at that time stringent 
measures were taken to eliminate aboriginal rites from the natives 
of Peru. It is true that the Jesuits were specially charged with this 
task, which made the Indians more suspicious of them ; but where, 
‘ag in the ease of Copacavana and the island, they could not exer- 
cise jurisdiction, they were more lenient, hence the natives could 
talk more freely to them than to their official confessors at ‘Copa- 
cayana, It is therefore possible that Cobo (who personally was a 
gifted investigator) obtained data even from people who knew ancient 
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lore which they would not divulge to the Augustines to whose 
parish they pertained. (57) 

The Augustine monk Fray Alonso Ramos appears as a comer- 
stone of the information preserved by writers of his order from the 
seventeenth century, ($8) Were it the object of this investigation 
to trace the origin of the Inca, the version given of it by Ramos 
would find its place here, It is a highly interesting confirmation of 
the story told by the two shamans from Pacaritambo in 1542, but 
in it not a word is said of Titicaca, Manco Capac is represented as 
the child of a medicine-man from Pacaritambo, (59) In another 
chapter his editor, Father Rafael Sans, mentions a popular belief in 
the descent of Manco Capac from Titicaca, tracing the visit of Tupac 
Yupanqui to the island toa notice given him of its shrine by an 
attendant thereof who went to Cuzco for the purpose. (60) Ramos 
also speaks of a mysterious white man, called Tunupa and Taapac, 
murdered by the Indians on Titicaca island, who impaled him on a 
stake of chonta-wood (Bactris ciliata). The shrine was in existence 
even at the very remote period at which this is said to have oc- 
curred. (61) Mention is made of the belief that, after several days 
of obscurity, the Sun came out from the sacred rock, and this is 
given as the cause of the cult afterward addressed to that cliff (62) 
Ikis observed that Ramos agrees with Cobo in regard to the manner 
in which Titicaca was brought to the notice of Tupac Yupanqui: 
They were not only contemporaries, but neighbors for several years, 
hence it is not possible to determine whether their information was 
independently obtained, whether one copied the other, or whether 
tthe statement is an interpretation. 

‘The Augustine Fray Antonio dela Calancha was also an inmate 
of the Copacavana convent and a contemporary of Ramos, whom 
he copies extensively, (63) In addition, he quotes the Licentiate 
Polo. de Ondegardo, former corregidor of the city of Cuzco under 
the viceroy Toledo, and a zealous student of Indian antiquities, 
According to Calancha the investigations of Ondegardo were carried. 
on “in all the country above Chuquiago [La Paz}, Chuquisaca 
[Sucre], Potosi, and their surroundings, where the Licentiate Polo 
made his inquiries, and in that of Chucuito.” (64) Under the sup- 
‘position that he limited himself to those points, his Aymara traditions 
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would have come from northem Bolivia and southeastern Peru, and 
those of the Quichua from central Bolivia, But it is more than 
likely, in view of his position at Cuzco when Toledo made the official 
inquiries after 1570, that he also embodied lore from the Inca and 
their immediate neighbors. Calancha says that, according to what 
Ondegardo gathered, the first men lived in obscurity and were 
nearly all destroyed by a flood, but they multiplied again and the 
builders of Tiahuanaco were tumed into stone; after which, at Tia- 
huanaco and on Lake Titicaca, the sun and moon appeared, “The 
sun at once went to the Indian Mango Capac, adopted him, made 
him king, . . . and then rose into the heavens." As his own 
opinion Calancha states that "the Indian Manco Capac, first king 
of Peru{ was a native of Tiahuanaco, or of some village near it.” (65) 

‘There are several other Augustine writers of that period, among 
them Father Hippolyto Maracci (66); but their information may 
be regarded as condensed in the book of Fray Andrés de San 
Nicolis, for many years an inmate of Copacavana convent, (67) 
He is based Jargely on Ramos and Calancha, and admits that “the 
foundation which the Indians had in worshiping the island and the 
rock . .. was because on it the family of the Incas had their fabu- 
lous origin.” (68) He then suggests an explanation of these fables, 
copying Ramos, but with the difference that he looks upon Manco 
Capac as the son of a chief of the lake region, hence as an Aymara, 
hot a Quichua Indian, The farther we recede from the epoch of 
first contact of Europeans with the natives, the more and more does 
the objective rendering of traditions give way to opinions and 
explanations. 

In the writings of the Quichua Indian Juan de Pachacuti Yamqui 
Salcamayhua, from the middle of the seventeenth century, we might 
expect to find untainted fore, (69) He tells us that the peopling of 
that part of South America took place from the southeast, from 
“above Potosi.” After the country was settled, there came to the 
Collao a bearded man whom he calls Tonapa, also Viracocha 
Pachayachachican, who performed miracles and whom Salcamayhua 
therefore identifies with Saint Thomas the apostle. He describes 
the wanderings of this personage and his tribulations among the 
barbarous natives around Lake Titicaca, and concludes by stating 
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that “they say that the said Tonapa, after having liberated himself 
from the hands of those barbarians, remained. some time on a rock 
called Titicaca,” and that afterward he passed through Tiquina 
toward Chacamarea, and on his way came to a village called Tia 
huanaco, where the people ridiculed his teachings. Tn punishment 
he changed them into stones. From Chacamarca he followed the 
Desaguadero to the south, finally reaching the ocean, where he dis- 
appeared, Whilein the Collao, Tonapa meta chief called Apotampo, 
who was the only one who gave ear to his teachings, in considera- 
tion of which Tonapa gave him “a piece of wood from his walking- 
stick." (70) This Apotampo was father to Manco Capac, to whom. 
Salcamayhua also attributes the foundation of Cuzco, which place 
was then already occupied by Indians, so that by “foundation” the 
establishment of a regular settlement must be understood. 

‘The analogy of these tales with those reported by Betanzos 
and Cieza is apparent, and the story of the “walking-stick,'" of which 
Tonapa gave a piece to Apotampo, recalls the magic wand spoken 
of by Garcilasso de la Vega, The traditions recorded by Salca~ 
mayhua are, therefore, probably authentic, minus such changes and 
additions which a century of intercourse with Europeans may have 
introduced, ‘These changes occur with versions circulating outside 
of intimate circles of medicine-men and also with those preserved 
by shamans not especially entrusted with the keeping of ancient 
lore, ‘The Keepers of the faith are quite inaccessible to inquiry, 
and how much their knowledge may differ from current tale we 
have seen in the instance of the wizards from Pacaritambo in 1542. 
Tt does not appear that Salcamayhua belonged to the "knowing: 
‘ones,"' who were closely watched at that time and even persecuted, 
for they were and still are those who, asit is said among the Aymara 
and the lower classes of the people in Bolivia, * know it all.” 

The testimony of the traditions which we have repeated here is 
to the effect that at a very remote period there existed some rela- 
tion between the Island of Titicaca and natural phenomena of such 
importance as to leave a lasting impression on the memory of the 
aborigines ; but the nature of these phenomena can only be conjec- 
tured. (71) In connection with extraordinary occurrences in nature 
it is sometimes mentioned that the Inca had their origin on Titicaca 
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island, It is not impossible that at a very remote period some 
intercourse may have existed between the island and the Cuzco 
valley. Folktales concerning that region of South America seem 
to indicate that tribal shiftings were in the main directed to the 
northward, These shiftings took place irregularly and covered a 
long period of time. (72) In the course of such changes Titicaca 
island, for some reason not yet ascertained, has secured a foothold 
the myths and traditions of the people, 
NOTES 


1, The ‘‘Viracochas'' here mentioned recall the ‘white and 
bearded men" of Cieza de Leon. See farther on. 

2. Compare my article on ‘The Montezuma of the Pueblo Indians, "> 
American Eiheede ia October, 1892, p. 325; also Archmological 
Institute of America, Aina’ Report, vols, 1 and 11. 

3. Especially at the pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico, where my de- 
ceased host, Juan José Montoya, was very fond of displaying a smatter- 
ing of classical history, gathered at random in conversation with the 
priests, It would carry’ me entirely too far to refer in detail to the in- 
numerable sermons, printed in the Quichua language, in which references 
to Greek and Roman history are made. 

4+ At Copacavana intercourse between the clergy and. the aborigines 
‘ra cnimate tn the sixteenth century, and many Todans could real and 
write. Perhaps one of the oldest documents of that kind from Peru is 
the statement, in writing, made by Francisco Tito Yupanqui, the Indian 
from Copacavana who carved the image of the Virgin now venerated at 
the Sanctuary. ‘This document is from the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and undoubtedly genuine. See Ramos, Historia, p. 132 et seq. 

5. Historia general y natural (vol. 1, lib, xivt, p. 225) 1 “A esta 
tierra vino antiguamenté un grand seflor con tina gente que llaman Jaga 
@ agora se Ilaman orejones, & solo al superior le Naman Inga, . . . Este 
seflor que laman Inga poblo el Cuzco, € higo una cibdad muy fuerte 
para residir 41."". ., He is also the first to give the tame oF title of 
Capac Inca, applying it to the head war-chief.  (Idem.) 

6. Most of the original manuscripts of Betanzos from that time are in 
the national archives at Lima, Peru. Amnorig them is also the Dectrina 
Grastiana in Quis, showing that be was thoroughly versed in that 

liom. 

7+ Suma y Narracion de los Incas (cap, 1): ‘En tos tiempos anti- 
grr, dicen ser la tierra é provincia del Peru escura, y que en ella no 

ibia lumbre ni dia. Que habia en este tiempo cierta gente en ella la 
cual gente tenia cierto sefor que la mandaba y 4 quien ella era subjeta. 
Del nombre desta gente 6 del sefior que Ia mandala ‘no se acuerdan, Y 
en estos. tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salid de una 
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Taguna que es en esta tierra del Perit en Ia provincia que dicen de Colla 
sayo, 0 efor que llamaron Con ‘Tel Virwochs, el cul. dices, haber 
sacado consigo cierto nimero de gentes, del cual nimero no se acuerdan, 
Y¥ como hubiese éste salido desta laguna, fuese de alli A un sitio gee 
junto 4 esta laguna questi donde boy dia'es un pueblo que Haman Tia- 
‘guanaco, en esta provincia ya dicha del Collao; y como alli fuese é 
suyos, Iuego alli en improviso dicen que hizo el sol y el dia, y que al sol 
mand6 que anduviese por el curso que anda; v luego dicen que hizo las 
estrellas y la una. "El cual Con Tici Viracocha dicen haber salido otra 
‘vez antes de aquella, y que en esta primera vez que salié, hizo ei cielo y la 
tierra, y que todo 1o dei escuro ;y que entonces hizo aquella gente que 
habia en el tiempo de Ja escuridad ya dicha ; que esta gente le 
cierto deservicio & este Viracocha, y come dello estuviese enojado, tornd 
esta vex postrera y salid como antes habia hecho, y 4 aquella gente pri- 
mera y & su sefior, en castigo del enojo que le hicieron, hizolos que se 
tomnasen piedra luego, 

“Asi como salid y en aquella mesma hora, como ya hemos dicho, 
dicen que hizo el sol y dia, y luna y estrellan; y que esto becho, que en 
aquel asiento de Tiaguanaco, hizo de piedra cierta gente y manera de 
dechado de la gente que despues habia de producir haciendolo en esta 
manera: Que hizo de piedra cierto nimero de gente y un principal que 
Ja gobernabiay sefloreabsa y muchas mujeres prefiadas y otras Farldaa one 
os nifos tenian en cunas, segun wi uso ; todo lo cual ansi hecho de pi 

Jo apartaba 4 cierta parte ; y que él fuego hizo otra provincia alli en 
Fragunateo, formandolos de Piedras en la manera ya dicha, y como los 
hoblese acabado de hacer mando 4 toda mu gente que se partiesen todos 
Jos que ¢1 alli consigo tenia, dejando solos dos en su compafiin, A los 
cuales dijo que mirasen aquellos bultos y los nombres que les habia dado 
4 cada genero de aquellos, sefialandoles y diciencoles ; estos se Marnarin 
Jos tales y saldrin de tal foente en tal provincia, y poblasin en ella, y alli 
seriin aumentads ; y estos saldriin de tal cueva, y se nombrarin los filanoy, 
¥ poblarin en tal parte, y ansi como yo aqui los tengo pintados y hechos de 
Piedras, y ansi han de salir de las fuentes y rios, y cuievas y cerros, en Ins 
provincias que ansi os hé dicho y nombrado'; € ile Juego todos vosotros 
Por esta parte (sefalandoles hacia donde el sol sale), dividiendoles & 
‘ais ino por s ¥ sefialandales el derecho que debia de Nlevar.” ‘The 
Huaca ot Achachila cult is not infrequently stated to. have originated. in 
this creation myth, Sources that do not mention the legend of Vitacochs 
still relate the Indian belief in descent of man from springs, rivers, rocks, 
and other natural objects, 

dem (cap. 11) : ** B.ansi se partieron estos viracochas que habeis oido, 
Joscuales tban por las provincias que les habia dicho Viracocha, Hlamando 
en cada provincia, ansi como Tlegaban cada tino de ellos, por la parte que 
iban 4 la tal provincia, los «jue el Viracocha en Tiaguaniaco lex senald de 
Bleda que ch ls tal provincia habian de salir; poniendose cada uno 
estos viracochas alli junto al sitio dé les era dicho que la tal gente de 
alli habia de salir; siendo ansi, alli este Viracocha decia en alta vor: 
‘Fulano, salid € poblad esta tierra que esta desierta, porque ansi 1o mands 
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¢].Con Tici Viricocha, que hizo e) mundo "—¥ comp estos anai Tor 
llamasen, Juego 'salian las tales gentes de aquellas partes y lugares que ansi 
Teena dicso'oor el Vico’ “Y anal dicen ue an extn lsmando y 
sacando las gentes de las cuevas, rios y fuentes é altas sierras, como 
ya en el capitulo antes deste habeis oido, y poblando ta tietra hacia Ja 
parte dd el sol sale.” I forego quoting the complete text of chapters 11, 
ut, and tv. 

8. Suma y Narracien (cap. 1, p. 14): “¥ yolviendose estos indios 
ne esto hicieron ansi su pueblo, Manco Capac y su compasero Ayar 
‘Avca salieron de sus rancherias, Ievando consigo sus cuatro mujeres ya 
ombradas, y caminaron para el pueblo de el Cusco, donde estaba Alca~ 
viea, Y antes que legasen al pueblo, dos tiros de arcabuz, estaba poblado, 
tun pueblo pequefio, en ef cual pueblo habia coca y aif y la mujer de 
‘Ayar Ocho, él que se perdid en 1a eueva, Hamada Mama Guaco, di6 & un 
indio de tos deste pucblo de coca un golpe con unos Ayllos y matdle y 
bridle de pronto y sacéle los bofes y el corazon, y A vista de tos demas 
del pueblo, hinchd los bofes soplindolos; y visto por los indlios det 
pueblo aquel caso, tuvieron gran temor, € con el miedo que habian to- 
mado, luego en aijvella hora s¢ fueron huyendo al valle que Haman el dia 
de hoy Giialla, de donde han procedido os indios que el diade hoy bene- 
fician la coca de Gualla. ¥ esto hecho, pasaron adelante Manico Capac 
50 gente, y hablaron con Aleaviza, diciendole que el sol los inviaba & 
‘que poblasen con ¢! alli en aquel pueblo del Coxco; y et Aleaviza, como 
Te viese tan bien aderezado 4 61 y si compatia, y las alabardes de oro que 
avlas manor talan, yh demas servicl de Ore, enter que era abel y 
que eran hijos del sol, y dijoles que poblasen donde mejor les pareciese. 
¥ el Mango Capac ioeelo, y paresciéndole bien et sitio y asiento 
do agora es en esta ciudad del Cuzco Ia casa y convento de Santo Do- 
mingo, que antes solia ser la casa del Sol. . . hizo alli el Mango Capac 
¥ mi companiero, y con el ayuda de las cuatro mujeres, una casa, sia, con 
sentir que gente Alcaviza les ayudase, aunque les querian ayodar 5 en ta 
cual se nieticron ellos dos y sis cintro mujeres."* 

‘There is a confirmation of this tradition (of the manner in. which 
Manco Capac established himself and his people at Cuzco) in an official 
document of January 26, 1572, forming part of the Znformacioner acerca 
tel Scherie y Gobierno de los Incas s Hechas por Manado de Den Fran- 
cisco de Toledo (p. 230). Four Indians from Cuxco and from the ay/fe 
or clan “Ayaruchu,” stated that thei was one of the three original 
lans inhabiting the Cuzco valley previous to the Inca, that they were 
afterward called. Alcauizas"* by the Inca, and. that Manco. Capac 
STi srfoes elope SS lprcpen tl 

tos jlos con ras, ¥ con gente que iba tray de otras 
partes y metiéndola de noche, se les iba entrando por fuerza en lay tierras 
‘que tenian, y en diciéndole tos dichos. indios que no se les entrase en sus 
tieras, Jes respondia que callasen, que todos eran hermanos..." 1 

this only to show that the general character of the tales reported by 
‘Betenson bears the stamp of authenticity and genulnenes, 20 far aa thle 
Indian origin is concerned. ‘To the Zaformaciones X shall refer later. 


Peay 
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9. Primera Parte de la Cronica del Perd (cap. cau, p. 445)- 

10. dem (p. 443): “Y que el uno dellos entrd en la laguna de 
‘Titicaca y que hallé en la isla mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas 
y que tenian barbas, con los cuales peled de tal manera, que los pudo 
matar 4 todos.'’ This tale recalls the “+ gentlemen" (cadadleros) living 
on the island, before the time of the Inca, about whom we were told 
while on the island, 

31, The series of Inca war-chiel as given by the various authors do 
not always agree, but I cannot enter into a discussion of this here. We 
are fortunate if we can even approximate the century in which an event 
has taken place. Only with the war-chief Tupac Yupanqui begins a cer- 
tain agreement among, the various sources, 

12. Segunda Parte de la Cronica (cap. v, p. §): ** Antes que los 
Incas reinasen en estos reinos ni en ellos fiesen coniocidos, cientan estos 
indios otra cosa muy mayor que todas las que ellos dicen, porque afirman 
questaviéron mucho tiempo sin ver el sol, y que padeciendo gran trabajo 
con esta falta, hacian grandes votos é plegarias 4 los que ellos tenian por 
dioses, pidiendotes la lumbre de que carecian:: y questando desta mierte, 
sald de ta isla de Titicaca, questa dentro de ta gran laguna del Collao el 
sol muy semlandesente, con qué todos se alegraron.” Y luego ques 
pasty deen que le bach las parts del Mediodia vino y remaneacs ti 

ibre blanco de crecido everpo, el cual en su aspecto. y persona mos: 
truba gran sutoridad y veneracion, y queste varon, que asi vieron, tenia 
tan gran poder que de los cerros hacia lanuras y de las Manuras hacia 
cerros grandes, haciendo fuentes en piedras vivas: y como tal poder re- 
conociesen Tlamabante Hacedor de todas las cosas crindas, Principio 
dellas, Padre del sol, porque, sin esto, dicen que hacia otras cosas 
mayores porque did ser A los hombres y animales, y que, en fin, por su 
mano les vino notable beneficio. . . .” Generalmente le nombran en Ia 
mayor parte Ticiviracocha, aunque en la provincia del Collao le Taman 
‘Tuapaca y en otros logares Arnaun,”” 


43. Segunda Parte (cap. tv, p. 4): "Tambien cuentan to que yo 
br pen ga, primera paste, ue a ila de Tinea, en tos 
ios nas gentes mneas COMO Nosotros, ¥ que 
del valle de Coquimbo un capitan que habla. por nombre Cath, 

alleges donde agora ea Cheito de donde despues de haber hecho algunas 
poblaciones, pasd con su gente la isla y dig tal desta gente que 
digo, que los matd & todos. Chirihuana, gobernadior de aquellos pueblos, 
que son del Emperador, me contd lo que tengo excripto."* . .. The 





















ish appointment, Among the 

"Chinas. tet key 
is derived ftom Chiri-Huayna meaning dark 
youth,” which would confirm the suggested etymology of the magne of the 
ancery, of which I have treated in a previous chapter, It ie well to 
remember also that titles and surnames of Indians were and are often 
tmderstood as personal names, ‘The chief alluded to tay have been « 
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Chirihuane : i 50, this would confirm the statement of our informant 
on ‘Titicaca island to the effect that the Chirihuanos are one of the most 
suchen, 2m essere gue among: he Aymerk, end sithe sem ite 
‘would give greater importance to ition, as folklore preserved by a 
particular cluster of shamans, 

14. Primera Parte de la Crénica, (cap. c, p- 443)! “Antes que 
Jos Ingas reinasen, cuentan muchos indios collas que hubo en su 
provincia dos grandes sefiores, el uno tenia por nombre Zapana, ef otro 
Cari, y que estos conquistaron muchos pucares, que son sus fortalezas : 
Y¥ que el uno dellos entrd en Ja laguna de Titicaca, y que alld en la isla 
‘mayor que tiene aquel palude gentes blancas y que tenian barbas, con los 
quales peled de tal manera, que los pudo matar A todos... y al finde 
haber hecho notables cosas estos dos tiranos 6 seflores que se habian 
Jevantado en el Collao, volvieron las armas contra si dindose guerra el 
‘uno al otro procurando el amistad y favor de Viracocha inga, que en 
aquellos tiempos reinaba en el Cuzco, el cual traté la paz en Chucuito 
con Cari, y tuvo tales mafias, que sin guerra se hizo seflor de muchas 
agentes destos collas."* 

15. For details of the biography of Cieza, I refer to the Introduction 
of the Segunda Parte de ta Crinica by Jimenez de la Espada, and to vol. 
1 of Vesa’, Bisortadoren, primed de {unter (Noticias Wiogratca, 
PP. ix, xs 

16. Discurso sobre ta Descendencia y Gobierno de tos Ingas, published 
in 1892 by Jimenet de la Espada under the title Una Antigualla Peruana. 
Towe the knowledge of this highly interesting document to the notice 
which my esteemed friend Carlos A. Romero, custodian of the National 
Archives at Lima, gave me of its existence at the library, accompany 
the information with the book itself. ‘The text of what 1/have transla 
ig: +A} tlempo que gobersd en este reino del Pert cl licenciado Vaca 
de Castro, pretendiendo con mucha solicitud saber Ta antigualla de tos 
indios deste reino y origen dellos, de los ingas, sefiores que fueron destos 
relnot, yl fueron natiilen debe sets’ 9 sesediioe do otras es 
+ « hizo juntar y- parecer ante ai a los ingas viejos € antigvos 
‘Cinco y de toda "comarca, € informarse dels, como se pretend, 
ninguno informé con satisfuccion sino muy varlablemente cada uno en 
derecho de su parte, sin saber dar otra razon mas que todos Jos 
fueron descendientes de Capac, que fué el primer inga, sin 
dar otra razon, no conformando los unos con los otros. E vistise apur- 
adas en esta demanda, dixeron que todos los ingas pasados tuviéron sus 
Quipiu-Camayos, ansi del origen y principio dellos, como de los tiempos y 
cons acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos: € dieron razon, que 
con la venida de Chatlcochima # Quisyuis, capitanes queran por Atao- 
nallpa Tope que destruyeron la tierra, 10s chales mataron todos lis Quipo- 
carves se podieran aber‘ Jas masoe:'loe/quemaroa on Gudpom 
diciendo que de nuevo habian de comenzar de Ziccicapac Znga, que anst 
Je Hamaron a /c0 Vallpa Inga, ¢ dieron noticia de algunos que quedaron, 
Jos cuales andaban por los mantes atemorizados por los tirinos pasados, 
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Vaca de Castro envid luego por ellos y Je trujeron anté} cuatro muy viejos. 
“Estos Quipocamayos habian sido 4 manera de historiadores conta 
dores de la razon, y fueron miichos, y en todos ellos habia conformidad 
fen sus quipos y cuentas; no tenian otro ejercicio mas de tener gran 
cuenta con sus Quipos ansi del origen, principio de los ingas, come de 
cada uno en particular, desde el dia que nacian cada uno como de las 
cosas acontecidas en tiempo de cada sefior dellos, Estaban obligados 4 
dar cuenta y razon de todo lo que les demandasen, y estaban obligados & 
ensefiar A sus hijos y tenerlos bien examinados y verdaderos, dindoles & 
conocer las significaciones de cada cosa. A estos se les dabia racion muy 
cummplida de todo género de mantenimientos para cada mes del afio, y 5 
les daban mujeres y criatios, y ellos no habian de tener otra ocupacion ras 
de tener gran cuenta con'sus quipos, y tenerlos bien alistados con la 
relacion yerdader. Los que trujeron ante Vaca de Castro pidieron 
lérmino pars lita eo quipos,y se Tea dleron y en parte extn, de 
por si apartadlos los unos de los otros, por ver si conformaban los unos 
con los otros en las cuentas que cada uno daba. Diéron este cargo & 
nas de mucha curiosidad por interpretacion de Pedro Escalante indio 
fading en lengua caatetlana, el cual servin& Vaca de Castro de interpret, 
¢on asistencia de Juan de Betanzos y Francisco de Villacastin vecinos 
desta ciudad del Cuzco, personas que mabian muy bien la lengua general 
este relno, Joe ualed "ben escriblendo lb que’ por low Gulpan Then 
declarando."* It would be too prolix to quote the fill text of the Indian's 
talk (p. 5): 

17, Diseurse (p. 9)+ ‘Los dos Quipocamayos de los cuatro que 
ante Vaca de Casiro parescieron, el uno Mamado Callapina y, el otro 
Supno [perhaps Sucso, which is a Quichua name], tos cuales’ fueron 
naturales de Pacaritambo, estos dieron razon que wis padres y abuelos, 
como Quipocanayos que fueron de tos ingas, contaban A sus hijos ¥ 
nietos, encomendando el silencio dello, haber sido Mango Capac, primer 
ings hijo de un Curaca, Seflor de Pacaritambo, que no le aleanzaron el 
Bambre_poriue como ‘ntunles del mio Ia, alsanaron el origen 

A" (ps 9s. 

38, Special attention is called to the phrase ‘encomendanclo el 
silencio dello," It shows that the érue story, divested of mythologic 
‘embellishment, was known and preserved, but as a secret not fit to be 
told the ‘vulgar."” This hints at esoterism existent long prior to the 
pressure exerted upon the shamans after the conquest. 1 also call atten 
tion to the words "'sino may variablemente cada uno en derecho de si 
parte,"" This means that the Inca Indians first questioned, replied each 
‘one to suit his own interest, and different from the others. 

19. Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la Provincia del Peri 
(reprint in vol. 11 of Historiadores primitivor, of Vedia, cap. x, p. 470): 
*En todas as provincias del Peri habia seiores principales, que lamaban 
curacas. . . . Estos sefiores mantenian en paz sits indios ., , sin tener 
seflor genera! de toda la tierra, hasta que de la parte del Coilao por una 
ran laguna que alli hay, llamada Titicaca, que tiene ochenta leguas de 
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boja, vino una gente muy belicosa, que llamaron ingas: los cuales andan 
tresquilados y las orejas horadadas, y metidos en los agujeros unos pedazos 
de oro redondo con qué Jes van ensanchando. Estos tales se Haman 
ringrim, que quiere decir oreja. Y al principal dellos lamaron Zapalla 
Inga, que es solo sefior, aunque algunos quieren decir que le lamaron inga 
Viracocha, que es tanto como espuma } grast de la mar; porque, como 
no sabian el origen de la tierra donde vino, creian que se habia criado de 
muels laguna. .< « Bitos Inges coiensaron 4 pobler la ciudad det 
mec," 

20. Relacion (p. 234), Unos dicen que anid do sl de Titicaca 
‘ques una isla questi en una laguna en el Collao, que tenia sesenta Jeguas 
en torno, . . . Otros indios dicen queste primer Seffor salid de Tambo ; 
este Tambo esti en Condesuios seis leguas del Cuzco poco mas 6 menos, 
Este primer Inga dicen se lamaba Inga Vira Cocha!" . . « 

21. Secunda Parte de ta Cronica (p. 3): “Porque yo 10 que voy 
contando no tengo otros testimonios ni libros que lor dichos de estos 
indios."" (p. 142). ¥ parece que los pasados Incas, por engrandecer 
‘con grin hazafla su nacimiento, en sus eantares se apregona lo que 
en esto tienen.” (cap. xt, p, 352) “Y asi, sabido lo que se ba de 
decir de lo pasado en semejantes fiestas de los sefiores muertos, y si 5€ 
trata de guecra por el consiguiente, con orden galano cantaban de muchas 
Datallas que en lugares de una y otra parte del reyno se dieron ; y por el 
consiguiente, para cada negocio tenian ordenados sus cantares 6 romances, 
que, viniendo 4 propdsito, se cantasen para que por ellos se animase Ia 
gente con lo oir y entendi¢sen fo pasado cn otros tiempos, sin Jo inorar, 
por entero. Y estos indios que por mandado de los reyes sabixn estos 
fotnances, eran honrados por ellos y favorecidos, y tenian cuidado grande 
de los entefiar & sus hijos y A hombres de sus provincias los mas avisados 
y entendidos que entre todos se hallaban ; y asi, por las bocas de unos lo 
‘sabian otros; de tal manera, que hoy dia entre ellos cuentan lo que pasd 
hha quinientos afios, como si fueran dies." He calls the yujpucamayer 
simply *confaddores,"" and limits their duties to recording tribute in every 
district or tribe, y por estos nudos tenian la cuenta y razon de, lo que 
habian de tributar los questaban en aquel distrito,"* T use the term 
district,"' wishing however to have it understood. as equivalent to, 
tribal range,"? 

22. The Fables and Rites of the Incas, (1n Narratives of the Rites 
and Laws of the Incas, published by the Hakluyt Society, 1873, after 
translations by Sit Clements R. Markham, pp, 4 t0 full title of 
the manuscript in the National Archives of Lima is: Relacion de las fabu- 
fas y ritos de los Yngas hecha por Christeval de Molina, etc. ‘The hospi- 
tal for Indians was founded nt Cuxco with the aid of voluntary donations 
of the Spanish inhabitants (to the amount of 17,374 pesos—a lange sum 
for that time). ‘The subscriptions were opened March rs, 1556, and 
in eleven days 14,500 pesos had been subscribed. See Relacion de tas 
‘mandas y limosnas que los vexinos y abitantes hiséeron en fa fundaciom del 
dicho hespital, MS., original in Libro vieio de (a fundacion de la gran 
tude del Cusco. 
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23. For Garcilasso's writings I used, while in Peru, the original edi- 
tion of his Comentarios Reales. My library not having arrived at the 
date I rewrite this paper at New York, I haye used translations ; thus 
I shall refer also to Bavdoin's French translation occasionally, The 
passages quoted are found in the original of the Comentaries Reales (vol. 
1, p. ¥4 et seq., and caps. xv to xvit inclusive), 

24. Comentarios (vol. 1, p. 14), also Histoire det Yncas Roit die 
Pérou (1704, vol, t, livre 1, Cap. xVU, p, 73 et £€4.). 

25. Histoire des Yncas, vol. 1, Nivre 1, exp. vi p. 24, et 809. 

26, Idem, vol. 11, p. 33, et seq. 

a7, Idem, p. 489. 

28, Idem, vol. 1, p. 157. 

29. Informaciones acerca del Sehorie y Gobierno de lot Incas. 

30, Idem (p. 256): '4Se les leyd A Jos dichos indios todo lo que 
estaba escripto y pintado en los dichos cuatro patios, asi de. los bultos de 
los Ingas, como de las medallas de sus mujeres ¢ ayllos, & la historia de 
las cenefas de lo que sucedié en tiempo de cada ino dels Inga, y 
fibula y notables que van puestos en el primer patio, «uellos dicen de 
‘Tambotoc, y las faulas de las cteacionee del Viereeee que van en Ja 
‘cenefit del primer patio por fundamento y principio de la Historia." - - . 

3t. Lem (p. 363): “1 Otro testigo es don Diego Lucana, principal 
de los mitimas Cafaris y Chachapoyas Llaguas, que estin en ek reparti- 
miento de los Lurinhuancas, en la Purifcacion de Huacho, . . . con. 
firma todo Jo anteriormente dicho, y aftade que Manco Capic’ habia 








aca, it is certain that, in Quichua, sit means “lead” oF «tin, and 
‘aka means ‘rock "";'the latter word has alio the same signification in 
Aymard, But Ziticaca is an Aymari, not a Quichua, word. ‘The In- 
dans who dwelt on and near the island, long ‘before the Tnea appeared 
there, were Aymari, who gave the name to the island in thetr language, 
in which it signifier “rock of the wildcat" of i carore nee 
Quichua etymology see Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario (fol. 76, 163). 
32. Histoire du Pérow (French translation of the Misceldnea austead, 
by Ternaux-Compans). His opinion on the traditions is on page 31 | 
{Je pense donc qu ‘une familie qui habitat Ye haut Péroa cont, vere 
cite pone, le projet de fonder une monarchie. Apres avoir fabeque 
seerétement des vetements brilliznts dior et de Pierreris, ils quitterent 
Je liew de leur habitation, et ne voyagerent que de nuit, pour éviter d'etre 
‘us, ilk atrivérent 4 cing Hieues de Cuzco, dans um endrolt of lex habitants 
lu voisinage avalent I'habitude de se réunir pour y tenir ine expdce de 
marché et y {es produits de leur industrie— ils apparurent tout 
S coup au miliew d'eux et profitérent de leur étonnement pour leur pet- 
suader quis étaient enfants dit soleil, et envoyés par Iul. "This ame 
explanation is offered later, by Anello Oliva. I shall refer to it hereafter, 
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‘The mention of ‘Titicaca is found on page 144: ‘Beaucoup d'Indiens 
prétendent que les fréres qui appanurent 4 Pacari-tambo, comine je I'ai 
Taconté dans le premier chapitre, étaient nitifs de Titicaca, et que ce fit 
dans cet endroit que l'on fabriqua les vetements avec lesquels ils se mon- 
tuérent la premiere fois."” 

33. Torres Saldamando, Les Antiguos Jesuitar del Perd (pp. 2-10). 

34. use the copy of the Historia natural y moral de las Indias of 
1608, published at Madrid. (libro vi, cap. 19, p» 429): Por Mandado 
de la Magestad Catélica del Rey don Felipe nuestro sefior, se hizo aueri- 
guacion con la diligencia que fué posible del origen, y ritos, y fueros de 
los Ingas, y por no tener aquellos Indios escrituras, no se pudo apurar 
tanto como se desseira.”” “This is clearly an allusion to the investiga 
tions conducted by the viceroy Toledo and reported on Ja the /aferme- 
tones acerea del Sehorio y Gobierno, quoted shove, 

35: Historia natural y moral (lib. 4, cap, 25, pp. 82, 83). 

36. Idem (lib. vi, cap, 20, p. 432). 

37. Origen de los Indios (edition of 1729). ‘The first edition of this 
important work bears date 1607 and is much less voluminous. Barcia, 
the editor of the second edition, made some additions to the text, 

38. ‘The title of Gomira’s Chronicle, second edition, is Primera y 
Segunda Parte de ta historia general de tas Indias hasta el aho de 1555, 
€tc., Medina del Campo, 1553. Gomira was bom at Sevilla in 1510 | 
the date of his death fe nox Reowa to me us yet, ‘Few authors who rote 
‘on Spanish America in the sixteenth century have been so severely criti- 
cized by contemporaries as Gomira ; but these criticisms apply to inci- 
dents of the conquest rather than to the descriptions of customs, or to 
traditions reported. by him, Gomdra owed the dlafavor he wffered from 
the Spanish government to his intimate relations with Cortés. 

39. T use the reprint of Gomara in vol, 1 of Vedia, Primera » Segunda 
Parte de ta Historia general de tas Indias 
fut de ‘Tiquicaca, que es una laguna en el 
Cuzco, fa cual quiere decir fala de plomo ; 4 de muchas isletas que tiene 
pobladas, alguns leva plomo, que s¢ Hara tiqui. Boja ochenta leguas ; 
eicibe dice 6 doce rios grandes y muchos arroyos ; despidelos por un 2olo 
rio, empero muy ancho y hondo, que va & parar en otra laguna cuarenta 
Teguaa hacia el orlente; donde te suma, no ain admiracion de quien la 
mira. Et prine) que sacé de ‘Tiquicaca los primeros, que tos 
acaudill6, se nombraba que significa solo sefior. Tambien dicen 
algunos indios ancianos que se Tlamaba Viracocha que quiere decir grasa 
del mar, y que trajo su gente por Ix mar, Zapalla, en conclusion, 
afirman «jue poblé y asentd en el Cuzco, de donde comenzaron los ingas 4 
‘guerrear Ia comarca." In these statements of Gomara there is some: 
\hing that recalls Hetanzos and Ciera, as well a the mibeequent tale re 
lated by Anello Oliva, 

40. Levinus Apollonius, de Peruanse Regionis, inter Noni Orbis 
Prowincias Celeberrime, inuentiones & in eadem gestic, Whti ¥, Ant: 
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‘werp, 1567 (folio 36): ‘* Tantis per dum ab Titicaca lacy Ingue numer- 
‘osa multitudine profisi, Cuzconem ocuparunt, Apud hos pures onrem 
summarii yniuersie, quem Ingam Zapalim nominardt.'’ It is likely that 
Apollonius copied Gomira and not Zarate. 

‘41. ‘The first edition of Herrera is from 1601-1615. I use the one 
(cilited by Barcia) trom 1726, 1728-1730, Historia general de los Hechos 
de los Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra firme del Mar Octano, (3 
volumes.) 

. Dr A. von Frantzius, (San Salvador und Honduras im Jakre 
4576), published in, 1873, a\ "cheap"? criticism of Herrera, accusi 
him of mechanical copying, lack of eritical spirit, and the Uke, Hi 
this German traveler (otherwise a worthy man) studied Herrera with 
more of the spirit which he accuses the Spanish chronicler of tot pos- 
sessing, he might haye modified his opinion. 

43+ Historia generat, década v, lib, 11, cap. Vt, py 6r. 

44+ Idem, 

45, Las Repiblicas del Mundo, Salamanca, 1595, vol. ttt, lib. th 
cap. Xt, fi 163. 

46. Estirpacion de la idotatria det Peri, Virna, 1621. 

47. Contra Mdalatriam, MS. quoted by Calancha, 

48. There are various treatises and reports by this energetic and 
active priest, An unpublished one is in my possession as a copy, taken 
from the original in the Dominican couvent at Lita, 


49. Carta pastoral de Exortacion & Instruccion Contra ta Mdolatria de 
tos Indios del Pern, 1649. 

$0, Only the French translation of a part of this work is at my com- 
mand. Its title is Mémoires historigues sur ancien Pérow. (Collection 
‘Temnaux-Compans, vol, xvii, second ser., p. 3): «Voild, diy moins, ce 
ave sip apprendre dans les chants hstorques et Tet anclennes tridi- 
tlons des Indlens."' ‘Thus, he claims to derive his information from 
songs and oral tradition, it implies that he regards them as the chief 
sources. He wrote about 1652. (Preface, p. vil.) 

81. Origen de los Indios. 

$2: Historia del Pero, Nib. 1, cap. s, ps 233 * Noticia seth esta que 
no se allath tan facitmente en lat historia, pos lo menos con auer vito, 
Jeido muchas no Ia hé aleancado dellas, y en el tiempo que estoy escribie 
endo esta vinieron 4 mis manos vtios papeles originales, que me did. el 
doctor Bartholomé Cervantes, racionero de la Sancta’ yglesia de 108 
Chareas en que hallé con pumtualidad 1o que muchos ation 4 € deseado 
saber, y diré aun que solo por telacion del Quipucamayo Catari coronista 
aque fué de los Incas, y lo theron sus padres y todos lo tunieron del primer 
coronista inventor de los quipos que dixe arriba Wamado illa, tomando 
ppnes la cortiente de su principio... 


83- Historia del Pero, lib. 1, cap. 1, pp. 23-37. It is to long to 
‘quote in fll in the text. rena are is 


54. Idem (p. 38): “Luego dividié et Reino en quatro partes que 
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son las mismas en qué el gran Hi antes qué comengira 4 reinar su 
padre Manco Capac loauia repartido . . . [p. 39] y passé a las partes 
de ‘Tyyay Vanact por ver sus edificios que antiguamente lamaban 
Chucara, cuya, antiguedad nadie supo determinalla. Mas solo que alli 
viuia el gran sefior Huyustus que decian era Seftor de todo e} mundo.” 
‘The word Huyustus is somewhat strange. It is neither Quichua nor 
Aymara, and recalls the way in which the Indians of these parts would 
pronounce  Augustus."” 

$5. Historia del Nuevo Mundo, vol. wv, p. $5: ‘El adoratorio del 
sol que estaba en Jaisin de Titicaca, era una grande y firme pefia, cuya 
Fentracion y motivo porate’ I coossjraron al Sol tene por principle y 
fundamento una novels bien ridicula, y es, que los antiguos sfirman, que 
habiendo carecido de liz celestial muchos dias en esta provincia, y estando 
todos Jos moradores della admirados, confusos y amedrentados de tan 
‘obscuras y largas tinieblas, los que habitaban Ia isla sobredicha de Titicaca 
vieron una taflana salir al Sol de aquella pea con extraordinario 
resplandor, por lo cual creyéron ser aquel pefiasco Ia casa y morads ver- 

ra del Sol 6 1a mas acepta cosa 4'su de cuantas en el mundo 
habia; y asi se lo dedicaron y edificaron Ne insole ati pa eo 
aquellos tiempos, aunque no lo fi tanto como despues que tos Incas lo 
engrandeciéron ¢ ilustraron. 

‘Otros refieren esta fibula diferentemente y dicen, que Ia razon de 
haberse dedicado al. Sol esta in pore dejo dl stro econ 
ddido y guardado el Sol todo el tiempo que duraron las aguas det Diluvio, 
€l cual pasado, salié de alli y comenz6 A alumbrar al mundo por aquel 
ugar, siendo aquella pefia la primera cosa que goz6 de su luz. Como 
quiera que haya sido el principio y origen deste sanctuario, é tenia muy 
grande antigiiedad y siempre fué muy venerado de las gentes del Collao, 
antes que fueran su) ‘por los Reyes Incas,’* 

56. ‘El caimino por donde vito A noticia del Inca y ser tan cele- 
brado fiié este, . , tino de loa viejos que desde su puericia servia en el 
ministerio dél, . . . se puso en camino para In ciudad del Cuzco. . . 
Y presentandose ante él con las ceremonits y sumisiones que suelen usar, 
Je dio cuenta larga del origen y veneracion deste santuario, de que cl 
Inca hasta enténces no habia tendo noticia."* 

57. On the subject of confession, see Alonso de la Petia Montenegro, 
Mtinerario para Parrochos de Indias, Antwerp, 1754, lib. 1v, trat. m1, 
sect. Land 11, p. $38 et seq..; Acosta, De procurands inilorum x 
Juan de Soloreand Pereira, Politica indiana, edition of 1703, lib. 
cap. xxix, ete., and many other authors. 

$8. ‘The work of Father Ramos Gavilan it exceedingly rare, T Know 
of only three copies, one of which was taken to Spain by Father Rafael 
Sans, while two are still in Bolivia. "The National ‘Library at Lima has 
ho copy of the work. My frierid the Right Reverend Bishop of La Paz, 
Fray Nicolas Armentia, bad the kindness to compare the text of one of 
these copies with the book of Father Sans, and to furnish me with the 
title of the original, which is Historia del célebre y milagrase Santuarie 
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de la ¥unsigne Yindgen de Nia Sta de Copacabana, Lima, 1621. Of the 
Pasta ceptnts of ine work by Tahar toa tre ee toe sare ao 
the first one of which, dated 1860, contains a map of Lake Titicaca, 
which is by no means indifferent although badly printed, and an outline 
sketch of Copacavana which is also reasonably exact. It is sometimes 
not easy to separate what belongs to the original of Ramos from what is 
due to the pen of his editor, although, thanks to the painstaking collation 
of Bishop Armentia, it has now become possible. 

59. In the first edition by Sans: Hittoria de Copacabana y de su Mila- 
rosa Inajen de la Virjen (1860, caps. 3 and 4, p. 4), Sans says: 
“+ Aqui empieza lo obra que 1? “He has omitted parts of the 
original, for the just reason that his copy lacked chapters , 1, and part 
of chapter 1m of the work. From the copy made of chapter it by Ar- 
mentia Tobained what Ramos says conceming the orgin of the Tae 
and not x word is said in it of Titicaca, Inca are said to have 
originated at Pacari-tambo. 

60. Historia de Copacabana (caps. 1-11). ‘This first chapter i from 
the pen of Sans exclusively. Caps. tn-rv, p. 4, mention the story of 
the old man who went to Cuzco, atteibuting it to Ramos, 

61. Idem, p. 54 et seq. 

62. Idem, cap, vm, p, 12: ‘EL fandamento de la estimacion de 
gia la fut el abene ‘credo por lov antiguos que, habiendo extado en 
tinieblas algunos dias, vieron despues salir al sol de aqvella pefia.'” 
call attention to the various versions about the state of darkness in which 


1600, in consequence of the erption of the volcano of Omate, south of 
a in Historia del Colegio de ta Compania de Jesus de 
Arequts ¥ Reventazon del Volcan de Omate, x600 (MS. in the National 
Archives at Lima). The obscurity produced by the ashes, even on Lake 
Titicaca which les about r20 miles vay in an ailing, was much that 
Ramos (Historia, p. 120) says: * Viendose los de idos 
con tan densa obscuridad, sin ver la kina, ni el ma Seer aoe 
Jos cerros del pueblo, 
63. Crinica Moratizada, vol. 1, 


64, Ider, vol. 1, lib. 1, cap. x, p. 366.“ Asentado esto se con- 
forman los Autores en desir, que en todas las tierras arriba de Chuquiago, 
‘Chuguisaca, Potosi i sus comarcas, dade el Licenciado Polo izo la avert: 
guacion, i en las de Chucuito, .'. . [Page 367 :] Y asi irritado del 
2g loon Ix eh delet gers ra a aa aE 
#¢ escaparon algunos (no , 
permitiendoles Dies, quese sibieen en aitinos dries, en coroat soe 
‘encumbrados montes, i se escondiesen en cueyas, i grutas de 1a tierra, de 
donde lor sicé, quando el lover avia cesado, i lea did Grden que poblasen 
la tierra, 1 fuesen duetios della, donde viviesen alegres i dichosns 
Tconvirtié & todos los maestros destros adoratorios en piedras duras. 
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‘Asta entonces no avia el Pachachayachachic criado al Sol, la Luna { las 
estrellas, i fuélas A criaral pueblo de Tiaguanaco, i la laguna Titicaca de 
Chucuito, El Sol se fué luego al Indio Mangocapac i le prohijo & izo 
Rey. .....4" ‘The story about the deluge has a suspicious analogy with 
Momic tradition ; and that about the changing into stone of the artisans 
(maestros) who made the monuments at ‘Tishuanaco might easily be a 
“myth of observation."” 

65. Ibid,, page 93: “Era natural de Tiaguanaco, 6 de alga pueble- 
zuelo conjunto 4 él.’ 

66. De diva virgine, Copacabana, in Atruano nevi mundi Regno cele- 
derrima. Liber ws Quo eius Origo, et Miracula comipendio descripta, 
Rome, 1656, 

67. Imagen de N.S. de Copacavana, 

68, Idem, fol. 19. 

69. Relacion de Antighedades del Peri, 

70. Relacion, page 234: * Dizen que en el tiempo de Purw 
todas Ins naciones de Zewantinsuyu benieron de hazia arriba de 
tres 6 quatro exercitos en forma de guerra, y assi los venieron poblando, 
tomando los lugares, quedandose cada yno de Jas compafias en loa lugares 

j deste tiempo se aman Ceallactacha } Tutayachacka: y como 
cada yno cogieron lugares baldios para sus beuiendas y moradas, esto le 
Maman Purunpachacha Raccaptny ete tiempo," For the ret see yp. 
236-240. 

7%. [call attention to the darkening of the skies at Copacavana in 
1600, in consequence of the eruption of Omate, previously mentioned. 

72 Ciera, Primera Parte de ta Cronica, exp. Cxvt, p. 453: “En el 
Perino hablan otra cosa los indios, sino decir que los unos vinieron de 
luna parte y los otros de otra, y con. guerras y contiendas los unos se hacian 
seflores de las ticrras de los otros, y bien parece ser verdad, y la gran 
antigiledad desta gente por las sefiales de los campos que labraban."* 


AN ARIKARA STORY-TELLING CONTEST 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


Among the Arikara the telling of tales isa common practice, 
especially during the winter nights. In addition to the great mass 
of legends and traditions which form the tribal fore, and which are 
related both in the family circle and during ceremonial gatherings, 
short tales of personal adventure, generally containing an element 
of the supernatural, are often recounted among the men during the 
intervals of aceremony, The following incidents were related while 
the food was being prepared for a ceremony at the lodge of Strike~ 
Two, an hereditary chief of the Arileara—the first, by Bull's-Neck : 


‘Another man and I went on a buffalo hunt, We saw a bunch 
of buffalo, We crawled up to them, but they ran away. Every 
time we came near them they ran away, so we talked and tried to 
get close to them. One time when the buffalo were in a ravine, 
we lay down on our bellies and crawled until we came in sight of 
the buffalo ; then both of us shot, but both of us had aimed at the 
same buffalo. We went up to the buffalo and commenced to skin 
it, The other man called me, and said; ‘Look at the buffalo's 
rump!" I looked, and there T saw an eye. We both 
‘No wonder we could not approach the buffalo any closer, for this 
one has an eye in his rump?" 

At the conclusion of this tale, the other men began to laugh. 


After the laughter had subsided, Bull's-Neck continued with the 
following : 


“That man sitting over there killed a rabbit and brought it to 
my house. I'skinned the rabbit, and on cutting it open I found 
‘one large heart hanging down from the heart, ‘The other heart 
was in its proper place. That man sitting aver yonder killed the 
rabbit and saw the two hearts; he will tell you if Lam telling a 
true story.”* 

Again there was laughter, but no one in the circle seemed as yet 
ready to continue the contest, whereupon Bull's-Neck continued 
with another tale, as follows ; 

240 
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“I was riding on my pony, hunting my ponies. I went to 
yonder hills. As I neared the top of the hill I saw an old buffalo 
‘skull sitting on top of the hill, As I approached the skull, my 
pony neighed. As soon as my pony neighed, I saw the skull turn 
over, That young man yonder was with me, and he knows that 
what I tell is true. We did not turn the skull back in place, but 
left it as it turned over, and to this day it is sitting as we left it.” 

‘This tale provoked even more laughter than the ones preceding 
it, and one of the priests spoke up and called the old man a liar, 
He received the compliment with perfect good nature, and con- 
tinued with still another story : 

“That young man sitting yonder, his wife who is in the other 
room, and myself, went after wood, ‘We went into a place where 
there was dry willow. The willows were so thick that I could 
hardly get through them. The woman called me, and 1 went, 
There, where she was, was a young eagle or chicken-hawk trying 
to fly through the willows, but the wind was blowing hard, so that 
the willows blew together and the hawk could not fly away. 1 
went to it and hit it with a stick. I then took the hawk and killed 
it, plucked its feathers, and laid it upon the wood in a wagon-box. 
1 left: the feathers upon the wings and tail. I wanted to roast the 
bitd when I reached home. ‘The woman spoke as we started, say- 
ing, ‘Look at that bird fying ! It looks like the bird you had in 
the wagon! The woman further said, "I believe it is.’ 1 looked 
for my bird, but it was gone. I looked overhead. I became fright- 
‘ened and went away from the people. I went to the mountains and 
stayed for several days, but as my bird did not come back, I re- 
tured home, and never saw it any more.’ 

By this time, others thinking that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity, a man named Enemy's-Heart spoke up, saying, “ Give us a 
chance to tell a story ; I will relate to you an incident that i 
And he told the following : 

“L went buffalo hunting with another man, We found a bunch 
of buffalo cows, We killed one that looked rather thin, and hollow: 
in the belly as ifit had no entrails, ‘The other man then took some 
grass. and began to rub it upon the buffalo, 1 said, * You are not 
doing right ; this is the way to do that!" I took some wild sage 
and began to rub the buffalo with it, over the belly, under the fore- 
legs, and all over. 1 was grunting all this time. When I was 
through, Isaid to the other man, ‘Now cut the buffalo upon the 
breast and see if there is any fat.’ ‘The other man cut the buffalo 
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‘open, and when he did s0, he said, ‘Why, you have done something 
wonderful ; you have made the buffalo fat!" We skinned the buf- 
falo, and when we got to the belly, we noticed that it was very hol- 
low, Tout the leg off at the shoulder; then I cut the shoulder, 
While I went to find a'stone to sharpen my knife, the other man 
called mic, and said: ‘This cow has a calf in her, but it is not in 
her womb, but in her paurich!" Surely a calf was moving in the 
cow's paunch! We took out the paunch, laid it aside, and went 
home with our meat, The people did not believe us, so we took 
them to the place, and they saw the calf in the cow's paunch.” 

Upon concluding, Enemy’s-Heart turned to old Bull’s-Neck and. 
said, “All this that I have told you is true.” All now laughed, and 
Enemy's-Hleart continued, relating the following : 

"Iwas hunting antelope in the winter time. I killed two. 1 
skinned them, and left the meat upon the ground. I went home 
and caught my ponies and took another man with me to where the 
meat was. We packed the ponies, then we went on. We came 
along the Missouri river, Tsaw a jackrabbit sitting close to the 
road, The other man called my attention to the rabbit. T got off 
my pony, took aim at the rabbit, and shot it. We went, and to 
‘uur great surprise we found a deer lying there in place of the rabbit. 
This rabbit had turned to a buck, for it had long antlers. We 
skinned it and took the meat home, When I got home I related 
the incident to some old men, Iwas afraid it meant something 
bad; I felt strange and scared. When the old men told me it was 
all right, Ifelt better. I kept the hide and antlers for many years.’" 


At the conclusion of this story, Bull's-Neck seemed somewhat 
provoked, and exclaimed: “You could not do what you say you 
did; your story is not true! It reminds me, however, of an ex- 
perience which I once had and which is true.” Whereupon he re- 
lated the following : 


“Twas out hunting one day with another man. I climbed a 
hill, and save a buffalo sitting in the hollow. T'could plainly see 
his horns. I called for the other man and told him that there was 
a bufialo sitting down in the bottom, but he would not believe me, 
I then told him to look, He turned to:me, and said, 'T do not see 
any buffalo sitting down, but I see one lying down it is dead ; T 
do not believe it is alive.’ T then said, ‘I'am sure itis alive!” So 
we went to where the buffalo lay, and if the buffalo had jumped up 
and attacked us, both of us would have been hurt. So we walked, 
holding each other. We came up to the buffalo, It was not 
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breathing, nor alive. ‘The legs were crossed. We took our whips 
‘and whipped the bufialo, ‘The buffalo was not sleeping, for it 
jumped up and snorted. We ran away from the buffalo, and the 
‘buffalo ran another way." 

Again there was laughter about the circle, the implication being 
that Bull’s-Neck’s tale was not founded on fact. The old man 
looked very sober, and exclaimed, ' But I had another experience, 
‘equally curious," and related the following incident : 

“Twas walking from yonder hills and came across a coyote. 1 
caught hold of its tail and began to drag it, I came far away from 
the hills, when all at once the coyote moved about and ran away 
from me. It must haye been asleep, I watched itas it went across 
the prairie, and said to myself, * Why did I not kill it?’ Well, the 
coyote ran away from me." 

At the conclusion of this tale by Bull's-Neck, an old warrior 
named Bear's-Tecth, one of the hereditary chief of the Arikara, 
related the following : 

“A young warrior had been dreaming about the eagles, One 
night this young man hadadream, He saw an eagle in his dream, 
and it said, * You must wear the eagle-feather through your scalp- 
lock for the next few days.’ The next day the mai took one of 
his cagle-feathers and cut it at the end; then he placed the feather 
through his hair. ‘The next night this man had a dream. The 
eagle came to him and said, "You havedone wrong. I fly high. 
No one can cut my feathers, If you cut my feathers, tomorrow 
you will be cut.’ ‘The man arose and went out of his tipi, He 
looked over the country, No enemy was in sight, and he said to 
himself, ‘That eagle came to me in my dream; T will not think 
about it any more.’ As he went into his tipi again he heard some 
one yell, "Enemy coming!" The man rushed out, mounted his 
pony, and went toward the enemy. 

“Tn the battle that followed, this man and a Sioux attacked each 
other on horseback, As they approached they got off their ponies 
and grappled with each other, each taking out his butcher knife. 
‘The man who had the dream was stabbed under the left arm, The 
Sioux was killed, and the Arikara was brought home wounded. 

"In the night he saw the eagle, who said, ‘You are not to die; 
you are to live’ The next day the man told his friends that he 
‘was to live, that he had seen the eagle in his dream. The man re~ 
covered and became one of the principal men of the Arikara." 

By this time the announcement came to the lodge that the food 
was ready for the feast, so the story-telling ceased, 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN PALM AND SOLE 
CONFIGURATION 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


Intropucrion 

A comparatively stall number of investigators have interested 
themselves in the epidermic markings on the volar surface of the 
human hand and foot, and of these but two have suggested in them 
@ possible ethnographic value. The first was Arthur Kollmann, 
('83 and '85)' who made use of all the opportunities afforded ‘him 
and studied the actual palm and sole surfaces of numerous repre- 
sentatives of various races. He did not employ, and probably did 
not know, the method of printing the surfaces, and. studying. these 
impressions instead of the actual objects, and his observations were 
thus not only extremely difficult to make, but impossible to tecord 
more than ina general way ; in addition to which came the greatest 
disadvantage of all — that of not being able to study a lange enough 
number of individuals of any given race to elimninate the individual 
variation, Thus, in the comparison of hands, his list included two 
Chinese; two Japanese; two Turks; three Armenians ; three 
native Australians, then on exhibition in Berlin; two African 
negroes, both with white blood; and six negroes from America. 
In the investigation of soles he fared better, making use of several 
traveling troupes on exhibition in Berlin, although by this means he 
must have studied in each case closely related individuals, and thus 
have been liable to have taken merely family characteristics for 
those of racial value, Here hhis list included 21 Ceylonese, 21 
Kalmucks, 1 Armenian, 1 Australian, a number of African and 
several American negroes, and several Araucanians from Chile, 

Although in this latter case, that of the feet, Kollmann pos- 
sessed material enough for some results, had he employed prints 
and had he selected unrelated individuals, his standpoint was not 

"See the Bibliography at the close of the article. 
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quite right for the production of definite results, since in the first 
place he studied patterns alone and had no knowledge of main 
lines, triradii, and other essential features, and in the second, his 
main endeavor was to find Simian characteristics in the lower races, 
a condition which he thought’a prior! probable. In this he came 
to no definite results, 

‘The other investigator along this line was Francis Galton ('92) 
who, as in all his work, confined his comparison to the finger-tips. 
His results also were indefinite. 

Aside from these two investigators it should be mentioned that 
Hepburn ('95) investigated the feet of a dead negro, and speaks as 
though he had had other cases under observation, In these he 
finds nothing, however, which he could not have seen equally well 
in members of his own race. 

‘The present. paper is the result of the suggestion made by me 
a year and a half ago! that it would be of much interest to com- 
pare the sculpture of the palms and soles in the various races of 
‘men, as it is at least possible that there may be sufficient difference to 
constitute important racial characteristics.” 

‘As the method of treatment of this subject is largely by the 
employment of descriptive formule, and as information concerning 
these is in part scattered through various former papers of mine, 
and in part has not yet been published, it seems best to begin this 
paper with a brief description of the essential features found in palms 
and soles, and with instruction concerning the method of writing 
descriptive formule expressive of the conditions found in individual 
cases, 





1.—Paua ap Sore Canacrers, AND THE MetHop or Recoxn- 
ING THEM BY Means or Descrirrive Formos: 


The Palm. —'The palmar configuration in man has become more 
modified than has the sole, and is thus simpler in its configuration, 


Pati and Soles," Amer, Jor. of Anatomy, wal. ty ps 434: 

*Facalmile prints, marked by the main lines and other features, and showing both 
‘palma and soles, are given in Amer. Jour. af Anatom vol. ty No. 4 (Sept 1902), 
stod.in Popular Science Monthly, Sept, 1903. Too palms (Maya) and two sles (Negro), 
slunitaely marked, appear ax plates x and xt of this article, These will be of mach help 
én understanding the general description inmedisely following. 
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though secondarily so. The method employed in describing it has 
therefore only a remote relation to the original morphology of the 
parts, but seems well fitted to its actual condition, 

In its interpretation the first points to be established are the 
‘Sour digital triradii situated below the bases of the four fingers. 
From each of these points three lines radiate which are to be fol- 
lowed on a print by means of pen or pencil as far as they may be 
followed without crossing any of the ridges, Of these three lines, 
the radians, two of them pass upward between the fingers and serve 
merely to define small triangular digital areas, which in reality. be- 
long to the systems covering the volar surfaces of the fingers and 
have intruded themselves like small wedges upon the palm, The four 
remaining radiants, one from each digital triradius, traverse more or 
less of the palm, though with a great variety of possible relations 
and interrelations, and are termed the four main lines, since by lo- 
cating these the general topography of a given palm is outlined: 
They are designated by the capital letters A-D, beginning on the 
inner or radial side, As their origins are from points relatively 
fixed in position, their courses can be expressed with sufficient ac 
curacy by locating their termini, and this is readily done by means 
of the artificial numerical scheme shown in fig. 2, a, in which um- 
bers are arbitrarily fixed to the various marginal points and inter- 
spaces in which these lines may terminate, ‘The courses of the 
four main lines are thus designated by a formula consisting of four 
figures, the order being, for several reasons, the reverse of the 
usual one, beginning with line D, the fourth one, instead of A, the 
first, In rare cases, especially in line D, the main line meets a 
lower triradius, thus being prevented from reaching the margin at 
any point. When this occurs, the radiant forming the continuation 
cof the main line is followed and its terminal number employed, thus 
reducing the condition to that of a normal line bearing a triradius at 
agiven point along its course. The existence of the triradius is in 
dicated in such cases by the tse of a small ¢adided asan exponent to 
the number. Examples of main line formula: arranged in numer~ 
ical sequence for ease in reference are shown in tables 11 and ttl, 

‘Aside from the above, the conditions near the wrist should also 
bbe noted. Here, in perhaps the majority of cases, there is found a 
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well-defined carpal triradius, the presenice of which is indicated by 
aC added as a fifth term to the main line formula ; but occasion 
ally the lines of the ulnar and radial regions merely diverge, form- 
ing what may: be considered the upper portion of an extra-limital 
triradius, or one which does not appear since its location would be 
‘on the normal skin beyond the limits of the ridges; this condition 
is expressed in the formula by P, i.e, a" parting.” Various modi- 
fications of these two conditions are easily expressed by means of 
Galton's device of ** descriptive suffixes" in the form of exponents, 
many of which are used in table vi and explained just below it. 
See also the list of abbreviations, pages 253, 254. 

Patterns in form similar to those of the finger tips may occur in 
several places, namely, on the shenar and Aypethenar regions and 
on either of the three interspaces included between the main lines, 
the Hirce palmar arcas, Of these patterns the hypothenar, when 
present, has always a genuine morphological. value, and is directly 
descended from one that is more constant in appearance in lower 
forms ; the thenar is really the equivalent of two, and is often indi- 
cated as such by being composed of two loops placed in opposite 
directions; and the three palmar patterns may either be true (i €. 
of morphological value), or false (i, e., of accidental occurrence), 
The former is always accompanied by an extra triradius called a 
lower trivadius, which assists. in its formation, but the latter is 
formed merely by the abrupt recurving of one of the main lines, and 
is without trace of triradius.* 

In formulation the hypothenar and the thenar are designated by 
H and @ respectively ; the three palmar patterns are designated by 
the numbers 13, and their nature is indicated either by an exponent, 
Jor a loop, or false pattern, and £ (triradius) for a true one; ot by 
the words **loop" and “triradius" as in table vit. 

This brief description of palmar characters and their formula- 
tion is very incomplete and may be supplemented by my former 
Papers on the subject, especially that in Pupular Science Monthly, 
September, 1903, 

~ VPs dntinction, although « practical one, may not ia all exses be strictly true from 
‘4 morphological standpoint, since it ix conceivable that « true pattern may, through sup- 


pression of radiants, be penctically without the characterising lower trradioa Fors 
filler treatment of this matter see Mint Whipple, 1904. 
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‘The Sole. —There are many practical difficulties in the way of 
an attempt to formulate the sole by the method employed in the 
case of the palm, the principal ones being the following ; 

1, The more primitive character, and hence the greater com- 
plexity of the sole. 

2. The frequent location of the digital tritadii and other impor- 
tant features in the concayity between the ball of the foot and the 
balls of the toes, where printing cannot well be done. 

3: The more frequent occurrence of large and important lower 
triradii, the radiants of which are extensive and enter into impor- 
tant relations with the main fines and other parts. 

Of these difficulties the most serious is the second, which points 
‘out the incompleteness of-an ordinary: print, and urges the employ- 
ment of 2 system which makes use of those parts always shown in 
@ print, and which are not in any way dependent upon digital tri- 
radii or other features apt to be beyond the limit of a usual im- 
pression. As a series of designations of marginal and other topo- 
graphical points may be occasionally needed, 1 have prepared for 
that purpose a sole-diagram comparable with that of the palm, and 
given above in connection with it (fg. 2, 4). If one abandons the 
main lines as too uncertain in determination to be used as a start- 
ing-point, the most natural, because the most conspicuous and uni- 
versal, character would be the hallucal pattern, that upon the raised 
‘eminence below the great toc. This feature can be seen'with great 
ease, and with a little practice its type may be determined with 
accuracy upon the natural foot, thus making it a matter of the 
greatest convenience in such practical cases as the identification of 
burned or otherwise badly mutilated bodies; This is the most 
primitive pattern found in man and quite frequently exhibits the 
typical arrangement of ridges as seen in fig. 3, a. This is the 
primitive whorl type, and shows for its core a succession of con- 
centric circles, which are frequently very perfect. This core, which 
4s often quite extensive in area, is bounded extemally by three tri- 
radii, each embracing the core with two of its radiants like a capital 
Y, while the third radiant, known’as the divergent, extends directly 
away from the center of the pattern, In conformity with other 
mammalian patterns, the three triradii are designated as the outer 
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(a), the ier (b),and the Zoreer (c), but it must be remembered that 
these terms refer to these positions relative to the entire foot rather than 
tothe print, and that they are applied in conformity with a general 








Fig. 3,—Dingraesa of nanan palm and sole, to illustrate the metbod of designating 
individual eonditions by ments of desriptive farmaules. (From Pepular Science Monthly, 
Septy 1903; by permission.) 


morphological principle rather than with reference to this especial 
place. It will be easier to remember these as a, 4, and ¢ respec- 
tively, designations which will be seen to have a meaning in the 
system here proposed. 

‘Such atypical pattern as the one given in fig: 3, #, is termed a 
‘whorl, and designated in/a formula as W, but there may be various 
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‘modifications of this. Of these the commonest is the suppression 
of the divergent of triradius© which gives the entire pattern a 
rounded aspect on its outer border. Such a condition may be 
designated as Win like manner we may express a reduction 
(not a loss) of either of the other triradii as W* and W>, the first 
of which is not uncommon, Lastly, the core may become modi- 
fied as a spiral (very common in the white race) or as an S-shaped 





Fic. 3—Types of hatlucal patterns ; tracings from sctual easea Two.fiths natural 
sce. Cat. No. 338, Maya; primitive type, embeaced ly three triradii, 5; Cat. Na. 
331, Maya; type A, pattern opens through outer (upper) trices, Cat No. 30%, 
‘Chinese (right reversed), type B, pattern opens throngh inner triradigs, @, Cat. No. 
458) whites type C, pattem opens Usroogh lower triadius e, Cat, No. $38, Maye 
(ight revered) ype AC, pattern opens by both ont and lower trizadi, 


figure, and these conditions are designated by the exponents sp. 
and &. respectively, either with or without other exponents, Thus 
we may have W, W!, W™", ete. 

This typical pattern often degenerates through the loss of one or 
more of its trivadii, and the consequent opening up of its ridges in the 
direction of the missing triradius. A triradius may simply suffer 
the obliteration of its. divergent, as frequently in the case of tric 
radius ¢, without allowing the pattem to open; but if really gone, 
the ridges, no longer enclosed by the embracing radiants, will, as it 
were, gush forth to the margin of the print, There are, of course, 
three main types of these, casily designated by the capital letters 
A, B, and C, to correspond with the triradii which have given way 
(8g. 3, 6a), but occasionally a pattern may open at two of these 
Points, thus making the rather unusual conditions of AB, AC, or 
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BC. These various conditions, although they may be laborious to 
describe, are readily understood when first seen, and easily recog- 
nized afterward. Where the filing and cataloguing of a large num- 
ber of sole-prints becomes a necessity, asin an identification bureau, 
it is recommended that the type of hallucal pattern be made the 
first term in the formula, a logical sequence of which may easily 
be made, the symbols being arranged in alphabetical order and 
subdivided by their exponents. 

The further description of the sole is best made by studying 
the various conditions of the three plantar areas, corresponding to 
the three palmar areas of the hand, and although the four main 
lines which delimit and designate these may usually be made out, 
little practice will enable one to locate the areas with considerable 
precision even without this aid, and in cases where no digital tri- 
radii appear on the print. ‘This plan is similar to the one first sug- 
gested by me for use in the case of the palm (1902 b) and 
differs from the method now emplayed and described above mainly 
in laying the emphasis upon the areas themselves, their interrela~ 
tions and their patterns, rather than upon the lines which bound 
them. 

Tn describing a plantar area the number of characters to be ex- 
pressed is not large, and the principal varieties, together with the 
abbreviations recommended for use in descriptive formulie, are the 
following = 

1. An ypen area, i. ¢., one whose ridges reach the margin of the 
print. Of these there are two possible forms, one in which the opening 
is upon the inner margin (©) and one in which the opening is to the outer 
margin (5). ‘The first is very common, the second rare. A narrow 
opening, that is, one consisting of x few ridges only, is expressed by O°. 

2. A closed area, i. e., one whose ridges ido not reach either margin, 
being stopped or turned back by some other formation, ‘This latter may 
be either another area which curves around its lower end, or a lower tri- 
radius which embraces the atea with two of its radiants, The symbol for 
4 closed area is Cl and the agency of a triradivs i expressed by an ex- 
Ponent t. Aside from the usual form of the lower end of a closed area, 
which is that of a rounding curve, there sometimes occurs the form ex- 
pressed as CI’, in which the area comes to a sharp point also the form 
Cy, somewhat like the last but with the point more prolonged and curved 
around an adjacent area. 
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3+ Confluent areas, ot where the ridges are continuous from one to 
another. This is designated by a + sign followed by a number desig- 
nating the area with which it is confluent. Thus + 1, applied to area 2 
‘or area 3, would mean that the ridges of the area in question curve or 
flow around into the territory of area 1, and so on. A confluence is 
seldom complete for either area involved, and still more rarely mutually 
80, Insuch cases, those of semi-conjluend areas, the condition is expressed 
by two oF more symbols expressive of the course of the various ridges, oF 
rather, groups of ridges, always beyinning with those nearest the great toe 
nner or tibial side). ‘Thus, in designating area 2, the expression Cl! 
‘§ would signify that a part of its ridges, those nearest the inner side, were 
‘enclosed by the radiants of a lower triradius, and that the restainder were 
confluent with area 3. 

4+ An area looped above. —This occurs mont frequently in the case 
‘of area 1, although not unknown in the others, and consists of a series of 
‘curved ridges which define the upper border of the area, ‘This condition, 
formulated as L, and added to the other desigoations of the area, is pro- 
duced by a downward curve of one or both of the digital lines that He 
‘adjacent to the patterns, which occasionally meet and form an arch, but 
‘more frequently pass one another, one of these running along the digital 
Areas above the plantar areas, while the other curves downward and be- 
comes involved with these latter in various complex relations. 


The above set of symbols have proven fully adequate in the 
description of the 184 separate soles formulated in this paper, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the system will prove sufficient for 
all cases, at the most by the addition of a few exponents that will 
easily stiggest themselves, 

To the above formula: may be added the symbol H to express 
# hypothenar pattern when present, and that of K to represent a 
ealear,' the very unusual pattern occurring on the heel, These 
may all be united into a single formula of six possible places, giving 
in order the conditions of (1) the hallucal area, (2-4) the three 
plantar areas, (5) the hypothenar, and (6) the calcar. The first 
Practical use of this system is the one used in this paper and seen 
in tables vin, 1x, xvir, and x11, below. 

Aside from the sole characters above provided for, lower tri- 


The phonetic form of this symbol seemd advimble ln order to distinguish W from 
the € ofthe carpal area. 
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radii are of great morphological importance, but it has been thought 
best not to consider them save by a few descriptive exponents in 
formulating sote conditions. They receive some special attention 
farther on, under the description of Maya feet, where they assume 
special importance. 

For the reader's convenience there follows here a list of the 
various symbols employed in the descriptive formule of palms and 
soles, together with their meaning; in, most cases the use of the 
descriptive exponents is explained also in connection with the tables 
in which they are used. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS: 
L—The Main Features 


rats 

Lines A~D. The four main lines, 

dy, "The four digital triradii. 

1=13, Asapplied to the main lines, 
these numbers express the point 
of termination. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, a) 

C. Carpal triradius, 

P, Parting. 

H. Hypothenar pattern, 

“Thenar pattern, 

-3- As used in the pattern for- 

mula, these numbers signify the 

three palmar patterns. 

ici» A lower triradius ; the sinall 
figure with it indicates the pal- 
‘mar area with which it is asso- 
ciated, 








sours 

Lines A=D. ‘The four main lines; 
seldom used. 

W. Hallucal pattern of the whot! 
type. 

A. B,C AB,, BC. Various types 
of hallucal pattern derived. from 
W by the breaking down of cer- 
tain of the trimdil, (Seeabove,) 

‘Area 1-3, ‘The three plantar areas. 

1-16. Avapplied to the main lines, 
areas, etc., to expressed termini 
teldom wed. (See diagram, 
fig. 2, 4.) 

©. An open area, i, e., one that 
opens to the inner margin. 

Gl. A closed area, 

+ (with 13 added). An ares 
confuent with the one indicated 
by the mmber, 

1L, An upper loop, i €,, on bound- 
ing the top of an area. 

“Lite A lower triradius ; the small 
figure with it indicates the plantar 
area with which it is associated. 
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IL, — Descriptive Exponents 


IN Connection wrrnt ‘Tire Canrat, 
‘Thteauivs (C) 

Large triangle, forming triradius. 

|. High, 
Low, 

©. Toward the outer margin, 

¢. Central, 

Pp: Like @ parting. 

H. Connected with the hypothenar 
pattern, 

2, Iw Connection writ Pax (P), 

b. Oblique in direction, 

br Oblique, ending in a triradius, 

btr, Oblique, ending ins nudi- 
ment of a triradius, 

et, Like a carpal triradivs. 

3: 16 Commicrion: win si Bartana’ 

(3) 

¥, Rudimentary (i. e., vestigial), 

1, False; formed by © loop of a 
main line, 

ts True; formed by « lower trira- 
sins, 

uy dy mp and down, referring to 
the upper and lower loops form: 
ing the 'thenar"' pattern. Mor- 
phologically the upper loop is a 
first interdigital, belonging in the 
series with the other palmar pat- 
terns (1-3), while the lower loop 
fs the tre thenar, uj d, and ud 
indicate the presence of one ot 
the otherof the loops, or of both. 


x 





4 Is Conecriow winit xe Hazis 

ext Parraex 

4, the outer (= upper) triradits, 

b, the inner (=marginal) triradius. 

©. ‘The lower triradius, 

[Elther of these attached as an 
exponent to a W signifies that the 
given triradius is small and almost 
broken through ; thus almost form- 
ing the type represented by the 
corresponding capital letters.) 

. ‘The common form where the 
lower triradins does not appear 
through the loss of its divergent, 
{. ¢,, where the ridges bordering 
the pattern on its outer side curve 
around it without showing a tri- 
radius, 

w. Almost a whorl, 

8. Core in the form of a spiral. 

% Core an S-shaped figure, 

am, Along seam, or line of inter 
ruption of the ridges, showing: 
the beginning deyeneration of a 
‘trimdius, 





5. Tw Consicrton wit nie PLASTAR 
‘Antas 

|}. Anarea curves with its lower end 
around another area. 

v. The ridges of an area converge 
below to a point or nearly 10, 

1n. Open but very narrow, 

{, Limited below by a trimdius. 


U.—Sruptes oF Vartous Races 
A, — Mayas 


Material, — For the purpose of testing the ethnological value of 
the palm and sole markings one could hardly wish for better 
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material than that furnished by the Mayas of the interior of Yucatan, 
which, although confessedly no longer a pure race, as they may 
have been when discovered by the Spaniards, are yet remote 
enough from other influence to have retained in. great part their 
original characteristics, 

For the valitable material upon which I have based my studies 
of the Maya people I am indebted to Mr Alfred M. Tozer, of the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., who, at the cost of much 
trouble and personal inconvenience, has obtained for me the prints 
—either full sets or those of the hands alone—of 22 individuals. 
‘As may be expected, it is no easy task to obtain prints of primitive 
races, and since, as'stated by Mr Tozer in a letter written during 
the work, “each print, especially those of the feet, represents a 
certain amount of coaxing and arguing to overcome the natural 
prejudice of a halfcivilized people,” my debt to him for this valu- 
able material increases in proportion. 





Tanue 1.—Lits of Princs wid in the Study af the Mayas 
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The preceding list of the individuals who furnished the prints, 
together with the sex, relationship to one another, and comments 
concerning the race, will show more exactly of what the material 
consists, and may be useful for later reference, 

The remarks are quotations from Mr Tozer and serve to show 
‘that to find a pure Indian with absolutely no trace of Spanish 
blood is almost impossible.” Whether it is because of this that the 
prints in so many respects resemble those of the white race, of 
whether we would find the case similar in an absolutely unmixed 
people like the Andamanese, is impossible to say. Alll that can here 
be done is to present the conditions found in these Maya prints as 
impartially and exactly as possible, to formulate what conclusions 
‘seem to me to be warrantable, and then to leave the matter to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Paims.— The first discussion will be naturally that of the main 
lines, including the carpal condition, which will map out for us the 
general outlines, after which may be considered the patterns and 
other details, Of the 22 sets, two of them, the right hands of Nos. 
346 and 351, could not be read; the remainder, consisting of 22 
lefts and 20 rights, were extremely satisfactory. Of these the 
main line formule, placed in numerical order, are shown in table 
1, as follows : 


TAME 11. —Aain Line and Carpet Formule: of 42 Mayo Hands. 
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In the above, 20 separate formula: are represented, 10 of which 
occur in left hands alone, 6 in rights alone, and 4 in both, Of the 
entire number 7 are represented by single hands, 7 more by but 2, 
and the remaining 6 have 3 or more representatives each. It is of 
importance to notice that in the first-column (14 cases) there are but 
43 rights, in the last (also 14) but 4 lefts, while in the middle column 
the lefts and rights are equally divided. A morphological signifi- 
cance is given to this through the fact that dé formule are ar- 
ranged in accordance with their own numbers, or, in other words, in 
accordance with the gradual upward movement of the main lines, and 
that, consequently, in the characteristic Inman tendency toward a 
crowding of the ridges uproard toward a horizontal position (Miss 
Whipple, 1904) the right hands are considerably in advance of the left. 

This tendency is shown in tabular form as follows: 

In 22 lefts, line A takes a position below (3) x9 times or 86%. 

In 20 rights, line A takes a position below (5) but once, or 5%. 

In 22 lefis, line D takes position (7) 8 times, and position (x1) not 

atall, 

In go rights line D takes position (7) twice, and position (11) 6 

times, 

A still more definite proof of this is seen in the relative occur 
rence in the two hands of the formula 11-9:7°5, which represents 
the extreme of this tendency. In 20 Maya right hands it is the 
commonest formula, appearing § times, or 25 per cent., while in the 
lefts it does not occur. This condition might be considered accidental 
were it not that in 100 right hands of the white race recently inves- 
tigated, it is also the most common formula, and occurs 22 times 
(22 per cent,), while in the same number of left hands it is found but 4 
times (4 per cent). The Negro prints (see below) exhibit the 
same phenomenon. In this same sct of whites line A assumes a 
lower position in 58 lefts and in but 23 rights; line D does not 
show the tendency as strongly as in the Mayas. 

‘The relative occurrence of the various formula: of the Maya prints 
is shown in table 11, which may be tested with regard to its ethno- 

Table», po aoa, tn Palm an Sole Trapeestions,” ete, Pep: Sei: Mothly, Sept. 
4905. This table, together with one deduced fom I ping the relative psitions assumed 
bby the mainline, wil be found in the appendix to this paper 
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logical value by comparing it with the table just cited, based on the 
study of 200 hands of the white race. In these two tables there 
is a fundamental difference in the relative occurrence of what may 
be termed the lower formule, or those in which the first two terms 
are below 10.8,, and the others usually 5 or below. Of these the 
42 Maya hands show 28 representatives, or 6634 per cent., while 
of 200 hands of whites there are but o8 representatives, or 49 per cent. 
‘This tendency appears to a much greater extent in the Negroes (77 
per cent), and will be considered at length farther on in this paper. 


Fant TL —Occurrence of Mai Line Formate in Mey Han 
| [ Born. 
| 2 
| i 
2 
i 
| s 
| 
Turning now from the study of the formulz as a whole to that 
of the various terminal positions of the separate lines, we may find 
it convenient to construct such a table as the one given here (table 
1¥), which is readily deduced from table m by counting the number 
of occurrences of each line in each position and tabulating the te= 
sults. Thus, to give an example, if we take line C, the second 
row in the formule, we can ascertain the number of times it appears 
in the position (8) by finding each place in which 8 occurs in the 
second row, and then ascertaining by the right-hand columns the 
number of times, in each hand, which the given formula 
‘Thus, beginning with the formula 9°8-5-r-, the first in which line C 
occurs as (8), we find two left hands and no rights; in the next 
formula one left and one right ; in the fourth below that, 10°86: 
‘one left and no right, and so on, until, when all are computed, it is 
found that line C assumes the position represented by (8) in 5 lefts 


and 3 rights, or 8 times in all. The last column under each of the 
main lines gives the percentage of the whole which the number of 
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each occurrence in both hands represents; thus the $ times of 
‘occurrence of line C in position (8) are given as 19 + per cent., in 
the total of 42 hands. 


Tame IV. —Friguency of Occnrrmce of the Various Terminst Pasitions, with 
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‘This table iv is constructed in the same way as the one pub- 
lished in the article just mentioned, and reproduced as an appendix: 
to this paper representing the positions of the main lines in the 
hands of 200 whites, and a comparison of the two would show 
absolutely what differences exist in the relative occurrence of each 
position in the two races, provided only there were a sufficient num- 
ber of Mayas to render the percentages perfectly reliable, Some~ 
thing, indeed, may be obtained by a comparison with what I have, 
as the number 42 is by no means an inconsiderable one, and as pro- 
portions should be the subject of comparisons rather than the actual 
figures in each case, I have prepared table v, in which the percen- 
tages of occurrence of the various positions for each main line are 
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compared for both Mayas and whites, It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the tables representing the whites (see Appendix), lines 
which enter a lower triradius are represented by the symbol alone 
with no reference to the further course of the line, and as such a 
Nomenclature is insufficient for our present comparison, in order to 
deduce the percentages given here, I have gone through my col 
lection and replaced this sign wherever it occurs with the definite 
number representing the terminal position. ‘This will account for a 
alight disparity in percentages between those given here for the 
white race, and those stated in the original table. 


Tanta Vi— Percentages of the Various Pesitioms of the Main Line 
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From this final table, which represents the consummation of our 
labors thes far, as regards the main lines, we may detect what dif- 
ferences there are betiveen the toa races, and. ascertain the ethnological 
importance of this comparison: we must remember, however, that 
the number of Maya prints that serve as a basis for the 

here given is too small a one to be wholly reliable, and that the 
heterogencous set of individuals referred to as the “white race” 
contain an admixture of very many original strains, hopelessly in: 
termingled since prehistoric times, which can consequently hardly 
be expected to show any definite racial characteristics, The only 
fair comparison would be that between 100 individuals each of two 
relatively pure races, as the Andamanese and the Hudson Bay 
Eskimo for example, in which the differences may be expected to 
be more pronounced. As deduced from the above table the Maya 
main line characteristics, as compared with the somewhat vague 
standard of the “ white race,” are as follows: 
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(a) A low, or very low, position of line A. Sixteen per cent. termi- 
nate within the carpal triradius, and 9 per cent. enter this point, 
making a total of 25 per cent. which open below the free margin, 
as compared with 49.5 per cent, in the whites. Exactly so per 
cent, of the termini are too low to be counted as (5) as compared 
with gt per cent. in the whites. Asa hypothenar pattern almost 
never occurs in the Mayas, position (4) seems to be unknown, 

(8) Line B seldom terminates above (6) and opens on the outer margin 
in exactly two-thirds of the cates examined, n the whites 39 per 
cent. of B termini are above (6); in Mayas 14 per cent. 

(6) Line C opens on the outer margin three times as often as in whites 
(a4 per cent, v8. 8:5 per cent.), but is most frequently either ob- 
‘olete (8) or curved abruptly inward (9 ) forming a narrow loop. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the cases show one of these two relations, 
as opposed to 41.5 pet cent, in the white race. In the latter 5,5 
per cent. of the euses pass beyond (9) in Mayas there are no 
instances of it. 

(d), The most frequent position for line D is (9), (36 per cent. as 
‘opposed to 25,5 per cent. in the whites), and as it is almost uni- 
‘versal in those individuals characterized as being the purest Mayas, 
it may safely be taken as the most typical Maya position. Next 
in order is position (7), in which, with its 24 per ceat, of in- 
stances, it considerably surpasses the 11 per cent, of the white 
race. Anion with line B (10) is also more common than in 
the whites (19 per cent. va. 13.5 per cent.), 


The results of the study of the carpal region are given in table 
vv, in which a comparison is also shown by giving at the left similar 
results deduced from the hands of 100 persons of the white race. 
‘This area is usually characterized by the presence of a carpal tri- 
radius, which, although in most cases morphologically the lower 
inner triradius belonging to the hypothenar pattern (Miss Whipple, 
1904), is nevertheless independent of this latter in its occurrence, and 
often appears where there is no such pattern or where the pattern is 
80 far removed from it that its connection is not realized. This is 
the condition expressed by the first six designations of the table, 
where the descriptive suffixes refer merely to size and relative posi- 
tion of the triradius ; occasionally, however, this triradius is plainly 
a part of the hypothenar pattern, a relation indicated by the last 
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two designations C" and CM, the latter introducing an additional 
exponent to signify position. C’, the seventh designation, signifies 
@ somewhat incomplete triradius that might almost be considered a 
parting, 


Tawi VI—Compariiom of Carpal Characters im Whites umd Mayas, 
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The typical parting, P, is the less frequent case in which the 
idges of the wrist merely divide at the middle and pass in two di- 
rections, often leaving’ a small area in the form of a very narrow V. 
‘That such a condition is morphologically that of a carpal triradius 
deficient below and lacking the transverse ridges which are neces. 
sary to complete the third side of the triangle, is shown by the ex- 
istence of such transition forms.as C” or P*, between which the diatine- 
tion is often arbitrary. A parting frequently extends in an oblique 
direction upward and outward to the hypothenar center (P*) where 
it may become directly continuous with a triradius, which is mor. 
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phologically the carpal triradius in a somewhat unusual position, 
This condition I have designated as P™, but this passes by almost 
imperceptible gradations intoa simple C. Where the triradius is 
rudimentary the designation becomes P, 

Since the carpal triradius is morphologically a part of the great 
hypothenar pattern which occurs but twice in 44 Maya hands, it 
might naturally be supposed that the former character would also 
be infrequent ; the reverse, however, seems to be the truth, and a car- 
pal triradius occurs in the Mayas in 87.5 per cent, of the casts as 
‘against 68.5 per cent. in the whites ; similarly the occurrence of a 
parting is in the Mayas ut 12.5 per cent., and in the white race 31.5 
ger cent, The commonest type of carpal triradius in the Maya 
hand is a very low one, too near the margin to leave room for a 
carpal area, a type that occurs in 37.5 per cent, of all the hands 
examined, a8 opposed to but 6 per cent. in the case of the whites. 
When a parting occurs in a Maya hand it is of the simplest type, 
and appears correlated with the existence of white blood, (Com- 
pare table 11 with table 1.) 


Tamu VIL.—Ovcurremer of Patterns in Palen, (Aaya amd Waits) 
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‘The occurrence and comparison of palmar patterns in the hands 
of Mayas and whites (44 of the former and 100 of the latter) are 
shown in table vit, in which will be noticed at once the most posi 
tive result yet obtained, namely, that the thenar pattern is character~ 
ittic of the Maya hand and the hypothenar of the white. Fifty per 
cent. of the Maya hands possess a thenar pattern and but 7 percent, 
of the whites, while in the case of the hypothenar the figures are 


‘See tote, table xvi. 
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almost reversed: 4,5 per cent. to 41 percent, The difference isa little 
more noticeable if we consider individuals, not hands ; since, of the 
22 Mayas whose hands appear in the table, 13 were characterized by 
a thenar and but one by a hypothenar, and of the 50 whites of the 
same table 24 possess a hypothenar and but four a thenar. 

It is important to note that the term " thenar” as used here is 
employed jin its topographical and not in its morphological sense, 
and implies any pattern or definite pattern rudiment occurring upon 
the anatomical thenar region. A typical thenar pattern, used in this 
sense, is in reality a double one, and its most usual form consists 





Fit, 4.—Typer of Magn palm prints, ‘Twofitthe natural size, Compare with plate x. 
(e, Cat, No. 352, 4, Cat. No, 339, 





of two loops placed end to end, that is, with the sharpest part of 
the curve of each in contact and directed in opposite ways, (See 
the Tabasco hand, fig, 4, a.) Of these two loops, distinguished 
in formule asm and d (up and down), only the lower one (d) is in 
reality a thenar, the upper one (1) being the first of the series of 
interdigitals occurring typically between the various digits, and 
‘corresponding to the interval between the thumb and index. Each 
of these loops, the true thenar and the first interdigital, represents a 
primitive mammalian pad, and they are brought into this close prox- 
imity in the lower Primates as a result of the opposition of the 
thumb. In a topographical “thenar” pattern, either of these two 
loops may be alone represented (fig. 4, 6), or both may occur. side 
by side; oF, again, one may be well developed and the other more 
or less rudimentary, consisting perhaps of a few oblique lines with- 
out a loop (plate x). ‘Thus in the 22 instances among the Mayas, 
four (two rights and two lefts) exhibit the upper loop alone, six 
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(three rights and three lefts) the lower one alone, and the remaining 
12 both loops, at least as rudiments, seven in left hands, and five in 
rights. Of the seven thenars that appear in the 100 white hands, 
one is represented by the upper loop, three by the lower, and the 
remaining three by both, the patterns, when they occur, being as 
typical and well-developed as in any Maya. In the other patterns, 
the ist-sd palmar being those of the 2d, 3d, and 4th interdigital 
pads, respectively, a distinction is made in the table between true and 
false patterns, the former, which are the only. patterns in the mor- 
phological sense, being those in which a definite triradius occurs, 
other than the digital one, False, or loop, patterns are defined 
by the recurving of a main line, most commonly line C, and seem 
to be merely the result of the general upward tendency of the 
ridges in the (human) attempt to place them in the horizontal posi- 
tion,i, ¢., straight across the palm. A comparison of these patterns 
does not reveal any marked difference in the two races, the 2 (loop), 
for example, showing relatively 34 and 37 per cent, In pattern 
3 the Mayas are more apt to show a true one (with a triradius), 
bout if both types of pattem be added in each race, the result is 59 
per cent, in both Mayas and whites. In fact, the total occurrence 
of patterns is remarkably constant in the two races, being, in, com- 
parison with the number of hands studied, 152 per cent. in the 
Mayas and 147 per cent. in the white race; and a similar con- 
stancy of occurrence is noted in each race in the rights and lefts, 
In this connection it is noteworthy that the percentages of thenar 
and hypothenar are nearly reversed in the two races, thus retaining, 
the average occurrence of patterns. 


Sumaniory of Maya Palm Charseteristicr 
(a) Main tines : 8 Wrge percentage of occurrence of the "Lower 
formule,'* in which the position of line A is apt to be especially 
low (5), (2), or (1), showing that there is a pronounced down- 
ward slant to the ridges crossing the palm. Line B opens to the 
outer margin twice as often and line C three times as often as in 
the white race, although for the latter line the most frequent posl- 
tion i (9). ‘This same position (9) is also the most. characteris- 
tic one for line D, and seems to occur in proportion to the purity 

of the Maya blood. 
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(4) Carpal area: A carpal triradius is almost universal, the char- 
acteristic type being a very low one at the margin of the print, 
and with almost no carpal area; 2 parting is rarely found, and 
seems in every instance to indicate white blood. 

(6) Patterns: A great frequency of the thenar pattern, and a corre- 
sponding rarity of the hypothenar, the percentage of occurrence 
of the two being about the reverse of that in the whites; a third 
lower triradius, and consequently a true pattern 3, is much more 
frequent than in the whites, but the sum total of both triradius 
‘and loop patterns is the sume in the two races. 

‘Soles. —As shown above, the configuration of the human sole 
does not lend itself as readily to expression by means of brief de- 
scriptive formula: as does the palm, and this for two main reasons ; 
first, that the friction skin, bearing with it certain elements essential 
to the complete interpretation of the configuration, extends up on 
the sides of the foot considerably beyond the region of contact, or 
that of an ordinary print, and, secondly, that the conditions are 
often much more complicated than in the palm. Thus certain of 
the digital triradii are apt to be situated in the hollow under the 
toes, where no satisfactory print can be obtained, both because of 
the abrupt curve of the surface as well as from the fact that the 
ridges in this sheltered locality are soft and poorly developed, The 
great complexity of many soles is due (r) to lower triradii, which 
‘are not only far more frequent than in the palm, but possess a more 
extensive influence, entering into various relations with the main 
ines and other features ; (2) to the tendency of the digital lines to 
‘become recurved and to run over the sole; (3) to the fact that the 
interdigital areas are, for the greater part, in contact with one an- 
‘other, without the intervention of intermediate areas; and (4) be- 
cause the patterns themselves are apt to be more complex. 

In attempting, then, the study and comparison of the soles of 
various human races, I find it impracticable to use main line formulae 
or to conform in other respects to the method found serviceable in 
the case of the palm, but prefer to substitute for them features 
which scem the most available for comparison, the hallucal patterns 
and the interrelations of the various areas, points that appear clearly 
marked upon all ordinary prints, and which are in themselves easily 
described and formulated. 
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If, after becoming well accustomed to the sole configuration in 
members of our own race, one turns, as I have done, to a set of 
Maya sole-prints, they will produce at once an impression both of 
excessive similarity to one another and of a general unlikeness to 
those with which he is familiar. This is seen in the four outlines 
presented in fig. 5, which represent nearly the widest range of 














Fic, §.—Types of Maya sole prints. Two-fifie natural ase, Compare with plate xt, 
(a, Cat, No. 337, 4, Cat. No. 348. ¢ Cat. No, 335. oy Cat, No, $40, right reveraed, ) 
variation found in my collection of 26 (13 individuals ; see table ¢), 
‘That these prints are similar to one another in some general way 
strikes one at once, but it may take some little time and a further 
chance for comparison before it is noticed that this similarity is due 
in great part fo Uke almost constant presence of a large lower trivadivs, 
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placed below the interval bettween the gréat tue andl the rest, and pos 
sessing two extensive lower radiants which strctch almost horizontally 
cross the sole and entirely exelude from the inner margin the lines 
and ridges of the three plantar areas. The radiants of this triradius 
are fairly constant in direction and relation, and are as follows in the 
various individual cases: 

Upper’ radiant : 
‘Within line A... 





15 instances 





Inner radiant « 
Below inner hallucal triradius. 
Fusing with inner hallucal triradits......, 
Above inner hallucal trindivs. “eit 














Outer radiant: 
Below line D “ 
Fusing with line D at 
Above line D. 6 





From these statistics the characteristic position and relationships 
of this lower triradius are ascertained: the upper radiant passes 
within line A, thus bringing the entire triradius into close relationship 
‘with the hallucal patiern ; the inner and outer radiants form to- 
gether a nearly horizontal line, extending below both the hallucal 
pattern on the inside and the origin of line D on the outside, and thus 
excluding from theinuer margin all the ridges that form a part of any 
of the plantar areas. In this effect the four cases in which the outer 
radiant fuses with line D should be added to the other eleven, mak- 
ing 1§ instances in which none of the upper ridges escapes this 
barrier, In the six cases in which the outer radiant lies above line 
D, it runs through the middle of the 3d plantar area, and only 
those few ridges, &-10 in number, which lie between it and line D, 
are allowed to escape. 

Ir will be seen from the above that only 21 lower triradii are 
accounted for out of 26 soles, and this is because five do not 





‘The designations agper, inner, and lower, us wed here, are mérely topographical, 
sand are the het mited to descriptive use; the true morphological relatlnis cannot ls all 
cess be determined, 
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possess the character, In four of these, however, the triradius is 
rudimentary, that is, its position is marked by a convergence of 
ridges, and in one of these cases they are disposed in such a way 
as to shut off the inner margin as though a definite triradius were 
present: /tis a tempting hypothesis to account for such cases as due 
10 the influence of white blood, since an open access to the inner mar- 
gin and the absence of a retaining triradius form a type especially 
abundant in the white race, and this may indeed be the truth, owing 
to the actual admixture of white blood in the present-day Mayas, 
It seems impossible, however, to find any character in the exclusive 
possession of a given race, and even this condition, which may 
almost be termed the * Maya, type,” occasionally occurs in every 
detail ina white. To make a more definite comparison of this 
point, I selected at random from my collection the sole-prints of 13 
individuals of the white race, the results from which, as compared 
with the Mayas, are as follows : 
Mayas Whites 

“Mayatype,'*i.e.,alarge (2620!) (26 ie) 

lower triradius, excluding 

the plantar areas from the 

inner margin. x 

“White type,"" i. ¢., no 

large lower triradius, the 

plantar areas opening free- 

ly tothe inner margin,... 8(30%) -18.(70%) 









2x (81%) 5 (39%) 


The recent investigations of Miss Whipple show that there 
are in the human sole typically four lower triradii, one belong- 
ing to the hallucal pattern and one to each of the three plantar 
patterns ; and that, furthermore, they are brought so near together 
by the convergence of the four areas in question that in some cases, 
especially in that of the 1st and 2d (hallucal and 1st plantar) itis 
impossible to decide to which one a giyen triradius belongs. A. 
large lower triradius occurring in the white race in approximately 
the same place as in the Mayas is pethaps best accounted for as a 
fusion of the two, especially as it occasionally appears partly double ; 
but in one important respect the triradius in question differs in the 
Mayas from its condition as found in the sehites, and that ts, in the 
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almost constant position of its upper radiant inside of line A, and in 
its consequent close relationship to the hallucal patterns (with certainty 
in 19 out of 26), thus suggesting that as a rule it is, in the Mayas, 
not a fusion of 1, and 1, but the former alone ; while it seems in the 
whites more often to represent either 1, that is, the lower triradius 
of the ist plantar pattern, or a fusion of this with that of the hal- 
tucal pattern, 

‘The two remaining lower triradii (1, and 1,) are more definite in 
position and usually easy to distinguish. The first of these, that of 
the 2d plantar pattern, appears just below the corresponding area and 
is usually so arranged that its upper and outer radiants together form 
a broad loop, enclosing the 2d plantar pattern, while the remaining 
radiant, the inner one, rises from the center of the aforesaid loop 
and runs obliquely to the inner margin. This triradius in the above, 
or typical form, is fairly frequent in the white race, occurring four 
times in the 26 feet used for comparison, but is not once indicated 
in the same number of Mayas. The fourth lower triradius, on the 
other hand, seems to be frequent in the Mayas and rare in the white 
race. This is the one shown in fig. 5, d, and appears, always in 
connection with more or tess definite patterns, between the 2d and 
3d plantar areas. In the 26 Mayas 8 instances of this are seen, or 
about 30 per cent., but in the 26 whites it occurs but once as a com- 
plete triradius and is indicated once by a convergence of ridges: 

Summing up the results obtained covering the lower triradii of 
the Mayas, although the material employed is far too scanty for def- 
inite results, we have the following : 


(a) A large triradius, approximately beneath the interspace between. 
the haliux and the second toc, is almost universal among: the 
‘Mayas; its two lower radiants extend horizontally across the foot 
in such a way as to exclude the three plantar areas from the inner 
‘smurgin; its upper radiant is more usually within than without 
line A, suggesting that its morphological significance is that of the 
hallucal lower tritadits, or j,. A similar triradius is infrequent 
among the whites and, when present, appears through its general 
relationship to be cithera fasion of 1, and 4, or the latter alone. 

(#) The lower triradius of the 2d plantar area (,), not infrequent 
in the white race, does not appear with certainty in the Mayas. 
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(6) The lower triradius of the 34 plantar area (1,) is common in 
the Maya race, but infrequent among the whites. 

For the study of plantar areas I have prepared three tables, 
the first of which, table vim, gives the formulation of the 26 Maya 
soles, the second, table rx, a similar formulation of four like sets of 
whites, 26 each; and in the third, table x, there are given the 
actual occurrence and the percentage of each type of pattern both 
in the sole asa whole and in the separate plantar areas in whites 
and Mayas. By means of table 1x the important point is estab- 
lished that the number 26 és sufficient to give the characters of a race 
with approximate correctness, since the figures of the four sets, A-D, 
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are in the main not very different from one another or from the general 
average, a principle the establishment of which allows us to draw con 
clusions from the small number of Maya prints with some little confi- 
dence. Wt must be acknowledged, however, that while in the 52 
whites represented there are no cases of blood relationship so far as 
1 can ascertain, several of the Mayas are thus related, as given in 
table 1, and that, consequently, certain of the characters con- 
sidered racial may be merely those of a family. Thus in the oft 
recurring formula of table vitt, Avs‘Cl-Cl, four out of the six 
cases belong to the brothers ** Can,” Nos. 333-335, and thus in 
validate the conclusion that the formula in question is a racial 
character. 
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In comparing the Maya formule: with those of the whites, 
tables viii and 1x, the most apparent difference is the large number 
of open arcas in the former and of the closed areas in the latter, differ- 
ences which are well shown in table x, where the average of the 
four white sets may be compared with the single Maya set. Out of 
the 78 possible patterns in each case (26 x 3), 49 of them, or 62.8 
per cent., are open in the whites, and but 18, or 23 per cent. in the 
Mayas ; while if the closed patterns be similarly compared, there 
are on an average not quite 25 out of 78 in the whites, as con- 
trasted with 35 in the Mayas, or 31.7 per cent. to 44.8 per cent, 
‘The next comparison, that of the occurrence of confluent, or 
partly confluent, arcas, shows nearly three times as many cases in 
‘the Mayas as in the whites, or 13 per cent. against 34.6 per cent. 
Areas exhibiting the phenomenon of upper loops are of practically 
equal occurrence in each race, 10.9 per cent. vs. 10.2 per cent., but 
in the computation of areas which open: outward, the Mayas show 
12.8 per cent, against 1.3 per cent. in the whites ; that is, a fair pro» 
portion of occurrence against one that is a great rarity. This is 
plainly correlated with the almost constant occurrence in the Mayas 
of a large lower triradius, stretching with its radiants across the sole 
and cutting off the inner margin, thereby directing the ridges of the 
first two areas, and of area 1 especially, toward area 3 and the 
outer margin. Nearly all of these instances are those of area 1, 
which fails wholly or in part to rise high enough to come within 
line D and the 4th digital triradius, 
Comparing the separate plantar areas by themselves we note 
the following (table x, lower half, two right-hand columns) : 
Area 3 is in both races more apt to be open than are the others, 
and area 2 is more frequently closed. An open area 3 oceurs in 
83.6 per cent. of the whites, and a closed areas in 80.7 per 
cent. of the Mayas. The most common fusions are those be- 
tween areas rand 3, 2 being seldom involved. An area with 
an upper loop is rare, except in area x, where itis fairly common 
in both races (20-23 per cent.), ‘The opening outward of an 
‘area (position 5) seems never to be possible for area 3, and in 
the white race is rare for the other two areas; in the Mayas it 
‘oveurs occasionally in the case of area 2, and in area 1 is 60 com 
thon (30 per cent.), in correlation with the large lower triradius, 
that it may be considered a race character, 
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The hallucal pattern is overwhelmingly of one type, A, the one the 
core of which opens upward to: the interval between hallux and digit 
17 (80.8 per cent.). Nowhere near so great a proportionate occur- 
rence of this type occurs amiong any of the other races examined, 
and in the whites, where it seems to be quite characteristic, the 
actual occurrence is*but 49 per cent. In the Mayas the outer 
trirdius, i. ¢,, the one between it and area 1, is usually preserved, 
but is generally absent in the whites, Practically the only other 
pattern that occurs is the whorl, which appears in its most primitive 
form, with three triradii and with a core of concentric circles. 


Summary of Maya Sile Characterietiee, 

(a) Plantar areas (as a whole) : Usually excluded from the inner 
‘margin by means of the radiants of a large lower triradius between 
hhallucal and first plantar area. In correlation with this, areas x 
and 3 become confluent in a broad sweeping curve, enclosing 
area 2 

(8) Plantar areas (separately) + Area x conftvent with area 3, either 
completely or with some of the ridges of atea x separated by line 
D, and thus forced to open at the outer margin. Area 2 a broad 
Joop surrounded by the U-shaped ridges of the confluent areas 1 
and 2, thus making (t a closed area. Area 3 either conflient with 
area x or with a lower triradius which embraces a part of its 
ridges, making it partially closed. 

(©) Hallecal pattern > Usually the A type, with outer triradius ( 
the one between it and plantar area 1) persistent (19 out of 26), 
Aside fron this there sometimes octurs the primitive whorl (W) 
‘with a core of concentric circles and with all three tritadii present, 

(@) Hypothenar and Calcar patterns : The hypothenar seems to occur 
but rarely. ‘The catcar has not been observed. 

(6) Maya formula :* As composed from the most frequent symbol 
for each position, the characteristic Maya sole formula would be 
the following : 





Atty Cl +4 


‘The atternpt to extabliahs 4 radal forsmula by wnitiog the most characteristic symbole 
for each part designated seems in generul hardly warrantable, since the resting combina- 
ton seldom ifever occurs. Thus T bave given up the attempt in mort eases, . gy Maya 
palms. Here, however, the similarities areso great and certain characters so constant 
‘in theie cocurrence that I Jet it stand as an experiment. 
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Other common oF, at least, characteristic conditions are for arca 
£ (5)), amid for area 3 the escape of a part of its lower ridges by 
the inner margin (+ 1, ©), also its closure by means of a third 
lover triradius (Ci.). ‘This would give, as other common for- 
mule, closely related to the above, 


Ats-Cl+ 410 
Ass 9cl-cl 


Although in 26 Maya soles the first of these occurs 8 times, and 
the third 6 times, 14 in all, or, if we include two with  W hal- 
lucal pattern, 16, i. €., 71 per cent., in tog white soles they 
‘occur but ¢ times, or, with the same latitude as to hallucal ppat~ 
terns, 9 times (7 per cent.). As to characteristic white formalse, 
the conumonest is the simple A°O:0:O-, which occurs, with lati- 
tude ag regards type of hallucal pattern and with » few other 
slight modifications, 39 times in the 104 soles, or 37:5 per cent. 
Still eases occur in both races which might well belong to the other 
thus, No, 60 of series a, table 1x, might well be a Maya, save for 
the spiral core to the hallucal pattern, and Nos, 345 and 346 of 
table vint might be white, As a matter of fact there is white blood 
inNo, 345, and perhaps in 346, but who shall say that the Maya: 
like formule of certain whites denote aboriginal ancestry? Even 
this is, of course, possible, but in view of the occasional similarity 
{n individual cases jn all the races this far examined, such a con- 
clusion js neither likely nor necessary," 


‘B.— Arnica’ Necroes 


Material. —My Negro material is little more extensive than 
is that from the Mayas, and is wholly due to the kindness of my 
assistant, Miss Whipple, who personally collected the entire set, in 
{great part from two institutions in Providence, R. I., the Shelter for 
Colored Children, and the Home for Aged Colored Women. Miss 
Whipple received much kindness and assistance from the matron 


In this ovonection It many be Interesting to note that in both soles‘ the wanna 
‘ouunmy ofthe + Bashet-people” the restoration of which has been recently desesibed by me 
(Amer. Anthropologist, 1904, val. V1, pp V=17), the formila was the simple A000, 
fn ove case with a wellformed bypothenar loop. ‘The right hand, als, showed! an ex. 
‘tensive hypothenae pattern of the loop type The main line formula wan 11-6-7°5-C%, 
Also more like the whites thaa the Mayas. 
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and other officials of those institutions, help that has contributed 
in no small degree to the completion of this paper. 

The following table will show the material employed and the 
relationship and purity of race of the individuals involved : 


Tat XI—List of Prints mst in the Study of the American Negroes 
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Palms, —The study of the palm prints of the above 24 individ- 
uals yielded the results expressed in table xu, in which are given 
the main line, the carpal, and the pattem formule, 

Of main-line formulse, which are arranged in numerical order in 
table xm, there are 24 varieties, although the first, 6-575", is practi- 
cally a 7°5°5°3", in which the loop is reduced in zero, thus rendering 
line D entirely obsolete; and in the single instance of 7°9°5°11", 
the fourth term is almost a 5 with an intervening triradius, 

From this table it will readily be seen that she /ower formula, 
or those in which the first twa terms tre below 10.6, are more marked 
than in the Maya race. Thus in the whites 98 ont of 200 formule, 
49 fer cent, were below this point: the Maya showed 28 out of 42, 

‘Collected by Mis Inex Whipple, All are complete sets (palmsand soles) except 
No. 125, with palma alone, 
A a he tp 
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Tauix XIL—AMain Line, Carpal, and Pattern Formula of 98 Negro Hands. 
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Nore—The munerical exponent signify pomible alternative interpretation. ¢ signifies 
1 lower trradias either in the course of w line or occureing ia the formation of « pat: 
tern. means that patter is rudiznentary, 


or 66% per cent,, while in this set of Negrocs there are 37 out of 
48,07 77 per cent, Tt would be of great value could the proportions 
quoted here be found to obtain universally among these races, and in 
spite of the small number of individuals from tohich these statistics are 
deduced, since they seem to rest upon so general a set of characters, 
cand since the difference of percentage is 50 considerable, Lam inclined 
to think that some such relation will be found to obtain in general, 
The establishment of such a point, however, demands the compila- 
tion of data from many hundreds, if not thousands, of individuals 
known to be of pure blood, and in this first paper upon the sub- 
ject the main object is to inquire whether distinct racial differences do 
exist, rather than to attempt to establish them upon such scanty data, 
Regarding the relative tendency to vary in the two hands, it 
seems that here, as in the other races dealt with, the left is consid- 
erably more variable than the right. In these 24 different formule 
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13 are found in left-hands alone and 6 in the rights alone, while 5 
are common to both. In 20 Maya formula 10 were found in the 
lefts alone, 6 in rights alone, while 4 were common ; and in 62 
white formula: the figures are 23 for the lefts alone, 14 for rights 
alone, and 25 for both, 


‘Tams XIU.—Ocewrrence of Main Line Formule in Negro Hands. 
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Formule occurring In lefts alone, 13. Formule occuring ia rights alone, 6. 
Formule common to both, §. 


‘The abnormally large proportion of occurrence in the right hand of 
the highest formula, 11°9°7'5", seen in both whites and Mayas, occurs 
here also, and in fact in so nearly the same proportion in all as to in- 
dicate strongly the presence of a gencral law, Thus in 24 right palms 
this formula occurs 6 times, or exactly 25 per cent., and in left- 
hands but once, or approximately.4 per cent. For 200 palms of 
the white race the corresponding figures are: rights 22 per cent., 
lets 4 per cent; and for 42 Maya palms, 25 per cent, and 0, Jn 
this vastly greater success of the right hand to perfect what has bcen 
shown to be in man the position of greatest physiological advantage 
Sor the friction ridges (Miss Whipple, 1904), toe are forcibly reminded 
of the doctrine of Use-IKHERITANCE, since all the races under diseus- 
‘sion are rightehanded, and since the degree of success attained is in all 
eases practically the same, This is but one of numerous instances that 
are constantly coming up in the investigation of friction ridge config- 
uration, all suggesting the great applicability of this study for the 
solution of questions of general biological interest. 
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‘The results of the consideration of the separate main lines and 
their terminations are given in table xiv, easily deducible from 
tables xn and xitt, but arranged in a more convenient form for 
reference: 


‘Tania XIV —Frequeney of Occurrence of the Various Terminal Positions, with 
Percentages (Negroes). 
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‘Table xy gives a comparison of the final results with those ob- 
tained from Mayas and whites (see also table v, and table 1 in appen= 
dix), and is thus the most important of the three in pointing out the 
amount of racial difference, and the extent to which one can use the 
main lines and thelr termini as ethnological criteria. 

From this we may deduce the following results, which are to be 
considered the final results of the present paper in regard to main 
lines, since the prints of Chinese and other races which I possess 
Aare too few to present in tabular form : 


Line D: The position (7) for this line is a marked Negro character: 
istic, especially as compared with the white race; over 4r per 
cent, as compared with xx per cent For the taiter mee the 
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higher positions are especially characteristic, positions (10) and. 
(41) together receiving more than half, as contrasted with 23 per 
cent, in the Negroes. ‘The characteristic Maya. position is (9), 
36 per cent,, as contrasted with as per cent, in both whites and 
Negroes. Position (10) is very unusual in Negroes, and position 
(21) in both Negroes and Mayas is about half as common as in 
whites, 


‘Tantse XV.—Comparison of the Main Line Positions tm Tabla,¥ and X1¥. 
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Ling C Position (3) isa little more common in Negroes than in 
Mayas, and in both js more than three times as common as in the 
white race, in which it oceurs but seldom. For this latter race, 
position (7) is the most frequent, and istess than half as common 
in the Mayas, while the Negroes stand in this particular fnter- 
mediate between the two, Position (9) has been given as the 
Maya characteristic, but is also quite common in the other races, 
‘A-complete suppression of the line seldom occurs in the Negro. 
(83 per cent.), but isabout twice as frequent in both Mayas and 
whites, the Mayas leading by a little. 
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Line B: Ym all these races the most usual position is (5), but here 
the Negro has the decided lead. In fact this position accounts 
for three-fourths of the cases, and position (7) the remaining 
fourth. Position (6), that is, a fasion with line D, is quite com- 
mon in the Mayas, about one-fifth of the cases, while in the white 
race position (7) claims one-third. 

Line A: Tn Negroes a low position is not especially common, much 
less, indeed, than in whites, as the latter show 41 per cent. 
below (3) and the former bat 3r percent. For the same posi- 
tions the Mays percentage is 46,—not very different from the 
whites, save in the important respect that in the Mayas a’ large 
part of these low positions are (1), i. ¢., before the carpal triradius. 
‘Thus the true conditions in these races are better seen by com- 
Paring the total percentage of positions (1) and (2), which are 
in Mayas 25 per cent., in whites 10.5 per cent., and in Negroes 
‘but 8 percent. The Negroes in this respect are actually higher 
than the whites, and far ahead of the Mayas. In the Negro, 
then, position (5) is emphatically the most characteristic. 

In my first attempt at looking for racial differences the material 

I used was that of the Negro prints Nos. 124-129, in which, as an 
inspection of table x11 will show, almost every formula was either 
7°5°5°5%, or else one easily derived from it. This I set down at 
once as the Negro formula, and although my later studies have 
necessitated a modification of my first views as to its universality, 
J still think it may be typical and would like 10 consider that any 
great aberrancy from itis due to the influence of other blood. Whether 
this will be borne out by later facts or not, no one can say, but the 
investigation of a large number, at least 100, of the prints of the 
natives of the Guinea coast, collected in Africa and not too near 
Liberia or any white settlement, might corroborate it. 

‘Tt will appear at once that any near approach to one another of 
lines C and D would admit of three varieties : (1) where C is below 
D, (2) where they meet, and (3) where C passes above D; or 7'5*, 
86, and 9°7", respectively, and thus these three forms would be 
practically the same. Again, the figure for line A might be 4, 3, or 
even 2 without practically modifying the several interrelationships, 
and thus the typical formula would admit of at least the following 
varieties 
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These present a different aspect when written, but might be hardly 
distinguishable from one another in an actual print. In the 48 
Negro hands under inspection these formula: represent 27 of them, 
or 56.2 per cent., while in the 42 Mayas (not admitting any case of 
position 1 for line A) there ate 15, or 35,6 per cent, and in 200 
whites, making the same reservation, yet admitting such a form as 
7°5°3°2, 7'5°5'4", ete, there are 73, or 36.5 percent. This large 
occurrence in the Negroes (56.2. per cent.) as contrasted with the 
35.6 per cent. and 36.5 per cent, of the other two races makes the 
hypothesis advanced above appear rather probable, Further in- 
vestigation in this direction will be awaited with great interest: 

In the carpal region a parting instead of ‘a triradius is met with 
7 times in the 48 hands, or 14.6 per cent., about as in the Mayas 
and much less than in the whites, The two most characteristic 
forms of triradius are the centrally placed one, 43.8 per cent., and 
the one situated near the outer margin, 33 {4 per cent., both with 
quite a little carpal area below them, The very low position so 
common in Mayas does not seem to occur, 

‘The pattern formulz: given in table x1t furnish the data used in 
table xvr, which gives the occurrence of each type of pattern in each 
hand, and the percentage in each case, as well as the percentages 
of Mayas and whites copied from table vit for ease of comparison. 
From this it will be seen that doth Jypothenar and thenar patterns 
are of infrequent occurrence, this loss being more than made up by the 
almost universality of one or the other type of pattern on the 3d pat- 
‘mar area, The percentage of occurrence of a loop pattern on the 
second area, caused by a recurving of line C to the inner side, is 
singularly constant in all three races, 3334, 34,and 37 per cent., 
respectively. 
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‘Tame XVL—Oteserrence of Patterms in Paine (Negroct) ith Compariton of Mayer 
and White, 
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‘Here, as in table vii, the totals have little value, but serve to sbow the relative 06: 
‘currence of patterns in the earious races, 


In the third area the false or loop pattern is much commoner 
than the true one formed by means of a triradius, as is also true in 
the white race, but in the Mayas the two are exactly equal in oc 
currence. The total number of Negro hands on which the third 
area has a pattern is not quite 89,5 per cent., the number obtained 
by adding the percentage of occurrence of each type as given above, 
since in a few cases both types appear simultaneously, but the per- 
centage is not far out of the way and may be safely quoted at $5 per 
cenit, as contrasted with 39 per cent. in both Mayas and whites, 
thus establishing it as a Negro characteristic, 


Sammary of Necro Palm Charsceriich 

(a) Main tines: An overwhelming percentage of occurrence of the 
lower formule, hut without the especially low position of line A, 
characteristic of the Mayas. ‘The commonest formula: are 7°5°5-5", 
8°6'5°5', and 9:7°5°5*, and various slight modifications of them, 
representing 56.2 per cent. of the 42 cases investigated, while in 
both Mayas and whites the proportion is 35-36 per cemt. Cor 
Texpondingly:the higher formule (those beyand 10.6) are con- 
spicuous for their infrequeney. (Cf, table xrtt with table of the 
appendix. ) 

(8) Carpat area : A teiradius is almost constant, about as in the 
Mayas, the two most characteristic forms being the central and 
fateral, A well-defined carpal area is usually present, and the 
very low position of the trimdis, rendering the area obsolete, 30 
Common in the Mayas, is of infrequent occurrence. 
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(2) Patterns » Correlated with the occurrence of the lower formule 
a loop pattern on area 3 is very common, since position (7) 
for lines 1) or C, oF the fusion of the two, would produce 
‘Since, as it happens, a genuine (triradius) pattern occurs on the 
same area in more than a third of the cases, sometimes indeed 
side by side with a false oF loop pattern, it results that area 3 is 
seldom without one or the other type (85-90 per cent.), ‘This 
brings the total of pattern occurrences far beyond that in the 
other races examined, although, as a matter of fact, the other 
patterns are considerably less frequent than in the whites or 
Mayas. Hypothenar and thenar are of about equal occurrence, 
‘but the former is tut a third as frequent as in the whites, and the 
latter less than two-fifths as frequent as in the Mayas, 


Soles. — As material for this investigation T have sole prints of 
all the Negroes given in table x1, with the exception of No. 125, 
making total of 23 individuals, Of these the sole characters 
are shown by means of descriptive formule in table xyit from 
which the actual occurrence of each character, with their percent- 
age values, may be easily deduced. 








‘Tante XVI. —Sole Formule of 23 American. Negroes 
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‘TAME XVILL—Stowing the Occurrence af Sperial Characters in the Soler of Tele 
XVH, 
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From a comparison of this table with table x, in which are col- 
lected the corresponding data from whites and Mayas, there may 
be deduced the following facts, more or less important as Negro 
characters: 


‘The proportion of open areas, 52.9 per cent., lies between the 62.8 
per cent. of the whites and the 23 per ent. of the Mayas ; and that 
of the closed areas is the same as in the whites (31.1 va. 31.7 per 
cent.). The figures for the separate areas show that in the Negroes 
areas 1 and 3 are equally apt to be open, while in whites and 
Mayas area 3 shows a much stronger tendency in this direction 
than area 1, As in the other races, area 2 is the most often 
closed, the tendency being almost that of the whites’ (56.5 ¥8. 
55:7 percent.). ‘The tendency toward the fusion of areas is in- 
termediate between Mayas and whites, the three sets of percentages 
of Mayas, Negroes, and whites respectively being 34.6, 21.7, and 

percent. Asin the other cases, areas x and 3 are usually 

the ones that fuse. The figures for the occurrence of an upper 
oop are in close accord with those of the other races, and seem 
to emphasize a general human tendency beyond the influence of 
race. Areas that open outward are. little more frequent than in 
the white ce, but not nearly so common as in the Mayas, 
doubtless owing to the infrequency of the large lower triradius, 
characteristic of the Mayas. 

‘The deductions thus far are of a negative character, and do not 
serve to point out any trait especially distinctive of the Negro. race. 
The tendency to the approximation of, or in numerous instances 
the almost complete identity with, the proportions of the whites, 
may suggest the almost universal admixture of blood, not only ad- 


For the separate aress the percentages art ealcslated on & als of 46, the number of 
soles for the totals the bast is 438, the oumber of areas (46 5 3). 
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mitted asia general fact, but shown by unmistakable bodily char- 
acteristics in many of the individuals under present examination. 
What might be the results from prints taken from the native race 
in Africa can be only surmised, but the results thus far render such 
an investigation of great importance. 

‘A far more hopeful set of characters, in which positive results 
may be obtained, is that of the hallucal pattern, Remembering the 
statistics concerning Mayas and whites, especially the almost uni- 
versal occurrence of the A type in the former and the moderate 
frequency of the W type in the latter, it is of much interest to note 
the following comparison of statistics : 


Tame XIX—Comparivom of Hallucat Pattern in Negrociy Mayas, ond Whites 
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Here will be seen in the Negroes two positive characters and one 
negative one, namely, the high percentage of occurrence of the W and B 
types, and the subordinate position held by type A. The first of these 
characters, the dominance of type W, shows considerable increase 
‘over the white race, where this character is quite conspicuous, and 
between the Negroes and the Mayas the difference is a marked one, 
Besides that of the percentage of occurrence, type W differs in the 
three races in another way, and that is by its triradii and the forma 
tion of its cores, In the Mayas this type, when it occurs, is in its 
‘most primitive condition, with three tritadii and with a core of con- 
centric circles, while in both whites and Negroes, the outer triradius, 
i.e, the one between hallux and digit 11, has usually disappeared 
(exponent d). ‘The core of the pattern in the whites is most 
frequently a spiral (27 out of 38); in the Mayas the primitive con- 

Yn ealeulating the percentages It must be temembered that the observations are based 


‘on 46 Negro and 26 Maya soles. For the whites 100 soles were taken from table tx, re: 
jesting the fast four—Non, 236 and 237. 
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centric circles ; and in the Negroes either the latter or an S-shaped 
figure, seldom a spiral (2 out of 22), 

The second Negro character, which is especially striking when 
one looks through a set of prints, is the frequency of type B, either 
by itself or in connection with some other change, as BC (plate x1). 
Out of 46 soles under discussion, B alone occurs 10 times, and in 
connection with C six times more, making a total of 34.8 per cent, 
As this type displays no conspicuous core other than a loop that is 
often very broad, it frequently appears as though a definite hallucal 
pattern were lacking, and, indeed, in my first examination of these 
Prints, before the underlying morphological principles had been 
established, I characterized such cases as “no hallucal pattern,” 
Such a phenomenon, occurring $0 frequently in a set of prints, 
cannot fail to arrest attention, and if found to be definitely charac~ 
teristic of the Negro, will prove a convenient clement in diagnosis 
of race, 

‘A hypothenar pattem (H) seems almost as common in the 
Negroes as in the whites and of the calcar pattern, occurring in the 
whites at the ratio of about 1 per cent., no trace is found in the 46 
Negro soles, 

Summary of Negra Soe Charateities 
(4) Plantar areas All that can be said here is that in the usual 
features, such as open and closed. areas, etc., the Negroes show 
nothing that can be considered characteristic, In some points 
they stand intermediate between Mayas and whites, generally 
huearer the latter, and in others the correspondence between 
Negroes andl whites is almost exact, points which may be due to 
the infusion of white blood, which is conceded to be universal, 
(0) Haltucat patterns » The wost frequent type is the W, the core of 
which is formed either of concentric circles or an ‘S-shaped 
figure. ‘The outer triradius is deficient. ‘Type B occurs with 
far greater frequency than in any of the other races examined, 
and, through this fact as well as its conspicuous character, may. 
bbe of considerable use as a racial criterion. ‘Type A is conspicu- 
us for its infrequency, especially as itis the dominant character 
{Jn the Mayas and very common in the whites, 

(¢) Hypothenar and eatcar patterns : The hypothenar pattern occurs 
a» frequently as in the whites; a calcar pattern has not yet been 
recorded. 
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(4) No characteristic Negro formula can be ventured upon at 


present. 
C.—Curvese. 

Material, —\ have been able thus far to obtain but very little 
material representing the Mongolian race, my entire collection being 
limited to prints of nine Chinese, of but four of whom I possess both 
palm and sole prints (table xx). 


Panu XX.—List of Prints of Chinese. 
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Those that I have are, for the greater part, extremely well taken, 
and are due to the efforts of Mr Chung Gip of Springfield, Mass., 
whom T wish to thank in this connection. 


‘Tanke RXL—Devriptoe Formate of the Palma of Nine Chines. 
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From the descriptive formula: of these prints (tables xxt and 
Xx11) several points may be obtained, important in relation to the 


"Collected by Mr Ching ip. 
‘Talma and poles both 5 the others are represented by palms alone, 
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general question of the paper, that of the racial value of the markings, 
It will be noticed that the formulae of the palms are in no way dif- 
ferent from those of the other races studied ; that, for example, the 
“ Negro formula" 7°5-5°5: occupies a prominent place, and that the 
higher formula also are well represented. In the patterns of the 
palm, both thenar and hypothenar occur and are of the typical form, 
showing nothing unusual save perhaps in the single instance of No, 
299 right, where the hypothenar pattern takes an unusually low posi- 
tion, yet one that can be duplicated among my collection of hand- 
prints of the white race, 

The formula §°3'5°5° (314 left) is indeed unique, being the first 
instance of its kind yet noted, but the singular condition is due to a 
coincidence of a third lower triradius and an open line C at the same 
time, thus causing line D at about the middle of the palm to bend 
sharply back upon itself, ‘The condition is singular, but it may be 
doubted if itis a distinctively Chinese character, since the remainder 
of the prints bear such a familiar appearance. An important point 
may be noted in the soles; the almost universality of open areas, and 
if this can be established by other prints asa Chinese or Mongolian 
character, it will be a point of great ethnological importance. How- 
ever, three of the four individuals investigated have the same sur- 
name (j¢., first name), Quan, and are probably closely related, thus 
giving the likelihood that the coincidence is a family rather than a 
racial character, 

In general it may be said that the study of these few Chinese 
prints is of value in still further emphasizing the conclusion already 
reached that de individual palm and sole characters are of no value 
‘as racial criteria, and repeat themselves, both in typical form and in 
call their variations, in human beings of every race thus far examined, 
Faces representing extreme, though in no cases absolutely pure, 
Ron TIL. —Gexteat. Coxctustons 

1. Inall the races studied thus far, there is much individual 
variation in the palm and sole markings, 

2. Asa result of this a given print can be duplicated, so far as 
its main features are concerned, among individuals of a totally 
Aistinet race, 
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3) If, however, instead of a single set of prints, a large number 
be studied and the average occurrence of the various features ob- 
tained, these averages will be constant or nearly so for a given race. 
As a facial diagnostic such results will serve to distinguish peoples 
widely different from one another, but it is hardly probable that 
they will be reliable in the case of related tribes, Thus, a collection 
of Maya prints may be distinguished from an equal number of whites, 
but itmay be surmised that the Mayas could hardly be distinguished 
from an allied Indian tribe. 

4. The number sufficient to obtain reliable averages is not 
necessarily a large one, ag it has been shown that ftom sets of 13 
individuals similar results are obtained. The accuracy, however, 
increases with the number of prints employed, and, since the two 
hands show differences in amount of variation, it may be suggested 
that an ideal set for the study of the palms would consist of the left 
hands alone of 106 different individuals; for the soles, in the absence 
of knowledge concerning the relations of left and right, it would be 
safe to take the same, 

5. The greatest amount of variation observed is that seen in the 
white race, formed in all probability from a vast number of original 
ethnic elements ; and the least is that found in the Mayas, thus sug- 
gesting that the nearer one gets toa primitive race the less the 
amount of variation. 

6. The above fact (5) suggests the hypothesis that in an abso- 
lutely pure race there may be but one general type of palmar and 
plantar configuration, admitting slight variations due to difference in 
proportion between the areas and other elements. It is greatly to 
be desired that prints be obtained from the purest racial stocks now 
living, to prove o to disprove this hypothesis. 


APPENDIX 
The following tables show the main-line formulze and their relax 
tive occurrence in the palms of 100 females of the white race. They 
are taken from an article by the author in Poplar Science Monthly, 
September, 1903, by permission of the editor, Prof, J. McKeen 
Cattell 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF THE OZARK REGION OF MISSOURI 
By D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 


Ixrxopverion 

The southern part of Missouri presents an interesting and exten- 
sive field for archeological research, and one of which little is 
known. 

‘The surface of the southern half of the state, south of Missouri 
river, is very rough and irregular; the bluffs which extend along 
the Mississippi, and the ridges of Jefferson, St. Francois, and other 
border counties may be considered the foot-hills of the Ozarks, 
Which, as they continue westward, gradually rise until, in Green and 
Dallas counties, they attain an elevation of about two thousand feet. 
Throughout the region are many rapid streams of clear spring 
water; the Osage, the Gasconade, and many lesser streams flow 
northward and empty into the Missouri, while the James, the Black, 
and others flow in a southerly course and join White river, itself a 
tributary of the Arkansas. A great part of the country is covered 
with a hieavy growth of timber — oaks and cedars on the ridges and 
many varieties of soft wood in the lowlands, 

That the country was well adapted to the wants and require- 
ments of the native tribes is evident, and that it was at one time 
thickly peopled is shown by the great number of village or camp 
sites and other prehistoric remains which have been discovered. 
‘The existing evidence and remains of the Indian occupancy may be 
divided into three classes : 

1. Remains in the caves, 

2, Village and camp sites, 

3, Extensive groups of small mounds, 


1.—Tite: Caves 
Numerous caves exist in the limestone blufls bordering the Gas- 
conatle, the Piney (a branch of the Gasconade), the Niangua, and 
294 
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other streams throughout the Ozarks, Many are quite large; those 
near the Gasconade and Piney rivers usually consist of one large 
chamber having an opening from ten to fifteen feet in height and 
often fifty or sixty feet in width, while from the main chamber pas- 
sages lead to other cavities. Few caves are without a stream of 
clear, cold water several inches deep and four or five feet in width, 
In many itis possible to ascend the streams several hundred yards, 

The caves show evidence of having been occupied for a long 
period. At the openings are masses of wood ashes and charcoal, 
filling the space between the sides to a depth of five feet or more— 
in one cave the depth of the deposit is more than seven fect. The 
accumulations do not appear to be stratified, but apparently resulted 
from long-continued occupancy, Intermixed with the charcoal 
and ashes are implements of stone and bone, fragments of pottery 
vessels, and shells from the river beds, as well as bones of various 
animals, birds, and fishes, which served as food. Such vast quanti- 
ties of ashes are conclusive evidence that man occupied the caves 
during matiy generations, possibly centuries, 

In a cave near the Piney, a few miles above its mouth, isa small 
stream about three inches in depth and several (eet in width, which 
enters the main chamber through an opening not more than four 
feet in height. A few yards up the stream the passage widens sev- 
eral feet and continues so for a short distance; this was caused by 
pieces of chert having been detached from the mass, tw site. The 
stone had been quarried and used by the Indians, and the bed of 
the stream was strewn with broken and roughly-formed implements, 

‘This general description will apply to all caves in the valleys of 
the Gasconade-and Piney, as well as to many others in various 
parts of the Ozarks, No indications of the existence of man pre- 
ceding the modern Indian have as yet been discovered in the caves. 


TL. —Vintace ann Camy Stres: 

‘The village and camp sites occur in the bottoms, on the banks 
of the rivers. Where two streams unite there is always evidenice of 
‘a settlemient; in several instances stone implements may be found 
scattered over an area of ten acres of more, indicating the site of a 
large village. An extensive village site exists on the right bank of 
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the Gasconade, a few miles below the mouth of the Piney, Near 
the center is a shell-heap, fifty or sixty feet in length, in which have 
been found fragments of pottery vessels and broken implements of 
stone and bone. Another site, although smaller, occupies the level 
area on the left bank of the Gasconade opposite the mouth of the 
Little Piney. On the right bank of the Piney, at the mouth of 
Spring creek, are the remains of an extensive settlement, near the 
center of which is a large shell-heap. 

Graves are found on the summit of the bluffs overlooking the 
streams and lowlands. ‘The bodies had been placed either upon the 
surface or in a slight depression made by removing the thin layer 
of earth and mold which covered the rocks. Upon and over the 
remains were placed stones, forming heaps from two to four feet in 
height. Only small fragments of bone remain, and few ornaments 
or objects of stone of pottery are ever found in contact with the 
burials. 

A large settlement was also situated at the mouth of the Finey, 
in Pulaski county; and, indeed, evidence of camps may be found on 
every prominent and desirable point along the water-courses. 

In the valleys of James and White rivers, sites are even more 
numerous and more clearly defined than in the vicinity of the Gas- 
conade. ‘That part of the state being thinly settled, much of the 
bottom land has not been cultivated, consequently many of the 
ancient sites remain as they were left by the Indians. 

‘A very important and apparently extensive site is situated on 
the E ¥4, of lot 1,5, W. 14 of Sec. 9, Tp. 22, R. 23, Stone county, 
on the left bank of White river. Near the center of the site were 
found four large sandstone mortars, the concavity of the largest 
being about fifteen inches in diameter and six inches in depth, 
while the block of stone was more than two feet in thickness. 
Mortars of similar form, though much smaller, were found on many. 
sites along both rivers. One interesting specimen was found on 
the village site situated on the E 34 of Sec. 22, Tp. 23, R, 24, Stone 
county, on the lef bank of James river. A rectangular block of 
sandstone has been used, the concave surface being six inches in 
diameter. A village covering several acres was once situated on 
on the left bank of White river, near the mouth of Bull creek, in. 
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Taney county ; while only a few miles’ below, on the opposite side 
of the river, were indications of a much larger settlement. Numer- 
ous camp sites were discovered on the banks of the river, and were 
always found where creeks entered the larger streams. 

‘Quantities of stone implements were found scattered over the 
surface of the twenty or more sites which were examined in the 
valleys of James and White rivers, but not a fragment of pottery. 
was discovered, Evidently earthenware was neither made nor used 
by the occupants of these villages. On the other hand, while many 
potsherds are found on the ancient sites along the Piney and the 
Gasconade, no stone mortars have ever been discovered there. The 
entire region is worthy of careful and thorough examination ; the 
results would be of scientific value and doubtless many interesting 
specimens would be revealed. 

‘These numerous sites, some of which are very extensive, cer- 
tainly indicate the existence, during some former time, of a large 
population in the valleys of the Ozarks. 


TIT. —Grovts of Suats. Mouxns 

On the high plateau of Dallas county, north of the Niangua, 
which is a tributary of the Osage, are extensive groups of small, 
low, artificial mounds. In one a fire-bed was discovered beneath 
only a few inches of earth and vegetable mold ; in another a small 
arrowpoint was found near the original surface ; but neither objects 
nor indications of fire were discovered in any other mound, al- 
though many were examined. ‘These mounds occur in groups of 
from one hundred to one hundred and fity; within an area smaller 
than ten square miles, eight hundred and sixty were counted. 
They are placed in parallel rows, usually along water-courses or 
‘on the westem slopes. Many of the mounds were measured and 
the average diameter found to be forty-five feet, elevation twenty 
seven inches. 

No indications of villages were discovered in the vicinity of the 
‘mounds, anc! no implements of stone or bone were found on the sur- 
face. It is difficult to conceive for what purpose the mounds were 
erected, unless to serve as elevated sites upon which the habitations 
were placed. If this be the correct explanation, there should cer- 
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tainly be indications of the occupancy, either in the form of imple- 
ments or of ashes and charcoal, Nothing of this character, how- 
ever, is found, and the absence of graves in the vicinity is also diffi- 
cult to explain, 

Near Iron Mountain, in St. Frangois county, more than five 
hundred of these small mounds, arranged in parallel rows following 
the direction of the water-courses, were counted within a radius of 
three miles. The most interesting group is situated in the valley 
west of Iron Mountain, One mound of this group is shown in plate 
xit.. No objects or graves were discovered in the vicinity, 

A group of some fifty similar mounds is situated on the right 
bank of the Meramec, about six miles above its mouth, in Jefferson 
county. A few mounds of the same type are also found on the 
bank of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the River des Peres, 
within the eity of St. Louis, 

Many other mound groups are known to exist in different locali- 
ties, but the description of one is applicable to all. 
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“CASCO FOOT” IN THE FILIPINO 
By GEORGE A. SKINNER 


Away back in the obscurity of prehistoric times, someone in the 
archipelago which we call the Philippines built a boat for the naviga- 
tion of the rivers of those islands, What the type of the primitive 
‘boat was is difficult to determine, perhaps, but from the lack of change 
that has characterized the people since anything has been known 
about them, one may assume that the modification in structure, if 
any has occurred, has been gradual and not greatly marked. The 
presence of certain peculiarities of the people who spend their lives 
on these boats attracted the attention of the writer soon after 
arriving in the Philippines, and the abnormal development of the 
feet especially interested him. ‘There were but few opportunities to 
‘obtain photographs of the feet, but the accompanying illustration 
(pl. xin, 2) shows a notable example. 

‘A brief description of the cascos, as these boats are called, may 
throw some light on the peculiar foot-development — deformity, 
one is tempted to call it— but as such feet are very useful to their 
‘owners in plying their particular vocation, one must consider that 
feet of this formation are an attempt on the part of nature to adapt 
‘these people to their occupation. 

The cascos, as observed in the northern and central parts of 
Luzon, vary in length from twenty to more than a hundred feet, 
‘This description applies to the river boats and not to the sea-going 
cascos, ‘There are seven pieces in these cascos—a bottom 
plank, four side planks, the bow post, and the stern piece, What- 
‘ever the length of the boat, the planks forming the sides and bottom 
are always in single lengths, and this seems to limit their size, as T 
have never seen one with jointed planking. Along the edges of the 
planks, where they come in contact with the bottom or side pieces, 
a row of holes, about six or eight inches apart and nearly an inch 
in diameter, are bored, and by means of these holes the planks are 
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laced together with rattan thongs, Two of the side planks are 
Somewhat narrower than the other two, and these are first laced to 
the bottom and to the bow post. Then the wider planks are laced 
to the ones last mentioned, forming an overlapping joint with the 
wider plank outside. The stern piece is then put in place and like- 
wise secured by Iacinig. All the holes are then calked with cocoa- 
Aut fiber, which is first dipped in pitch or tar, if the builders happen 
to have it, ‘The general form of the casco is that of boatis the world 
over. Their lines asa rule are graceful and they are surprisingly 
seaworthy. When the hull is completed, strong bamboo poles are 
placed across the upper surface of the upper plarik, and the ends 
Project about three feet over the side in the medium and large boats, 
proportionately less in the amall ones. A boat about a hundred feet 
long usually approximates five feet deep, and these proportions are 
relatively maintained whether the casco isa large or a small one. 
To the projecting poles smaller bamboo poles are laced longi- 
tudinally, forming a running-board, on which the boatmen stand 
when pushing the craft up-stream, Across the running-board, at 
intervals of ten or twelve inches, are laced bamboo strips, against 
which the toes are braced when the boatis: propelled. A covering, 
made of a variety of palm leaves, on light butt strong barboo frames, 
reaches nearly the whole length of the casco, thus protecting the 
‘occupants and cargo alike from-sun and rain, At the stern is a 
small elevated ptatform, just high enough to enable the pilot, who 
Stations himself at that point, to view the length of the vesscl. A. 
glance at the illustration (pl. xi1t, 1) will probably make the deserip= 
tion clearer. 

To propel ithe easco the bugatdores (boatmen) use long: bamboo 
poles, one énd of which is armed with a spike, while the other 
has a knob of polished wood which rests against the shoulder. 
When the sturt is to be made the men place these poles in position 
against the shoulder, then’ commence to push by walking toward: 
the end of the casco. When the load is heavy, or the bout is be- 
ing propelled up-stream, the effort required is very great, and ander 
such circumstances both hands and both feet are used, the entire 
weight of the body and all the strength of each man resting on the 
knob of his pole, the other end of course resting <n the bottom of 
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the river. ‘The toes and hands both grasp the cross-pieces on the 
running-board, or the feet may even be elevated until they rest. on 
the casco covering. The positions will be understood readily by 
noting the attitudes of the men represented in the photograph, 

‘The second man has just commenced to push, the third one is 
well toward the middle of his exertion, while the fourth and the 
first ones are just completing a turn and are ready to walk: toward 
the bow of the casco to start again. The third man is using both 
hands and both feet as mentioned above. The constant usc of 
the toes in this work leads to a peculiar and very great develop- 
ment of the feet. The great toe is especially large and is sep- 
arated from the other toes until it somewhat resembles a thumb. 
The prehensile properties of the toes is remarkable, not only in 
these casco men but in children and in the Filipinos in general. 
If they drop a small article they almost invariably pick it up with 
the toes and place it in the hand with the foot without stooping ; 
indeed I have seen this done when a basket of eggs was balanced 
on the head, 

The feet represented in the illustration were observed on a well- 
developed, middle-aged man, who had spent all his life on the cascos ; 
but as we had no language in common I could not obtain his his- 
tory, and it was with some difficulty that I persuaded him that 
no harm would come to him if he posed in front of the camera. 
The feet shown are quite typical of these boatmen, and although T 
saw many, this was the only one whom I had an opportunity to 
photograph, The skin of the bottom of the feet is of leathery 
hardness, for the fect: are seldom covered except on occasion of 
great ceremony, and then only with sandals. The general museu- 
Jar development of these men is often superb, 

Another peculiarity of the casco-men is the development of 
What has the appearance of a fatty tumor on the shoulders, where 
the pole rests while they exercise all their strength against 
but they seem to suffer no inconvenience therefrom, A single 
effort made by a person unaccustomed to the task will at once 
demonstrate how necessary this protection is. The *' tumor," or 
cushion, appears to develop soon after the work is begun in youth, 
and it remains throughout life with little or no change. I have ex- 
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amined these casco propellors in youth and in extreme age, but 
could detect no difference in this shoulder growth by the sense of 
touch. Whether it disappears after a man stops work I am unable 
to say from observation, although it probably would pass away to a 
large extent. 

T have never observed the abnormal development of the feet in 
the children, hence it appears to be an occupation development and 
not hereditary, But, as mentioned above, the prehensile function 
of the toes takes place early in life, largely because the feet are 
unhampered by shoes. 


SOME EXPLODED THEORIES CONCERNING SOUTH- 
WESTERN ARCHEOLOGY 


By U. FRANCIS DUFF 


Since the beginning of systematic inyestigation in regard to the 
archeological and ethnological problems of the southwestern por- 
tion of the United States, many theories —or perhaps I should say 
‘guesses — concerning them have been exploded, 

‘Among these iridescent dreams and wild imaginings, bom of 
fancy and a very limited knowledge of the subject, may be men- 
tioned the exaggerated estimates of early population. In this, misled 
by the great number of ruins of pueblos, clif-dwellings, and cavate 
lodges, the exuberant genius of the observer has had full sway, 
Some have declared the population ran into the millions, One 
writer, who had made an investigation of the remains in the valley 
of the Rio Verde in Arizona, estimated the number of people once 
occupying it as having been a million and a half, which is, in all 
probability, twenty-five or thirty times the number of Indians ever 
existing at any one time in the territory now covered by New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah combined, 

For many and various reasons the sedentary Indians of the 
Southwest changed the location of their homes very frequently. 
‘This might have been the result of disease, of a failure of water, 
scarcity of game, or other cause. A great many changes were no 
doubt the result of sickness, for when an epidemic begins its ravages, 
the primitive intelligence of the Indian instantly attaches to it some 
‘superstitious significance, and his most available remedy is to flee 
from it, One may therefore imagine what a ruinous mass a many- 
storied pueblo, consisting frequently of hundreds of rooms, and 
without even the semblance of sanitary protection, would become 
in the course of years. To avoid total destruction on the breaking 
out of a contagious disease, prompt removal to another site would 
be a necessity. Long drought in any one part of the country 
might produce the same result, and no doubt often did so. There 
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are but two inhabited pueblos in the entire Southwest — Acoma and 
Isleta— that are now on the sites which they occupied at the time 
of Coronado’s entrada in 1340. Many pueblos were abandoned 
also through missionary influence, the missionaries aiming at a 
policy of concentration in order that they could administer to them 
morceasily. The Pueblo revolt in 1680 resulted in the desertion of 
practically all the Indian towns, and the nomad tribes, through cott- 
stant depredation on their more peaceful neighbors, frequently caused 
the latter to abandon their villages and move to other sites. This 
Constant changing of location, probably for ages before the historl= 
cal period began, accounts, in part at least, for the large number of 
ruins scattered throughout the valleys and mountain ranges of the 
Southwest. 

Chatles F, Lummis, the able investigator of out southwestern 
country, asserts that “the Pueblos never counted 30,000 souls.” 
This is the figure also given by A. F, Bandelier and practically 
agreed to by Cosmos Mindeleff in the Thirteenth Anwual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, The Pueblo population of 
the region in 1903, according to the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is less than 10,000. 

Another popular fallacy is the belief that the cliffdwellers and 
the pueblo or village Indians were distinct and separate races, No 
doubt the eliftdweller originally lived in villages situated in’ the 
valleys oF on the mesas, and was driven to occupy the great nat- 
ural cavities in the sides of the chasms that here sear the land, 
simply because they offered a greater degree of security against 
marauding tribes than did the more exposed type of habitation, 
On investigation it appears that many of the centers of cliff occu 
pancy had other villages in connection with them, situated either 
in the lowlands along usually near-by streams, or on adjacent 
heights, While these eyries might have offered other inducement 
to their occupants, it evidently was safety, or at least a reasonable 
degree of security, that caused them to put themselves to the end- 
{ess labor of getting their supplies up the faces of the almost ap- 
palling cliffs in which many of their homes were built; 

Some have ventured the assertion, which has been believed by. 
many uninformed persons, that the clif-dweller was a dwarf, basing 
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the statement on the fact that the doors of their dwellings are seldom 
more than three or four feet high and relatively narrow. This mode 
of construction was a most natural one, for a low door, which would 
put an invader to the necessity of stooping to enter, could be more 
easily defended than a large one, and would be better protection 
from severe weather. An examination ot the human remains found 
in the cliff-dwellings proves conclusively that the inhabitants of these 
lofty abodes were people of ordinary size, and that they were no 
more dwarfs than were the mound-builders giants. 

In view of the facts mentioned, it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the theories of the advocates of a belief in a former vast 
population in the prehistoric Southwest — such as that the people 
‘were entirely swept away by some great pestilence, that they mi- 
grated in a body, or that they were driven out by fumes emanating, 
from volcanic eruptions. 

While traditions of migrations exist among all the tribes, many 
of the latter probably: being made up of accretions from other tribes, 
as in the case of the Navaho and the Hopi, there is no evidence 
whatever that any great exodus has occurred. 

‘The dead are not found scattered promiscuously through the 
ruins, but, almost without exception, are observed to have been laid 
away with the usual rites. This fact would also preclude the possi- 
bility of any great massacre having taken place. 

Bandelier mentions what has, beyond question, been a potent 
means of decrease in the population —the constant inter-lalling in 
the tribes on the charge of being possessed of evil spirits and of 
practising witchcraft. Sorcery, indeed, is practised even at the pres- 
ent time, as recorded by Mr Lummis and others, and as the rec- 
ords of the civil courts of New Mexico show. Intertribal wars 
and wars with the Spaniards have been even more disastrous. 

It has even recently been stated in print, with a view of sub- 
stantiating a belief in the great antiquity of southwestern occu- 
ancy, that ears of com embedded in lava have been taken from 
ruins in central New Mexico, ‘This apparently lavafied corn has 
more likely resulted from the destruction of the village or vil- 
lages by fire, certain of the materials of which the walls were 
composed vitrifying through the intense heat of the burning 
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timbers and running over the corn stored in some of the rooms of 
the structure! 

‘The “Gran Quivira”” myth to the effect that the place was the 
depository of vast wealth, was long ago exploded by Bandelier, and 
later in a popular article by Mr Lummis, published in Scribner's 
Magazine for April, 1893, afterward reprinted in his delightful vol- 
ume, The Land of Poco Tiempo, 

At different times reports of finds of gold in southwestern ruins 
haye been circulated, but the best information later obtainable tended. 
onily to disprove them, Nor hive any precious stones been discov= 
ered, aside from turquoise beads and ornaments, of which those 
found in Pueblo Bonito, in Chaco eafion, by Mr G, H. Pepper of 
the Hyde Expedition, are the most noteworthy, 

Science demands only facts, and it is well that all adventitious 
and extraneous matter—the cobwebs of tradition and the crude 
imaginings of the ill-informed —should be swept away. In this 
work Messrs A. F, Bandelier, Charles F, Lummis, and those con 
nected with the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington have 
been widely recognized factors, and it may now be said that, largely” 
through their efforts, southwestern archeology and ethnology have 
been placed on a scientific basis, 





"Owing to the belle preralmt in the Southwest, expecially la central and qrestert 
New Mexico, of the exttence of pte ruins within the reat lavn flow io the viciity of 
‘Mont Taylor (locally called San Miteo), I made « special investigniog of the questian 
‘in 1897 and op, pursuing every che encountered and Gually tracing the origin of the 
‘myth 10.4 cowboy, residing in the vicinity of San Kalne, near Geant Staton, atthe Sa 
Fe Vocibe Rallrond. This individual t was aerted, ‘hile rounding-op stray cate in 
saipair, bal seen the rains, the walls of which were of stove, and at the lava, bail 
poured in the dos ant window openings. When 1 offer to reward him handsomely if 
hhe would take me tothe spo, he denied having sexn any ruins of the character mentioned, 
not was { able to obtain more definite laformution from four local surveyors who, ba 
treversed the country daring many years, Later search resulted ely in the disseny — 
iin the is of the ce olin steam, to be aure,—of some rele scan wall tat 
had een constrctnd at period long subseyurat fo the tow and at points nt actually 
sos yEnc om mah al mney Prot Da hs fa aed 
in several lecaliies in New Mexico, but there iit bt that the incrasttion eonoith 
fk of lars tof ag trom the immense communal ovens, such a thoxe eocaverel by 
‘he Hemenway Expedition inthe Salado valley of Arizona, —Epiton, 





HEREDITARY RESEMBLANCES IN THE BRAINS OF 
THREE BROTHERS’ 


ity EDWARD ANTHONY SPITZKA 


To demonstrate the influence of heredity in the configuration of 
the human brain has long been the wish of brain anatomists. A 
few cases of brains of new-born twins and triplets are on record? but 
owing to the comparatively primitive degree of individual differentia 
tion in the disposition of the cerebral fissures and gyves in the brains 
of the new-born, no safe conclusion could be reached, Noadequate 
adult material of this kind has been described except the brains of 
the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son, which it 
was the writer's good fortune to obtain for comparative study four 
years ago It may be mentioned here that in the Seguin brains 1 
attributed certain interesting points of resemblance to hereditary 
transmission. TL again had the good fortune to test the question of 
cenicephalic morphological transmission in the brains of three brothers 
who'were recently executed together for a murder in New York 
state, Through the kindness of the prison officials, notably Mr 
George Deyo, the warden, and Dr J. B, Ransom, the prison’ physi~ 
cian, it was my privilege to perform the autopsies, and T naturally 
~~ Read efore the Ansociation of American Anatomists, Seventeeuth sewsion, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, December 29, 1903. 

IN. Ridinger, Ueber dle Hire voo Zwilingen, Ait, ctws., Ergtnzungyhelt. x, 
1% Bah, 1964, pr ATT. Ge Retalus, Das Mennchenbirn, Stockholoy, 897, Texts 1 90, 
‘Walleyer, Ucher Gebie von Diillingen, Corrvspomdenssl, a aewticl, Ge f Antrepales 





session, 1900, pp. 70-92} Pile. Med. fowr., vit, Noo 471, Apel 6, 190%, pp. 680 
688. E, A. Spiteka, The Redundancy of the Preinsala fv the Hraias Of Distinguished 
Edvcated Men, Sy ¥ Mok, Record, 11%, No. 4597 Jane 15, 190%, pp. 940-943. 
Since the publication of my paper on Thee Eskiino Brains” (fmerican Jonrwal 
“of Anatomy, wk. 12, No yp 25-1, 1902), 1 bave been Informed by Liewlenant 
Peary that  Nook-tsh'” and’ ‘+ Ahowee-th” were father and daughter, Aa in the exe 
‘of the Seguins, the absence of the other parent's brain serioaaly lnterferex with the seazchy 
for conclusive evidences of beretitary txximision, 
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‘views of the three Van Wormer eains, 


Fic. 6.—Dorsal, ventral, sad Lateral 
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directed my attention especially to the brains. The opportunity 
afforded by this triple execution was certainly most rare, and a simi- 
lar case will not soon Occur again, unless it be during some wide- 
spread epidemic of a fatal disease, or in the course of an overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe:! 

To doubt that heredity plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of the brain were to cast aside a vast array of facts which 
prove any portion of the body-structure to be rigorously limited by 
this factor. ‘The transmission of ancestral conditions is-a matter of 
everyday observation, if we but compare the physical and mental 
traits of blood relatives. If we recall the many families of musi- 
cians, families of linguists, families of biologists; or the French 
orphan child mentioned by Darwin as having been brought up out 
of France, yet shrugging like his ancestors; or recalling, on the 
other hand, those sad cases of transmission of insanity, of alcohol- 
ism, of epilepsy, in short, of most any kind of disease or defect, the 
far-reaching importance of this life-force must be manifest to every- 
one. Nevertheless, the problem of why “‘like begets like" is one 
of the most complex topics of biology. With this, the anatomical 
structure of the human brain is the most complex of all the organs. 
The study, then, of “ brain-heredity” were difficult enough if more 
material were at hand. Our inquiries in this direction are rendered 
still more difficult by that other great though not yet thoroughly 
understood law of organic evolution —the law of variation. If no 
two animals and no two plants can be said to be exactly alike, this 
is certainly true of the brains of men. ‘The surface of the human 
brain, while it is patterned in, accordance with a general ground- 
plan presenting the same essential features in all normal brains, yet 
shows, if examined in detail, many differences recognizable not only 
in. the brains of different races and individuals, but-also in the two 
cerebral halves of the same individual. The primary fissures and 
certain other stable formations of the cerebrum do not exhibit many 
marked modifications in different brains, But there are other parts 

Vithe weiter has recently learnt! ofthe acquisition, by Profestor 1 F. Barker of 
Chicago, of the brains of two brothers in De Sanger Brown's series of hereditary ataxia 
(Pree. Aisociation of American Anatomists, Sixteenth session, 1902). It is also possible: 
that the brains of Dr C,H, E. Bischoll and his-son, the anatomist, T. 1. W. Bischot 
‘have been preserved in the Manich collection, 
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subject to great range of variation —parts which, morphologically 
speaking, are in a state of unstable equilibrium" in the evolution= 
ary process, Peculiarities of anatomical configuration of this class, 
Uncommon enough in the general run of brains as they come to the 
hands of anatomists, if similarly reproduced in the brains of blood= 
relatives may, I think, be confidently brought forward as evidences 









Fro, 7-—Showing the anuveal form of the parocelplta) 
fire (Jet aide). content with the occipital, separated 
from the parietal bys slightly depressed parocepital 
‘wthovas, nod. characterized in each ase by an opercule: 
‘om, indented by the ahaded portion, The fourth figure 
shows the asual arrangement, 


of hereditary resemblance, Such evidences 
were found in the brains of these three 
brothers, and I shall here call attention to 
some of the points sustaining this proposi- 
tion. 

Tt may as well be stated here that while 
the brothers resembled each other in outward physiognomy as well 
as in general physique, they differed with reference to the size of 
the head, although the conformation was quite similar, It was 
found that the youngest of the three had the largest head and the 
heaviest brain, while the eldest had the smallest head and the lightest 
brain.' In the absence of an anthropometric life-record it is im 

"The aathropinetic data in ese exes ae given i the writer's report of the pot 


‘morte examinalon in Zhe Deity Mdlcal, wo, y Nov 44 Feb. 8 1904, und, bleh, 
Science, Nov. 27, 1903, p, 699. 


my 
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possible to say to what this difference in head-size and brain-weight 
is actually due. The more likely explanation may be found in the 
fact that there had occurred a somatic improvement with each sue~ 





6 

Pic, 8,—Mesl view of peracental regon of both hemicerebra in the three braint 
Note separation of the paracentral fsure { Pare.) from the supereallosal (Spc) ta four 
(1, 5.4.5) of the a bemboereis, while the remaining two (2 and 6) resemble exch 
ther, ‘Note lio the oblique inteaparacental in ¥, 3, 4,80 §, while in 3 and 6 there Is 
1 carved element. 


cessive birth, expressed by a larger size of the head in the third as 
compared with the first born. 

The form of the brains, like that of the heads, is similar in all 
three (ig, 6); viewed dorsally, the narrower and less bulging left 
frontal lobe is seen to be a characteristic feature in all three brains ; 
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this is. particularly marked in Willis, the eldest, ‘The relative pro- 
Portions of the various cerebral parts are much the same as ascer- 
tained by carefull measurements, Although the cerebra differ in 
absolute size, the callosum is of exactly the same length in all 
three; nor do the dimensions of the cerebellum and pons differ 
materially in the three. 

To come to the details of the cerebral markings, I wish to call 
attention to the similarity of the gyral physiognomy —a similarity 
which would appeal to the average skilled observer if they were 
placed in juxtaposition with, say, any other three brains taken at 
hazard. Further than this, however, I desire to point out (fig. 7) 
the unusual form of the paroccipital fissure, confluent with the 
occipital by the cephalic stipe, separated from the parietal fissure by 
a slightly depressed parocciptal isthmus, and characterized in each 
‘case by an operculation, i. ¢., the subpasietal portion tends to lap 
over the paroccipital gyre, I do not recall ever having seen quite 
such a formation in over two hundred brains carefully examined in 
this region in particular, and its recurrence upon the same side in 
the brains of three brothers, born, respectively, four and two years 
apart, is certainly striking. Vet further we note (fig. 8) the separa- 
tion of the paracentral from the supercallosal in four of the six 
hemicerebra, while the remaining two resemble each other, Other 
similarities are to be found in the disposition of the left superfron= 
tals, and of the right supercentrals, with adjacent paramesial 
clements. | The right postcentral fissures are almost exactly alike 
in two (Willis and Fred). ‘The combination of these with other 
minor similarities lend great weight to the supposition that they 
are hereditary signs and not fortuitous, 


THE TAPEHANEK DIALECT OF VIRGINIA 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


On May 21, 1607, just a week after the landing of the English 
on the peninsula that was to form the site of the settlement called 
Jamestown, Captain Newport, with a party of twenty-three men, 
Started up the river on a voyage of discovery, and finally reached 
the Indian village of Powhatan,! one of the residences of the “great 
emperor” of the country, consisting of about a dozen wigwams 
situated upon a high bank on the left side of the stream, a few 
miles below the lower falls? On attempting to proceed beyond this 
place, the explorers found their passage impeded by “ great craggy 
stones in the midst of wide, violent, and shallow rapids, and were 
obliged to turn the prow of their pinnace in a homeward direction, 

Captain John Smith, who was one of the party, tells us that, 
on the return voyage, Captain Newport “intended to have visited 
Paspahegh and Tappahanocke,” but, observing something in the 
behavior of the natives at Wynauk? that led him to fear that the 
Tndians around the fort might be engaged in some mischief, he took 
advantage of a change in the wind and returned with all speed to 
Jamestown, where he discovered that his suspicions had been well 
founded, We are here introduced, for the first time, to two words 
which were destined to figure somewhat prominently in the accounts 
of the colony ; the first, because it was the name (as the ears of the 
settlers caught it) of a “‘churlish and treacherous nation,” residing 






"the fil of the upper end of King’s river," 
paprchoomg (le. popuatchbung), The wort stands for AsoMiki? ming, * where 
Perle arig sean tant Ne gta a 

A “law meadow poi” about 3 miles above Jamestown, Wind, «strongcented 
wood,’ was, in the Reanoke, Viegola and) Lenape dialects, the name of the smalas 
tree, The namie has been preserved inthe frm of Weyanoke, a8 that of & village sta: 
sted upon the pont, ia Charles City county. 
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about cight miles above Jamestown, which claimed the land of 
which the English had taken possession, and which, as well as 
the territory itself, derived its name from some previously existing 
wirkance; and the second, because it was one of the appellations 
of a people on the south side of the river whose ruler, like the 
twiréance of Paspahegh, on the opposite side, was the “ contracted 
enemy of the English," and never suffered an opportunity of com- 
mitting some act of hostility to escape him, until a threat from Pow- 
hatan had the effect of putting a quietus upon both chieftains, and 
of causing them to exhibit a more friendly spirit toward the Otasan- 
tasuwak? whose progress they had jealously watched. 

‘The chief town of the Tapahanocks was situated ten or twelve 
miles above Jamestown, on the east side of a creek called, accord 
ing to Strachey, Coiacohanauke? 

In the latter part of the year, after making three brief explora: 
tions of the “country of Chickahamania,"* Captain Smith set out 
on December 10th to make a thorough exploration of the tiver 
that flowed through it. After proceeding about seventy miles he 
‘Was captured by a hunting party under command of Opechankanu! 
the mirdance of Pamaunkee,* who took him by a circuitous route 

¥See Appendix B, 

Oit!vanttin weans, pomibly, ‘wearer of leg-coverings,’ the reference being t 
the bracches and Hong hove worn by the newcomer. The ody-yarments worn by the 
‘Englih were likened by the Indians to their own winter mantles of sia, aod called by 
them by the suine nuine ma’GAtdiry, or, in another dialect, ma/tsAthite (Inter on, core 
‘opted by the Engllh to method), = Ojibwe mi iiphde a woman's pttcot ity 


een tr Mme pened at does not conform tw the contours of 
Eo 

tea il ety ah ch aime 
pc tees a eee mea 
Ronnoke sald! bre, = Milicite Aide, = Lenape Aiahdére, = Caniba dadéw, <= Ojibwe 
gaidihh, — Cree bytes, ‘The steam bs now called Upper Chipoa, or Chipoak's creek j 





‘clearing,’ literally, + yrept off,’ scraped 
i soaie other words to give the meine «sort 
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through several native towns, and, after a march of five days, re- 
turned with him to Orapaks,' one of Powhatan's hunting towns in 
the vicinity of the. place where he was taken prisoner. ‘Then, in 
another journey, the objective point of which was Werawocomoco,* 
where Powhatan was then living, they led him to the residence of 
wiriance Keketou,' in Pemaunkee. This "kind king” took him in 
charge and escorted him toa place called Topahanock, a “king- 
dom.” situated on a creek flowing from the north into a river of the 
same name. 

“This river of Topahanock,” says Smith," seemeth in breadth 
not much Jesse then that we dwell vpon. At the mouth of the 
Riueris.a Countrey called Cuttatawomen ; vpwards, Maraughtacim, 
Topahanock, Appamatuch* and Nanstaugstacum.” ‘The river is laid 
down in Smith's map of 1612 as the Toppahanock, a name by 
which it was known, by the whites at least, as late as 1640." 
In his General! Historie (1624) Smith retains the name Toppa- 
hanock for the river, but changes the name of the town, which 
received its appellation from the creck on which it way situ 
ated (and which doubtless gave its name indirectly to the river) 
to Rapahanock while some of the writers from whose narratives 
Smith compiled « part of his work refer to the stream as the 
“river which some [Indians] call Rapahanocke, others Tapa- 
hanocke.” Since the letters T and R which form the initials of 
these two names would seem, from a phonetic view point (more 
especially to those unacquainted with the mechanism of speech), to 

‘Spelled alas Onypier, the name apparently of a eep pond or small body of water 
(pide) ina depression of lund (dro, for wary) 

1 Wirtodha! mika, “fertile Wai"; & tract about two miles in breadth on the enst 
side of what ls now known as Timber Neck hay, on York tiver, 

"Atel, toe harangs,’ ‘makes speeches,” = Nipissing ATA¢, <= Natick Klaas, 
ae. 

«Al plmatteke, curved river,* » designation for the part of « tidal river in which = 
‘band existe; verbally, aptmarietmy, ‘the viver males « curve," ‘turns about,’ The 
‘name waa applied in Virginia to several places situated in the viisity of »river-bend, and 
bm ‘toan Indian village near a curve fa James river, the site of what is now 

Husdred. The village gave its mame’ to Appomattox river, the river of 
pos ‘Apemateks, who lived in the illage just mentioned. 
The fint river up the West James River... the sent 4 Chattes River 
1 and the third ts called by the Indian waive Tapahanuke.”'— Perfeur Description 
of Virginia (649), ka Fonce's Tract, vol 1 
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stand so wide apart as to preclude the idea that one name was a 
corrupt form of the other, due to a mishearing, it has doubtless been 
supposed by readers of the early history of Virginia that the words 
‘were formed from roots of an entirely different meaning. Such is 
not the case, however, for the two names are really coradicate, as 
is shown by a careful study of the “Dictionarie of the Indian Lan- 
guage” appended to Strachey's Historie of Trauaile into Virginia, 
which reveals the fact that in the confederacy aver which Powhatan 
ruled there were spoken three Algonquian dialects, viz.: (1) an R- 
dialect (that of Powhatan and his family), probably the most widely 
diffused and exhibiting some local differences ; (2) an Ndialect and 
(3) a peculiar speech resembling the dialects of the Cree group in 
the use of the letter 4, ix certain positions, for the r, 1, n, 5, and sh of 
the dialects of the other groups of the Algonquian language. 


SOME ALGONQUIAN LinTTER-CHANGES 

In the Cree group? of dialects, which for various reasons, phonetic 
especially, may be regarded as the oldest of the Algonquian family, 
the consonant # (1) as the initial Jetter of a limited number of roots,? 
but (2) more especially, and always, when it directly follows the 
vocali¢ initial @ oF 4 of a root ; or (3) is the characteristic ofa root’; 
or (4) is the initial or “ energizing” letter of the termination of ani- 


at is menos by an RL oF Nelle nee in which fw conta poctions, wo 
' such postans end, in toot oF fn the grammatical portion of a word, one of these 
thee ltlers is wied to the exclusion of the (wo others ‘Sach substations or perutne 
Hone wre tnde according t certain laws of Algooulan leter-change, aad it by mere 
*aprice, since in such an event any dialect woul be rendered unintelligible and be con- 
‘ered nto mere jargon. An Todian using an A-diaect exnnot pronounce the leiens 
off, aud here ty no reason whatever why he should be able todo x0; bat ae who 
Speake ao: or a. Zodialct mst necewsarly be able to promotince m,alace this leter ib 
the inltial of certain particles that are common to all Algonquian, dialects, and cannot 
uivlorg way change without rendering them meauingten 

£When I speale of Cree, I refer more pariclary to the dialect called. Pratie Cree 
(Gree pepesty 0 called" a8 Fire Lacimbe styles it), which ir speen by larger pop: 
ulation und with greater purity aod elegance than are the other dialect, and hes under 
seen fewer phowaic changes nad been ls nuenced by contact with the Ojfowen, 

"Of the 424 roots ant radical words with initial, recorded Pete Lecuhe's Dies 
tomnaire dele Langue Crise 63 are pels Yo Cree. Of the remainder, o ave paso 
{is soe capes with» chaige Of to its onan) fto Ojibwe alone 21 hate Ofc aad 


atious other dialectic groups; and. 6 lave the ro 
‘undergone the change of ¢ to r, 1, and 
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mate transitive verbs ; or (5) is the initial letter of the termination of 
certain inanimate verbal adjectives and impersonal verbs, is, as 
‘rufe, represented in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups by 
1,4, 0t 1, oF, in cases (1) and (3) by ¥ (consonant) in Niantic-* 

The 4, 4, or sf of Cree is often represented in the dialects of 
other groups by s, s#, or sh (or guttural ch in Minsi), as (6) the 
characteristic of a root ; (7) in the formatives of active verbs; (8) 
in particles that modify the sense of words; and (9) in certain rad- 
ical words and generic nominal suffixes, 

The use, as above noted, of the linguo-dental /, in the position 
occupied in the dialects of the other Algonquian groups, by one or 
another of the linguo-dentals 1, /, of r, is a characteristic peculiarity 
of Cree, which is differentiated into dialects by the employment, i 
certain positions, again, of th, y (consonant), 7, 4, and m, which, lke 
4, correspond to the », /,and # of other Algonquian groups; but 
Cree never interchanges its group-characterizing ¢ with the #, ¥4 7, 
{and m of its own dialects. A study of Algonquian phonetics 
scems to show that this ¢ is a survival from the primitive Algonquian 
language, of which Cree (* properly so called”) may be regarded 
as the eldest daughter. 





EXAMPLES OF THE ADOVE RULES OF LETTER-CHANGIE 


1. Cree AkA, ‘to melt,’ = Lenape rink, ink, = Ojibwe ming, = Vir~ 
ini rang, 

2. Cree dts'm, ‘beneath,’ = Ojibwe dad'm, = Natick and Narragan- 
sett und'm, = Lenape drm, alam, = Caniba dram. 

Cree it (adverbial prefix), ‘thus,’ “in such a manner," = Ojibwe 
In, = Natick an, < Lenape #r, 2, = Virginia 2, = Caniba ar, 
‘strange,! = Nipissing pin, = Ojibwe Ain,== Lenape fir, 
Penobscot pif, 
speak to him,’ = Ojibwe nin gitnina, = Old 
Nipiasing mi galdila, — Caniba négeriira, = Natick nekendnat, 









Two corlous exception Yo rule ($) are found (the datéct that was spoken Inthe 
vielnity of Jamestown. 1 refer to the words ma/HAthirr, *Kt hangs badly! the ame 
for n skin mantle ub ALAEALARY?, “it is beayed,” whence, by epheresi, we hare our 
seord “ickory""" Ta bath ofthese words the r of the mf would be regularly ¢, The 
oct ofthe change in the first-mentioned word isto make it ambiguous, nince the wife 
Aore in Ye mane Galect denotes *aming* of‘ blacng,” 
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$, Cree wilsdvhited, ‘it Vlares,’ = Ojibwe wi'rdtine, = Caniba 
tod’ sdbsire, — Virginia wasttire, = Lenape wasitgilad, 

6. Cree mitt, ‘to descend,’ = Ojibwe miss, = Virginia miss, — Lenape 
nish (Minsi dial.), nich 

7- Cree -titen (aufix), action of ‘going afoot,’ = Ojibwe -dsse, 
= Abnaki -dsze, = Natick ~shew, = Lenape (Minsi dial.) -schwew. 

8, Cree -f (particle), action of ‘putting’ an inan. object, = Ojibwe 
8, == Abmaki -12, = Natick shi, = Lenape -thé, (Minsi dial.) -ch2, 

9. Cree militi, ‘firewood,’ = Ojibwe mishi, = Virginia mist, 
mitshi (wood), = Natick mish (wood). 

Cree mitted, ‘worm,’ = Ojibwe mésre, = Virginia mise, = Miami 
méssia, = Lenape (Minsi dial.) mbchués. 

Cree si'sstm, “ between," = Ojibwe mi’scite, = Natick mi chiite, 
Virginia ratssitw. 





As regards the Z-dialect of Virginia, the ¢ here, besides corre= 
sponding to the that characterizes Cree as a linguistic group, bears, 
in certain positions, the same relation to the Wood Cree voiceless 
spirant ¢h that the latter does to the y, r, /, and mof the Prairie, 
Montagnais, Naskapi, and Muskegon dialects respectively. Howse 
regards this spirant as the primitive letter, But the dialect under 
consideration differs from Cree in the use of both the French and 
English nasals, neither of which exists in Cree, but both of which 
are found in the language of the people who spoke the R-dialect and 
with whom the Tapehaneks came into constant contact. As in the 
Cree dialects, assibilation seems to have been common in this Vir- 
ginia speech, an original ¢ often passing through # to sh and, as 
in some other Algonquian dialects, w was discarded when it was 
the initial letter of a root of which the vowel was @ ore, From the 
few lexical elements that exist, we find that the terminal w of verbs 
and verbal adjectives (which has weathered away in Ojibwe and 
Abnaki) was preserved, and that there was some borrowing of forma- 
tives that are foreign to Cree, but that were ised in the other Algon- 
quian dialects of Virginia. 

From the above considerations, and some others that: willappear 
farther along, Tam led to the conclusion that the people who spoke 
this dialect belonged to the Cree group, and, at an eaily period, 
found their way from Canada to Virginia where, through their now 
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associations and environment, change of climate, etc, their tan- 
guage underwent certain alterations, but none of sufficient impor- 
tance to mask its origin, 

‘According to the statements of the early explorers of what is 
now called Rappahannock iver, the Tapehaneks of that stream 
occupied at least nine villages to the northwest of the seat of the 
ruler of their territory, but how many to the southwest cannot be 
ascertained, 

‘The jurisdiction of the ruler of the Tapehancks on the James, 
whose residence was upon an eminence now called Wharf Bluff, just 
east of Upper Chipoak creck, probably extended from Apamateku 
(now Bermuda Hundred) southeast to Warraskoyac,! the seat of 
wirbance Tackonekintaco* on the west side of what is now called 
Cypress creck, an affluent of Pagan creek, in Isle of Wight county. 
‘At afew miles to the south of James river, the territory of the 
Tapehaneks adjoined that of an Troquoian people who doubtless owe 
to them their appellation of Na’towewok (Angtice, Nottoways), pl of 
Cree Nai! toweu, an Lroquois Indian* 

From Smith's map the country of the Tapehaneks, wha in 1607 
numbered but 25 fighting men (according to Smith, but 60 accord- 
ing to Strachey), seems to have been sparsely settled, Since there 
was mote or less intercourse between these people and the settlers 
at Jamestown, by *quintan * and pinnace respectively, itis prob- 
able that the words recorded in the Glossary were collected among 

(Spelled also Warsskwoag, for Widrauhis, "swamp in a depression’ (of land). 
Judging from the name of the stream, the village was near what in the South is called 
‘eypree brake"? —« basin:shaped depression of land situated pear the axurgin of » creek 
sd Sled with fallen cypress tres 

‘He is described asa very aged tnan, and hence pethaps his name— properly, 
TabW nA nthe * ne does wo dane and ning" (Ai ncn), 

‘This tert is foond alvo ts Ojibwe (in the form Aikdowid), iv which it appears ws & 
Joan.word, and in which it ts used ubo as the name of & species of rattlesnake ( Cimitinvme 
tergemina?). he Algonsiinas of Albemarle sound knew theit Lroquolan neighbors by 
the name of Afinphth (Lenape AMfnyedidy Abnaki Mirmdt). The Iroquois who occs- 
sionally descended from the north upon the tribes of the tidewater region of Virginia 
‘were designated hy the Algonquians north af the James by & term which the English wrote 
Mazsamemeh, doabtiess for Afa/ chews’ mit, * grent-plain people." 

“Aquintayne (Strachey), —= ddwintew, —=Almaki dguddem, canoe, literally, a 
‘Maat? < dilate dpieide, #14 floaty upon.! ‘The term dewiden was sed metaphor: 
‘cally by the Narragensetts aa a designation for an island, 
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them rather than among those who spoke the same dialect on the 
Rappahannock. 

Finally, then, as is above stated, Tipehd/nek and Répeha'nek 
are (as may be scen under the root sap in the Glossary) dialectic 
forms of the same word, and mean ‘she stream that ebbs and 
flows’ (lit, that ‘alternates in flow’), the definite and specific form. 
of Zipehatne and Rapehé'ne, ‘a stream that ebbs and flows."? In 
the V-dialect the word would have the form of Napehd’ntk® Dis- 
carding the inappropriate term “Powhatan,” which lias hitherto 
been loosely used 28 a general name for the Algonquian dialects of 
Virginia, I shall, in the " Glossary of the Tapehanek Dialect" that 
follows, designate the three dialects by the above-mentioned names, 
in the abbreviated form of Tap., Rap., and Nap. 

In the transliterations enclosed in parentheses after the words as 
printed in Strachey's Dictionarie, the alphabet of the Bureau of Am- 
¢rican Ethnology lias been used, with the exception of the letters ¢ 
and 1, for which I have employed sh and tsk, and of g, for which 1 
have used ck An apostrophe (’) before the name of a part of 
the body of man or animals denotes the aphaeresis of a possessive 
Pronoun, and, in the body of a word, the syncope of a vowel; 
While a superior reversed comma (') before a.consonant is a'matk of 
aspiration. A large number of the words in Strachey's Dictionarie 
terminatein s, the mark of the English plural. In such cases, in the 
corrected spelling, [have simply discarded that letter without remark. 

For the sake of brevity, the following well-known signs are 
used: << from; > whence ; = cognate with; * not om record, but a 
regular form, 





A Grossary or Tar Tarenayen Diatecr 

‘aitowh (ct, or titi), a ball? ‘The prefix ai is probably: mis- 
written for the usual Virginia prosthetic 2; and, if $0, the word would 
“pte § deiption tthe peculiar tide phenomena exhibited by the ereke aod 
“branches” that fow ito the sven of Virginie ee it decent of Poin, by J, 
Clayton: (1688), in Force's Tract woh: 11. 

{sie Nini dialetitheeomer Yerpokdtach, which, abbreviated st to Yanmpe 
and, nod afterward changed to Yaplant, hasbeen transferred ns the nae af astra 
to thet of vilnge io Sulflkcounty, on Long Island, N.Y 

Heavy Spelman, sterpreter for the eolooy of Jemesown, writing In 1609, sayt 
“They [the Virginians}, vse, heside, football Play, which wemen’and young boys do 
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have been git, an apocopated form, ssy, of @iShuwin, — Cree 
téhuwén, a ball -< tifwroés, *he plays ball,’ < root télu, which is 
Cree radical, and, in Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to 
the Canadian game of * lacrosse"* 

attaankwassuwk (d/a“swdsSt), pl. of d/a”Ands,' a stat, = Prairie 
Cree drittus, or dtchddus, dim. of dtak, dtshds, = Wood Cree atshih, = 
Ojibwe dndng, ani’ng, = Nipissing Gnded, = Old Nipissing dlémt, = 
‘Sauk Gndéwa, = Shawnee d/ékwa, = Kikspu éndéwa, = Lenape 
dénkw, rénkw, = Miami diéakwa, = Menomini anéchk In the fol- 
lowing dialects, diminutives are used as the common form: Natick 
ind kewits, Quitipi arifkr, = Penobscot ditkas, = Mohegan daa‘kedsh. 
‘These words are all radical.* 

attemous (F/émis, ot dt2mis), dog,” = Prairie Cree aétemais, ot 
‘Ttemiis, = Caniba @rémis, = Penobscot Fiemis, = Milicite Pfmis, 
= Micmac 2/amish, = Ojibwe nimes, = Old Nipissing atmos; all 
diminutives, Simple forms: Prairie Cree atti'm, afi'm (or dsm in 
composition), = Wood Cree atshi’m, = Naskapi d@’m, = Montagnais 
Zlemd, = Ojibwe dni'm,s = Old Nipissing di’m, = Menomini anew, 
= Lenape dram or dli’m,* = Natick dna’m, = Niantic dyi’m. 

‘uch play at ‘The wien neuer. They saake ther Goales a8 oar only they sever ght 

snd pall ove another doune. The men play with a ite) tale, letinge it fill oat of ther 

Seslis eee EN Se rete mh nee Sed sea 
play oe." 

in another Virginia dialect the mame for & star wan, as writes by Smlth, jcma~ 
‘emp, a word in wich the second p is excrescent. Admadisim means *it sails abou.” 
‘Among some of the Algonquians the Srmamest is IDkened to a ast ocean upon which the 
‘ary aod planets aa here and there. Hence the Lenape name for the moon, ViAishin, 
“it ils at night,’ aod. Mohegan Vipdddad, ‘that which sly at night"; and the Nipi 
sng mame fr the theee stars ofthe telt of Orion, Adami, ‘they sail in ecxmpung.* 

"How's interpretation of Cree Sickie, as tether Being,’ tnd Trumball’s explana. 
tioa ofthe Natick dea’trns at the appears,’ ‘shows himself,” may be mentioned merely 
48 examples of carious speculation, 

Captain Sesith ays“ Theie Dogges of that Country ate like their Woolen, and 
‘cannot bark, tat Howie; and the wor gives by Strachey with the ieaning of '10 
Dark’ meass he makes « noise” (see Cidioumd). The animals mentioned by Smith 
‘were doubtless ofthe species desribed by Lesson bnder the mame of Canit ceraibira, 
‘the dog observed by Columbus oo one ofthe islands of the Lesser Antilles, and now very 
‘eoxamon ia Pera, where iti held im contempt. 

The Ojibwes use the word arrinorA, « derogative form, ms the name for a Jog, the 
simple frm amin being employed only a au opprobrious epithet, i the same way that we 
‘uroetimes ms the terms ag” and “* cur and the ancient Mexicans wed the word Aye? 
(coyote, a congener of the dog). 

Another Lenape name for dog, probably the intzoduced spect it mimeddned, 
‘the eats bones’ sery appesite terms 
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‘The simple forms of the above names (all radical words), in which the 
4r (hot represented in the spellings given), which forms an integral part of 
the characteristic m of the word, was formerly pronounced (see Appendix 
C), were originally general terms for a * wild animal,'* and were appli¢d 
by the Indians specifically to the native dog from its usefulness to them as 
a beast of the chase ancl beast of burden ; just as the Tupi of Brazil applied 
the name ¢apiira, * wild animal," to the European ox run wild; as the 
Kechua of Peru transferred the name Hama, ‘wild animal,’ to a species of 
Aachenia from ite valve as a beast of burden’; and as the English applied 
the name deer (A.-S. deor), ‘wild animal,’ to a species of Cereus, owing 
10 its importance in the chase. ‘They are, through the laws of Algon- 
quian letter-change, doublets of: Ojibwe -assim, Abnaki -ass?m, Vit- 
Binia denim, Natick and Narragansett -dvhhm, Micmac -tssam, Lenape 
(Mirai dial.) cham, nominal sufixes (never employed as independent 
words, except in the case of the Cree cognate dim) denoting a mammif- 
roils sjuadruped, a wild beast (but, by the Ojibwes, wed with qualifying 
prefixes as names for the different varieties of the dog). 

‘The cognation will be rendered more apparent by the following ex- 
amples: Cree wi‘pdii'm, wi'pita’m, or wi‘ ptt’, ‘white dog? (also 
‘white horse"), = Ojibwe wibtzsi’m, ‘white dog,’ = Abnaki tod’Adsré'm, 
‘white beast,’ Virginia épdssi’m, ‘white beast’ (the opossum), 
= Natick wa%pashitm, ‘white beast,' = Minsi wd’ptcha'm, ‘white 
beaat,' 

For Cree ¢— 7, /, and wm of the other Algonquian linguistic groups, 
see Rule (2); and for Cree 4c, and sms, 21, sh, and ch (Mindi), 
see Rule (9) and examples, 

attonce (A“éns, for dtins), arrow,* = Prairie Cree adr, = Naikapi 
‘Atish, — Caniba drs, —= Lenape Briins, dlins, (Western) Bldnth, = 
Pampticn driins + < a root dw, arw, atw, dn, of unknown meaning. 
In some of the northern and western diatects the suffix is changed and the 
word becomes: Nipissing daw, = old Nipissing d/v/, = Shawnee d/l. 

The estly servers of the fons ofthe northern parts of thi comntey regal 
Moe wb ey savin pean ofthe tate ails th he eens 
‘wilds srt of oomgrel wolves, that the Inia hd domestlcted, Jonlyn ( Feyagen 
1% 04) sey ofthe that they were begotten betwixt u Hel? wel a en: or botoees 
Aes aint Wolf, which they (the Indiana) nde ese of, taming then, and raging of 
‘hem up to nat with.” tit (4590) states that he ad his companions ou Reasake 
island occasionally ste “their (the Indians’) Welwet or swwluish Dogger." as the latter 
fame into thelr hands, and adds: "1 have aot set (Ihe) downe for. good, meat. 
‘Stvathey says of the Vigne annals that they “sae nc ullke thove auncyent doggy 
called coc, which wete suid to be eogendred of a wolfe and « hitch” 

See Appendix D. 
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bagwanchybasson ( pttwa"tshipisun), 2 girdle, See pagwantriun. 

cattapeulk (Aa/dpeeh), spring (season), A Joan-word from a dialect 
in which the form was kurdpeck < har, ‘fine,’ * beautiful’ = Lenape 
ar, hat, = Abnaki &ad—= Nap. Awan,! + the’ participial formative 
~pcek denoting “time when,’ = Lemape -dfeel, = Abnakl -dézt, = 
Natick -a™fed, —= Ojibwe -Big. The word this means ‘when the 
‘weather iv fine," but is more accurately translated by French ‘quand it 
fait beautemps.” The eastern Algonquian root ar, Aa, seems to be re 
lated to the Cree radical Aafaw, * to be beautiful," * fine,” 

cotapesseaw (46fifi'cet), “to overset, or a boat to time kecle up’ 
(Strachey), literally, ‘it becomes turned upside down.’ < Tap; root 
Aitip, “10 turn in an exactly opposite direction," = Wood Cree kiti,= 
Ojibwe gindd, = Lenape hulp, or gitip, = Caniba hirte The root 
thas also the following forms: Prairie Cree dwitif, = Nipissing Awénid, 
co Awibitb, = Natick Awingp, = Narragansett Awénip. ‘The suffix -tzrew, 
= Ojibwe Jase, = Natick -2vhew, is foreign to Cree, and is borrowed 
from one of the other Virginia dialects." 

‘euppotaw (Aipa'ted), deaf lit. ‘he (or she) is deaf’ (in one ear 
only), In the Algonquian dialects, when more than one bodily organ of 
the sme class (eyes; ears, legs, arms, etc,) ix affected by any peciilarity, 
accident, ailment, or infirmity, the verbal adjective denoting the state or 
condition of such organs Is put in a dual form, for which Abbé Cuoq has 
proposed the name of * duplicative," and which consists in a simple re- 
Guplication of the initial letter and the vowel of the root of the word. 
Sometimes, however, in order that, in certain cases, guild pro yuor may be 
avolded and greater perspiculty be attained, the dual takes the form but 
not the signification of the frequentative, and sometimes, though rarely, 
that of the distributive. 

‘The particle denoting the eat in animate verbal adjectives is, in Cree 
and ‘Tap., te, = Ojibwe -rhe, = Abnaki, Natick, and) Narragansett 
wie, = Minsi -che, Exaurnes: Cree Aukypidtw, “he (or she), is deaf" 
(stone-deaf), = Ojibwe gagldishé’ = Abnaki ake pest, — Natick 
Aahalp set, = Minsi gegep'ched; all <root Ap, sth, Aép, Ailfy ‘to. shut 
up,’ *elose? or * obstruct." 














Pound it x Virginia naive far rainbow, puamnacut (Strachey), for Awanndhtr 
‘i oof benutfal aapect." 

* See Appenilix F- 

+The Nipiesings, through weclation with the Crees, hie thrown aside the Ojibwe 
tate oped the Celotta el mai oy wich Owe 

beet last 
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cutssenepo, cuchenepo, woman (nickname); by assibilation of 
t< Ait? ndpo, a loan-word < Rap. Aer nips (contracted to Arénépo), 
for A2ré’nipéw, water-carrier, lit., ‘she carries water’; <root Aérén, 
= Lenape gi/én, = Natick Aémiin, ‘to carry,’ and the instrans. vb. suffix 
pew, denoting (according to the root) action in, upon, with, or by 
water, For change of vb, suffix -eu to -e, compare (as written by the 
English in Virginia) wingape for wingdped, friend, lit,, ‘ well-disposed 
man,’ and marafe for mérapéu, enemy, lit, ‘bad man.’ Some other by- 
ames of the same character for woman are: Caniba mdnat™dilgro?’su, 
‘gatherer of fir-branches' ; Prairie Cree Aistif#’sts, * short breeches,’ or 
‘pantalets’; and Quiripi A%réswédis, * tied about the head,’ probably 
from some peculiar style of arranging the hais 

cuttoundg (éiéw"juv)," ‘to bark’ (Strachey); lit, ‘he makes a 
noise;* a doublet of Rap. ‘Adninw, *he speaks,’ found in the iterative 
form Aaddriisw, * he speaks at some length ;' a word that has descended 
to us, in the spelling *‘cockarouse,"” as the title of a Virginian woirdance’s 
‘counsellor. 

‘kesshokissun (4?sh¢i's0"), ‘to laugh ' (Strachey); through assibi- 
ation of #>4r> sh? < 4222hV'sin, which has the termination of the xst 
and ad pers. sing. (Cree -si9, Lenape ~1i, Ojibwe -s), the 34 pers. 
being Ar Zéhi’sw, “he (ot she) laughs,’ == Lenape x2'JaAl'su < root Aitte, 
alah, ‘to lnugh,’ but, primarily, +10 tickle,’ or ‘be tickled,’ as in 
Wood Cree Aishat, Prairie Cree Aiyde, Ojibwe ging, Nipissing kinda, and 
Menomini (by assib. of the guttural characteristic 4)" Ainaést, ‘The change 
of sense from cause (tickling) to-effect (laughter) ix quite natural. 

mattoume (matin, apocop. form of mifimén), the seed of a kind 
of grass which ‘they wse for a dayntie bread buttered with deares suett "? 
(Strachey) ;* = Rap. marimén,* not on record as an independent word, 
Tee Appeasia F. 

"For sh ty, ssi of & compare the Vi word 4 pe a 
Peano geyeeegedyeterg Nr fer 
al Alma, <= Lenape gitted, — Natick Addind, — Cree and Ojibwe d2thid, 

‘Such emibilation ofthe guttural 4 occurs occasionally i other Algonquian dialects, 
‘and by common in Montagnais and Naskapi (Cree), in which we find tiie and tei! for 
‘hiv aod Ail, 'thoo,’ takine for Aine, "ony," mibAld for width, “otter, ete, ete. We 
find it alo io Narragansett, in the word sachin (sdtsAlee), for abdter, and in Pequot 
Col 9 pl paper 
Crit beet hi (kin) fr Km (Anglo Saxo cin, Sey 

. seas probed the seed uf Zisenie aywatce, 
slag thc way be of oft Vga tre, cal ss aa a ite 
“treed” mentioned ia. Hahloyt wt beating ' seed almon like unto our tie or wheat, 
‘end being boiled is good meat.” 
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but found in combination in dpéniméndn,! defined by Strachey as 
parched wheat,' #. ¢,, Indian com, which, in early times, was called 
‘wheat’ in Virginia; = Abnaki mddimén, a grain of wheat, = Lenape 
ition (for malimen), a grain of wheat, = Old Nipissing mdlimén, 
grain of wild rice, = Ojibwe manimin, minimin, a grain of wild rice: 
< root mati, muir, mild, mind, mink, mend, corrupt forms of mir, 
mili, meni, mithd, miyo, good,’ “fine,” ‘excellent,’ + —mén, alm, 
‘ seetl,’ * grain’ ; > Menemini, ‘wild-rice people.’ 

matatsno (metétdnd),? the tongue, <m, indef, prefix, + (4dHb, = 
Wood Cree *tthanit, = Prairie Cree 'styitnli, == Ojibwe ‘déniinli, = 
Menomini '/é'nuniu. In some dialects the word has a shorter form: 
Miami '/a’ni, = Shawnee "dni, = Lenape "rin, "tea, "ane, = Caniba 
‘rir, = Mohegan 'mi’no, = Natick "nd, = Nanticoke "/d, — Mic~ 
mac *7?mu, = Sauk 'ndntwot. 

mussaangegwak (misa"/djlgewik),* *mancaters’ (Strachey); lit. 
‘they eat much" (inanimate food); = Cree minagnhtwak. 

nahapue (aJhapin), ‘to dwell’ (Strachey); lit. the (or she) is 
well (or comfortably) seated (or placed),' = Cree adhapine, = Nipissing 
1 From afew, "he (or sho) cooks (in any manner); from which, by separating the 
roy af, ani verbal sus, ew, and inserting the wordwidrdimrn (ith regular Yous. of 
‘in composition), we have JAtriimintn, ‘he (or she) evoks corn! > dAtriimindn, 
cooked (parched) com.’ It would eppear from this word and the Tap, wddmé 
(which Ue sply boreowed with change of to 7, that mtrsimen was ancienty x name 
for Andian corn in Virgina, an afterward transferrnd to wild sice, andl another term, 
(p/tanttn, ot paigatin) selected for com. Their meaning: would make the above: 
mentioned tognate nainea apposite for any kind of grain weful to the Indians, and sy 
perks, their apecifc appllcation was not always definite, Carver ( Zraveli, 1788) 
ives métimim as the old) Nipising tert for Indian coro, although the name (usually 
‘pelted malin or tion) was wouatly in that dialect, that of wild rice. 

"The second ¢ here corresponds tothe Ceee ty, 4 mod  eties of Tinguordentals, 

"This Virginia word finds w place here because Ik presents » phonetic pecularity 
cemnon to Gree and Ojo, bot ot found in the diaects of the Abnai Lenape, and 
Masiachusetts group, and that i the assibiation (*+softening” — Howse) of the inital 
letter For oof the aux of the inanimate indefinite orm of certun active verbs. Tram 
Dall, in a paper on "The ‘True Method of Studying the North Amerteun Langunges,” 
‘eid the / (Ojibwe) or jor 1 (Cree) following the leter dor ¢ maa “characteristic of 
energetic action." Such, however, is by no meats the ease, since this axibilation takes 
‘place monly in verbo in which the patile that mies their meaning én the animate and 
Janine tenostive forms, expresses, in the majority of cater, what Howse calls a 
"mitigated degree of enargy, o€ no forcible action whatever, such x» thinking, loving, 
tasting, secing, heating, ee, ‘The reason why the names of certain tools en in gd and 
thoue of others teruinate in ~djm ot tiga in Ojibwe wod. Cree is extremely simple 
but woald require too much space for its explanation here 

fA Bes 
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nddpi, = Ojibwe ndabi, "The adverbial prefix nah, md, well," ‘ properly,” 
« skilfully," is found only in the Cree and Ojibwe groups. 

nimatewh (yimd'tet)), a man, = Rap. aimatrod (for nima'rea), = 
Mohegan mimd'nei; a loanword from the Rap. dialect, with change of 
riot. 

Nottoway (Vatu), an Iroquois Indian, = Cree Watenen, = 
Nipissing Ma dowe, = Ojibwe Na'dinwd, 

‘The Cree word is formed from the auxiliary root mar (which, a5 a 
prefix, gives the meaning of ‘to go in search of’ whutever is specified in 
the verb) and the verb miei! “ho eats flesh-food.' ‘The word would 
thus mean ‘he goes to seek flesh to eat,’ an assertion that might naturally 
be made of a person regarded as a cannibal; and that the Iroquois were 
antbropophagi wasan opinion generally held by the Algonquians. itowe 
or Né'dewe would thus be a loan-word in the Ojibwe dialects, in which 
the verb ménzw docs not exist, but is replaced by dimied, a word from the 
sume root (me, mu) with a prosthetic yowel. 

‘opotenaiok (épai'nia’s), pl, of dpdtitn’, ‘white-tail,' the bald eagle 
(Matioztus leucocephatus), = Lenape wiplld'ne, (Unami dialect) stim. 
See ottaneis. 

otakersbehels (oAlAishih/), bowel, gut, intestine, lit. “his (or her) 
bowel; + Prainle Cree "Alii, = Wood Cree ‘iitusii, = Ojibwe 
“nalgl, = Ottawa'nd’gish, = Nipissing "ni?gtsh, = Ole Niplasing'/a'Aish, 
Lenape rad'si, Maki, "10/8 shi, m Natick ‘nabs, = Narragansett 
"AER 6 

otaus (ser ofous = efis), a woman's breast (mamma); lit. *her 
Dreast” ; the staple form of a radical, toy, tury or fox, found teduplicated 
An Cree "tls, 01 “itt, and Ojibwe "fetish. 

ottaneis (orn), the tall of a birds tit, ¢its tail 
‘Anti, = Canita "rift, == Lenape ‘rane, ‘ine, = Ojibwe -nitni (sul 
fix), = Menomini -mine (suff), = Natick and Narragansett -ma’nw 
(suffix). 

ottawm (oti, apocop, < att’min),* defined by Strachey as" earth, 
Dut really a'name for colored clay sich aa ia used by the Indians as 

# Algonsjoian roots with the initial m, m, or, discard such letter when, in compos 
sll, they ate peed by aaher 

‘ero & al frm doting wo OF «Kind. smile ydupliation Ia found An 


the ame forthe eyebrow: Ojibwe mand, = Absaki wutmes!e, — Lea 

the name In, = Leuape mamdiowe, 
40ye of the Vitginls names for » turkey-cock given by Strachey Gs azpomme, an 

specopate far of SyA¥mdind,*he rales the ti,” The word belong toe Nap. dialect 
‘This word belongs tthe oy, wom sie of Cree lays dental 
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body-pigment: = Rap. endi!man, = Nap, ond/min,' = Ojibwe ond'man, 
= Shawnee oldman, = Caniba wra%min, = Menomini ondmén, 
= Lenape wurdmin, ouldmin, = Narragansett soundm, = Prairie Cree 
wipe min. 

"The root of these words is #hdim, fm, ystm, rim Jam, and maim the 
suffix «dn is a formative, which is always discarded when the terms are 
used attributively; and the prefixed vowel is simply expletive, ‘This 
radical apparently corresponds in meaning to the Aryan root fig, ‘to 
color,’ found in the Latin word pigmentum, and the formative ~An to- the 
omentum of that term, Since red is the favorite color of the Indians, the 
name is applied by them specifically to paint of that hue (usually fermi 
‘ginous clay naturally red, or the same material of a yellow color made red 
by roasting). When it becomes necessary to designate pigments of other 
colors (the Algonquian scale of which, at least, is very limited), the 
prosthetic: vowel is dropped and. the proper adjective prefixed, as, for 
example; Abnaki, wd'61/a’mdn, ‘white paint,’ Ojibwe dsand'min, 
‘yellow paint,’ ete. ‘The above words, then, may without doubt be 
regarded as equivalent to the Latin term pigmentum, and the English term 
int. 

‘outacan (wid'han),'a dish (primitively, a dish made of bark); = 
Wood Cree wtha(gdn, = Prairie Croe ayt'giin, = Montagnals wrigin, = 
Ojitme ondigin, = Old Nipissing wli’gdn, = Caniba wra™giin, = Penob- 
scot uld’hiln, <= Lenape wrihin, wlakian, = Natick wund'giin, = Narra: 
gansett wund’gdn, = Mohegan witnd'kin, 

‘These names for one of the moat primitive of aboriginal howehold 
tensile are of very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded! as 
ndical word ‘The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-Agan denotes a ‘utensil.’ ‘This leaves as a basis for the formation of the 
word an active verb consisting of consonant and'one vowel, ¢, OF per- 








‘Found in Ondmmasiient, a name understood by Captain Smith and others to be 
that of x place on the Potomac, and now preserved in the form of Nominy as the design: 
tion of « bay and: village. The name ix evidently perwonal, and the wont sande for 
‘Oni? maniacs, “he who plots (L & hiasel). "The term was perhage applied by the 
‘Potomac river Indians to the watriors of the locality, lodividually, from the extraordinary 
tod fantastic maaner fn. which they decorated themselves with war-paint. On the 16th 
of June, 1608, while Sith and « party were exploring the Potomac, two Indiana guided 
‘thei into what is now called Nominy bay, “ where,'* says the chronicler of the event, 
+1 ll the woods were inid with Ambuscadoes to the number of 3 or 400 Salvages ; but so 
seen itl ime a nin, - we rar pone he my 

*This word belongs to the th, y, rf, andr series that differentiates Cree into dialects 
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haps two vowels, eu, This would make the root of the word simply a 
consonant | * 

pagwantewun (Adkruhin), ‘leather that covereth their hips and 
secretts’ (Strachey). This word is cognate with Cree Adéwi'tehiin, a 
girdle. ‘The root paétw, ‘to wind about? oF ‘around,' is confined to the dia- 
Jects of the Cree group, ‘The particle -a' (Cree -a/) denotes repetition, 
and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin rea ‘The 
‘nominal suffix -Asn (Ojibwe -on, Adm, = Natick -Adun, <= Abnaki hin) 
is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) verb sulfix -hitw (Ojibwe 
4, hd, = Natick Abu, = Abnaki ~hi), denoting theaetion or manner of 
‘wearing some article of apparel or bodily adornment (ear-tings, bracelets, 
finger-rings, etc.), or of carrying some object that aids or affords relief to 
the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, etc.). The word de- 
scribes an article of attire which, owing to the part of the body upon 
which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order to. assute 
cleanliness. 

‘The Virginia name ptkwa™¢shipleun, for a gitdle or sash, is from the 
sme root, -} -a'%vh, ‘again,’ + -Alsun, ‘tie,’ or “band* < anim. adjc 
ili pin, * tied.” 

puttawus (pittwis), » feather mantle;* from a root ae, which it 
pomibly a weak form of the Cree root fusf, to put on," «invest (sid of 
apparel), a radical which has no cognate in any other Algonquian group of 

‘The rule (not ven in grammars) fr forming the mame of * utensils! ta thins Vy 
an jntraitive vert, we add the sallix thew, dyin, dhe, ot obge (according to dine 
Sect), we shall form avother intransitive ver which asserts hat the subject seader war 
‘of seroetblog foe the parpone indicated by the root. By changing the verbal termination 
4 or em into ~tim, we shall have the name of an object used for something — x mtemsil, 
For example « Virginia damé, *he aspires,’ draws with the mouth! hence * drinks,’ 
> Midna’ hen, ‘he uses for drinking,’ > dcdmathan, * wed for Alrinking,’ @ “drinking 
utensil,’ or, 03 Strachey defines it, can or any such like thing to drinck in*; « word 
ciate wih Natick wid? und Abnakl ddan, «pipe. Axis well Koes, 
Europotns, iu the seventeenth century, »poke of **drinking"” tobacco, instead of amok: 
ng it, and 90 dia the Tndiata, and, in seme of the Algonquian dialects, "to drink" and 
‘to smoke" are expressed by the sune verb. The Virginian word fama hawt, which 
‘our dictonates compare with 1%matihgn (axe), a coradicate, but not coguate word, 
{5 formed ty the sane cle that is ven above: °mehim, ‘he cus? (something iat 
{nate}, ur mdhd! ted, she vies fr eating! > 1mtha’htn (apocop. to ti meha’s), 
* aed for cutting teatingndemsid! 

Strachey describes these ‘secret pons," as they have ben called, as eompondd af 
‘ong blades of gress or leaves of trees of auch like under broad batidlcs of leather, 
‘which covers thom bebiind and before.'* 


Strachey uses this word in an account of « vst which he pald to the squaw of the 
Aeposed riler of Tapehanek, 
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dialects: > a'few, ‘he (or she) puts on,’ > an. adj. pétew'ra, § put 
*vesture.' Adjectives are often used substantively in 





Algonquian. 

taw (/dw), ‘in the middle’ (root) ; = Cree atte, = Ojibwe mim, — 
Abnaki ndw, = Narragansett ndw, = Lenape ritw, dt, = Shawnee daw, 
Denwvanives: Tap. nuttawutindg (n2#dwitin'dj), ‘my middle finger," 
= Ctoe ni dtitshitsh,= Ojibwe rin naan nd), = Lenape nérihodri'ntsh, 
nelanwalt ntsh. 

tindge (‘find/), hand, finger, = Ojibwe 'xlad/, = Potawatomi, 'nintsh, 
= Lenape 'rintsh, "fintsh, (Western) 'Zandj,== Menomini 'néuttlhy= Nan- 
ticoke 'dinte = Rap, 'rintshy! = Natick 'nitsh, = Narragansett 'niésh, = 
Caniba *rits, = Penobscot '/itsh, = Milicite '/édj, = Cree 'tsAttsh, "tshitj 
(through assibilation, due to assimilation, from an original '¢i¢sh, or "Ay, 
‘with which compare the nasalized Tap. '*indj, or '¢?%d/). Danavarives : 
meitinge (witind/), ‘hand’; nummeisutteing (némisia'ndj?),* my fore- 
finger, lit. “amy betraying (making known) finger’; nuttawuting (w2/d- 
‘witind) ), my second finger, lit. ‘my middle finger’; obtindge (ottnd), 
crabs claw, lit, ‘its hand"; otelngas (o/iadi?s), glove,’ lit. ‘his (or 
her) little hand '; uketeqwaiuttindg (etd ¢hwea/ind/ ), his thumb, lit, 
“his big head-finger.* 

top, tap (fap), ‘alternately,’ ‘again and again’ (root); = Cree 
tap, = Ojibwe ndb, —= Nipissing nap, = Caniba na"), — Natick nap, 
= Lenape rip, (dp, = Rap, rip, = Niantic > ya"p, Dentvartves; Topa- 
hanock ( 7uprha’nek), ‘the stream that ebbs and flows ;" a word in which 
the formative -Aan2e is borrowed from another dialect. uttapaantam 
(tapantim, with prosthetic vowel), deer (Cervus nirginianus), = Rap, 
rapdntiin, defined a3" yenison.' Tuxpdntiom means ‘he chews once again,’ 
and distinguishes the deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia 
Indians were acquainted) as the ‘ctid-chewer.’* tapaantaminais, a 
—FFocadr Ta melerindhepy, *fagureing?n valeqilling of 'natitatshipizen, Ves 
“holdfinger tle (or band." 

The root of this word, writen simply vd) (with a long vowel) in the original 
seems ty be the Cree radical miri, ‘to betiny,’ ‘Wo make known.’ ‘There is no other 
‘Algonquian root of similar speling that would make any sense fo connection with the 
teame of the indesfger, which, in same dialects, i called the # pointing Ginger." 

‘VThis same metaphor is found in olber dinlect, as fn the word for mitten, which 
fn Caniba ia ra?hr, and i Milt out er, both meaning * Tite haa." The Ojibwe 
fname for glove or mitten is miadjHAt, "artificial hand.” 

‘The Algorsqians do not, a8 « genera thing, ser to ave observed the cul-chew- 
{ng habit of our native ruminants, and. xo the words descriptive of the operation sre usa- 
Ally of mimionary formation. Pére Lacombe; fr the Cree, hist wi! mabrt/ikit/pa ta, 
‘he keeps crushing with the teeth.! The word constructed by Eliot was emchittaman 
(a¥iAled/meit, which, without the sux cw (which destroys the sigeleation) would 
ren ‘he chews aga,” "he rechews.! 
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string of cylindrical copper beads (*Dbugles"").* ‘The word is from the 
root fap, *in alternation,’ ‘in succession * (on a string), and, apparently, 
-A'n'to (for ~dalto), ‘strange,’ ‘mysterious,’ * min, “ bead," and the die 
minutive suffix ~, 

Uttocannoe (eMiAtnd’s, for ofd/akd'nde), pl. of othtthaln, a wing, 
= Prairie Cree oft'stkwi'n; but the following Algonquian words for 
ird's wing are coradicate with Cree “Akkigan, the armpit or 
axilla:* Ojibwe ‘ntagzolgdn (<'ni'ngwt, armpit), —= Miami *inguit'nd 
(<'Angiing?, armpit), =: Caniba 'riguina (<'r?gwi, armpit), = Shaw 
nee "koa, = Lenape 'ri'nhiodn, 'tatnkwoiln, (Western) ‘li'ngwin, 
= Menomini "wtchtutéwwan (<'nd'chki armpit), 

welsqwaput, nu (néwistwvepitau,* *¥ wind (or wrap) him (or her) 
up" ; = Cree mi weiskugpttiu, = Lenape néwlskwepiisu, = Natick néwis 
Awefindus <root wiskw, 'to wind up)’ ‘wrap up,’ -f the animate 
transitive termination (1st and 2d per.), Cree and "Tap, “fa, = 
Lenape -piiaw, -fi-rau, =Natick -fi-nan, denoting, according 10 the 
toot (1), the action of * pulling,” and (2) that of “tying. 

wintuc, wintuecum (winAt, wiatihiw), a ghoul,4— Cree tlt 
‘Akve, = Ojibwe reindigd + in the mythology of the Crees and Ojibwes, a 
gigantic monater in the form of a man, who feeds upon human flesh. 

This "Chay with Yong yack» of eopper which they . ., accampt « jolly orn: 
tment" is mentioned by Strachey in an nccowot of «lilt that he pat to the aquaw of the 
Aepoved ler of Tupehanek, 

‘Copper was naturally « strange waterial to the Virginia Indians, who prised it very 
highly, and who doubtless obtsined their supply of Wt indirectly, by barter, from the 
Lake Superior region. ‘The Virgins ame for the metal, siictm, meaning “on 
stone,’ showy that the first specimens that were exhibited ta thei were ndherent to thelr 
rocky muutrix, Glass was another mysterious or supernatural substance, und hence the 
Ojibwe natoe for w ylaas bead, marwi? deiner, ‘mysterious litthe bend,” 

Thay hence correxpoad to Greek rij, nnd Latin ala, x * wing, with reference 
‘to the wing,joimt, 

“This verb was generally sed bry the Algonquian with reference to the jreparution 
‘ef 4 corpee for busin, tha preliminary winding it up in mute or skloa, 

'The panicle, before the pul of active iranutive verbs of « certain conjugation 
‘scheme’ denotes prniaily the action of * pulling" — an extertion of the ary whence, 
Perhaps, the uame of that member, WZ, ‘the paler" ‘The Algomian motion of tying? 
‘was that of * pulling fopether,’ ain English, te: which, as fs well known, the veibe 10 
rin oil pel hal es Sisinee, wsha shal 

This ‘fool* , the a 
copyiet of m word waitum * gool fue *ghaal.” ‘Though ike ites, fc 
English definitions, tan otter" for ‘another,’ * aunts? for * ants" an *owl” for n “eave, 
terose! foe *he rose,’ and & ‘rome! for a crane.” 























CULTIVATION OF “MEDICINE TOBACCO” BY THE 
CROWS—A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


By S.C, SIMMS 


‘The ceremony attending the planting of the "medicine" tobacco 
plant is one of the oldest observed by the Crow Indians, With 
slight variation the performance of the ceremony is still observed as 
in the days when buffalo were plentiful, when, about the begin- 
ning of winter, the fattest buffalo cows that could be found were 
killed and the meat cured so.as to keep until the following spring. 
Just after the killing it was announced that the meat would be eaten 
at the planting of the tobacco plant, To-day beef is used in lieu of 
‘buffalo meat. 

‘As soon as the chokecherry trees begin to blossom in the latter 
part of May, preparations are begun for a feast. After the feast 
the following is sung, in a chant-like manner, four times, accom- 
panied by the shaking of « rattle: 


‘Tam going to plant tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty, 
‘Come and see the tobacco." 


At the conclusion of the fourth repetition some wild onion, earth 
from mole hills, and dried cattle manure (formerly buffalo or elk 
chips were used) are put into bowls and thoroughly mixed ; to this 
is added a little of the tobacco seed. mixed with water, then after 
another mixing beef offal is added, The largest intestine of the beef 
has meanwhile been sclected and cut into as many pieces as there 
are members of the party. Each piece of the intestine is then filled 
with the mixture and the ends tied with sinew j they are then dis- 
tributed, each piece fastened to the curved end of a chokecherry 
stick about three feet long. Each person having one of these sticks 
is regarded as the offspring of the oldest man in the party, who is 
alluded to as the “ father" and who always conducts the ceremony, 
3H 
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After the distribution of this curious sausage, the personal “‘medi- 
cine charm" of éach man is given by him to his wife, or to his 
nearest female relative present, who suspends it from the middle of 
a long string, the ends of which cross’ the shoulders, allowing the 
medicine to hang down the back. ‘The ends of the string are then 
grasped in the left: hand, which is held across the chest to the right 
side. In the right hand of each woman is carried a fan. consisting 
of the wing of an eagle, Each woman is dressed in her most attrac- 
tive costume and wears in’her hair an eagle feather. 

Directions are given for the forming of a single line abreast, one- 
half being women and the other half men, and in this form they 
march to the tobacco planting grounds, This line, which consists 
of both married and single men and women, is headed by a woman, 
usually the wife of the old man alluded to as the “ father,” but 
if she be not living the nearest female relative of the old man is 
chosen, The leader always carries a bundle of small branches of 
the chokecherry tree, to which are tied small stufied birds, 

‘This march is always at a slow pace in the direction of a moun- 
tain to the south (asa crane flies in the fall), and is accompanied 
with singing, drum-beating, and rattle-shaking. At a distance of 
about four hundred yards from the beginning of the march the 
Jeader stops suddenly and sits on the ground, in which he is followed. 
by the others. As soon as all are seated the old man fills a pipe 
with tobacco, and after lighting it points it stemward to the sun and 
then to the earth. This he repeats slowly and deliberately four 
times, with the invocation at each movement, “May the tobacco 
grow very tall.” He then passes the pipe to the next man in line, 
and so on down the line, but omitting the women. Sometimes a 
man may be afraid to smoke the pipe for fear that, if the tobacco 
should not grow, some great harm would befall him; but if he is not 
afraid to smoke, and desires to do so, he grasps the pipe-stem firmly. 
with both handsand takes as many inhalations as he desires ; and a 
hhe smokes, the remainder of the men exclaim, Af-ho/ which signifies 
"Thank you!" ‘This act of smoking is regarded as a ceremonial 
equivalent to the sacrifice of the life of the smoker that the tobacco 
plant may grow. 

After all the men have smoked the pipe, the father" sings 
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1 song which is taken up by the others, who also accompany their 
leader with their drums and rattles. During this song the women 
dance, which they continue after the men have ceased singing and 
playing. As the women dance they sing : 


“T walk toward the mountain ; 
Tam the last one." 


This song is repeated four times, and at its conclusion the march is 
resumed in the same order as before, a stop being made about four 
hundred yards from the first stop, where everything is repeated 
exactly a& when the participants halted on their outward march, 

‘This marching, halting, smoking, praying, singing, and dancing 
‘are repeated twice more, or four times in all, the last stop taking 
place about a hundred yards from the tobacco planting grounds. 
During this last stop the women transfer the chokecherry sticks 
and the medicine from their backs to young men, usually their rela- 
tives, whereupon the latter form in Hine abreast and the “father” 
sings the following song four times : 


“Lam going to make tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty 5 
Come and see the tobacco." 


At the conclusion of the fourth song the young men who have 
been standing in line engage in a foot-race to the planting ground, 
on reaching which each one hangs his medicine and chokecherry 
sticks on branches of trees which had previously been placed upright 
around the planting ground, The young man first reaching the 
{goal is prayed for that he may have a successful future and especially 
no ill-luck during the ensuing year. No prayer, however, is offered 
{in behalf of the losers of the race, who are ridiculed instead, ‘The 
‘one who first succeeds in hanging up the medicine and the stick 
prays for that which he desires most. 

‘At the conclusion of the race the entire party advances and 
begins the construction of a hedge of green branches around the 
planting ground, which has already been partially and uncere~ 
moniously prepared for the planting. As soon as the hedge is com- 
pleted, the women work the soil as fine as possible by hoeing and 
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raking ; the men and women then stand in’ pairs, usually man and 
wife together. ‘The tobacco, which is tied up in the intestine, is 
next taken off the curved chokecherry stick and held in the left 
hand, while the stick is grayped by the right hand. The “father” 
now sings the following four times : 


“Tam going to make tobacco, 
‘There will be plenty ; 
Come and see the tobacco,”* 


‘When the song has been repeated the fourth time, those holding 
the tobacco and sticks move forward in a row upon the planting 
ground, and each with the end of his stick makes in the ground a 
hole about the size of a man's index finger and about four inches 
deep, The holes are made in tows, The filled piece of intestine is 
laid across the left arm, and with the right hand a small quantity of 
the mixture of tobacco and fertilizer which it contains is placed in 
each of the holes, which are then filled with earth. 

When the planting has been finished a large sweat-lodge of bent 
boughs is erected, sufficiently large to accommodate ten or twelve 
men. This number enter the lodge and repeat, four times, the fol- 
lowing song : 





“Say, man, we are going to mike a sweat-house.’ 


‘The men remain in the lodge for about twenty minutes, when 
they rush to the river and take a plunge, After thus cleansing them- 
selves they take a number of small willow branches and cover them 
with grease and charcoal ; their ends are then stuck in the earth, ina 
comer of the planting ground, in such manner as to form the frame- 
work of a miniature sweat-lodge, in the center of which are put live 
coals of fire, From the mountains has previously been obtained a 
Foot called “*hear-root,” which is chipped and placed upon the fire; 
but before this is done the root is held by the "father it his right 
hhand, which he extends successively toward the east, the south, the 
West, and the north, facing the east all the time, so that when the 
hand is extended to the-west it is necessarily passed over and back 
of his head, and when extended to the notth it is also over the 
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head, From this last position the "father" lowers the root with a 
spiral movement (as a crane alights) toward the fire, This is done 
four times, each time the hand becoming nearer the fire, until, oh 
its fourth descent, the chipped root is placed upon the fire. 

‘As the incense arises sunward a pipe is filled and lighted by the 
“father,” who sends the first whiff toward the sun, at the same time 
pointing the stem thereto and praying that the people may live long, 
‘The next whiff is blown toward the east, the * father" at the same 
time pointing the stem of the pipe downward and praying that the 
people may have no sickness, If the smoke from the burning bear- 
root rises straight, prayerful petitions are made that the tobacco 
plant may grow as straight as the smoke, and that the participants 
‘ind the whole tribe may have no misfortune, 

‘The ceremonies of the day close with a great feast outside the 
planting ground. 

Every seventh day after the planting the older men go to see 
how the plants are thriving, and as soon as the sprouts appear they 
return to the camp, singing songs of thanksgiving. 

‘Although the tobiceo tract may become overgrown with weeds, 
no one ever enters the enclosure until the wild plums are ripe; then 
the medicine tobacco is gathered — roots, stalks, and leaves. As 
the plant is considered to be poisonous, those who harvest it rub their 
hands beforehand with a root gathered in the mountains. No cere~ 
‘mony is observed when the medicine tobacco is gathered, 

The plant is stored away, and when dry the seeds are put in a 
buckskin pouch and kept for another planting, The roots, stalks, 
and leaves are thrown in the river. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Vargeschichte des Menschen, Von G. Scuwarne. Mit einer Figur- 
entafel, Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, t904. 8°, 

52 PP 

Professor Schwalbe's recent papers on the prehistoric races of Europe, 
ay well as on Pithecanthropus erectus, have been received with general 
favor. Few living writers are so well prepared to treat the subject from 
the anatomical standpoint, 

Schwalbe recognizes that there are at least two types of Paleolithic 
rman, and proceeds to devote his attention to the oldest and most primitive 
‘one, vit, that of which the remains from Neandertal and Spy are repre- 
sentative, Various names have been proposed for this early race, as 
Neandertal, Spy, and Cunstatt, the latter being the choice of de Quatre- 
fages and Hamy, King, an trish writer, considered diluvial man as a 
species apart, to which he applied the name Homo Neandertalensis, Sir 
John Evans hs suggested Homo incipienc as opposed to sapiens, Schwalbe 
prefers the appellation /omo primigenius to all others, thus recognizing 
with King that specifi differences separate this early type from all suc~ 
cotding human types, as well as from the apes. ‘These differences are 
made strikingly evident by comparison of the cranial caps in Macacus, 
Chimpanzee, Pithecanthropus, Neandertal, and a modern Alsatian, ‘The 
reviewer reproduces (figs. 4, 5) the last two figures used by Schwalbe. 

‘The profile carve from the nasion (x) to the inion (1) brings out 
the relative flatness of the Neandertal skull, From ¢; the highest point 
of the skull, line cit is drawn perpendicular to line Gt, which connects 
the glabella with the inion, ‘The ratio of cit to at fs much greater in the 
modern races than in the Neandertal, being 4o.4 in the latter and §2 in 
the lowest types of recent man, Another striking difference is the re- 
treating forehead of Homo primigenins, "This may be determined. by 
meaniting the angle which the straight line drawn from bregma (n) to gla- 
Della makes with the base-line ct. In the Neandertal skull the angle not 
4s only 44%, while in Zomo sapiens itnever falls betow $5°. ‘The lambda 
angle L1G measures from 78° to 85° in recent man, while it is only 66° in 
the Neandertal specimen, 

‘An increase in the size of the breyma- and lambda-angles would of 
course mean a marked increase in the length of the medial, cranial curve 
avctt. In respectto the relative length of this curve the Neandertal skull 
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resembles the ape skull more closely than it does that of recent man, In 
the latter, the median curve is greater than any curve not in a median 
Tine; and connecting the glabella with the inion. In the apes and the 





ELSASSER 
rox 4, $= Compara ofthe Neandertal cranial cap wih that of modern Alan 
Neandertal race, the median curve is shorter ‘than the curve passing over 
the upper margin of the temporal bone (Sehldfenlcinrand). These two 
‘curves on the Neandertal skull are of about equal length. The discovery 
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of two almost complete diluvial skeletons in a cavern at Spy, Belgium, 
hhas made it possible to compare the face- and jaw-bones, as well as the 
extremities of this race, with those of living races. But the specific differ- 
ences are toot so great in the long-bones as in cranium and lower jaw. 
‘These differences alone are sufficient to separate early diluvial man specif= 
ically from all succeeding races and to justify, in the opinion of Schwalbe, 
the name Homo primtgeniis, 

From the species Homo primigenius, Schwalbe excludes the skull frag- 
ments of Egisheim, Tilbury, Denise, Brinn, Predmost, and some others. 
But the human remains recently taken from a Krapina rock-shelter in 
Croatia, he classes with those of Neandertal, Spy, La Naulette, Arcy, 
Malarnand, Schipka, and Taubach. ‘The remains of Home primigeniur 
have thus far been found ouly in Europe. The Calaveras and Lansing 
Skills have nothing in common with the primigenius type, 

Osteological remains of an earlier human race thin the Neandertal 
(Homo primigenius) have not yet been found, But:there are evidences 
sufficient to prove to the satisfaction of many observers, the presence in 
Europe of a Tertiary, tool-using progenitor of man. In this connection, 
special importance attaches: to the remains of Pithecanthropur erectus, 
found by Eugene Dubois, near ‘Trinil, Java. 

In his comparison of man with living and fossil apes, the author con- 
ludes that all the links in the phylogenetic chain connecting Dryupithecus 
fontani (Miocene) with Homo primigenius (Quaternary) have not yet 
been discovered. The chief physical differences are due to the erect pos 
fue and the consequent cerebral development. Cunningham's recent 
investigations of right- and left-handediness show distinctly that the differ- 
catiation of the human hand untedates the formation of the center of artic- 
ulate speech. 

‘The changes in the lower extremities must have kept pace with those 
‘of the upper s0 that one isnot surprised to find Pishecanthropus erectus 
with a femur resembling closely that of man, but with a skull rather like 
that of the anthropoids, ‘The biped series, then, begins with Pithecan- 
thropus and the Pliocene: period. It is, however, not necessary to sup- 
ose that Homo primigenins of the lower Quaternary is in the divect line 
Of descent from Pithecanthropus, A contemporary of the latter would 
answer every purpose as progenitor of man. 

Schwalbe’s chief contribution to the literatare on this subject is in 
‘allling attention to the line of cleavage separating the early Paleolithic 
race from, Homo sapiens which first appeared im later Paleolithic times 
and to which belong all subsequent races, both prehistoric and histaric. 

Grorok Gnaxt MacCunpy. 
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Lslands Kultur ved Aarkundredshiflet 1900, AC Vauxix Gubmuxpsson. 

Copenhagen: 1902. 8°, viii, 160 pp: 

‘To the student of anthropology undoubtedly the most interesting 
part of this volume on ‘The Civilization of Iceland at the beginning of 
the 2th Century"? is the chapter which discusses the physical type and 
the mental characteristics of the modern Icclander. The Icelanders, 
being Scandinavians, belong ethnologically to the Nordic or Xantho- 
chroid race of northern Europe. Physically he is most often long- 
skulled, has fair hair and blue eyes, but is only of medium height, being, 
therefore, in this respect unlike Continental Scandinavians, especially 
the Norwegians and the Swedes, who are among the tallest of peoples, 
measuring according to’ Keane 1.723 meters. ‘There is, however, 
another type of modern Ieclander, a black-haired, round-faced type, 
which is thus, in prominent physical characteristics, the very opposite 
of the prevailing type. Mentally he is also very different. GuSimunds- 
son's characterization of the prevailing type is in brief this: Physically 
he is only slightly above medium height, and is inclined to be slender; 
he hag-a shorter and a weaker frame than his Norse ancestor. He is 
generally blond, has blue or gray eyes, and a narrow, long face. He is 
extremely Independent, has no respect for authority, does not find it easy: 
to subject himself to the leadership of another—he is oppositional. In 
politics he is a democrat, who advocates to the last extreme the rights of 
the individual. He is a friend of progress and has an unbounded love of 
liberty. In-religion he is a rationalist; he is a stranger to-pjetism and 
intolerance; —thete never was a pietistic movement in Iceland. He is 
8 man of reason, and demands absolute fteedom for one's personal con- 
victions. He knows no class distinctions, and is apt to regard it as. 
mere accident if he is socially below the one he may happen to have to 
do with, Heis sanguine, he is changeable. He isnot practical. He is 
‘an optimistic idealist and is therefore apt to averrate his ability; but F 
disappointed he is not discouraged, but reconciles himself to circum: 
stances and begins anew, So far the sanguine element is the predomi- 
nant one, ‘Then there is the opposite type. ‘Those who belong here are 
generally melancholy of temperament and are characterized by very 
strong feelings, are constant, oppose change, look with disfivor on new 
‘movements, and are conservative. They are pessimistic, easily discour- 
‘aged, suspicious, jealous of those who are better placed than they. They 
live for the moment, cannot plan for the fsture, rarely assert themselves 
‘yainst others, but follow the majority. Politically their interests. are 
local; they regard the state as the means for individual betterment, the 
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‘country as a whole they care little for. In contradiction to the general 
characteristics of the prevailing type, lack of thrift is said to bea common 
Acelandic trait, 

‘The explanation for these two opposite types Dr Guttmundsson finds 
patly in environment, partly in heredity. ‘The Icelander has always lived 
‘inunhappy conditions ; he has been fostered in a severe nature. ‘These en- 
viroomental influences must have been strong; they have undoubtedly 
helped powerfully to stamp his character in a way far different from that 
of his Norse brother, much better circumstanced. Ratially the Icelander 
is a composite character, and the two types in the modern population will 
find their chief explanation in the different racial elements of which the 
original colonists in the ninth and tenth centuries were composed: Tt 
is therefore a most interesting case of the perseverance of type in a small 
number of the population surrounded by a much larger class of radically 
different characteristics. It will be remembered that Iceland wits peo- 
pled, between 870-930, chiefly by colonists from western and south- 
western Norway, Norwegian Vikings had made western voyages already 
Jong before this. ‘The Shetlands, the Orkneys, northern Scotland, the 
Western Isles, Man, large parts of Ireland, and northern: England had 
been visited by them, Extensive settlements had been made, especially 
‘in Ireland and the Western Isles. The Norse ‘Kingdom of Olaf the Fair 
‘in Dublin dates back to 851. Between these various settlements there 
‘was considerable internal migration of Norse colonists, . g., from Ireland 
to northwestern England ; from the Western Tales to Scotland ; from Tre= 
and to Scotland, the Faroes, and elsewhere ; and from all these to Tee- 
and, which was settled last, While Iceland was colonized largely by 
Norsemen from Norway, it is well known that Norse ‘colonies in the west 
contributed in no small measure to the early population, ‘The Boot af 
‘Settlement and. the family sagas contain umerous Celtic names, although 
these can by no means always be taken as evidence of Celtic descent. 
‘The Norsemen from the Celtic West took with them their thralls and 
‘bondmen, and these were frequently given their freedom and provided 
with land by their masters. ‘These diferent racial elements have developed 
an Ieclandic character differing in many respects from that of the purer 
‘Teuton of the Scandinavian countries. The prevailing type has been 
modified ; the elements that predominate in this type, however, are the 
Norse-Germanic. ‘They are i race chiefly the descendants of Vikings who 
would not submit to Harald Fairhair’s rule, but left Norway and found « 
home for themselves in Iceland where they could be their own masters. 
‘Their most prominent trait is extreme independence. “The sanguine ele- 
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ment is predominant. ‘The second type is in a larger degree the descen- 
dant of the thrall. In contrast to the self-assertiveness of the former stand: 
the submissiveness and the tack of confidence in self of the latter. But 
the thrall was not of one single race. For the greater part, perhaps, he 
was the Celt, made slave by the Viking invaders. But many coloniats 
from Norway seem, as Dr Gumimdson points out, to have brought with 
them thralls of a non-Aryan race — descendants of a pre-Scandinavian 
people in Norway. ‘The Ieelander’s composite character finds its expla- 
nation. largely in his racial origin. Environmental influences — social, 
political, and economic —have, however, also played an important part. 
Groxox T. From. 
‘Tux Untvexstry oF Towa, 


Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site, By Wittiam C. 
‘Muts (Curator, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society)- 
Reprint from the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, 
Volume X11, Number 2. Columbus: 1904. 4°, 65 pp» illustrated. 
‘The Gartner mound is six miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 

‘astern side of Scioto river, seventy feet above low-water mark ; it is 

seven feet six inches high and seventy-five {eet in diameter. 

‘Among the most interesting features described in connection with 
this mound is the novel series of pits and graves dug below the original 
surface of the ground and originally covered with three smaller mounds, 
which in turn were subsequently consolidated into a ‘single mound by 
the heaping up of earth over all three. 

Numerous human skeletons were unearthed, many having: objects 
buried with them, others apparently having none. Several of the objects, 
both ornamental and domestic, are of the ordinarysorts, while others are 
unique; they consist of bone, stone, pottery, and shell. Refuse heaps 
of ashes and of bivalves were also encountered. Much information is 
given in relation to the daily life of the people who constructed this 
mound anid lived on the adjacent village site. “The bones of the animals 
identified are those of the ordinary wild beasts of the recent period ; the 
author also found indications of the presence of the domestic dog- 

Bone awls, scrapers, and fish-hooks in every stage of manuficture 
‘were discovered, not only in the mound hut on the village site. 

"The author claims to have found undoubted evidences of cremation 
fn the ash-pits, which contained half-charred human bones. With the 
burials were found perforated crescents made from sea-shells, as well as 
the bored teeth of the dog, raccoon, wolf, bear, and elk. A unique 
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awl of bone, with a head carved upon it, s described, as is also a flat-base 
mound pipe of sandstone. A complete earthenware bowl decorated with 
4 scroll pattern was also unearthed with one of the skeletons. ‘The stone 
implements found in the mound and on the adjacent village site are of the 
usual type, and were evidently made by the same people in cach instance. 
Arrowpoints of bone, with cavities bored in them for the rocketing of the 
shaft, are of novel occurrence ; for although hone arrowpoints are often 
mentioned by early writers, this type has heretofore been unknown, 

A deposit of miussels, called by the author a +*bake,"* is interestingly 
described, as is the manner of cooking these bivalves. 

‘The author claims that the pits in Paint Creek valley, of which there 
are many, were originally intended for the storage of grain, beans, and 
they are believed to have been dug in the spring and to have been 
ined with straw or bark for the reception of the fall crop. In the refuse 
in many of these pits charred com and corn-cobs were found, “The sume 
method of caching food was observed by Lewis and Clark during their 
journey up the Missouri, 

‘The monograph is a valuable contribution to American archeology, 
and the author is entitled to great credit for the manner in which his 
taterial is presented.' Josern D. McGuire. 

+A selection from the remarkable collections niade by Professor Milla ta the Gartner 
mound and in other mounds and village sites in Ohio ding the last two or three years, 
forms « noteworthy feature of the exhibit made by the Department of Anthropology ead’ 
‘Eulnology of the Louisiane Purchase Exposition at St. Loais,—Béiter, 
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Identification of Some Grieco-Egyptian Portraits, —The Greco- 
Egyptian paintings known as the Hellenic Portraits have engaged the 
interest of archeologists, artists, and art-historians since their discovery 
in 1887 sind 1888, As Is well known, they are bust-portraits, executed 
in encavstic or distemper, sometimes in a combination of the two, on 
thin panels of sycamore oF cypress. ‘They were intended to be portraits 
of deceased persons, and placed over the face of the mummy, being 
glued to the linen bandages which enwrapped the body, ‘These paint- 
ings are ascribed to the Graeco-Roman epoch of Egypt. From.a religio- 
cultural point of view the portraits are an outgrowth from the ancient 
Egyptian custom of placing an effigy of the deceased at the head of the 
mummy or coffin in order to attract the 4a, or spiritual double, to the 
body and thus preserve the individuality of the deceased. In early times 
this was not.a portrait painted on the mummy case, but molded mask 
decorating the head and end of it, while the lid of the case was shaped in 
imitation of the swathed corpse. Since the ninth century, B. C., the 
custom of encasing the mummy in a cartonage became general On this 
cartonage shell the face of the deceased —a molded mask, gilt or 
colored —was usually placed. When Hellenism took root on the banks 
of the Nile and painters began to produce striking likenesses, a painting 
representing a real portrait of the deceased was substituted for the plastic 
head, with its mostly conventional features, as a habitation of the Aa. 
‘The Hellenic Egyptians, and to a greater extent the Semites who are 
represented on these portraits, probably knew little of and eared less about 
the religious motive which had first required the attachment of an image 
to the mummy ; but the custom appealed to their sentiment as a means 
and token of remembrance, ‘The use of portraits on munmics is assumed 
to have continued until the edicts of ‘Theodosius (392 A. D.) prohibited 
the worship of the genius to which the custom owed its origin, 

‘Most of these portraits were found in the necropoles of Rubaiyat (the 
ancient Kerke) and Hawara, both places situated in the Fayum, the 
district which also yielded the largest supply of papyri, It was also in 
the Fayum, the ancient mame, or canton, of Arsinoitis, where, under the 
Ptolemies, the Greek element predominated. ‘The portraits, however, 
‘are, as it were, international in their physiognomy, Besides Hellenized 
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Egyptians of Greek origin, they represent Grieco-Egyptian half-breeds, 
others with an admixture of Ethiopian blood, and a rather lange propor- 
tion of the Semitic race— Jews and Phonicians, In all probability we 
have here a representation of the mixed population of cities. “The paint- 
ings thus not only throw Jight on the pictorial technics of the Grecian 
artists, but also form a valuable contribution to anthropologic research, 
into what may be called the physiognomy of nations. 

It has been noticed that most of the persons represented on the por 
traits appear to have belonged to a higher class, Many of the men wear 
aristocratic vestments, with Inurel wreaths or gold fillets on the head and. 
a ribbon across the breast, ay indicating some office or station of dignity, 
40 also the elaborate ornaments and jewelry worn by several of the wories 
give evidence of superior rank, 

Mr Theodor Graf, of Vienna, the owner of the largest and finest eol- 
lection of these antique paintings from Rubaiyat (Kerke), believes that he 
has identified some of his portraits with those on coins, cameos, etc, which 
‘would show them to represent royal personages. According to this com 
parison, No. 4 of Graf's collection would represent Ptolemy Philadelphiin, 
No. 5 Ptolemy Soter, No. 12 Queen Cleopatra, No. 15 Queen Berenice, 
No, a2 Prolemy Philometor, No, 26 Ptolemy Kuergotes, No. 28 King 
Perseus of Macedonia (compared with a bust in the Louvre), No. 43 
Queen Cleopatra Tryphanea, No. 81 Queen Arsinoe. ‘The finding of 
royal mummies and portraits in the remote Kerke (Rubaiyat) would be 
accounted for by some war or popular disturbance in Alexandria which 
‘might have prompted the removal of the royal bodies from their man- 
solram to the secluded port in Middle Egypt, in order to protect them 
aysinst plunder and desecration. In a letter accompanying the Hello: 
graphs of the portraits in question, along with reproductions of the coins, 
Mr Graf cites, in support of his theory, several high authorities, among: 
them the renowned paleographist Professor Julius Euting of Strasiburs, 
‘and the painter, Professor Otto Donner von Richter of Frankfort, 

‘We may be permitted to quote the closing remark of the late Profes- 
sot Vitchow in his paper on the subject (Portrit-Manten und Grif'e 
Aellenistische Portrat-Gallerie), read before the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Berlin on May 18, r9or; ‘It was, in any cate, x happy thought 
to adduce the coins for a comparison with the panel-pictires. ‘The Int- 
ter, exectited in colors, afford without question a most clear illustration. 
‘They will preserve m lasting value not only for the history of the Ptot- 
emis, but also for the ethnological knowledge of x period of Egypt s0 
Sportant for the development of culture. It would be of the greatest 
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importance for history if a whole series of the members belonging toa 
definite and, at the sume time, so important a dynasty, could be pre~ 
sented to usin the color of the time and fife.” I. M. Casaxowicz. 


‘West Indian Researches, — Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, has returned to Washington after four months’ siic= 
‘cessfilfield-work in the West Indies, During’ the trip he visited Cuba, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and the Lesser Antilles, obtaining, from 
‘several localities, collections of prehistoric objects numbering several 
Ihunidred specimens and including many varieties, some of which have not 
Defore been represented in the National Muscum. 

In the province of Santiago, Cuba, Dr Fewkes procured a small col- 
Jection illustrating the stone-age culture of that ipart of the island. On 
account of the extreme rarity of prehistoric objects from Cuba, for the 
absence of which our museums have been noted, these objects are regarded 
‘a8 valuable additions, ‘They belong, however, toan intrusive rather than 
to an autochthonous culture. Tt was found that at the time of the dis 
covery the western and central parts of Cuba were inhabited by a. very 
primitive people, with few arts, speaking a language different from that of 
the eastem provinces of the island, and whose culture was derived from 
neighboring islands, This primal Antillean population, also represented, 
at the time of the discovery, in the mountains of Haiti, was & cave-dwell 
ing people who may be regarded as the oldest inhabitants of the islands ; 
their kinship is unknown, for the few objects left by them are confined 
with those of later Indian occupants. 

Dr Fewkes visited the larger of the Leser Antilles, following the possi- 
ble pathway of prehistoric culture migration from South America to Porto 
Rico, and special attention was given (o the evidences of this cutie on 
the several islands from ‘Trinidad: to St Thomas. A fair collection. of 
prehistoric objects was obtained on Trinidad island, which formed the 
tateway of this enlttre migration, thus giving special significance to its 
antiquities, ‘The survivors of the ‘Trinidad Indians were studied by Dr 
Fewkes; these now resideat ithe old town of Arima, and while it was 
found that they had lost their native language, they yet retain, somé of 
thelr aboriginal arts. 

‘Archeological collections were obtained. also in, Grenada, Barbados, 
‘andl St Vincent, which lay in the way of prebistoric migration between 
‘Trinidad and Porto Rico, ‘The collection from the island last named, 
which inchidled that of Sr Eduardo Neuman, of Ponee, is particularly 
rich In unique stone objects from the southern and western ends, In ad. 
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dition to numerous duplicates, it contains six stone “collars? of 
rings, fifteen mammiform idols (several of which are among the finest yet 
discovered), stone masks, bird stones, amulets, and effigy vases. An old 
shrine in a cave at Caynco, near Utuado, Porto Rico, yielded a small 
globular vase containing two strings of finely polished stone beads (one 
Of the strings being six feet in Jength), as well as several sacrificial ob- 
jects. A preliminary examination was made of some of the more in- 
portant shell-heaps on the southern shore of Porto Rico, especially of the 
fone at Cayito, near Santa Ysabel, and of others on the Rio Coamo, 
Several large shell-heaps were discovered more than five miles fromthe 
shore near the Conmo hot springs, the contents of which indicate that 
they were reared by people using polished stone implements and finely 
Painted pottery ormamented with relief decorations. Fragments of 
‘human bones associated with burnt wood and ashes were also found em- 
bedded in the shell-beaps. 

Particular attention was given to pictography on the various islands, 
and to a comparison of forms and designs on aboriginal pottery. ‘The 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles, from ‘Trinidad to Porto 
Rico, were found to be expert potters whose productions exhibit high 
antistic development. Dr Fewkes believes that he has gathered sufficient 
evidence to prove the existence in the West Indies of a cave-dwelling 
people who antedited a more advanced population. Sarvivors of this 
cave people lived in Cuba and Santo Domingo toward the close of the 
fiteenth century, but few evidences of them are now to be found, as their 
arts were simple and limited in scope. Side by side with the cave-dweller 
culture was a later and higher culture, dominant on the eastern end of 
Cuba, the germ of which came from South America and reached its 
steatest development, which was characteristic and unique, in Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

‘Light is thrown by the material collected on the relation of the Citribs 
to the earlier inhabitants of the islands, both savage and cultivated, A 
description of these collections and their bearings on race migration and 
culture development will be published later by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

‘Some Brain-weights in the Negro Race.'—Soon after the close of 
the Civil War the writer was one of three attachés of the United States 
Army Medical Museum to make a series of one hundred post-mortem ex- 
aminations om the freedmen at Freedmen's Hospital, Washington. ‘The 
‘brain-weights were taken in ounces and fractions of an ounce. In eleven 
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cases the weight was not taken, orat least was not recorded. ‘These per- 
sons were not all pure negroes, but the record does not show definitely 
the proportion of admixture of white blood, and at this distance of time 
the memory fails on this point. It may be stated, for comparison, that 
the average brain-weight in white subjects, according to most anatorists, 
is about 4936 o&, for men and 4434 oz. for women —abont 5 oz. differ- 
ence between the sexes, due largely, of course, to difference in stature and 
body-weight. ‘The brain-weight increases rapidly up to the seventh year, 
‘more slowly to between 16 and 20, still more slowly to between go and 
40, at which time it reaches its maximum and afterward begins to de- 
‘crease, losing about one ounce for each decade. Of course, in comparing. 
the brains of whites with those of freedmen, it must be remembered that 
the freedmen had but recently been released from slavery, and slavery 
‘meant both the absence of education and of the opportunity for mental 
advancement except along narrow lines. 

In 39 of the 89 cases (44 per cent.) in which the weight was taken, 
the weight was 45 02. oF more; in 10 cases (1 per cent.) 50.02. oF 
more, which js more than that of the average white brain. ‘Twenty of the 
89 individuals were less than 20 years of age, In two children x3 years 
of age the weight was 46 02.5 in one of 1s years it was 4474 08,3 in two 
Of 17 yeary it was 48} and 50 o¥., respectively j in one of 18 years, 4634 
on, in three of 19 years it was 444, 45) and 48 o7., respectively. In 
three cases the weight was so oz,, in one case 5034, in two cases 51, in 
two cases $3, in one case 54, and in one case 56.02, As stated above, 
these weights are above the weight of the average white brain, 

In 17 cases the age of the individual was not noted, but was stated in 
the case of 43 men and g women, who were more than 20 years, In 
these latter the average brain-weight for men was 45 or, for the women 
39:7 02.) oF a little more than 5 02, difference, 

‘Of five men 60 years old oF more, the brain-weight was as follows: 
One man of 60 years, 40 07.; one man of 71 years, 4534 o#.; one man of 
72 years, 42 of.; one man of 89 years, 39}4 02,3 one man of 105 years, 
41 oe. ‘The last mentioned was named Washington, perhaps one of the 
old Mount Vernon slaves; his brain-weight was probably equal to that of 
the average white at this extreme age, although there are naturally few 
opportunities of obtaining brain-weights of centenarians. ‘The ages given 
cannot, of course, be vouched for, especially as it is well known that at 
the time referred to the Negro was inclined to exaggerate his age after 
reaching 60 years, 

Other things being equal, the brain-weight and the mental capacity, 
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in my opinion, bear a definite relation to each other; and the facts above 
presented would seem to show a high degree of mental capacity in the 


SSE D.S. Las, 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, of Wilkes-Barré, 
Pa., has lately doubled its ethnological collections by the gift of the yal- 
able collection of Indian relics from the watershed of the ‘Susquehanna, 
gathered through some years of work by Mr Christopher Wren, of 
Plymouth, Pennsylvania. The collection isexclusively Pennsylvanian and 
contains 7,000 specimens, many of the finest quality. One case, con= 
taining a small part of the relics, shows the crude brown flint, black flint, 
and red jasper, from quarries adjacent to Wyoming valley, with every 
stage of manufacture of the blades and arrowpoints from this material, 
‘The Society has also lately acquired by purchase the very rich collection 
of Mr A. F. Benin, of Allentown, Pa., who has spent thirty years in its 
formation. OF the 3,000 objects in this collection, 1,200 are from the 
interior of Pennsylvania and the remainder from adjacent states. ‘They 
consist of hoes and axes from half a pound to fourteen pounds in weight, 
‘agricultural blades fourteen inches long, discoidal or chungke stones of 
the finest finish, ceremonial and bird stones of polished banded sate, 
blades and knives of exquisite shape, and polished pieces of every variety 
of material and workmanship, ‘This is the finest. private collection the 
writer has ever seen. During the last year the Society has also created 
the ‘Zebulon Butler Collection,"* which now numbers a thousand. local 
‘specimens, and two other small but excellent collections have increased. 
the additions to the cabinets to more than 12,000 objécts, ‘The Wyo- 
‘ming Historical and Geological Society has what has been pronounced by 
Mr Stewart Culin. the finest collection of Algonquian pottery in the 
United States, numbering fifteen whole vessels from the Wyoming Valley 
peo Horace: Eowry Haynes, Gorr, Sec!y. 


The Brain-weight of Dr Taguchi. — Dr Kazuyoski Taguchi, Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the Medical’ College of the Imperial University. of 
Tokio, is perhaps the first of his race to bequeath his own ‘body to his 
colleagues for the purpose of dissection. His work on the brain-weight 
of the Japanese is the most extensive yet published, and it is noteworthy 
that his own bain isthe heaviest on record among the Japanese, namely, 
‘£970 grams, oF.67.7 ouncesavoirdupois. In the list of eminent men (now 
107 in mumber) it occupies secand place, the brain of the Russian poet and 
novelist Tourgeneff (2512 grams) being the only one superior to it in this 
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respect,! ‘The report of the post-mortem examination by Dr Yamagiwa, 
president of the University, mentions Taguchi's age as 66 years, and the 
body-weight as 108 pounds. Cirrhosis of the kidney with complications 
caused death. Epwarp Antony Sprizxa, 

‘Stephen Powers, author of ‘Tribes of California,"” published in 
1877 as volume mt of Contributions to North American Ethnology, ad of 
numerous articles on the Indians of California which appeared in the 
Overland Monthiy, died at Jacksonville, Florida, April 2. Mr Powers 
‘was bom at Waterford, Ohio, in 1840, and was graduated from the Uni- 
‘versity of Michigan in x861, At the time of his death he was editor of 
the Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower and agricultural editor of the Jack- 
sonville (Florida) 7imes-Union. 

Dx €. V. Hanraan, curator of archeology and ethnology in the 
Camegie Museum of Pittsburg, has removed the collection of Costa 
Rican antiquities made by Padre José Maria Velasco from the archeolog- 
ical department of the Free Museum of Science and Art in Philadelphia 
to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg. This collection, together with 
another scarcely léss important collection made by Padre Velasco, sup- 
plemented by the Troyo, the Ferraz, and other collections recently 
acquired by the museum, give this institution the largest assemblage of 
Costa Rican antiquities in existence outside af Costa Rica, In fact, the 
Camegie Museum possesses more specimens of Costa Rican antiquities 
than are found in all the museums of the world put together.—Science. 

Tnrersarionat. CoxGress or Asmnicawists.—At the Fourteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists to be held at Stutt- 
gart, in August, Mr W. H. ‘Holmes will represent the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Dr Franz Boas and Prof. Marshall H. Saville the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and Dr G. A. Dorsey and Dr C. W, Currier the 
Field Columbian Museum and the Catholic University of America, re- 
spectively. ‘These gentlemen and the Duc de Loubat have also been 
appointed delegates on the part of the United States Government, 

Da Juan F, Feweas, the Director of the Museo Nacional of Costa 
Rica nt the time of its consolidation with the Instituto Fisico-Geogritico 
Nacional at San José, died in Febroary last, Dr Ferraz will be remem- 
bered for his interest in Central American archeology and ethnology. 
His last visit to this country was for the purpose of attending the session 
of the International Congress of Americanists at New York in’ 1903. 

TSce American Antarapolopit, vol. Yy NOs 4, vp: 595-596, tables alio "The 
rein weight of the Japanese,” Science, Sept. 18, $903, PP: 371-373 
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‘Tue Sevesry-riust Sesstow of the Congrés Archéologique de France 
will be held at Puy (Haute Loire), France, Jume 21-28. M. Eugéne 
Lefévre-Pontalis, of Paris, president of the Société Francaise d’ Archéol~ 
ogie, is president of the congress, and M. A. Jacotin, of Puy, is general 
secretary, ‘The subscription is 10 francs, 

Da Wavrer Hoven, of the U.S. National Museum, is conducting 
archeologic researches in the little-known section of southwestern New 
Mexico, and Mx Srewarr Cutty, of the Brooklyn Institute of Science 
and Arts, is engaged! in making ethnologic collections in the same territory. 

AY THE Recext council meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, held at the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, Dr George Grant MacCurdy was elected secretary of the associa- 
tion, nize Dr A. L. Kroeber resigned. 

Dk AteS Hixoiicka, of the United States National Museum, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Czecho-Slavonic Ethnological 
Society of Prague. 

‘Tak rom.ic PRESS announces the death, at Cox rancheria, near Ukiah, 
California, May 25, of Charles Penio, the oldest chief of the Ukiah tribe. 
Penio was repiited to have been 107 years of age. 

‘Dr Henny F. Previex has resigned the directorship of the Instituto 
Fisico-Geogrifico Nacional, of Costa Rica, and will spend the next few 
months in the United States, 

Pror. Enwanp S. Morse, of Salem, Mass,, and Dr W, J. Holland, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., have been elected corresponding members of the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and Geography. 

Mz Apotin F. Baxpetien has been engaged by Columbia University 
for next year as lecturer on +* The Value of Spanish-American Literature 
for American Ethnology and Archeology.” 

De W, C, Fananre, instructor in anthropology at Harvard Univer: 
sity, is to conduct a party of students on an anthropological trip through 
the southwest duting the summer, eae 

Brorsnixo wirit the current year the Archi fiir Religionwissen- 
sehaft has been edited by Dr Albrecht Dieterich of Heidelberg and Dr. 
‘Thomas Achelis, and published by B, G. Teubner of Leipzig, Germany. 

Cuanixs A. Dits, for many years interested in the prehistory of the 
Vicinity of Chicago, died in that city April 29, aged s9 years, 

‘Tak InreRNarioxat, Concusss or Anctrotocy will be held at 
Athens in April, 1905. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF ALGONQUIAN WORD- 
FORMATION! 


By WILLIAM JONES 


Inraopucrion 

This paper deals with an exposition of some of the principles 
of word formation in a dialect of the central group of Algonquian 
Indians. By central group is meant the Algonquian tribes that live 
or have lived about the Great Lakes, particularly in the adjoining 
regions west and south and now embraced by the territory of the 
states of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. The group contains many dialects, some of which are the 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Menomini, Kickapoo, Sauk, and Fox, 

‘The dialects present great similarity in the absolute forms of 
many words, but marked differences are noticed in the spoken Tan- 
guage, Some of the differences are so wide as to make many of 
the dialects mutually unintelligible. This lack of mutaal compre- 
hension is due in some measure to variations of intonation and 
idiom and in a certain degree to slight differences of phonetics and 
grammatical forms. The extent of diversity among the dialects 
varies. For instance, Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi are so 
closely related that a member of any one of the three experiences 
only a slight difficulty in acquiring a fluent use of the other's dialect. 
‘The transition from Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi to Menomini 
is wider, and it is farther still to Kickapoo and to Sauk and Fox. 
Sebi fa petal falitment of the yertements Gr the dee of Dotrof 
Phileopty in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia Univenity, New York. Fublished 
tne the auspice of the New Verk Academy of Sciences. 
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Some of the dialects, like the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, 
are disintegrating. The breaking up is not uniform throughout a 
dialect ; it is faster in the regions where civilized influences pre- 
dominate or ply a controlling force, while the purer forms are 
maintained in the places where ideas of the old-time life and asso- 
ciations have a chance to live and survive, The dialect of the 
Mexican band of Kickapoos is holding its own with great vigor, 
but not quite the same can be said for Menomini or Sauk. Sauk 
and Fox are the same speech with feeble differences of intonation 
and idiom. Kickapoo is closely akin to both, but is a little way 
removed from them by slight differences of vocabulary, intonation, 
and idiom. The dialect taken up here is the Fox, which is spoken 
with as much purity as Kickapoo. 

The number of the Foxes is nearly four hundred and they tive 
on Towa river at a place in Tama county, Iowa. They call them= 
selves Meskwa'kfig', Red-earth People, and are known to the 
Ojibwas and others of the north as Utagamig, People of the Other 
Shore. Among their totems is an influential one called the Fox. 
Ttis told in tradition that members of this totem were the first in 
the tribe to meet the French ; that the strangers asked who they 
were, and the reply was Wago'ig!, People of the Fox Clan: $0 
thereafter the French knew the whole tribe as Les Renards, and 
later the English called them Foxes, a name which has clung to 
them ever since, 

Random attempts have been made at various times to collect a 
vocabulary of the dialect, but nothing has ever been done to eluci= 
date its structural peculiarities, In the work on the dialect, not 
only in the particular phase taken up here, but in all its other as- 
pects abundant help has been given by Professor Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University. ‘The inquiry was conducted under his direc- 
tion and the results attained have largely come about by following 
lines suggested and advised by him, 


‘Tue Sovnns 
Before entering on the main theme of the paper, it seems best 
to:give an account of the principal sounds used jin the dialect and 
to show something of what takes place in the process of sound 
change. The analysis of sounds is as follows : 
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Comenants 

+A phonetic symbol sanding fora softened glottal ytop. The nature of the sound 
fs enught ima feeble whispered cough. The algn fp elevated and occurs before inital 
wowels: ate acres stich. 

"An apostrophe denoting a whispered continuant before the articulation of 4, 4 snd 
A Moceurs also before A. It will be referred to ngain under these four symbols. 

4 An aspirate sound almon like Ain Asil, kad, halt. Its soft breath with feeble 
i ee ee) ch nein on ah marr a 

i tdtent 

*h An aapirate of the sime origin xx A but without an inner arrest, The tongue it 
drawn back and raised high, making the air passage narrow ; i has a sudden release st 
the moment almost of seeming clovare» mite, self 

doe A hillbinl, mpirnte glide, starting at fist ke and ending with the air passage 
wider and the ridge OF the tongue slightly lowered + pinadmiws, Ae mistod Aiting Aim. 

1 Like the Inner K-aound in caw, evetel, The stoppage makes snd bursts without 
Aelay on the forward par ofthe soft palte= éaboy Ais? 

‘cA kctonpd srticalated ia the sume postion as # Bot the closare fe dat an sus 
tnlnes, with « pause between the stop and resk, leaving sn acotisic eect of almoat 
sei souant ae, to. 

8 Anouter kesound like the one in Aven, deep, Aes, The articulation ts farther 
fioat thao for # r,s. The apostropbe i for hex of breath that escapes before compete 
closure: Haws, ovina. 

© Like the voicelet sh fn Ae, chance, mauk, ‘Tha sibilant is mide with fection 
between the tangue and upper alveolar. ‘The opening is narow and the tof the tongue 
it pear the lower teeth s est, amly. 

A hising ord articulated with the tip of the longue iain the lower teeth, 
"The air passage i narrow and without stop wives, builsArad, 

te Likes inedidt, cheap, churih, Tye articulation i with the tide ofthe tongue 
‘chind the upper alveolar while the blade near the lower alveolar tts? o tise, 
Arcvens and varth! 

‘¢ Apore dental surd articulated with the point of the tongue again the upper 
teeta with sudden sess: ftps, Ae Airis rowed 

2 Addental aticalated ja the sume place a8 4 lut delayed und with Yess stress, Te 
Jeasea the impreston of almost x voiced stop : miZaxm', te 

“E-Adental sud differing rom ¢ only in the fact that an audible Wine is expelled 
Just previous 1 a fall op s mes), de 

1 Alateral liquid sometimes heard in careless eech. It often replices the misal 
falter 4, ated the dull 4. The point of the tongue articulate softy with the per 
slveolar, the friction being 20 alight that the sound tins mach the nature of « vowel, It is 
ce Ha sperdle + webign/d® for wa biguitl, wonse. 

‘Not quite lke the m in English the diferenee being inthe mode of articulation, 
which is with the point of the tongue at the hie of the upper teeth wt, 

‘eA bilabial nama consooant like ola English + mn 132, 

# Ard like the sharp teaues # in English; tts made with complete clone and 
the stop unualy breaks with aight pai of breath yw Ar comer. 

‘+ Atilabial sop with almoct the ralue of « manent I ile from in ing dull 
sand having less strev,The lips close and are monientarly sustained aa if for a sonant, 
tht break the stop with a resth: waa), wrming lil. 
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} Like p but with the dlfereice of having frst to expel + pif of breath before 
‘ccning to complete clonure= ApyRt!, ake he cine. 
7 Like the voiced spirant yin om, ys. Ut is uttered withoat strese: wl/telyani, 
whence Leave. 
se Rilubiat lige tke the English t fn wowr, zafer+ nat ged, at Heir dill! 
ing pace. 
‘A tabular view of the consonants ean thus be shown : 











Sea, Srinant, Nasa Laren 
Gout : oan cone 

Pout-palatal — a = 
Palatal = —_ — 
Alveolar € = — 

2 1 
Dental wkd ty te 2 =. 
Talia mb — m a: 
ony 
Vents 


As the xowel sound in wort like doom, gle, rom, and ive, 1 in tong and 
‘Highily ound j the ridge of the tongue is high and buck, andthe lips and teeth have 8 
thin opening: @ wig, somchndy. 

Like the w sound. ix fad! and ood, “The vowel is short; open; and faintly 
outed, IY Ma the short of @= py tudes, be gomer wonlbinge 

4 Assn words like me, sope, ret, The vowel is long and slightly less rounded 
‘han a 5 the ridge of the toogue is not ao high and not ao far beck ax for @+ A’mew!, 
A 
FT oft adhe sh send fs pn ath 

4 Like the short rowel soand in wordy lke mat, flo, what. “The vowel suffers 
fonber shortening i inal syllabtes; i is utered with the Fide ofthe tongue dywn back 5 
the lips are passive = nibustws Ar oom wah. 

Like the vowel sound isu, dus itis short, dl, unmounded, and made with 
the dg of the fone slightly fife along the front and back man, ¢bi, 

Asin the brood vowel sound of words like 4d ma; few, ane. The ridge of 
the tongue is low aod pulled tack amo i the uvala; the Tips make faint ‘ftempe to 
sora; wom, ror. 

# Asinthe rowel wound of words like furter, aims. The tongue Ves foe, back 
ao passive; the lips open lstiely and only slightly apart x maheat, vies, 

4 Longer than the a in dam, alley. The din German. ba is probably wore 
‘eatly akin, It ia broad and imade with the tongue well forward: the openiog of the 
lips by slightly wider than for 2 the quantity in in fact 40 long as to be diphthongal, 
‘The frst part of the sound is sustained with prolonged. emphasis, while the recon) iy 
blurred end filling, The character of this second wand depends upon the next mold 
‘of the voice-passage mil ndws, there tr mich of it, 

4 Like the n-ne ai Ute. Tein rade withthe tide of the tongue near 
the forward part of the pulse; tbe lips open out enough to separate at the corners, bat. 
‘the Hit there i not clear ant sharp; ma, art ? 

4 Like the vowel sand tn mii, dof, fe, 186 « shorter sound of 2 phe 
reat. 





ail, 
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14 With minch the character of the diphthong jn words like sey sory fry Ay, Ute 
the most forwand ofall the vowels; the opening ofthe fips i tfeles: nt'n', Z 
Like the Gin sif, mit, Ae, Tt 4s the short of# itis even shorter ax. Gnal xowel + 
Aleit, just ws he fold me. 





Diphitonss 

Not more than two vowels combine to form a diphthong. 
Stress is stronger on the leading member and movement of the voice 
is downward from the first to the second vowel : 


Like the diphiboag in my, Fs aftlewives, at fr Hired. 
Like the diptthong in ura, with the r of the word slurred: ast, ihén, 
Like the diphthong ia ary fay: rahet, wie then 

Like the diphthong in sed, y's mainkhwhw, dr ment at im. 

Tike the diphthong in shout, Seat bay elle! 

‘Like the diphthong in fo, aes pytndn, conee here ? 


FERD&S 


‘The analysis brings out certain essential features. In the first, 
place there is a preponderance of forward sounds. There is lack 
of sharp distinction between 4, ¢, p, and their parallels g,d, #. The 
first set leave no doubt as to their being unvoiced sounds ; their 
acoustic effect is a direct result of their organic formation. The 
same is not true with the second set; they form for voiced articu- 
lation, but their acoustic effect is plainly that of surds; when the 
sonant effect is caught by the ear it is of the feeblest sort. Some- 
times / is substituted for m in careless speech. Vowels are not 
always distinct, especially when final, ‘There is weak distinction 
between w and y, both as vowel and as consonant. 

Externally the language gives an impression of indolence. The 
lips are listless and passive, The widening, protrusion, and round- 
ing of lips are excessively weak. In speech the expiration of 
breath is uncertain ; for instance, words often begin with some show 
of effort, then decrease in force, and finally die away in a lifeless 
breath, Such is one of the tendencies that helps to make all final 
vowels inaudible; consequently modulation of the voice is not 
always clear and sharp. 

The same lack of clearness and indistinctness is carried out in 
continued discourse, in fact it is even increased ; enunciation is 
blurred and sounds are elusive, yet it is possible to indicate some 
thing of the nature of /eugth, force, and pitch of sounds. 
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Quantity 

Vowels vary forlength, and in the analysis of sounds they have 
their phonetic symbols indicating quantity. A vowel with the sign ~ 
over it is long, as 2,8, a, and 1, and a vowel without the sign is 
short, Some vowels are so short that they indicate nothing more 
than a faint puff of breath. ‘The short, weak quantity is the nor= 
‘mal quantity of the final vowel, and for that reason is in superior 
letter, as*,', Rhetorical emphasis can render almost any vowel 
Jong,—so long that the vowel sound usually develops into a diph- 
thong, as agw?', why, no, of course ! from algw! no. 

Change of quantity is often due to position, Long vowels are 
likely to suffer loss of quantity at the beginning of long combina- 
tions : na"ke again, becomes in the phrase na'katcamegutatagi again 
it certainly seemed as if, Long vowels also shorten when placed 
before a stressed syllable: a'kig! on the ground becomes ai kiga/hi- 
nabite! when ke looked down at the ground. 

Diphthongs undergo change of quantity, The accent of a diph- 
thong slides downward from the first vowel, and the loss when it 
comes is in the breaking off of the second member: asa‘ buckskin, 
nétasim! my duckshin. 

Consonants show evidence of quantity also, In general the 
quantity is short but the length of time between the stop and break: 
ing, d, and 4 is noticeable, so much so that the effect of a double 
sound is felt. As a matter of fact g stands for a double sound. 
The first part is an articulation for an inner & and in gliding 
forward comes to the place for ¢ where the stoppage breaks. 
Assimilation tends to reduce the double to a single sound, Nasal 
sonant m and # sound double before accented +: mfmiw* pigeon, 
nfna /, 

A syllable consists (1) of a single vowel sound, 2; (2) of two oF 
more vowels joined together intow diphthong, ‘wai, what ?; and (3) 
of @ vowel sound in combination with a single consonant oracluster 
‘of consonants, the yocalic sound always following the consonant : 
nite, my kind, Two or more vowels coming together, no. two of 
which are in union as a diphthong, are broken by an interval between: 
Ahiowated 40 they said, 
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Stress 

Force is but another name for stress and indicates energy. It 
is not possible to lay down definite rules for the determination of 
stress in every instance, and itis not always clear why some syllables 
are emphasized at the expense of others. Generally, in words of 
two syllables, stress accent falls on the first: k'nt ¢hou ; for words 
of three syllables stress falls on the antepenult : kwi'yen* suficiently. 
Beyond words of three syllables only the semblance of a rule can 
be suggested. ‘The chief stress comes on the first or second of the 
initial syllables, and the secondary stress on the penult ; the syl- 
lables between follow either an even level or more often a percep- 
tible rise and fall alternating feebly up to the penult, In accordance 
with its rising nature the principal stress can be considered as 
acute (), and in the same manner the fail of the secondary stress 
can be termed as grave (). ‘The sonorous tone of the voice on the 
penult is marked, due perhaps to the extreme brevity of the final, 
inarticulate vowel. ‘The feature of the sonorous, penult is apparent 
in extended combinations like phrases and sentences, especially when 
movement is swift at the start, and, gradually slowing up on the 
way, brings up at the syllable next to the last with a sustained 
respite which ends with a sudden break into the final vowel. The 
arrival on the penult creates one or two effects according as the syl- 
lable is tong or short. If the quantity is long, the vowel is sung 
with falling voice ; if short, the vowel is brought out with almost 
the emphasis of a primary stress accent, 

This: makes a faily normal order for stress in a single group 
standing alone; but it suffers interference in the spoken language 
where the measure of a syllable for special stress often becomes 
purely relative. The stress on one syllable brings out a certain 
particular meaning and on another gains an effect of a different sort. 
Stressing the stem of wi'baminu Jovk at me exaggerates the idea of 
look ; stressing the penult -mi-, the syllable of the object pro- 
noun, centers the attention on that person; and. stressing the final 
member -néi shox makes the second personal subject pronoun the 
object of chief concern. 

Special stress often splits a vocalic sound into two vowels of the 
same or a different kind. This is common in the case of pronouns, 
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in words of introductive import, in vocatives of spirited address, 
and in cries calling ata distance: iin for fn! chat ; nahei for nahi 
hark ; neniwetig?é for néniwetigt O, ye men/; pyagd™ for pya’k™ 
come ye, 





Piteh 

This Algonquian dialect does not fall wholly in the category of 
a stressed language, Pitch is ever present in a level, rising, or fall- 
ing tone, The effect of pitch is strong in the long vowels of the 
penult. ‘Temperament and emotion bring out its psychological 
feature, For instance, pride creates a rising tone and a feeling of 
remorse lets it fall. In the sober moments of a sacred story the 
flow of words glides along in a musical tone; the intonation at 
times is 0 level as to become a tiresome monotone ; again itis a 
succession of rises and falls, now ascending, now descending, and 
with almost the effect of song. In general, the intonation of ordi= 
nary speech is ona middle scale, The tone of men is lower than 
that of women and children, 


Pronunciation 

Most of the vowels are easy enough to pronounce, Articula- 
tion of consonants offers little or no difficulty, unless perhaps it is 
to hold the point of the tongue on the upper teeth for m, f, and d, 
and on the lower for s, ¢, tc, and és, ‘The language is not fond of 
consonant ¢lusters, In the list that follows are shown about afl of 
the vatious combinations. Most of them are with w and y and so 
are not types of pure clusters of consonants : 


Comoyeant Combinations 

kw dut'yen* exactly. bw Adwatcipan' roastingsspit. 
gw Agtt no, ky kedyimenamws he Aolde i, 
‘kw avin women, BY pin! fis mother, 

hw kectkahrolws Ae stabs him. "ky Why! Lande. 

“hw mitAww* s00/f €y mé'tegumicyn oaks, 
sw médastd fen. my myi'w" road, 

ew mec rabbit, RY AAW! four, 

tw Ate ouch / DY prilw he comes. 

my mule he eats him, "py Kpyatel when he comer. 
fw no‘tenn? wind, ak cael buly, 

TW prew! nor, ck mibvichiw' grass, 


“pw tipuagan' pipe, se telat my stars / 
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AccRETION 

In the course of word-formation phonetic elements are taken 
on that have the impress of mere accretions. The additions are 
the result of various causes: some are due to reduplication, some 
to accent, and others act as glides between vowels and as connec 
tives between unrelated portions of a word group. Instances of the 
accretion of some of these phonetic elements are next to be shown, 

A syllable usually in the initial position is sometimes repeated by 
another which precedes and maintains the same vowel sound, The 
repetition is in fact a reduplication : 


Yi reayittgemég* and so in truth it may have been, for Xi yitige- 
még? 

Teis not always clear if some accretions are but glides passing 
from one sound to another or only additions to aid in maintaining 
stress accent on a particular syllable, The syllable /w is a frequent 
accretion in dependent words and occurs immediately after the tem- 
poral article a: 

hugitkahigiwhte when they made a Bridge is the conjunctive for 
ki'kahighwig! they made a bridge. 

‘uképiskwatawihoniwéte! which they ured as a flap over the entry- 
way isa subordinate form of képiskwatawivhonamdg! they wed 
it fora flap over the entrance. 

Other additions, like A, 2, 7, are clearly: glides 


Whutelte! whence ke came, the independent form of which is ttcta* 
he came from some place. 

hunapimite when she took a husband, a temporal form for una'pa- 
mite* she took a husband. 

‘Owiwant Ais wife, from owl-ani. 

owt" taruin! Ais brother-in-law, from owi'ta-ani. 

‘ketasiyatlie Re erarole up hill, from, ketdsi-Atiwa, 

etyarular Ae ss Jealous, from kt-Awiwa, 


‘A frequent type of accretion is w or y with & forming a cluster : 


tea'baeiwinkw* he is short-horned, from teagi-winiwa, 
tcaldaapy’w' ite short, from teagi-Apyiwic 
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‘tstgi'tyhw* fie scattered it, which is just the same in meaning as 
‘sisigi' iw", 
Intervocalic Consonants 
The most common accretion is ¢! It falls in between two 
vowels, each of which is part of a different member ina word- 
group. Examples: 


Rewween fande ; — dkwitepylg’ top of the water. 
¢andg ;  nefitpantn! — F Jaugh. 
aando ; @wathwe Ae carries it away, 
eandd : — prtoniw* he erates in. 
Sandu: py@tusiws — fe came walking. 





When the vowel of the second member is 
becomes # = 


then ¢ usually 





Between bands: prteishws it (Oird) flew in. 
qands :  kepatcigin' cork, stopper. 
Bandi: — kugwittersiw* it (Aird) tries to fly. 
d@and# 3; Kiwdicitithiiws he is lonely, 


‘Sometimes # has the value of an intervocalic consonant. It 
often occurs immediately after the temporal article @ 
inttbatig! when de sav if, the independent form of which is wi'ba- 
tam" he seer tf 
teagiad'towatels' people of all danguager, 4 participle with the ele- 
ments of te¥g', a//, # having the force of the relative pronoun 
‘whe, and Xtowiiwag’ they speak o language. 


Sometimes » occurs between vowels much after the fashion of ¢» 


Between a and ¢ mydnegiw he dances poorly. 
Dand e upydinesiwe ie ss slow. 





It looks as if s plays the same sole as 4 fc, and m, but on a 
amaller scale, Instances of its use are: 


Between e ands : asi'wesiw* he fe yellow. 
Fanda ;  pyitaindws he came in fight. 
Sando: némasbwt he de standing up. 
wanda :  pyi'tuwe Ae came walking, 


eerves at connective nan inaniterlatn and wl be mentioned wgin. 
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In these examples s has an intimate relation with the notion of 
animate being. It will be referred to later. 

The consonant m is sometimes an intervocalic element : 

nanahicimlw* he carefully lays hime areas. 
plnenimw* fe dropped it. 

Other functions of m will be mentioned farther on. 

Some consonants interchange one with another. The process is 
marked among those with forward articulation. Sand ¢ inter- 
change in : 

méickwiw* she Aas long hair. 
it is large. 
Jarge river, name for the Mississippi. 
Jarge fruit, word for apple. 





fhe shot and hit him. 
‘he shot and hit him, 
‘¢and s interchange : 
né'amawiws he Ailled hime for another. 
neste he Billed him. 


Assimilation between Independent Groups 
Assimilation is a frequent factor in sound change. Instances 
will first be shown in the case of compounds where the process 
works between independent words, The final vowel of a word 
coalesces with the initial vowel of the next, with results like the 


following : 
becomes a: ntnaclt” — Fir turn, for nina ait, 
becomes &: na'kapyhte! again Ae came, for ni"k* pyate, 





£ becomes a's pyi'wagay®" “icy came to this place, for pyd'wag! ayo’ 
nit’gawaklw! if ix @ sandy place, for nigaw' aki". 

F becomes J: ftépathite’ he gves there, for itep! what. 
nepd'nateg’ they go to fetch water, for nep'Fnateg’, 

f becomes ¢: Kaciw*? what does he say 7 for kc! int? 
Thipiybw! 20 4 rar fold of yore, for Yn'ip! lyow". 

F becomes a; na'waskat* in the center of the fre, for naw! dst’, 
Sgwamatcin' Ae did net eat it, for a/gw! amwateln'. 
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# becomes a : a8 gapi* and often, for Big a'pe’. 
wated/gwi menin dhe reason ahy 1 did not tell thee, for 
witte! dgwinendn! 
# becomes uw: neguulkitég! on one of his feet, for négut! wkatég!. 
tergepyagute — away from the edge of the water, for 
teigepyag! stc', 
The two vowels in contact may assimilate into a diphthong : 
and a becomes ai: nécikaiyb" alone here, for néci'k* yo", 


The result of the assimilation of two vowels may produce a 
sound different from either: 
¢ and a become @: pySnutawitdy* if he should come to me 
‘here, for pyinutawit’ dyo! 
f and @ become d; mitacfkitcly* Ae might overtake me here, 
for mitact kite! ayo". 


Assimilation between Dependent Groups 
Assimilation between contiguous words is usually in the nature 
of the first sound suffering loss either by absorption or substitution. 
In much the same way does assimilation act between members that 
make up a word-group. But in an attempt to illustrate the process 
there is an element of uncertainty which lies in the difficulty to ac 
count for the absolute form of each component, for many members 
of a composition seldom have an independent use outside of the 
group. “They occur in the composition only, and in such way as to 
adjust themselves for easy euphony ; and in doing so often conceal 
either an initial or a final part. Nevertheless, hypothetical equiva- 
lents are offered as attempts at showing what the pure original 
forms probably were, Hyphens between the parts mark the places 
where probable changes take their rise : 
Fand ¢become e: pémegiw* he dances pact, from pens-egiw*, 
and Tbecome &: minctowagen' sacred germent, from manetowi-dgen’. 
<iiskwagen' —ameoth cloth, from coskwi-dgen', 
Gand a become a: pemdhoghw* de swims part from pemi-ahogow’, 
Hagwahorows he is trapping, fom tagwi-ahotow, 
Hand d become 4: eae tea ie. herb fluid, feom miciskiwi- 
Wickipapiw! twine i. e. soeet fui, from wickupi 
épow!, 
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inemaskiw! —_itfell the other way, from anemi-askiow 

pémitimw* she passes by with a burden on her 
‘back, from pemi-dtamw*, 

and w become w: pémusiw* fe walks past, from pemi-sesiw*. 

fand @ become a: pématiw* Ae crawls act, From pemi-ativ 

Assimilation occurs between sounds not contiguous : 

Ktewint'ewiihiw after he had two, for kicior‘cwihiiw’, 

A vowel drops out and a vocalic consonant as a glide takes its 
place, the change giving rise to a cluster made up of a consonant 
and a:semivowel : 

# drops out: Awipwageslte! then she degan to wail, from Awipi-wigesite), 
Thawite and he grew jealous, ftom He-yawiite 

‘drops out: iwa'wiswate! Ae singed his hair, for Awawtso-wate. 

u drops out: istswatc!| she fried them, frotn iisisu-“wate!, 





Dissimilation 
Vowels often undergo dissimilation. A very common change 
is or to wi. ‘The process takes place in the formation of par- 
ticiples from words having o or » as initial vowels : 
ditelw* he came thence; wo teit* he who came thence. 


sito'klm! Ais dand = swa'tokimlt* he who owns land, 
sigwisin! hit or her som; wa’ gwislta one who has @ son. 

atc! his foot rT katcl* one that has feet, name fora bake oven. 
siwiwtn! Ais hore = swi'wiwint! one mith small horn, 


The vowel # becomes wi when preceded by a consonant : 
késighw* she plays at dice; kavdsight* she who plays at dice. 
niiwiw* he goes outside ; newdwiwape" he always goes outside. 

‘The vowel # can also become wa: 

ewt'gewye their develling place; wawt ewig! at their dwelling place. 
Elision plays an important part in sound change. It occurs at 
final and initial places and at points inside a word-group, The 
places where the process happens and the influences bringing it 
about are shown in the examples to fullow. 
Words sometimes suffer loss of initial vowel : 


skotig in the fire, for dskotig'. 
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tockotimwag! a? their fre, for utockétimwag 
kwigigd' nothing, for ewigigt!. 
naigwate! then he started away, for Tnagwate’. 
The loss often includes both initial consonant and vowel : 
cwa'cigt eight, for a nécwacig’. 
atkanigicégw! ail day dong, for nf kanigtcegw', 

The second member of a consonant cluster frequently drops out : 
Mpa'windwate! —sehem he did not see him, Sor 3'pwa'windwate 
Pémutdmnw* —— Ae shot afi, for pemecutimnw', 

‘The elision of m takes place before some formative element 
KpAgielg! when it (a bird) lit, a subordinate form of pagi- 

claw" it (a bird) lit. 
nanwhicimiw* he laid him away carefully, while nanthiclaw® is 
he fixed a place to lie down, 

To slur over a syllable frequently brings about the loss of the 
syllable. In the instance below, the stressed, preserved syllable 
moves into the place made vacant and becomes like the vowel that 
dropped out: 

ae take her along, for hvac’, 
Hwipatihogate chen he started off carrying her om his bach, for 
Wwitpawatihogate', 
The second part of a stem often suffers loss from the effect of 
having been slurred over: 
Kiwalyatcltc! after Ae had gone, for kiciwhiyatelte', 
Kr ke'ki’nembte! after he had learned who he tas, (or W'eikekil'ne- 
mite. 
pwa'niwite when he did not sce him, for W'pwalwiniwite!. 
RpwAlcamnhtc! when he did not feed him, for W'pwawicarahte!. 

To slur over part of a pronominal ending causes loss of sound 

there : 


uwt'nemé" Ais sisters-in-law, for uwinemond’. 


Removal of the grave accent one place forward causes elision of 
final vowel : 


nelkanitepeX' ail might long, for nekanitépeldw!, 
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The pronominal ending of a’noun drops out in composition : 


péniimiw* he imitated the turkey call, from peniiwa-mowa, 

mithwitmaw* he imitated the ery of the wolf, from maha 
miwa. 

Ktuta’gima'mipen* show wile be our chief, in which is the noun 
ugimaw’ chief. 


‘The pronominal ending of a verb elides before a modal suffix 
natuni¢hwiithg? ‘Ae may have sought for him, the primary mood 
of which is natimihwiwt he seeks for him. 
pyvgwitn! Ihe must have come, the primary mood of which 
is pyil'a* Ae came. 

Suffixes help’ to bring about other changes in the pronominal 
endings, A frequent suffix causing change is ei in some instances 
it denotes location, in others it is the sign for the animate plural. 
The suffix conveys other notions, and wherever it occurs some 
change tsually happens to the terminal pronoun, One is the com- 
plete loss of the possessive ending mi before the suffix with the force 
of a locative. At the same time the vowel immediately in front of 
the suffix becomes modified : 

San! Ais father; 'seg! at his father’s (lodge). 
Wkatan! Air foot; OkAtEg! af or on hie foot. 

Another change before -gi is that of a pronoun into an or 
with the quantity sometimes short but more often long. The 
change is usual if the pronoun follows a sibilant or k-sound : 

iwandgah hole; uwaloagdg! at the hole, 
andka'kee/ doxy mi’ ka’kidg! af or in the box. 
métegw! tree; me tegig! af the tree. 
fees rum: kicesdg! af the sm, ss. 
nénusw! buflalo; nénvste! bufalees. 

The suffix gf affects inanimate nouns ending in the diphthong ai. 
The first vocalic member lengthens into @ and the second drops out: 

Uipivkera! Bladder ; Gpiskwag! on or at the Bladder. 
uitiwawga! ears uthwagdg! af or te the ear. 

‘The change of the pronominal ending into ano or w occurs in a 

similar manner before wi, a suffix sign of the inanimate plural : 


Gwandga! hole; uwa'nagdn' holes, 
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milkalke’ bax > mitka'kin' doxes, 
métegu! tree: métegdn! érees. 
A kc-sound stands before the terminal ze of some animate nouns, 


To shift an 0 into the place of the w is a device for creating a dimin- 
utive : 





mika dear; milka* cub, 
Acasku* muskrat ; Acaské* a little muskrat. 
e6gaygnr stunk j cégagd* should be the proper diminu- 


tive, but it happens to be the word 

for onion, while kitten skunk is cegi’- 

geht, a sort of double diminutive. 
‘The substitution of o oF u for w occurs with great frequency : 


PAigwaw' it is shallow; pi'gomeg! the luce of shallow water, 
the name for St Louis, 

nicwtkwiwig! Aue women nica" kwiwhw* Ae has two wiver. 

méckn/ blood, méckwsltt he és red, 

wipe! i ie Hues wipegusiwt he is blue, 





Compostri0n 

Most that has gone before has been taken up chiefly with the 
question of sounds. The object has been to show what sounds the 
language used, how they were formed, and to indicate some of the 
forces that governed sound change, ‘The purpose next is to 
examine the units which the sounds render intelligible and point out 
Something of the way they arrange themselves in the formation of 
words. It would perhaps be more correct to use the term sentence 
instead of word, because the combined effect of all the elements in a 
combitation is really that of a sentence of an approach to some- 
thing more like a sentence. Nevertheless, word, word-group, 
word-formation, and similar terms will often be used, and their eon. 
tents will always indicate how far. they are sentences and how much 
they lack of being sentences, 

The method of forming word-groups is by composition, In the 
formation of « group component members follow an orderly. se- 
quence ; the position of each member is determined by the kind of 
idea it-signifies, Every member is expressive of an abstract idea; 
the idea may be some activity of space, or condition, These com. 
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ponent elements fall into two general categories —formatives and 
stems, 
Formatives 

Formatives make up two classes, pronominal and morphologic. 
Some formatives are prefixes, but most are suffixes. Some pro- 
nominal formatives indicate gender—the terminal -a for an object 
possessing the combined qualities of life and motion, and the termi- 
nal +# for an object without those attributes. Thus: 


pyiwa he comes» pyil'migatwé if comes, 
Ineniwa ma, he ffi man; \neniwi bravery, it has the quality of man- 
Anemd'a dog > aki earth, food, 


The distinction runs through the whole language and every verb 
and noun must fall. in one or the other class, Forms ending in -a 
are termed animate and those ending in -# inanimate. The distine- 
tion between the two opposing groups is not rigidly miaintained, for 
often an object regularly inanimate is personified as having life and so 
takes on an animate form, But permanent forms of lifeless objects 
‘having an animate ending cannot always be explained by personifica- 
tion, ‘The breaking down of the contrast is best seen in the names 
of plants; logically they fall into the inanimate class, but many are 
used as animate forms, like idamin® corn, asimiw* tobacco, mécimin® 
apple. 

Formatives of the morphologic class have a different furiction. 
‘They are sometimes prefixed, but more usually arc suffixed. Among 
the notions they convey in the verb are those of mood and manner, 
as -tug* in pya'tugt, he probably came, which conveys the notion of 
doubt or uncertainty ; while ~Ape' in pyawape, he is in the habit of 
coming, expresses the frequency of repetition of an act, Formatives 
are also instrumental not merely in the formation of nouns but in 
giving to the nouns they form the quality of distinctive designation, 
Thus -mina in ada-min* corn denotes /ruit, grain, berry and -gani 
in pa’skesigan' goin, literally explader, is expressive of focl, imple- 
ment, instrument, 
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Stems 
Anitet Stoms, Secondary Stems and Srondary Stoms of the First and Second Ohler 

Stems may be divided into initial and secondary members. 
Initial stems always precede the secondary and are capable at times 
of standing alone with the office of adverbs. Some instances are, 
fite! whence, ie! hence, tagw! together, Furthermore, an initial stem 
can enter into composition with only a formative and express af 
independent statement, though not always with exact'sense  ‘itelw* 
means that one has come from some place. 

‘Two or more initial stems follow in a definite order : wa’ pusiw* 
‘he begins to walk; wapi- is the initial stem meaning ‘ to begin ' and 
~usd- is a secondary stem expressing ' walk.’ wi'pipyii/tusiw* he 
begins to approach on the walk; pyit- between wapi- and -uid- is 
another initial stem meaning ‘ movement hither.’ wi’pipyatcitetép- 
usw" de Begins to approach walking in a circle tetep- is a new 
initial stem conveying the notion of movement in a circle. 

The consecutive order of initial stems with reference to a secon- 
dary stem depends much on the sort of notions they convey. An 
initial stem takes its place next to a secondary stem because the no- 
tion itimplies is of such a nature as to combine easily with the notion 
of a secondary stem to form an added sense of something more 
definite and restricted. It is as if both initial and secondary stems 
Were modifiers of each other. An initial stem coming before another 
initial stem in combination with a xecondary stem stands toward the 
Rroup in much the same relation as if the group were a simple 
Secondary stem, The place of an initial stem is at the point where 
the idea it expresses falls in most appropriately with the mental 
Process. of restricting and making mote definite the sense of the 
whole group. 

A secondary stem, on the other hand, never occurs alone but is 
found usually between an initial member and a formative, or else, 
but much less often, in conjunction with only a formative. In a 
combination like ti/wicinw* he fell and hurt himself, tovii- is initial 
and denotes pain, while -cix is secondary and expresses the notion 
of coming to a state of rest. In the word tei’man' canoe is a less 
frequent example of a secondary stem occupying first place. ‘The 
stem fei OF fein comes from a secondary element indicating move- 
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ment in water, and the rest of the word is a suffix denoting abstrac- 
tion, both together referring to the object used for going through 
water, 

Just asa regular system of arrangement determines the position 
of initial stems before secondary stems, so the same sort of order 
places the representatives of one group of secondary stems before 
those of another group, This peculiar method of arrangement rests 
largely on the nature of the ideas expressed by the stems. It makes 
possible a further division of stems into secondary stems of the first 
order and secondary stems of the second order. 

Secondary stems of the second class always stand nearest to the 
terminal pronominal signs: -wsi- in wi'pusiw* He begins to toalk is 
a secondary stem of the second class. Some secondary stems of 
the first class, however, can occupy the same place, but only when 
8 secondary stem of the second class is absent: tciganigetiinw* he 
‘has a small. mouth contains two secondary stems of the First class ; 
one is -nag- which expresses the notion of cavity, the other is ~fun- 
which refers to the idea of space round about a cavity and is a term 
applied to the lips and mouth, A further division of secondary 
stems of the first class might be suggested in which -nag- would 
represent one class and +fun- the other : -nag- belongs to a more 
stationary type which always stands next to initial stems when there 
are other secondary stems in composition, and-ti7e- belongs to a more 
mobile kind, The latter type is frequent in nominal form: iton' mouth, 
literally his mouth, In kiwéskwapyaw* he és drunk is illustrated two 
types of secondary stems : Azve- is an initial stem meaning indefinite 
movement anywhere ; ~ckeod- is a secondary stem of the first class 
denoting the neck and back of the head; and -pyi- is a secondary 
‘stem of the second class expressive of a subtle, attributive condition, 
A fuller and more cotrect rendering of the combination would be 
something like he és i a state of ainiless niovement in the region about 
the neck and head. 

‘The foregoing is a brief survey of the method of word combina~ 
tion, yet perhaps ample enough to give a fairly definite impression 
of the nature of the process, The next will be a short detailed ac- 
‘count of the various types of stems that are fused together in the 
expression of thought. In order to give a nearer insight into the 
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system of composition it seems necessary to go into some descrip- 
tion of the stems themselves. Not all the component parts of an 
expression will be taken up at the same time, but only such as are 
for the moment under discussion. For instance, first in the order 
will come initial stems, then secondary stems of the first class, and 
then secondary stems of the second class. Each stem will be 
given with a definition indicating briefly and as nearly as possible 
the exact nature and scope of its meaning ; but the combination that 
includes the stem will be given a free idiomatic rendering which will 
go for a translation of the whole as it stands in codrdination. 


Examples of Initial Stome 
The examples to follow first treat of initial stems; the number of 
them is lange and the ideas they express are of great variety. 
‘Ai indicates the general notion of indefinite movement round 
about, here and there: 


Brisker it, (a bind), fier round about, 
Ar'witcimtw ‘he swims round about. 

At weskiiwe he goes a-jourmeying somewhere. 

AY wambw* ‘Ae sought safety here and there. (another, 


Arwatbamiwe he ment about looking at one and then 
pen(i)- expresses the notion of movement by, past, alongside : 
pom de pastes by. 
Pemcgit he dances by. 
peminaght he passes by a-singing. 
‘pimipahiwe the passes by on the ran, 


‘Pomatiwe he crawls past, 
‘pem(i)- comes to have the force of an inchoative : 
pemsiwt he started off on a walk, 


pemwiigesiwe she began to wail. 
pya- signifies movement hitherward : 


pte he comes. 
prttacies ‘he fetches home game. 
prin iewiwiwe —— he brings home a wife. 


pptiaskiwt it falls this way. 
Prd icintkawiw he comes driving then home. 
Ppl'owiwi'migitw! it comes a-roaring. 
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piO)- conveys the sense of movement into an enclosure : 


prasenw it blows inside, 
Pitciwenlwt the leads hi seithin. 
pt tthwhwe he buries him, 
pittigaves he enters, 


cask. is used in several ways, In a special sense it denotes 
horizontality, straightness : 


eal katkusiw® he walks erect. 
easka’pyiicinw* she lies at full length, 
c@'skapyiw! it is straight, 


In another sense, closely related to straightness, is one meaning 
smoothness, lack of friction, ease of movement : 





etskwaw! it és smouth, slippery. 
oi shwiclow* Ae slips and falis. 
ed showw ‘he slips hold of hin 
sdg(i)- implies the notion of exposure, manifestation, visibility : 
sit gin it sticks out, 
safgivepiicinw® he lies covered all over except atthe head. 
sifgiwini’gaphw* but for the tips of his horns he stands 
shut off from view. 
sa'gitepithogow* he floats with the head only out of the 
water. 
-satgikumiy* he exposes hit nose to view. 
sag(i)- has a transitive force with the meaning of seizing hold: 
-sageciiniiw* he holds him by the ear, 
sagint inky he leads him by the hand. 
sagipwiw the bites hold of him, 


sggane' kwinllw* he grabs hold of him by the hair, 


mth conveys the sense of occupation, employment in the per- 
formance of some activity : 


mi kercawhw* he works, is busy. 

mi" ketisaw he is occupied with a piece of work. 
mikemékwitwiw* he goer a-wowing. 

mthescihaw* eis engaged in an attempt to heal him. 


sn keine the dotes upon it —ber child. 
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dog- refers to an activity with a fluid, most often with wates, in 
which instance is derived the idea of washing ; 





Aagenigiwe she is at work washing clothes. 
‘Aoginetchws he washes his own hands. 
‘Aogentiw* de washes him. 

Aagigenindwt ‘he washes his own forehead, 
Ailgiw® the mires (in the mud}, 

Aas(1)- denotes the idea of obliteration, erasure, wiping: 
‘katsabienwe she erases it. 

‘ast’ gwithow* ‘he wipes his oven face. 
Ana’ghcinw de wipes his own foot, 

fas(i)- implies the notion of swift, lively contact : 
‘Adsitt'yhhwiwe she spanks him, 

‘Aan’ gwihwiwe Ae slaps him in the face, 
Pdvigimihwiws he barely grazes hie nose. 
‘fasimydsdwe 4 (an animate subject) fries, 
‘Ase! itis hot, 


tie expresses the sense of accompaniment, association, compan- 
ionship ; 





wY'dimmiwe de accompanies him. 

a tchwwt he gres along, too, 

ei!" piimiw* he sleeps with him, 

‘we pumiws he cats swith him. 

rer" kunnw® +e invites hime t0 the feast, 
‘1a(ewi)- has to do with the sensation of physical pain : 

Atortepicinw® Ae felliand hurt his head. 

‘#a'ewitandaitigapdw* it hurty his feet to stand, 

Ui why hit head aches, 


nag(i)- denotes the change from an activity to a rest and is 
best translated by words like halt, stop, pause: 


agit he stops moving. 
nagicinw* ‘he hats on the journey. 
nagipahow* he stops running. 


Poni). also expresses the notion of cessation, but with more of 
the idea of the negative temporal element mo more, no longer = 
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pinegiwe 
“ponénagi® 
pinésenyie 
Punepylin® 
(po nica 


he ts no longer dancing. 

he has c0ased singing. 

Ae has done cating, 

he is no longer a drunkard. 
the has stopped talking to him. 


twiap(i)- signifies the idea of commencement, inception, inchoa- 


tion: 
sodpinihustiw* 
sei kerma 
wi piwi'seniw* 


he it beginning to know how to walk. 
the rain is beginning to fall 
he is starting to eat, 


Ausk(t)- implies potency, ability, efficiency, and gets the meaning 
of success, triumph, mastery : 


Aaekihliv® 
Adshitwendw* 
Adstini’eniindmw 
Adskinatiw® 
Aaskinitoriwe 


he succeeds in buying him. 
he is able to dvink. 

he can iiftit 
he mucceeds tn persuading him, 
he can see him, 






Ai'e(t)- expresses the completion, the fulfilment of an act : 


itch 
Ateetiv? 
Aeitiowe 
Ateipyive 
Atveinepoblyet 


he has finished (a task, an undertaking). 
itis done cooking. 

he has finished making it. 

he has already arrived. 

he has since died. 


‘The initial stems that have just been shown represent but a few 
out of a vast number, ‘The account will pass on to a description of 
secondary stems, treating first the class that usually come after initial 
stems, Though secondary stems are not so numerous as initial 
stems, they nevertheless can fill an extended list. 


Examples of Srenday Stemi of the Port Order 

+d ews relates in a general way to matter at rest and in the form 
of linear dimension together with an uncertain implication as to its 
state of hardness. The term is of frequent use, an example of which 
comes out in the notion of wood, tree, forest : 


pelkwa"étoawiw 
plgwa" datwlw’ 


itis m place of clumps of trees, 
«2 grove stands dense in the distance. 
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paga” Awicinw* he bumped againct a tree, post, bar. 
pécigwa‘dwatw the log, tree, stich is straight, 
~nag- expresses the idea of an opening, as of a hole: 
pa" kandgetiiwt the hole gapes open. 
mdgindgetinw* fc has a large mouth. 
Kugwindguciws he Aas holes pierced in his ears. 
~tag- is another characteristic term of uncertain definition. It 
refers to the idea of color without having reference to light, shade, 
hue, or any quality attributive of color, It is simply the idea in the 
abstract. 





ketigestwe its color is spotted, 
wilbadégaww* its color is white. 
meckwa'tdégawiw* its color is red. 

~nagu- stands for the idea of look, appearance, resemblance ; 
pe king’psiwe ‘he looks like a foreigner, 
Akwit'windgwsiwe Ae har an angry look, 
‘ees’ tcimd’gusiw* Ae has a gentle appearance. 
kiwa/teina’gusiw* he seems sad, lonely. 


~itd- refers to subjective feeling and so finds place for manifold 
application : 


icdeathawe thas he feels (i. ¢. thinks). 
mydcitahlw* the is tearful, sad to weeping. 
miltnecisthiee Ae is shamed. 
upitirhiw* he is joyful. 
‘ktwatcitthiw* Ae is Tonely. 

~dne- relates to mental operation : 
ke katmemiwe he knows, understands him. 
smuswal merit she suspects him, 
mmenwenemiiw® Ae feels welt disposed toward him. 
pa'gateminemiw* Ae kecpr him constantly in mind, 
pand'nemiw he makes fun of him, 


~ham- expresses the idea of indefinite space as applied to such 
terms as sweep, range, latitude, expanse : 
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siRambwt he crosses am open space. 
kit'damlwt he makes @ short cut across. 

In the list of examples that follow immediately are stems relat- 
ing to parts of the body. Their inherent sense is concerned with 
space, each form having to do with situation in a given relation. 

~<a carries the vague notion of something thin, as of a sheet, 
film, blade. It is an association with this spatial sense that makes 
it a term applied to the ear: 


‘mama/gecdwe ‘he has big cars. 
le’skecdw* he has no cars, Witerally he ir eubvear. 
kagi’nociw* he has long cars. 


-kum- or -gum- conveys the intrinsic meaning of linear protru- 
sion, projection out from a base. The use of the term for nase is 


a natural application : 


wigi’ burt he has a crooked nose. 
pAgibiimacinw* the bumped his nose. 
we is nose spreads at the nostrils. 


tatogitumds 
kanigsimydw i és sharp at the point. 
-tun- is used for the external space about the mouth : 


mi’sefdaw* he has a mustache. 
kepigesiiaw* he has thick lips. 
‘pa ketionw* he opens his mouth, 


wind gives the notion of linear dimension round of form and of 
limited circumference. It is a term for horn: 


Atcatkewit enw he is short-horned. 
pokwiteindeinwt Ae fell and broke his horn. 
pakwioindwe he is shedding his horns. 


“kroi- is a spatial clement expressive of the place back of the 
neck, of the hair on the head and even of the head itself, The 
term has also a feminine meaning, taken, it seems, from the notion 
of hair. The four different expressions, neck, hair, head, and woman- 
kind are thus shown in the order named : 

nipé’ dwdhwiw* ‘he lassoes him by the neck. 
‘ke'kité! duedniiw* he hugs her round the neck. 
peniha'sendw* she combs her hair. 
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nése’ odd she hats long hair, 
Wwe dead he har a headache. 
matagivAwahow he covers his (own) head. 
pyAte kava de brings home a wife. 
mi"keme'Aodwiw' he ts svooing. 

nes eibwiw* he has two wives. 


~tod- signifies « material body with volume more or less plump 
and distended. Te is used with reference to the abdominal region : 


upiskwiticdw* he és big round the wairt. 
pagé/edcinw* he van anid fell on the flat of his betty, 
kekitércanitwe he grabs him round the buy. 
mi'setctw* the is aflicted with the dropsy, 


Examples of Stomdery Stns af the Second Onder 

The secondary stems up to this point have been of the first class, 
The ones to follow will be of the second class, It is not certain 
which is the more numerous ; and it is not always casy to deter- 
mine the place of some secondary stems, whether they belong to 
the first or to the second class. In passing along the list one should 
note that in some respects there is a general similarity in the groups 
of ideas expressed by secondary stems of the second class and 
by initial stems. There are, however, differences in the apparent 
similarities, the differences being chiefly of manner and degree, 
‘The illustrations will bring out these points; 

-¢gii- is for the movement of one in the dance: 


upydinegdwt fhe moves stowly in the dance. 
niga’ neg te leads in the dance. 
Ah wept she dances the swan-dance, 


eafwand'wegdw* he dances the Shawnee dance. 


-tcint- ls locomotion through water. Itis equivalent in meaning 
to the word sui > 


widciniwe fhe swims round about, 
enal/cimiw* he swims past, 

nnahiécimae the hows howe to seein, 
otic Ae gives out before swimming to the 


‘end of his goal. 
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-isd- conveys primarily the notion of velocity, speed, and is asso- 
ciated with locomotion through the air: 


haniwisdw he runs swiftly. 
myheisd! it lacks a Reem edge. 
nemiswizdw* he lit feet frst: 
Akugwi'teisdwe he tries to fly 
pi'teésdw! it Blew inside. 
teap0'gistw* he fell into the water. 


-isaho- is swift locomotion through the air and of a kind that is 
limited as to space and duration. The idea of the motion is defined 
by such terms as jump, leap, bound : 


pitetsahdwe ‘he leaps into an enclosure, 
pylitetsaAdw* he comes a-jumping, 
ewskwisahdw® fe dirmounts, 
nowisahdwe the goes out on the jump. 





-0t@- is for locomotion along a surface and attended with effort 
and retardation, It is tantamount to the notion expressed by the 
word eral: 


anémadw* he crawwlt moving yon way, 
Whamavdw* he crawols athwart, 

Agosiittwe he crawls upward (as ip 4 tree). 
euastovdwe he crawls upward (as up a bill). 
pi'toaiwt he crawls inside, 


-usii- has to do with locomotion by land, with particular refer 
‘ence to that of the foot and leg, and of such nature as to imply 
lack of speed. The combination of ideas involved is synonymous 
with the word walk: 


cosa" kusdw® he walks straight, erect, 
witpusdwt he starts off on a walk. 
rnbhusdw* fe learns howw to walk. 
tetepusdn* Ihe walks round in a circle, 
yittusda® ‘Ae comes a-watking. 


-<gapa-is for perpendicularity, and its use is observed in situations 
of rest with upright support. The term is rendered by the word 
stand : 
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nénigwigaadw* he stands trembling, 
némaswigapdw* he rose to his feet. 
nagigapaw* He came to a standstill. 
ponigapdw* he ceased standing. 
~pako- is of the nature of usé, differing from it only in the de- 
gree of locomotion, It denotes speed and swiftness, and is best 
translated by the term runt = 
he runs past, 
he stops running. 
‘he runs around. 
he runs with back bent forward, 
he leaves a gentle touch as he flies past on 
the run, 
-0- implies conveyance, portage, transportation. It has acquired 
the specific meaning of carrying a burden on the back: 





kr’yomkw* she carries it (her child) about on her 
back, 

pémotdamw* he passes by with a burden om his back. 

~hogo- is locomotion by water and differs from -teimt- in having 
‘more of the sense of conveyance ; 

pydtihagdue he comes a-rwimming, 

Kiwatogdw* he swims about, 

Anemibhogdet he swims thitherward. 


Si’gitep’'Aogdw* he swims with the head above water. 
~pugo- is another term for locomotion by water, It expresses 
Passive conveyance, the sense of which comes out well in the word 


it 
ee pémitetepifigotint it floats past a-wohirling, 
nO wipugde Ae came out a-floating. 
nanoskwifigohw! it floats about at random. 
kaskipugdwe he is able to float. 


4 in its naked form is so vague of sense that it is almost un- 
definable. Its nature comes out well in the rate of an assisting 
clement and as such often helps to convey the idea of motion, In 
fone instance its help brings about the definite notion of flight from 
danger: 
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Axtwamdwe he flees hither and thither. 
pémamdwe he hurries past in flight. 
pyiuemowe he comes flecing hitherward. 


Stomdary Stems of the Cobrdinatve Chass 
There is yet another class of stems that occupy a place in front 
of the terminal suffixed pronouns. They serve a double office: 
‘one as codrdinatives between preceding stems of a purely verbal 
nature and following pronominal elements, the other as verbals 
signifying intransitive notions of existence, being, state, condition. 
Some express the notion feebly, others do it with more certainty. 
Many stand in an intimate relation with the subjective terminal 
pronouns, in a relation of concord and one s0 close that they take 
on different forms, some to agree with the animate, others with the 
inanitaate. Their nature and type are shown in the examples: 
~cin- is an animate term with much variety of use. Its essential 
‘meaning is change from motion to rest. The length of the pause 
can be long enough to indicate the idea of reclining, lying down : 





Si gictw* he lies exposed. 
tdwaetews fe lies on his back. 
Kkicawictrw* he tes toarm, 


The cessation may be only momentary, like the instant respite 
of the foot on the ground during the act of walking. ‘The term is 
translated into sep, salé, in the following examples : 

pémiwit’witcinw* it & the sound of hit footstep as he passes 


it fs the sound of his walk coming home. 
its the sound of his step going away. 
‘Again, the rest may be sudden, and indefinite as to duration, 
The meaning in this light comes out in words expressive of descent, 
as fall, dr 









(the bird) dish 
piltietmw* he dropped inside. 
co'skwictnw* he slips and falls. 
-sen- is inanimate and corresponds to ~cin-. It is of wide use, 
too, It can be applied in the same examples illustrating some of 
the uses of -cin-. To indicate rest in place it is: 
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$a gisenw! it lies exposed. 
Athwasdnw it les wrong side up. 
Ka’ wisdw it tes in at state of warmth, 





It likewise expresses the notion of instant change coming from 
rapid contact between two bodies, As in the illustrations for -cii-, 
$0 in the following the idea for sound is represented by the redu- 
plicated form of wd, ‘The idea of contact and the idea of interval 
between one contact and another are expressed by -sen- : 

pémiwil'wisenw! it parses by afingting, 
pylitwi’wisenw! it comes a-ringing. 
anemwi'wiscnw' if goes yon way a-tinkling, 


Some of its uses to express descent are: 


Pigisémw! it struck, hit, fell, lit. 
pi'tsdow! it dropped inside. 
‘e0/skwisdnw! it slid and fell. 


-si- implies in a general way the attribute of being animate, It 
ean almost always be rendered in English by an adjective used with 
the verb des 


mo!weslw* Ae is untidy, 

ka’ weslw* ‘he is rough, uneven, on the skin. 

ea'wesiwe he ts hungry (1. e. feeble, faint by reason 
of being famished), 

epdgestw de ts thick of skin, 

-a- is the inanimate correspondent of si: 

‘mo'waw it ts soiled, stained, 

ka’waw! tt is rough, unpolished, prickly, 

cafeawdw itis pliant, yielding, 

képagydw! itis thick, 


-sa- signifies that the animate subject is in a state of heat, fire, 
warmth : 


wi'easdwt he is sweating, 
thant eis burned to 0 crisp, 
asesdw* he is burned. 


Kcesitw te is cooked done. 
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~fa-is the animate equivalent of 52 + 


wwi'eardw (oreather) fs aro, 
Wkatiw! it burned to ashes, 
pisendw! 





(= 

The a of /@ in the last illustration has been met before in com- 
binations like usi walt, isi flight, oti crawl, egi dance, and some 
others, In the form of Ad, “ta, and sometimes gi it helps to ex- 
press activity, occupation, exercise, industry. It admits of a wide 
range of use with the three forms, but everywhere is distinguished 
the idea of doing, performing : 





nentisu'Adw* she is on a buffaio hunt, 

epthizdwt eis making « fence (i. ¢., an enclosure). 

kogénigdw* she is washing clothes (iu €.y doing work 
with water). 


There is no precise notion expressed by the vowel a in such 
augmented forms as -/hd- and -ti-, tis an empty sign so far as 
standing for an idea goes. Yet the vowel, like some others in its 
class, plays an important function, Tt helps to define the preceding, 
stems and to connect them with the terminal pronouns. A copula 
might be an apt term for it, for such is its office. ‘The following 
show some of its uses: 


Ja‘witeitanawe He és melancholy. 
ew itdw he it nillen. 
ei’yanoiet he is jealeus. 
aki he is angry, 


‘The inanimate retains a in -@migat-. As in the animate, so in 
the inaminate the rendering is usually with some form of the verb 
be, The inanimate admits of a further meaning, implying some- 
thing of the notion of vague extension, like prevalent tone, pervad- 
ing temper, dominant state of things. Such is the essential idea 
that comes from the substitution of ~dmigut~ for the animate in 
the forms that have just been given : 

nénustia’mvgdtw! dhe buffalo hunt ir the all-absorbing topic. 
eepihikea'migdew! everything is given ever to the building of 
enclosures. 
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ko'genigd’migitw! the place is astir with the washing of 
clothes. 

kitwatcittha’migdew! the place is sai, dolefully sad. 

a" kwittha’migdte! the air is all in a spleen. 

Kiyawe’migittw! the place te mad with jealousy, 

hw migatv! it is aflame with anger, 

It is well to mention at this point an inanimate use of -gat-, a 
component clement of ~dmigat-. The form is sometimes -guut-, 
~twat-, or ‘keeat-, In function it is. not unlike the inanimate 
shown a little way back as an equivalent of the animate 
Furthermore, it has a very common use of expressing ideas of 
vague existence in space of such things as odor, fragrance, atmo- 
spheric states of the weather: 


ecigwatwdsw' (tree, Hog, stick) 4s straight, 








mifcagatw! it is fuszy, 
méniguitwe th smells, stinks, 

miedtelyigwdtw! és fragrant, 

méca’dudew! it 15 a clear day or starry night; Viter- 


ally, it is astate of immensity. 
negwi'na'twitw' it is cloudy + aoe literally, a process of 
covering is going on above, 
osnatwdew! ——louds Aang hear, Look angry » Viterally, 
condition of enlargement, expansion, 
is taking place over head, 

The vowel i, in the forms -ci- and -/i-, is another element 
with the office of a link auxiliary. It is a common characteristic 
of 4, in one oF the other form, to increase oF to retain the quantity 
of the vowel in the preceding syllable. It frequently lends empha- 
sis to the meaning of a whole combination : 








KiwitésiAiwe he is 50 lonely 

sunagesihive he is positively unyielding, incorrigible. 
‘The inanimate of the same is : 

Ikiwa'teadiw! the place is s0 lonely, 

sanagatoniw’ it iy certainly tough, formidable. 


Some instances show that the use of dis not always in agreement 
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with the principle of strict pronominal concord ; in other words, that 
it is not a peculiarity of one or the other gender: 








mé'tosdnéniAiw* he is mortal, exists as a mortal. 

wawanéskahlw* he ts bad, lives an evil life. 

mé tosinéntétw! in nature mortal. 

wawanéskaniw it has the stamp of evil on it. 

‘A common use of i conveys the idea of entrance into a state or 
of becoming a part of a condition : 

manctOwiw* he takes on the essence of supernatural 
‘power, it rupernatural power itself 
(personified), 

ugimazciwe he becomes chief. 

manetowtw it is charged with, is possessed of, super- 
natural power; it becomes the super 
natural power itself 

ugimaeetw! it partakes of the nature of sovereignty. 


Groups of teas Expreved or Camveyed by Stems 

It is not possible yet to distinguish exactly the groups of ideas 
expressed by initial stems and the groups of ideas conveyed by 
cach class of secondary stems. It seems that, on the whole, initial 
stems predominate in the expression of subjective activities and that 
they more definitely perform the function of verbs, while on the 
other hand secondary stems are more intimately concerned with the 
objective relations. It is true that both initial and secondary stems 
sometimes refer to similar notions, like movement and space; but 
it is possible to observe a distinction in the nature of the reference. 
‘A great many initial stems define movement with reference to a par- 
ticular direction, as hither, thither, round about ; secondary stems, on 
the other hand, indicate movement, as slow, swift, or as changing to 
rest. Secondary stems denoting space seem to lack extension in 
the sense they convey, as top, cavity, line, and terms indicating 
parts of the body; initial stems refer to space in a wide general 
sense, as distance, dimension, immensity, totality. 

‘The illustrations plainly indicate the nature of the method of 
composition from the standpoint of a verb in the nominative singular 
of the third person ; and they also show the character of the ele- 
ments that enter into combination to form complete wholes. It is 
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observed how every stem is stamped with the quality of abstract 
meaning ; the notion of some stems is so vague and so volatile, as 
they stand in detached form, as to seem almost void of tangible 
sense. Some stems can be analyzed into clements that have at 
most the feeblest kind of sense; it is only as they stand in com 
pound form that they take on a special meaning. It is not alto- 
gether clear how these stems, so vague and subtle as they stand 
alone, came to convey the sensuous notions that they do when 
thrown together into a group; how, for example, an initial stem 
introduces a general notion and forms a group complete in state= 
ment but incomplete in sense, as when in composition it termi- 
nates with only a pronominal ending, Yet such a group can be of 
sulficiently frequent use as to become an idiom ; in that case it takes 
‘on an added sense which is due not so much perhaps to the inher- 
‘ent meaning of the combined stem and pronoun as to an acquired 
association with a particularactivity, ‘The psychological peculiarity 
of the process is more marked in the wider developments, as when 
initial and secondary stems combine for the larger groups. The 
components seem to stand toward each other in the position of 
qualifiers, the sense of one qualifying the sense of another with an 
effect of directing the meaning toward a particular direction, But 
whatever be the influence at work, the result is. a specialization of 
meaning, not only of the single member in the group but of all the 
members as they stand together with reference to one another, ‘The 
stems seem charged with a Intent meaning which becomes evident 
only when they appear in certain relations ; out of those relations 
they stand like empty symbols, Tt is important to emphasize the 
fact that the order of stems in a group is psychologically fixed. 
Initial stems precede and secondary stems follow after, not with 
freedom of position and not in a haphazard manner. but with a 
consecutive sequence that is maintained from beginning to. end 
with firm stability. 

A general summary of the process can thus be put in illus: 
tration: pont is an initial stem signifying no more, no longer; its 
original sense comes out best by adding the terminal animate pro- 
foun and making pémtwa ; the group means that one has previously 
been engaged in an activity and has now come into a state of 
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cessation, making altogether a rather vague statement, as it stands 
unrelated to anything else; but travel has made a figure of speech 
of it, and so it has come to be the particular idiom for one camps, 
‘one goes into camp. So much for the simpler form of a combi- 
nation, 

Fag. is an initial stem with the general sense of striking against 
something; -d'éw- is a secondary stem of the first class denoting 
resistance, and so agi éw- is to strike against a resistance. The 
stem -tun- is a mobile secondary member of the first class denoting 
the special notion of place about a cavity and has become a special 
term indicating the place about the mouth ; and so pagal étwihima is 
‘to strike against a resistance at a point onthe mouth.’ Again, 
-cin- is a secondary stem of the second class and refers to change 
from motion to rest, but leaves the character and the duration of 
the change to be inferred from the implications of the stems that pre- 
cede; furthermore, it indicates that the performer is animate, and 
serves as a link between the terminal pronoun and what precedes ; 
and 80 paga” kit iindcinw* is a definite statement meaning that ‘ one 
strikes against a resistance and is brought for a time at least to a 
condition of rest.’ ‘ He bumps himself on the mouth,’ or * he bumps 
his mouth,’ would be two ways of putting the same thing in Eng- 
lish. 





Instrumental Particles 
A set of elements denoting different notions of instrumentality 
incorporate after initial stems and after secondary stems of the first 
class, ‘They introduce a causal relation and render verbs transitive, 
‘Their nature and type come out in the illustrations. 
~h- is for instrumentality in general : 
kiskahimw* Ae accomplishes an act with the aid of means. 
panaAdmw he failed to hit it with what he used, 
hipinahamw* — Ae unloosed it by means of something. 
+h often gets so far away from its instrumental significance as 
to be absorbed by a general causal idea: 
Kiva'modiw: Ae puts them to wild fight. 
minéctlw* he diegraces him. 
ni'ewiAkw* ‘he owns fio (animate objects). 
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‘The instrumental form is frequently ~/w- instead of -A-: 
pitabwiwt se buries him, 
Pa’guiwiws he makes him rum, 
pOtel'gwikwiws — Ae pierced him in the eye with something. 
-n- refers to the instrumentality of the han 
no'tinimwt he falle short of reaching it with his hand. 
pinesimw* he failed to hold it with the hand. 
ata" pendmw* Ae takes hold of it with the hand. 
The use of -n- is so common that its symbolism gets pretty far 
from its original meaning. In some instances -n- refers just a8 
much to mechanical means in general as it docs to hand : 








ni nw te goes to fetch him. 
itwanwe he carries him anay. 
meéceriiw* he catches him, 


And in other instances the notion of hand becomes obscure ; 
milnéwanlwe Ae loves her 0s 3 lover. 


tipanlwt ‘he is fond of her a8 a lover, friend, or relative. 
‘knorlwe he talks to her. 

-sk- expresses the doing of an act with the foot or lei: 
thgeskamw* he hicks it. 


tigerkimw Ae touches it with the foot, 
patitketca'stawhwt he spurs him in the side; Wterally, he pierces 
him in the side with the foot. 
p>, “Pu, oF -pto- denotes an act done with the mouth : 
hg peste te bites him, i, es he takes hold of him with 
the mouth. 


sagt putbw* he bit it, 
Ki‘ckikinii(puctw* he biter off hit nose. 
po'tetiniipulws Ae kisser her. 

~é, eit, OF ~Ft signifies an act done with something sharp : 
peltechwe he cut himself accidentally (with a knife). 
KiskinGwicwiw* Ae cut off the (animal's) sail 
Ki'skecimw he cut it off 
KiskécSreelw* fe cut off (another's) ear. 
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‘The association of the two ideas of something: sharp and some- 
thing thin and film-like affords an explanation why c refers not only 
to the ear but also to the notion of the ear as an instrument; usu- 
ally, however, in an intransitive sense: 

pésecdwe he listens. 
nana’tucdw* he asks questions, i. ©. he seeks with the ear. 

Farther back was shown a number of attributive elements indi- 
cating activities with reference to one or the other gender. The ele- 
ments were preceded by certain consonants which had much to do 
with indicating the gender of what followed. ‘There is an analogous 
process in causal relations. Certain consonants precede pronominal 
elements in much the same way as the instrumental particles that 
have just been shown, These consonants serve as intervocalics 
and at the same time point out the gender of what follows, A 
very common consonant is %, which precedes incorporated animate 
pronominal elements in the objective case. It sometimes means 
‘doing something with the voice,’ the act being done with refer- 
‘ence to an animate object : 





po'nimiwe ‘he stops talking to his 
tanwil'wimiw* ‘he quarrels with him; Viterally, he engages 

in repeated noise with him. 
iiskioedwe she guins her by persuasion. 


Corresponding with mon the inanimate side is ¢ or 's, but the 
use appears there in a different sense : 


po'ni ewe he stops doing it. 
tanwi’wi' ow" the bangs azway on it, 
dski'bw* he gets ity he bugs it 


It isnot always certain if the symbol stands for a genuine instru- 
mental, Its causal force is so indefinite at times as to represent no 
other function than to make an animate verb transitive : 


wibamie he looks at him. 
Pagans he hits hime. 
mi" kemiw* ‘he is occupied with (an animate object). 


Ikis the idiom for he weoes her, he at- 
tends him (in. sickness), 
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‘The parallel of the same thing with ¢ and the inanimate would 





wi'basimw* he looks 
pagatimw* he hits 
mi"keeimwt he is busy with it, 


it it, 









Another frequent consonant, indicating that the following vowel 
represents an animate object, is 5: 


kiwiws he fears him, 

iuaw ‘he owns something animate, 
In the inammate, 'f replaces 5: 

kt'vamw he foars it. 

Wow he has it, 


Tt was shown that 1 referred to activity with the hand, ‘The 
teference was clear when the object was animate, as : 


pyitaiine he fetches him: Vterally, he comes, bring- 
ing him with the hand. 
i'n? de goes te fetch him with the hand 


The instrumental notion of the hand is sometimes lost when the 
object of the activity is inanimate, In that case ¢ replaces 


pyiteows de fetches it, 
a'r Ae goes to fetch it, 
Sunsrannive, 


It may be well to close the paper with a brief mention of the 
substantive, A pure substantive in the strict sense of the word is 
wanting in the language of this Algonquian dialect. What is here 
termed a substantive is only part of that. It will be seen in the 
examples to follow that the composition of a’ so-called substan 
tive group is not at all unlike that of a verb, Initial and secondary: 
stems combine in the same kind of way ; link stems also fall in line ; 
and the clement to indicate the notion of a specifiers a sort of desig- 
nating suffix that is susceptible of a comprehensive application. The 
suiffix in turn ends with one o the other of the pronominal signs to 
show which gender the word is, a for the animate and j for the inan- 
imate. Often there is no designative suffix at all, but merely a pro- 
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nominal termination to mark the end of the word and Jeaving the 
idea of a substantive to be inferred from the context. In the illus- 
trations of noun composition only the absolute form of the nomina- 
tive is given and under the component parts of secondary stems and 
suffixes : 

Secondary Stemer 

-4'do- met with before ia another connection and meaning mass 
usually in linear dimension and referring to wood, tree. It conveys 
much the same meaning in the noun : 

méciwd ki dead fallen tree. Initial meci- really means /arge. 

migd’kwi'k! tree of large girth. Initial mag- means /arge. 

mii’ckrew'kwl' red stem, the name of a medicinal plant. mdck- is 
for meck-, blood ot red. 

pémitarhwl —eollar-bone. Initial pemé wives the spatial notion 
of side, by, lateral. 

-0lé- is probably akin to the same form met with in the verb and 
denoting craxv/, It has no such specific meaning in the noun, but 
refers in a general way to human interests, especially in an objective 
relation : 

mégi’Arwen! dress of a woman, meg~ is an initial stem and is 
expressive of cover. 


nésoiw! rain, wind, ramor, news, the whole world, mes- 
{is an initial stem signifying éofality. 
‘itatden oF is eldest brother, his guardian, his master, his clan 
uto‘aémiin! futelary, his giver of supernatural power. 
adwen' éown, probably belongs to the class, 


-na'k- refers to the spatial notion of top, crest, apex : 
kitwatina’él! brittle op, the name of a medicinal plant. ato 
gives. the notion of ringhness, asperity. 
nlickwina'Al! red fp, the name of a plant wed for medicine, 
mickw 18 fo. red. 
ote of ~0t- conveys the idea of latency and refers to something 
used fora purpose. ‘The -0- is the same met with before as de- 
noting the notion of passive conveyance : 
‘tesoral! ‘trap, Initial ¢es~ signifies to entrap. 
ackmara ‘bait. acam- is to give to eat. 
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ni'neskwilpufcl’ dart; ndne- isto poise, ndneskwa is to foite by the 
neck, naneskwip is to poise by « notch in the neck 
which is done by a knot at the end of a string 
used in throwing the dart. 

-pyi-, aterm incapable of specific definition. It denotes some- 
thing of the vagueness implied in words like essence, quality, 
condi 

hirwagyat cratwling vine literally, a something with the attei- 

bute of movement almost anywhere about. iw 
is for indefinite movement or space. 
kici’pydtig! hot water. ‘The notion of warmth comes from the 
initial Atc- and helped by -1d-. ‘The objective 
idea of water is transferred to the acquired con- 
dition ; and the term signifying the new state 
stands for water, although it does not mean 
‘water, a common process peculiar to the psy- 
chology of the language. 

~gi- or -ge- expresses the idea of similarity, resemblance, With 
the connective a, as ~dgi- or -dge-, it is used to represent the idea 
for some kinds of cloth : 

minetowdgéa' like the mysterious, the name of an expensive broad- 

cloth used for legxings and breech-clout. 
méckwagénw! lite the red, the name of a red woolen broadcloth 
with white edge. 

eo’skwag)' like the smooth, 9 fine woolen broadcloth used for 

‘garments by women on ceremonial occasions. 

-falk- refers to the external structure of a dwelling : 








pemitopd dw side of a lodge. 
elf edn* wall of a lodge. Initial sed refers to 
intetlocation. 
akwitapd Aw reef of wlodge. Sku! is on top, surface. 
Nominal Suffcer 


‘The examples from this point on to the end contain formatives 
that make a combination take on more of the character of a sub- 
stantive. The stems that precede the formatives stand in a kind of 
attributive relation : 
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-ask- is a generic term for plants and herbs and is common in 
the names for medicines : 
tanctiwastw! gambling medicine. The idea of gam- 
bling comes out in éanctt, which ex- 
presses the notion of mutual activity. 
micatcinéniwaskw! perfume, mic is for large: macat for the 
state of largeness ; micdicinent is for 
man in a feeling of largeness. 
wi’baskw! white medicine; tdd- gives the meanit 
for white; it also means to look at, 
~dp- appears in combinations denoting cord, string: 





mé'tegwap? tow-string; métegnt is the word for 
wood, stick. 
aisitdy! ‘moccasin string; the part in -fsi- is re- 
lated to the stem -usd-, walt, 
Asapdg! atring, thread, cord. 
-min- is a collective term for fruit, grain, berry: 
mécimaln® apple; Viterally, large fruit, 
Adin corn. 
‘eA bimint white corn. 
adi'imint strawberry; Viterally, heart berry, 
eat wind gooseberry ; ‘literally, prickly, rough, o 
thorny berry. 
Po oF -apo refers to fluid, liguid : 
népop! soup; néft is for water, 
miciskiwafiw literally, Aerd-drink or herbsfluid, 





wickipapiw! literally, sweet fluid. 
maskuti’ warm whiskey, rum, alcohol; iteraly, fre fluid. 
-muta- is a general term for receptacle as the notion is expressed 

in pocket, pouch, bag : 





micimudd! paxnch ; mic is for littleness, shortness as 
in firs, and so fussy pouch. 

rmaskimuit bag, sack ; maski as in ma’skiskied is for 
grass, reed, and so reed bag, grass bag. 

aki! dag made from linn-wood bark ; Ait. i 





to dry, season, and 20 a bag of searoned 
material. 
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pict'ganimutit parfiche piteagin’ is for rawhide, and 

$0 rawhide pouch. 
-gan-i9 @ comprehensive term expressive of instrumentality : 

kepand'higdet id for a bucket, basket ; Aep- is to ert 
close, -an- is opening, and so an object 
Sor closing an opening. 

e'patcthigan’ 4id, cork for small opening as in a bottle, 

kepi’higan! Since. 

a’ wipateigdnt file; kiwi- is rough, serrated, and -pu- 
OF -put- is bite, and so an indented tool 
Jor taking held. 

apwatelgdn! sealfold for roasting and drying meat ; 
apwa- is to roast, and 80 a thing for 
roasting. 


-gan- is «common element for many nouns denoting parts of 
the body : 
tmi'setdnigu! ‘nustackey beard : mis- is for hair, fuse : 
~tun is for the mouth, lips, and so the 
hair ox thread-like arrangement about 
the mouth. 
uwi’plydnt ‘marrow ; -vip- is for form and vaguely 
implies feneth and rowndnett, 
Whwllga?! »d- is for the space back of the 








nek, 


-na- refers in a general way to place and ix used to denote an 
inhabited region or community : 





CR wandndwe Shawnee village; Cal wandw* @ Shavonee. 
Wacicindw Ouage town > Nedca an Orage, 
O'wipwarhindw: Ojibwon country; Ofteipwive an Ojibwa. 


‘With the locative ending -gi, as -nagi, the ‘meaning becomes 
more of country, land : 


aci/hindg* in the country of the Sioux; Kea a Siow, 
ki'gipo’hindg! in the Kickapoo country; Ki'gaphw' a 
Kickapoo. 


gn: is another collective term for Alace, It refers especially to 
enclosures : 


adi'wigtn! Hore: aiitwa-is to sell, and 0 selling flace. 
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astnigdy! stone house; deen is stone. 
pikwaigde flag-reed lodge ; pS twa‘ is flag-reed or flag-reed mat. 
There is one suffix that imparts an abstract meaning to 2 com- 
i is analogous in meaning to a'wahin’, a demonstrative 
pronoun with an indefinite sense of vague reference, allusion, and 
having a close parallel to the colloquial “What d'ye calt it?” The 
suffix appears in slightly varying forms as -t1-, -win-, -wen-, -@n-, 
wan, OR 
Apaph! chair, seat; ap- is to sit, and s0 something to sit on. 
Kanawln! word, tall, reports Ran- is to talk, and so something 
about talk. 
mifteinde! food; mi- or mit- is to eat, and 80 something t0 eat. 
pagan —hickory-nut; pag- is to Ait, alight, and so something to 
drop and hit. 
pittanmiie guiver ; pi- or plt- is to put inti, -am- is receptacle, 
and $0 an object to contain something inside. 
wibamdd' mirror; witd-Is to look at, and 30 something to look at. 
‘These few examples are perhaps enough to give an idea of noun 
structure. As in the verb, so in the noun there is much the same 
general character of vague implication in the component parts when 
they stand alone. They offer no definite meaning by themselves, it 
is only as they enter into combination that they convey specific 
sense to the mind. ‘The moment they fall into composition they 
acquire the force of precise statement which they hold within defi- 
nite limits. The method of procedure is to advance progressively 
from one general notion to another, each qualifying the other with 
the result of a constant trend toward greater specialization, 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE KORYAK’ 
By WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


All the peoples of Siberia, central Asia, and northeastem 
Europe whose languages are not of Aryan or Semitic origin, speak 
Ural-Altaic languages. This group, which contains about fifty 
peoples and tribes, consists of five branches, the Mongolian proper, 
the Tungus, the Turk, the Samoyed, and the Finn. The group 
was established and its branches were classified on the basis of 
linguistic indications, that is, on the similarity in the phonetics and 
morphology of the languages, by the Finnish investigator Castren, 
whose researches were conducted some sixty years ago. Anthro- 
pological and ethnological investigations subsequently confirmed 
this classification. 

However, there is a small group of tribes in northeastern 
Siberia which cannot be classed as belonging to the Ural-Altaic 
family, for in spite of the fact that until recently this group has been 
investigated but little, Steller’s work on the Kamchadal, written in 
the middle of the eighteenth century* and remarkable for its time, 
‘and occasional records of various travelers on the languages and life 
of other tribes, point to the fact that this group cannot be classed 
among the family mentioned, but that it stands alone. The group 
includes the Ostyak and Kot on the Yenisei ; the Gilyal and Ainu 
at the mouth of the Amur river, on the island of Saghalin, and 
TR ate meting of te Ann holga Se, New Yor, March 
24, 1904. Published by perminsion of the American Museum of Natural History. 
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partly in Japan; and the Kamchadal, Koryak, Chukchee, and 
‘Yukaghir in extreme northeastern Siberia. 

Ethnologists have designated the tribes of this isolated group 
as cither “‘palaasiatics " or “hyperboreans "; but these names, 
invented for purposes of classification, have no intrinsic meaning. 
At best they may answer as geographical, but by no means as 
ethnological, terms. 

It is not, therefore, without reason that Peschel, the well-known 
German ethnologist, calls. these tribes “* North Asiatics of indefinite 
relationship.” He says: “The question in this part is not of giv- 
ing a description of a new group within the Mongolian branch of 
the human race, but of making the frank confession that our scien- 
tific structure will have to be handed down in an incomplete state."* 

The study of these tribes, the necessity of which was long 
recognized by Russian ethnologists, was commenced under the so= 
called “ Yakut Expedition," in which the present writer partici 
pated,* and at the same time the Jesup Expedition of the American 
‘Museum of Natural History undertook similar researches among 
them. The work of the latter expedition was based on the proba- 
bility that in the remote past there existed some connection between 
the cultures and types of the Old and the New Worlds, and that 
for an understanding of the history of the American tribes it is 
indispensable to determine this connection, ‘Therefore the attention 
of the expedition was directed, first of all, to the northern coasts of 
the Pacific, the geographical and geological conditions of which 
must have facilitated intercourse between the tribes and helped 
their migrations from one continent to the other. 

For this reason the investigation of the Koryak was included 
in the plans of the expedition* The results of this investigation 
have shown that the original hypothesis with reference to the kin- 
ship of culture of the isolated Siberian tribes with the American 
aborigines has been fully confirmed, and that the Koryak are to 
bbe regarded as one of the Asiatic tribes which stand nearest to the 
American Indian. Tintend to confine myself in this paper to a 

‘Oscar Peschel, Fihertunds, Leipaig, 1876, p. 413. 

{The Vakut Expedition (1894-1897) was fitted out by the Imperial Russian Geo- 
(gapbloal Society atthe expense of Me 1. BM. Sisko 


"The study of the Koryak was intrutted by the Jerup Expedition to the author and. 
sus conducted in 1900-01, = 
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consideration of the similarities in the beliefs and myths of the 
Koryak and the American tribes, It will, be necessary, however, 
to make a few preliminary remarks on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Koryak. Their territory is bounded by the Pacific 
ocean on the east, by the Stanovoi mountain range on the west, by 
the Palpal range on the north, and by the bays of the Okhotsk sea 
‘on the south. The climate of the country is one of the severest 
on earth ; but there isa difference between the climate of the interior 
and that of the strip of land along the coast. At the beginning of 
April, when I left the coast of Penshina bay, the temperature was 
27° above zero; a day later, eighty miles inland, the thermometer 
registered 38° below zero. But the interior experiences quite a 
few warm days during summer, when the temperature sometimes 
rises to.70° and even higher, while the strip along the coast seldom 
enjoys temperature higher than 50°. Moreover, the winds and 
storms that rage along the coast make even a slight cold unbearable, 
My anemometer frequently registered wind-velocities of 10 to 20 
meters per second, or 22.5 to 45 miles per hour; and once, in 
November, while I was at the settlement of Kamenskoye, a gale 
raged with a velocity of 22 meters per second, or about 68 miles 
per hour, I went outside to make a meteorological observation, 
and when but a few paces from my house, I lost sight of it, owing 
to the drifting snow, and had it not been for the assistance of my 
Cossack, I should have been unable to find my. way. back. 

It must be clear that in such a climate agriculture is impossible ; 
hence the inhabitants depend for their subsistence on fish, sea- 
mammals, and reindeer, supplemented by edible roots and, berries, 
According to the source of their means of maintenance, the Koryak 
are divided into Reindeer Koryak (who, with their herds of domes- 
tic reindeer, wander over the interior of the country) and Maritime 
Koryak (who live in settlements along the coast), 

In our investigations of all the features of Koryak life we meet 
with three elements —the Indian, Eskimo, and Mongol-Turk, the 
first generally predominating, This is particularly true with reference 
to their religious concepts, for the Koryak view of nature coincides 
in many points with that of the Indians of the north Pacific coast, 
Their cosmogony is not developed, and in their tales about heroes 
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and deities they assume that the world existed before them. We 
find here the tale of the Raven Stealing the Sun, and that of the 
Sun's Release by the Raven. The universe consists of a series of 
five worlds, one above the other, the middle one being our earth, 
‘The same conception is found among the Bellacoola Indians. 

There is a well-known series of myths, especially developed 
among the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, in which the raven is rec- 
ognized as the organizer of the universe. The Koryak myths re- 
semble this series closely ; indeed almost their entire mythology is 
confined to raven stories’ Of the hundred and forty recorded 
myths there are only nine in which the mythical raven or his chil 
dren are not mentioned. 

The mythical raven, or Big-Raven (Quikinndgn), of the Koryak 
appears also as organizer of the universe. He is the first man, and 
at the same time the ancestor of the Koryak. The manner of his 
appearance on earth has not been made quite clear. According to 
some tales, the Supreme Being, of whom I shall speak later, 
created him ; according to others, he created himself; while a third 
version asserts that he was left by his parents when quite small, and 
Grew up alone into a powerful man. His wife is sometimes con- 
sidered to be the daughter of the Supreme Being, sometimes the 
daughter of the sea-god who has the appearance of a spider-crab 
(Toybkoto or Avvi), 

At the time of Big-Raven, or during the mythological age, all 
objects on earth could turn into men, and vice versa. There were 
no real men then, and Big-Raven lived with animals, and appar- 
ently with inanimate objects and phenomena of nature, as though 
they were men, He was able to transform himself into a raven by 
Putting on a raven coat, and to resume the shape of man at will: 
His children married or were given in marriage to animals, such as 
seals, dogs, wolves, mice; or phenomena of nature, as the wind, a 
cloud (or Wind-man, Cloud-man) ; or luminaries, like the Moon- 
‘man, Star-man ; or inanimate objects, such as the Stone-men, trees, 
a stick, or plants. Men were bom from these unions. 

When Big-Raven was no more, the transformation of objects 
from one form to another ceased to take place, and a clear line dis. 
tinguishing men from other beings was established Big-Raven left 
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the human race suddenly, because, it is said, they would not follow 
his teachings ; and it js not known what became of him, Accord- 
ing to some indications his abode is in the zenith, 

Big-Raven gave light to men; he taught them how to hunt 
sea and land. animals; he also gave them reindeer, made the fire- 
drill, gave them the drum, left incantations for amulets, and set up 
shamans to struggle with the evil spirits, with whom Big-Raven 
himself had carried on a constant and successful warfare, He is 
invisibly present at every shamanistic performance ; and the incanta- 
tions are dramatized stories telling how Big-Raven is treating his 
sick son or daughter, the male or female patients impersonating his 
children, 

Big-Rayen is regarded as the assistant of the Supreme Being, 
whom he helped to establish order in the universe, In the myths 
and tales the Supreme Being is called Universe or World 
(Naininen), or Supervisor (Jndhitela’n) ; in other cases he is called 
Master-of-the-Upper-World (Gighol-£t/'noila’n), or simply The- 
One-on-High (Gr'chola'n), Master (Ztm), Existence, Being, or 
Strength (Vaghs!éarn, Vahi/ehim, or Vahs' thin), or Dawn (TRdsrgin). 
In some instances he is referred to as Sun (Ziyétiy) or Thunder-Man 
(Kitigila'n). Although these names translated into a civilized 
language may seem to indicate abstract conceptions, they appear 
to the Koryak mind in a crude, material, anthropomorphic form, 

The Supreme Being is represented as an old man living with 
his family in a settlement of the Upper World, in heaven ; and he 
keeps order on earth. If he wishes to punish men for their trans~ 
‘gression of taboos, or for their failure to offer the required sacrifices, 
he goes to sleep, when the regular course of events on earth comes 
to a standstill, hunting becomes unsuccessful, and people suffer star- 
vation and other disaster. The Supreme Being, however, does not 
ong bear ill-will, and he may be very easily propitiated. He is, as 
a rule, rather inert. 

‘The so-called Aa/du (plural of Aé/a) beings that are hostile to 
man, display much more activity, At the time of Big-Raven, or 
during the mythological age, they used to assault man openly, and 
they usually figure in myths as ordinary cannibals. Big-Raven 
overcame them frequently, but after Big-Raven's departure they 
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became invisible, and they now shoot man with invisible arrows, 
catch him with invisible nets, and strike him with invisible axes. 
Every disease and every death is the result of an attack of these 
unseen evil spirits. The Supreme Being seldom comes to the 
assistance of men in this deadly and unequal struggle; man is left 
to his own resources, and his only means of protection are the 
incantations bequeathed to him by Big-Raven, charmed amulets 
and guardians, performances of shamans who act with the help of 
their guardian spirits called by the Koryal eter, and the offerings 
of dogs and reindeer as sacrifices to the spirits. Every family is 
in possession of a certain number of incantations, which pass from 
father to child as heirlooms and constitute a family secret, 

While the Supreme Being is a tribal deity and Big-Raven the 
common Koryak ancestor, all the guardians are either family or 
individual protectors. In only one case does a guardian, whitch has 
the form of a pointed post and which may well be called an idol, 
appear as a guardian and master of an entire village. 

Crude representations of animals or men carved of wood serve as 
guardians or amulets. Parts of animals (like hair, the beak, the 
hose, or a portion of an ear), which are used in place of the whale 
animal, or inanimate objects (like beads, stones, etc.) serve the same 
purpose. 

‘The reason why it is believed that objects insignificant in them- 
selves may become means of guarding against misfortune and of 
curing disease, is primarily the animistic and at the same time the 
anthropomorphic view of nature held by the Koryak. According 
to this view not only are all things animate, but the vital principle 
concealed beneath the exterior visible shell is anthropomorphic, 
Furthermore, the incantation which must be pronouniced over the 
object makes its vital principle powerful and directs it to a certain 
kind of activity —to the protection of the family or individual from. 
evil spirits, 

1 will enumerate here the most important family and individual 
guardians: 

1. The sacred fire-drill, which consists of a board shaped like a 
human body, a small bow, a drill, and other implements necessary 
for making fire. By means of this guardian, fire is produced for 
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religious ceremonies, The fire-board is the master of the hearth, 
but among the Reindeer Koryak it is at the same time the master 
of the herd, A few small wood-carvings, representing men, are 
attached to it; these are supposed to be its herdsmen, and to help 
it in guarding the herd against wolves. 

2. The drum, which is the master of the house, 

3. A small figure of a man, called the * searching guardian”; it 
is sewed to the coats of little children for the purpose of guarding 
their souls. Children particularly are subject ‘to attacks. by evil 
spirits, and the children’s inexperienced souls are apt to be fright- 
ened and to leave the body, On the “searching guardian" devolves 
the duty of eatching the child's soul and of restoring it to its place, 

All guardians are closely connected with the welfare of the 
household hearth; they cannot, therefore, be given to a’ strange 
family or carried into a strange house. 

‘The sacrifices of the Koryak may be divided into bloody offerings, 
consisting of the bodies of slaughtered dogs and reindeer, and 
bloodless offerings, which are usually in the form of food, berries, 
sacrificial grass, omaments, tobacco, and even whiskey. Bloody 
sacrifices are offered mostly to the Supreme Being, that he may not 
be diverted from keeping order on earth, and to his son, Cloud-man 
(Yahala'n), for his mediation in love-affairs, Cloud-man can inspire 
a girl with an inclination toward a young man, and vice versa. 
Bloody sacrifices are offered also to evil spirits, that they may not 
attack men, 

The nutmber of bloody sacrifices offered by the Koryak in the 
course of a year is quite large, Of the reindeer they sacrifice, they 
‘use at least the meat ; but the killing of dogs cripples the domestic 
economy of the Maritime Koryak. It often happens that, toward 
winter, Koryak families are left without dog-teams, At one time 1 
came toa settlement of twelve houses, and found there more than 
forty slaughtered dogs hanging on posts, with their noses pointing 
upward, a sign that the dogs had been offéred to the Supreme 
Being, not to evil spirits. ‘This was to me a most strange and dis- 
tressing spectacle. 

Bloodless offerings are made to the guardians, to sacred hills, 
to the * masters” of the sea and river, and to other spirits, 
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The cycle of yearly festivals is also connected with sacrifices. 1 
will mention here only the most important festivals. Those of the 
Maritime Koryak are the whale festival, the hauling of the skin boat 
out of the sea in the autumn for the purpose of putting it away for 
the winter, and its launching in spring. The most important festi- 
vals of the Reindeer Koryak are : one in the autumn, on the occasion 
of the return of the herds from the summer pasture ; and another 
in spring, in connection with the fawning of the reindeer docs. 

All these are family festivals, except the whale festival, which in 
one sense may be regarded as a village celebration. Not only does 
the entire village participate in the festivities, but people from 
other settlements are invited. The celebration consists of two parts 
—the welcoming and the home-speeding of the whale. The killed 
whale is welcomed as an honored guest with buming firebrands, 
songs, and dances. The dancers are dressed in embroidered dance- 
coats, Thereupon the whale is entertained for several days, and then 
preparations are made to send it off on its return voyage. It is 
supplied with provisions, so that it may induce other whales, its 
relatives, also to visit the settlement. 

‘The arrangement of festivals and religious ceremonies, and the 
preparation of guardians and amulets, incantations, and similar things 
pertaining to the family cult, are attended to by each family separ- 
ately, The eldest member of the family usually acts as the priest 
of the family cult, while some female member acquires particular 
skill in the art of beating the drum and singing, and familiarizes her- 
self with the formula of prayers and incantations. All this com- 
bined may be called “family shamanism as distinguished from 
professional shamanism." 

A professional shaman is a man inspired by a particular kind of 
guardian spirits called efen, by the help of which he treats patients, 
struggles with other shamans, and also causes injury to his enemies. 
Thus the activity of the professional shaman is outside the limits 
of the family cult, and a skilful shaman enjoys a popularity for 
hundreds of miles. 

‘Shamans possessing the art of ventriloquism are endowed with 
particular power, for the Koryak believe that the voices which seem 
to emanate not from the shaman but from various parts of the house, 
are the voices of the spirits called up by the shaman, 
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The so-called “transformed” shamans are still more interesting. 
These are shamans who, according to the Koryak belief, have 
changed their sex by order of the spirits. A young man suddenly 
dons woman's clothes, begins to sew, cooks, and does other kinds 
of woman's housework. At the same time he is supposed to be 
physically transformed into a female. Such a shaman marries like 
woman, However, a union of this kind leads only to the satis- 
faction of unnatural inclinations, which were formerly often found 
among the Koryak. Tales are current, according to which, in olden 
times, transformed shamans gave birth to children ; indeed such 
‘occurrences are mentioned in some traditions recorded by me. On 
the other hand, the children of the “transformed” woman's hus- 
band, born to him by his real wife, frequently resemble the shaman, 
This institution, however, is now declining among the Koryak, al- 
though it still holds full sway among the Chukchee. 

I wish to point out here another very interesting feature in the 
religious ceremonies of the Koryak. I refer to the wearing of 
masks, Grass masks are used by women during the whale festi- 
vals, while wooden masks are worn by young men in the fall of the 
year, for the purpose of driving away evil spirits. The Koryak do 
not attempt to give their masks animal forms, and in this respect 
they resemble those of the northern Alaska Eskimo. 

In summing up my observations of the religious life of the 
Koryak, I have come to the conclusion that their views of nature 
closely resemble thote of the Indians of the north Pacific coast ; 
but we likewise find in their religion Asiatic, or rather Turkish- 
Mongolian, as well as Eskimo elements. It is difficult to say at 
what period the Koryale first came in contact with the Turkish- 
Mongolian tribes, or to what period may be ascribed their relations 
with the Eskimo, with whom they have no intercourse at present ; 
but the fact that we find in Koryak religion and customs a good 
many features common to those tribes cannot be attributed solely 
to the influence of similar geographical conditions. The domesti- 
cated reindeer of the Koryak is a cultural acquisition of Asiatic 
origin; and with this factor are connected some religious ceremonies 
and customs —for instance, bloody sacrifices offered to deities and 
spirits. These are not found on the Pacific coast of America; but 
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they do occur east of the Rocky mountains, among tribes like the 
Iroquois and the Sioux, who kill dogs as sacrifices, 

‘The particular customs connected with the celebration of suc- 
cessful whale-hunting, and their taboo with reference to sea-mam= 
mals (the meat of which must not be partaken by women after con- 
finement, and which must not come in contact with dead bodies) 
are also found among the Aleut and the Eskimo. This similarity 
is especially interesting since the chief food of the Maritime Koryak, 
as well as of the Indians of the Pacific coast, does not consist of 
sea-mammals, but of fish; and berries and edible roots are used 
extensively by both, 

Nothing shows more clearly the close similarity between the cul- 
ture of the Koryak and that of the Indians of the north Pacific ocean 
than their mythology. While some religious customs and. cere- 
monies may have been borrowed at a late period, myths usually 
reflect for a long time the state of mind of the remotest periods, 
True, we find Mongolian-Turk as well as Eskimo elements in’ the 
myths also ; but not to any considerable degree. To the Mongo- 
lian-Turk elements belong the presence of the domestic reindeer in 
the myths, and, further, the magic objects and houses of iron, as 
well as the seas and mountains of fire; but in all other respects the 
Koryak mythology has nothing: in common with that of the Mon- 
golian-Turk peoples. At this time I must confine myself to a mere 
‘statement, without a comparative outline of the Mongolian-Turk 
and Koryak series of myths. 

While incidents characteristic of Eskimo tradition occur with 
great frequency in Chukchee mythology, and while their raven 
myths are not numerous, we find in Koryak mythology compara- 
tively few elements that are common to the Eskimo. The most 
distinctive type of their myths is that of the raven cycle, It may 
be said, in general, that while the Koryak myths, by their lack of 
color and by their uniformity, remind one rather of the traditions 
and tales of the Athapascan tribes, they also contain topics from 
various groups of myths of the north Pacific coast. We find not 
‘only the elements of the raven myths proper of the Tlingit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian, but also incidents from the coyote and, the mink, 
from various other culture-hero cycles, and from other animal tales, 
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All of these incidents have been adapted to Big-Raven and to his 
family. 

Big-Rayen combines the characteristics of the American mink 
in his erotic inclinations, and those of the raven in his greediness 
and gluttony and we find in the tales relating to him some of the 
features common to all the tales current on the north Pacific coast, 
namely, a love for indecent and coarse tricks which he performs 
for his own amusement. 

Erotic episodes may be found in Mongolian-Turk myths also; 
but, in spite of their primitive frankness, these episodes are clothed 
in @ poetic form, and are by no means so coarse as the myths of 
the Pacific coast. ‘The readiness with which the heroes form mari- 
tal connections with animals and with inanimate objects is charac- 
teristic of both sides of the Pacific. 

In analyzing the Koryak myths, I have made a list of 122 epi- 
sodes which occur over and over again. It appears that 101 of 
these are found in Indian myths of the Pacific coast, 22 in Mongo- 
lian-Turk myths, and 34 in those of the Eskimo, I will mention 
some of the frequently occurring episodes common to the Koryak 
and the Indian, 

1. The tale of the Raven swallowing the sun, and another in 
which it is told how he released the sun. In the Koryak tale 
Raven-man swallows the sun, and Big-Raven's daughter releases 
him. Rayen-man keeps the sun in his mouth, and Big-Raven's 
daughter tickles him until he laughs, opens his mouth, and lets the 
sun fly out: Then daylight appears again.’ 

2. The Raven puts out the fire in order to carry away a girl in 
the darkness 

3. A boy, driven out of his parents’ house, goes to the desert 
and becomes a powerful hero.” 

4- Numerous tales about people who, by putting on skins of 
beasts and birds, ti cane pee 
timilar episodes, see Tndianizche Sagen, pp. $§ (Selith); 105 
(Nata): 173, 184 (Newettee); ae 232 (Helltemk); 242 (Milqala); 276 (Tsimshian); 
384 (Tlingit). Sex also A. Krume, Ze Tlimdst Jndioncr, p 264. 

Tela Paaloniohs agen Pb 43 (Pitor River} 6 (Selah); 60 (Blulay 
$90 (Tulsi) 

PD p35, (Kable) aa, 96 (Bla): 84 (Hats) 

in vrs Tain tale. 
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§. An arrow is sent upward and opens the way into heaven. 

6. Big-Raven eats all the berries that have been gathered by the 
women.* 

7. Big-Raven mistakes his own reflection in the river for a 
woman, throws presents to her into the water, until finally he is 
drowned. 

8. Big-Raven is swallowed by animals, but kills them by peck- 
ing at their hearts or by cutting off their stomachs, and then comes 
out! 

9. Big-Raven or some other person, under the pretext that 
enemies are coming, urges owners of provisions to lee, and then 
takes away the provisions." 

40. A shaman shows his skill; he sings, and the house is filled 
with water, and seals and other sea-animals swim around.* 

11, Raven steals fresh water from Crab (Avni)? 

tz, Raven and Small-Bird are rivals in a marriage suit. Raven 
acts foolishly, and is vanquished by Small-Bird, who is very wise." 

13. Big-Raven marries a Salmon-Woman, and his family no 
longer starve, Angered by Miti, the first wife of Big-Raven, the 
Salmon-Woman departs for the sea, and Big Raven's family again 
begin to starve.” 

14, Big-Raven's son, Emémqut, assumes the shape of a whale, 
induces the neighbors to harpoon him, and then carries away the 
magic harpoon-line.” 

‘Hons, Zndiamiche Sagem, pp. 17 (Shuswap) ; 34 (Fraser River): 64, 65 
(Gouson) 447 (Nutha) ; 167 (Kowakiutl) 173 (Newetee) sats, 234 (Hells) ;246 


((Bilquis) ; 278 (‘Telmahian ), 
hid, pp. 76 (Comox) ; 107 (Nutka) ; 478 (Newetter) ; 210 (Helliuk) ; 244 
). 


(Bing 
«pp. 66 (Common) ; 814 (Nutha) 5 168 (Kwakint 255 (1iqule), 

Tid pp. 34 (Bonen) z $t(Selish); 75 (Comox); tox (Nths) 5.119 (Chit) ¢ 
171 (Newette) 21a (Helltoh) ; 356 (Billa) ; 345 (Tingt) 

"Thi pp. 106 (Nata) ; 173 (Newette) ; 213, 233 (Meiltmk) ; 316 (Tlogit), 

‘Tbid., p- 95 (Reksen), 

bids, ype 308 (Baska) 5 174 (Newetee): 209, 252 (Heltah) ; 276 (Tuim- 
sian) 5 353 (Tlingit) A. Krause, TTintitJnainer, . 261. 

‘Boas, ops eit p. 165 (Nutha), 

‘Ibid, pp. 174 (Newette) ; 209 (Hetaak), 

STbid., pp. #3, 16 (Shuswap); 23 (Fraser River); 64, 66 (Comox); 201 
(Newetiee) 5 248 (Bilgua). 
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15, Excrement or chamber-vessel speaks and gives waming! 

16. The Seal winds the tongue of his wife around with twine, 
and thus deprives her of the power of speech* 

At this time I cannot point out in greater detail the identity of 
the clements of which the myths of the Koryak and of the Indians 
of the Pacific coast are composed. This subject will be fully 
treated in my work on the Koryak, to be published by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. But the most cursory review of 
the facts here presented points to the identity of the products of the 
imagination of the tribes among which originated the cycle of myths 
current on both sides of the Pacific— an identity which can by no 
means be ascribed merely to the similarity of the mental organi- 
zation of man in general. 

‘While the similarity of the physical type of two tribes may give 
us the right to conclude that they had a common origin, similari- 
ties of culture admit of two possible explanations. The identity of 
the religious ideas of two tribes may be the result of a common 
origin; or their ideas may have originated from a common source, 
and one tribe, though different from the other somatologically, may 
have borrowed its ideas from the other. However, in the one case 
as well as in the other, these two tribes must have been at some 
time in close contact. 

The somatological material collected by the expedition has not 
been studied as yet, and it is therefore impossible to say at present 
what conclusions may be drawn from it with reference to the origin 
Of the tribes of the two coasts of the Pacific. However, the folk~ 
lore which has been investigated justifies us in saying that the 
Koryak of Asia and the North American Indians, though at present 
separated from each other by an enormous stretch of sea, had at a 
more or less remote time a continuous and close intercourse and 
exchange of ideas, 

“Teas op Gh, pe tor (Chlaock) 5 277 (Rewetue). 

‘bid, pp. 176 (Newetioe) + 249 (Bikguls) : 347 (Tlingit. 

‘The fit pet of the memoir on the Keryak, “Religion and’ Myths, fe now in 
pre, 





STUDIES ON THE EXTINCT PUEBLO OF PECOS' 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


Ixraopvcrion 


‘The ethno-archeologist who is seeking to recover the history 
of any one of our southwestern tribes finds his sources of infor- 
mation gradually fading. Ancient dwellings are being torn down 
and with them are disappearing some of our best evidences of primi- 
tive sociologic conditions. Aboriginal burial mounds are being 
plowed up and the mortuary pottery therein reduced to frag- 
ments or scattered abroad with no accompanying data, thus obliter- 
ating our best paleographic record of primitive thought. Old peo- 
ple are dying and with their passing ancient languages are lost 
beyond recovery, and traditionary testimony of ancient migrations, 
ritual, and religion melt away. 

‘Tracking the movements of any group of the human race is a 
most fascinating occupation, no matter how obscure may be the 
traces left behind. But the scientific man feels much more secure 
in his conclusions if to documentary evidence he can add linguistic, 
to this ethnologic, to this archeologic, and so on, until, by careful 
checking of one sort of evidence against another, he is finally able 
to construct an unassailable record. 

‘The importance of any given group of people can not always 
be measured by its prominence in documentary history. The 
Phomicians never occupied a formidable place among ancient 
world powers; we look upon them as great disseminators of cul- 
ture, basing our belief on documentary, traditionary, and linguistic 
testimony. Now when one spends some time on the prehistoric 
archeology of Etruria, Campania, the Grecian peninsula, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the old Trojan shore, the Nile delta, and ancient Cartha- 
genian sites, he is overwhelmed with the vision of what this small 

A brie synopsis of the Fading facts of this 
(8A AAS Wakao Dr uns igeef "Some or cea babar 
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nation may have contributed to human welfare through its influ- 
ence axa bearer of the pretraditional germs of that art which was 
to blossom into such marvelous perfection in Greece and Italy. It 
is simply that another source of evidence has served to illumine 
all former data. 

Thus the student of the aboriginal tribes of America finds 
something of peculiar importance in every ethnologic area, whether 
its former occupants have completely vanished from the scene of 
action or not, and finds worthy of investigation every class of evi- 
dence that is still accessible. An area that may be studied from 
documentary, ethnologic, linguistic, and archeologic sources, and 
that is so situated as to bear obvious and important relations to 
surrounding areas, becomes especially attractive. Such is the posi- 
tion of the extinct pueblo of Pecos, in western San Miguel county, 
New Mexico, The tribe of Pecos may not occupy a commanding 
place in Pueblo history, but the indications are that the study of its 
ruined pueblos may yield important data for comparative purposes. 
This paper will merely point out in a preliminary way some studies 
that are in progress and may be pursued at some future time with 
more definite results. This research does not go into the docu- 
mentary history of Pecos nor traverse again the ground covered 
by Mr Bandelier. No student of Pecos, nor indeed of any phase 
of southwestern archeology, will proceed without first becoming 
familiar with that splendid piece of work. He should carry the 
report! with him and study it on the ground. Daring the seven 
years in which I have been spending short vacations and odd days 
in the study of Pecos, I have never found it necessary to do over 
again anything that Mr Bandelier has done. That much of the 
history of Pecos is a reliable and enduring record. My indebted- 
ness to this distinguished savant will be apparent throughout this 
entire study. I wish here to gratefully acknowledge this obliga~ 
tion, 


A brief statement of a few well-established facts of documentary 
history may be admitted at this point for the use of the general 
reader. 


1 Report om the Resins of the Pucble af Poems, ey A. F. Bandelier ; Papers of the 
‘Archaological Int. of America, American serie, 1, 1881, 
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Pecos was discovered in 1540 by the Coronado expedition, 
The pueblo then contained from 2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, com- 
posing one of the strongest of the Pueblo tribes then in existence. 
‘The village consisted of two great communal dwellings, built on the 
terraced plan, each four stories high and containing, respectively, 
585 and 517 rooms, The tribe figures prominently in the annals 
of the Coronado expedition in New Mexico in 1540-42. Two 
priests remained there to introduce christianity when Coronado 
began his long march back to Mexico. Fray Luis Descalona, or 
de Escalona, established there at this time the first mission planted 
in New Mexico, but he was killed probably before the close of 
1542. ‘There is then a hiatus of forty years in its documentary 
history, Antonio de Espejo visited Pecos in 1583, Castaiio de Sosa 
in 1590-91, and Juan de Ofatein 1598, the last mentioned naming 
the pueblo Santiago, At this time Fray Francisco de San Miguel 
‘was assigned to administer to the spiritual welfare of the tribe, as 
well as to that of the Vaquero Apaches of the eastern plains and 
the pueblo dwellers in the Salinas to the south, but it is not prob- 
able that Pecos ever became his residence. Juan de Dios, a lay 
brother of Oflate’s colony, was the next missionary to live at Pecos, 
where he is said to have leamed the language, but he probably 
returned to Mexico in 1601. 

‘The great mission church, the ruins of which have for more than 
half a century formed such an imposing landmark on the old Santa 
Fé trail, was erected about 1617. Pecos practically held its own 
up to the end of the seventeenth century. Its decline, once started, 
was peculiarly rapid; the Comanche scourge and the “ great sick- 
ness" worked speedy destruction, In 1840 the last steps were 
taken by which Pecos was abandoned and the group as a tribal 
entity became extinct. 

We now pass to the investigations of recent years looking 
toward a closer ethnological and archeological knowledge of Pecos. 

There is living today (August, 1904), at the village of Jemez, 
60 miles in an air-line westward from Pecos, the sole survivor of 
Pecos pueblo. This man, known in his native tongue as Se-sa-fwe- 
yah, and bearing the baptismal name of Agustin Pecos, is a well- 
preserved Indian of perhaps eighty years of age. There are still 
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living at Jemez perhaps twenty-five Indians of Pecos blood, but 
Agustin Pecos has the distinction of being positively “‘the last 
leaf on the tree" when we speak of the Pecos as a tribal society, 
the tribe having ceased to exist in fact in 1838 and as a matter of 
record in 1840. Agustin was born at Pecos and believes himself to 
have been from twelve to fifteen years of age when the pueblo was 
abandoned. He has returned several times to the scenes of his 
childhood and the home of his ancestors, and his memory seems 
perfectly clear. He is a very honest and intelligent Indian and 
rather proud of the history of his tribe. 

The next to the last survivor of the Pecos died at Jemez in the 
fall of 1902. This was Zu-wa-ng, baptized Jost Miguel Pecos, 
uncle of Agustin and probably from ten to fifteen years his senior. 
José Miguel was a young man when Pecos was abandoned; he was 
an excellent traditionist, possessed a keen memory, treasured his 
tribal history, and was ready to give information to those who 
gained his confidence, 

Most of the traditionary material for this paper was obtained di- 
rectly or indirectly from José Miguel and Agustin Pecos. (See plate 
xiv.) Mr F. W. Hodge visited Jemez in 1895 and 1899, and made 
some valuable notes which he has generously placed in my hands 
with permission to incorporate them inthis paper. Imay not be able 
to give full credit to Mr Hodge at every point where it is due, but 
I wish to say that his notes have been of great service in determin- 
ing some of the most important ethnologic data presented. In 
recording the clan system of Pecos he was more successful than I, 
as will be seen by referring to his paper on“ Pueblo Clans."* Mr 
Hodge obtained his information from José Miguel Pecos. The 
writer is indebted for his traditions to both José Miguel and Agus- 
tin. This information was received during two visits to Jemez in 
1902, and, since the death of Miguel, by communication with 
Agustin through my friends Jesus Baca, an educated Jemez Indian, 
and Pablo Toya, son of the last governor of the Pecos tribe, born 
at Jemez after the abandonment of Pecos; a man who takes great 
interest in the tribal history and seems to know it very well. 


American Anthropaleist, Oh. 1896. 


ae sor 8, at 
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Tue VaKious Nawes ror Pecos 

In the Castafieda narrative! Pecos is known as Cicuye. This is 
probably the name by which it was known to the people of Tiguex, 
the village on the Rio Grande from which the Spaniards proceeded 
to Pecos —a people who spoke the Tigua language. It would be 
natural for the historian of the expedition to use the name leaned 
at Tiguex, where Coronado’s force had been in winter quarters. 
The people of Isleta, who speak the Tigua dialect and who doubt- 
less embrace in their tribe some who are direct descendants. from 
Tiguex, give Sifuyé as one of their names for Pecos} and Sikuyin for 
the tribe, 


‘The Pecos people call themselves Pe-Kiish, The Jemez name 
for Pecos is P'a-qu-lih (Mr Hodge recorded it Pa-tyu-lé). When 
it is remembered that the initial sound of a word or syllable is often 
50 obscure as to escape notice by one to whom the Jemez pronun- 
ciation is new and strange, and the final syllable is also often indis- 
tinct, the derivation of a majority of the early documentary names 
for Pecos becomes plain. ‘The inconsistencies in our synonomy 
are generally traceable to two or three original errors which have 
run their usual course of misprinting and misquotation. ‘This is well 
illustrated by the following partial synonomy prepared by Mr 
Hodge. It should be borne in mind that the present Jemez name 
for Pecos is P'a-qu-lih. 


Avowlsh, Sismpson (1849) in Rept. See, War, 143, 1850, (Given as native name of 
the pueblo.) 


Aoupt. Banselier in Arch lst. Papers, 1,114, 1881, (Probably proper name of pueblo.) 

Agin, Vaolier in Arch. Laat Papers, 4, 20, 188%, (Aboriginal name tn. Jemes 
language ; » evidently « misprint for) 

Agi Danerot, Arie, aod N. Mer.,§3, 1889. (Poasble proper naive, suggested by 
Bandelier’s Agia, below.) 

Ayu, Banal n Rich New Mex, 20, ss, 

iy | Danvielier in Arch. Inst. Papers, 1, 114, 1881. (Fo the language of the former 
Tabi of Feo aad thaw af Jeaen) sen 

Ain: Bande Ach TD 1 1,18, 

Ayud, Baer, I, Mex. $3, 1889. (Minyuoting Bandar 

‘fui Shei nrc nt Bop, ty fran tig (Or Pal seme 
4 Bar-quistla, the aboriginal name ofthe Pecos tribe) 

__. See Wienip, The Cormade Espeiiion, Foureeith Report ofthe Daren of Amer- 

{ean Eutwology, Washington, 1896 reprinted, New York, 1904. 
*Gatschet, Tnleta MS, vocabulary, Bureau of Atserican Ethoology, 1879. 
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For the derivation of Pecos, which is the Hispanized form, we 
must go to the Queres or Keresan dialects, where we find it as 
follows : 


Santo Domingo, Pe-a-go, 
Cochiti, Peak, 
Sia, Pe-ko, 
Santa Ana, Pea-ko, 
Laguna, Pe-a-ku-ni, 


To the Spanish people who came in continuous contact with the 
Queres people after the founding of Santa Fé early in the seven- 
teenth century, the word naturally soon lost its slight dialectic varia- 
tions, the people becoming uniformly known as Jas Pecos and their 
village as of pueblo de los Pecos. 


‘Tue Cuax Syste oF Pecos 
‘Those who are particularly interested in the Pecos clans should 
consult the paper by Mr Hodge, previously cited. In 1902 I was 
able to obtain satifactory evidence of but twelve clans, but Mr 
Hodge, in 1895, learned of nineteen. It will be noticed that three 
of the clans in my list do not appear in that of Mr Hodge, so that, 
‘on good traditionary evidence, twenty-two Pecos clans are known 
to have existed. Following is a list of the clans recorded by me; 
those marked with the asterisk are not in Mr Hodge's list. 





Wiiah, Cloud, 
Pe, Sun, 
Se-peh, Eagle, 
Kyu-nu, Corn, 
Bear, 
Mountain Lion, 
Warhi,* Squash, 
Pah-kih-tih, Sand, 
Acla-wah-ku,* Elk, 
Allu® Antelope, 
Pe-dahl-la, Wild Turkey, 
Fweh, Fire, 


‘The linguistic differences will probably be harmonized by fur- 
ther comparison of the Jemez and Pecos dialects, While it is true 
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that these belong to the same linguistic stock, the differences are 
greater than the writer had been led to expect. It is still possible, 
through Agustin Pecos and Pablo Toya, to recover the Pecos Ian- 
guage —a work in which some student of Indian philology may 
render a great ‘service to science. The Pecos dialect was much 
modified by the Tano, probably also by the Piro, tribes which are 
now extinct, while Jemez tradition holds that their dialect grew out 
of the Pecos in combination with their own Za-ta-g, As it is not 
‘obvious that the Jemez dialect was modified by the small accession 
from Pecos in 1838, the tradition points to a possible earlier and 
greater accession from the Pecos tribe in prehistoric times, Evie 
dences of the prehistoric relations between Jemez and Pecos should 
be sought in the Jemez ritual, which has as yet received but little 
attention; and the clan history of Jemez should be investigated 
with great persistence, for therein lies the key, when interpreted in 
connection with archeologic evidence, to the story of ethnological 
development in the Pecos and Rio Grande valleys. 


ARCHEOLOGY oF THE Pzcos VALLEY 


Let us turn now to a consideration of certain archeological 
conditions in the upper Pecos valley. Here our old traditionists at 
Jemez are of great assistance in a corroborative way. 

The ruins in Pecos territory may be grouped as follows: 

Glass I. —The great ruins of the pueblo of Old Pecos. ‘These 
are described in detail in the report by Bandelier, previously referred 
to, and will not be redescribed here. 

Class H.—Several ruins: of smaller communal houses, of the 
type shown in figure 9, containing from 209 to 300 rooms each, and 
‘humerous contemporary ruins of similar construction but containing 
only from ten to fifty rooms each. These latter were but one 
story high and were not built around a court or plaza. ‘The former 
were two stories high and generally embraced the four sides of 
quadrangle, These remains are all older than those of Class I. 

Glass Hl. —Numerous rock shelters of a very primitive type 
found throughout the valley wherever. there are overhanging cliffs. 
No description of these will be attempted in this paper, 

The only ruins of Class T to be found within the Pecos territory. 
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are those of the well-known Qld Pecos pueblo. At the time of the 
coming of the Spaniards the entire tribe of Pecos was concentrated 
at this one point. On this documentary,! traditionary, and archeo- 
logic evidences are all in accord, 

From among. the ruins of Class II, which are scattered over 
Pecos territory from the north end of Cafion de Pecos Grant to 
Anton Chico, a distance of about forty miles, I have selected one, 
the ancient pueblo of Ton-ch-un, for brief description. 

Ton-ch-un lies about five miles southeast of Pecos pueblo and 
about one mile from the Rio Pecos. ‘The accompanying plan 
(figure 9) should be accepted as only approximately correct. 
Excavation will be necessary to lay bare the walls, which are in a 
fairly good state of preservation to a height of six to eight feet, 
though so obscured by debris as to be difficult to trace, This 
building was almost 400 feet long and contained upward of 300 
rooms. Sections A and. B were two stories in height, and section 
C.was of one story. The detached sections D and E were one- 
Story structures and illustrate the plan of the numerous. small 
houses scattered over the valley, which are referred to above, and 
which of late years are rapidly disappearing. No burial mounds 
have been discovered at Ton-ch-un, and as yet I have obtained no 
entire pieces of pottery therefrom. Enough large fragments have 
been obtained, however, to indicate that excavation will yield what 
is needed for study. 

‘The traditions regarding Ton-ch-un are well preserved at Jemez, 
‘This was the last outlying village in Pecos territory to be abandoned 
as the process of concentration went on, It held out for many 
years after the seven or eight other villages of nearly if not quite 
‘equal size had given up the struggle and merged with the main ag- 
gregation. These were not mere summer residences, but were 
permanent habitations, each of which sheltered several clans for 
several generations. Some of the small dwellings referred to 
doubtless served as summer residences near the growing crops, but 
on the other hand some of them were permanent clan homes. 
The traditions indicate that the clan that lived on the Cafion de 
Pecos Grant and the first dwellers on the site of Pecos pueblo came 

Tee Bandlis, Report om the Rains ofthe Puchl of Peet, op. ctype £07, 
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—Ground-plan of the mins of Ton-eh-un, 


Fra. 9. 
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from the north ; that those living in Ton-ch-un and the surrounding 
group of dwellings entered the valley from the west and were of 
the stock of Jemez; while those living toward the southern end of 
the territory of Pecos were said to have come from the direction of 
the so-called Mesa Jumanes and the Manzano mountains, As the 
traditions are vague, archeological evidence must be brought to 
bear on this problem. Archeological work should be done among 
the ruins in the valley first of all, and, for comparative study, any 
excavations made in the “ Gran Quivira" region, in the Rio Grande 
valley, and about Jemez will be of interest. It is possible also that 
both archeological and traditionary data bearing on the question 
may be obtained at Picuris and Taos, 


Concesrration AND EXTINCTION 

The area occupied by the Pecos tribe was small, It was em- 
braced within the narrow confines of the Pecos valley, extending 
from northwest to southeast fora distance of about forty miles, or 
from the north end of the Cafion de Pecos Grant, about five miles 
above the ruins of Pecos pueblo, to the present Mexican settlement 
of Anton Chico. ‘Their territory nowhere exceeded ten miles in 
width and had an average width of about five miles, ‘Their boun- 
dary was rather sharply fixed on all sides. At no place outside 
of these boundaries have ruins indicating Pecos occupancy been 
found, and the traditions verify this. ‘Their situation was econom- 
ically strong ; their land was productive, their water supply ample, 
and their proximity to the buffalo country gave them articles of 
commerce much in demand by the tribes farther west, During a 
Jong period of peace they could not fail to prosper. But their geo- 
graphical position was such as to afford no security after the arrival 
of the predatory tribes. Their eastern frontier had no protection st 
all from the nomadic robbers who found in them a desirable prey 
because of their rather exceptional prosperity. 

These depredations certainly began long before the coming of 
the Spaniards, at a time when the population was distributed in 
‘small communities over their entire territory, for the concentration 
was entirely accomplished by the year 1540. This concentration 
‘movement was toward the north, ‘The village at Pecos was the most 
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favorably situated of any in the valley for a tribal stronghold. To 
this point the clans gradually fell back, Ton-ch-un being the last to 
give way. The two great communal house clusters at Pecos were 
enlarged from time to time as occasion necessitated, Tt is prob- 
able that Agustin Pecos can localize the clans as they occupied the 
two great house groups if he can be induced to visit the site with 
some observer. At last the entire tribe was sheltered in the great 
houses of the one community. Their village was walled and made 
as nearly impregnable as possible, and there developed a tribe of 
such strength as to be able to hold its own for some centuries. ‘The 
traditions of this period of Pecos history point to incessant strife 
with the Comanches, who made their appearance in New Mexico 
with the dawn of the eighteenth century. 

The story of the decay of Pecos, which had its beginning after 
the Pueblo revolt of 1680-92, has been told many times —best of 
all by Bandelier, The traditions of the " great sickness" which 
Feduced the tribe to such desperate straits early in the nineteenth 
century and finally led to the abandonment of the village, will 
admit of some further investigation, It now seems probable that 
this was a malady of frequent recurrence for many years, possibly 
for half a century, An examination of the drainage of the pueblo 
makes the cause of the epidemics quite evident. Of the two springs 
used by the village, the one on the left bank of the arroyo and 
which never failed, as the one on the right bank sometimes did, is 
s0 situated as to receive the drainage of both the church cemetery, 
and the old communal burial mound. It is a singular fact that to 
this day the Mexicans of the valley speak of this as the “ Poisoned 
Spring.” As my party proceeded to Pecos to make camp in the 
summer of 1899, we were warned by the Mexicans not to use the 
water from the “* Poisoned Spring.” 

‘The traditionists at Jemez agreed in stating that on the day of 
leaving Pecos the tribe consisted of seven men (two of whom had 
been away for some weeks), seven women, and three children. 
They fix the date of abandonment almost beyond question by 
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‘The Pecos Indians still make pilgrimages to their ancestral 
home. ‘The last occurred seven years ago, and the writer has a 
letter from them dated October, 1903, stating that the Pecos 
Indians wish to visit the old pueblo in August of this year and 
asking the writer if he can help to secure them from molestation 
when they go to visit and open their sacred cave, Ido not know 
the exact location of this cave, nor have T learned whether or not 
the proposed visit has been consummated. 


Coxcuustons 

‘The most important result of the study of Pecos is, to my 
mind, to be found not so-much in what it adds to the history of one 
Indian tribe, as in the light it sheds on the great problem of primi- 
tive sociologic evolution in this highly important branch of our 
aboriginal races, the Pueblo Indians, ‘This study of « small area is 
of but little value unless considered in connection with the larger 
results of other investigators, ‘The masterly work of Dr Fewkes 
in Arizona marks an epoch in anthropological research in America, 
‘To him every student of anthropology in the generations to come 
must acknowledge profound obligation. Pecos is a “type” area, 
‘The study of its problems must be the study of all Pueblo prob- 
Jems and the method employed must be susceptible of wider 
application, 

The writer here desires to propose, provisionally, for the use 
of students of the Pueblos, the following analysis of their history, 
founded on sociologic development and pointed out as a conclusion 
derived from all previous investigations in southwestern ethnology. 
Tt was proposed in my unpublished courses of university extension 
lectures in 1899-1900, I will enter upon no discussion of it here, 
but at some future time hope to present a paper on the subject. 

1. The Epoch of Concentration, — From the present day back 
to the time of the concentration of clans for defensive purposes into 
the great communal houses, made expedient by the arrival of the 
nomadic, predatory tribes; giving rise to a new system of social 
relations ; leading to the formation of the present Pueblo languages 
by composition from clan dialects ; the elaboration of the great 
ritualistic ceremonies as a result of the integration of clan legends 
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and religious practices.’ The rivalry of clans at the beginning of 
this epoch of integration was naturally a great stimulus to certain 
activities. The supremacy of any clan in the organization would 
depend largely on the extent to which it could apparently influence 
supernatural powers by invocatory, propitiatory, or divinatory 
methods, the exercise of these magic powers taking shape in ritual 
and finding graphic expression in pictography. Thus the highest 
development of the ceramic art, particularly its richest symbolic 
‘ornamentation, is found in the ruins occupied by tribes in the early 
stages of this epoch of concentration, The most elaborate of the 
communal cliff-dwellings may belong to this epoch 

2, The Epoch of Diffusion. — A long epoch established by 
voluminous archeologic and traditionary evidence, during which 
small communities were distributed over the semi-desert areas; 
devoted to agriculture; under matronymic social organization ; 
dwelling in fairly substantial houses, yet somewhat migratory in 
habits, The pottery of this epoch was quite strictly utilitarian, 
never rich in symbolic omament. The legends of the clans were 
‘embodied in migration and creation myths. In one sense it was 
‘an epoch of clan-making. ‘The vast number of small communal 
houses and countless single cliff-dwellings and cavate lodges prob- 
ably belong to this epoch, It was characterized by the absence of 
predatory enemies, 

3. The Pretraditionary Epoch. — An obscure, archaic epoch of 
semi-sedentary occupation, supported by no traditionary and scant 
archeologic evidences, the principal remains of it known to the 
writer being the many rock-sheltered sites in the Gallinas valley 
below Las Vegas, many similar remains in the Pecos valley, par- 
ticularly on the Cafion de Pecos Grant, and the large number of 
natural caves on the easter base of the Jemez range in Pajarito 
Park which seem to have sheltered a population far inferior in cul- 
ture to the occupants of the cavate lodges proper and the rudimen- 
tary communal houses; in short, a people in the most primitive 
stages of culture of which obvious evidences are found on the 
American continent. 


‘See Thiayem Migration Traditions, by J. Walter Fewkes; Nineteenth Anntal 
‘Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. $78 
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Arrenpix 

‘A communication received from the Pecos Indians at Jemez 
since the foregoing paper was put in type, conveys the information 
that they made their pilgrimage to their ancestral home during the 
last week in August and on opening their sacred cave found every- 
thing all right.” 

I'am informed by them in the same letter that the list of Pecos 
clans should include two more, namely, the Mor-bih or Parrot and 
the Ha-yéih or Snake, neither of which was previously recorded by 
cither Mr Hodge or myself, They assert that all the Pecos clans 
are now extinct excepting the Cloud, Sun, and Turquoise. 

‘Agustin Pecos has also caused to be compiled for me a complete 
census of the tribe at the time of leaving Pecos in 1838. I regard 
it as rather a valuable record. The names are given in the Pecos 
dialect, and in some cases I am in doubt as to pronunciation. In 
such cases T have not marked the vowels. 

Men ‘Tye-con-wa-t 
Se-hofi-ba 
Za-wa-ng 
Shi-to-ne 
Wang 
Gala 
Vala 
Har-ba 

Women 
Powa 








ABORIGINAL TREPHINING IN BOLIVIA! 
By ADOLPH F, BANDELIER 


While engaged in the investigation of Indian ruins in Bolivia, 
for the American Museum of Natural History in New York, we 
spent the greater part of the year 1895 on the island of Titicaca 
and on the shores of the lake of that name, Up to this time, while 
in Peru, we had not found any skulls showing marks of trephining, 
and indeed had only heard of their existence in that country, but 
the belief was expressed that they were also to be found in Bolivia, 

During our excavations at a site called Kea Kollu Chico, on 
Titicaca, we found, close together, in loose soil and without regu 
larity of interment, at least ten trephined crania, which are. now 
in the American Museum of Natural History. Subsequently we 
found in other parts of Bolivia, but still within the range of the 
Aymari Indians, sufficient specimens to increase the entire collec- 
tion to sixty-five. As the total number of skulls collected by us is 
nearly twelve hundred, it gives for those on which trephining had 
been performed the proportion of about five percent, 

‘These trephined crania were obtained by means of excavations 
at various points within the department of La Paz, Most of them 
came from the tableland, near Sicasica, south of the city of La Paz, 
but others were obtained from the southeastern end of Lake Titi- 
caca, from the peninsula of Huata, from the northern and southern 
flanks of Illimani, and from the eastern slope of the cordillera, near 
Pelechuco and Charassani. “At the latter places but few were found, 
for the reason that human remains re usually decayed beyond recov. 
ery on account of moisture. 

The trephined skulls sent to the Museum were investigated and 
arranged by Dr Ales Hedlicka, so that a description of them would 
be superfluous. I desire, however, to allude to the present custom 
of trephining among the Aymari Indians. ‘The valuable memoir 
WB by authority ofthe American Meum of Natural History, New Yorke, 
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by Drs Mufiz and McGee* furnishes many data on this interesting 
custom among the ancient Quichua of Pera, 

‘None of the sixty-five trephined crania mentioned above shows 
quadrangular trephining by incision, as in the case of most of those 
from Peru described and illustrated by Muniz and McGee. It may 
bbe that the Aymara performed this same method of trephining, but 
such did not come under our notice, 

While at Umayo, near the northwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, 
the administrator of the hacienda informed me that some twenty- 
five years before he had known a man near Cuzco who had been 
trephiined for skcull-fracture and who wore a piece of gourd inserted 
in the orifice, I inferred from his conversation that both the oper- 
ator and the man on whom the operation was performed were 
Indians, ‘This was the first intimation we received that trephining 
was practised by Indians at the present time, 

Inquiry among the Aymari of Bolivia convinced us that some 
of them knew about trephining, but were unwilling to impart 
any information concerning it. When we showed them perforated 
crania, the usual remark was that they neither knew what it meant 
not how it was done. Medicine-men of high standing were some- 
times numbered among our laborers, but they were seldom approach- 
able, and in the rare cases, when it was possible to question them, 
they invariably declared the trephined crania to be those of priests 
and the perforation the result of tonsure, On the peninsula of 
Huata, however, we were fortunate enough to find mestizos who 
held intimate intercourse with the Indians and who gave us infor- 
mation which was subsequently corroborated. 

Trephining is today practised in Bolivia, and probably also in 
the Peruvian sierra, by Indian medicine-men. ‘The operation is 
performed with any available cutting instrument, such as a sharp 
pocket-lnife ora chisel, and the process is one of incision and scrap- 
ing. We heard of one case—that above mentioned —in which 
the aperture, although irregular, was covered by a piece of gourd; 
but this, if true, would appear to be exceptional. The Indian lived, 
and possibly still lives, about twelve miles north of La Paz, 
imitive Trephining im Pern, Sixteenth Rep’t of the Burean of Atcerican 
Ethnology, 1854-95, pes 3-72. 
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Francisca Calderén, an Indian woman from the vicinity of Huata, 
had her skull fractured in a fight and was trephined. The aperture 
was about the temporal ridge, irregularly oblong, and had not been 
closed ; the skin was sewed over it and she felt little discomfort 
except after a debauch, ‘The operation was performed, with simple, 
well-sharpened pocket-knives, by a well-known Indian medicine 
man named Paloma. The woman said the operation was painful, but 
beyond this she was uncommunicative ; she disappeared as soon as 
possible and avoided us studiously thereafter. ‘The Aymaré Indian, 
on all stich matters, is very reticent toward foreigners, unless he 
expects relief or assistance ; even then he gives only the most indis- 
pensable information, and lies deliberately if he thinks some benefit 
may accrue from it. 

‘At the pueblo of Apolobamba, near the river Beni, in north- 
caster Bolivia, a mestizo of consideration named Gregorio Gamez 
fractured his skull on the left side, above the temporal bone. An 
amateur surgeon (aficionado) trephined him, Indian fashion, and the 
aperture, which is oblong and irregular, was left open, only the skin 
being sewed over it. The operation was performed with knives, 
and Gamez asserted that little pain was felt after the periosteum had 
been cut, and no inconvenience was experienced after the wound 
had healed. 

Everywhere we heard that trephining was not a ‘lost art! 
among the Aymari Indians, It is still performed by the medicine- 
men, and not infrequently, since fractures of the skull occur during 
every one of the annual of semi-annual engagements fought between 
neighboring communities and in the drunken brawls accompanying 
their festivals. Why the operation is kept secret as far as possible 
was not ascertainable, for no inconvenience results to the Indian dur- 
ing the healing process so long’ as reasonable care is exetcised, 
‘The intimate connection, however, between Indian medicine and 
witchcraft, and the belief in the reality of “ malefice" among both 
mestizos and Indians, are conducive to many crimes, very few of 
which are ever punished, 

That the medical faculty of Bolivia is not jealous of the Indian 
shaman and does not look upon him as transgressing the law, is 
shown by their treatment of the Aymara Indian Paloma. ‘This 
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individual died a few years prior to our visit to the peninsula of 
Huata, so that our information is derived at second hand, but it 
comes from sources that place it beyond doubt. 

Paloma dwelt at or near the town of Hacha-cache, north of 
La Paz and a short distance from the lake. He was a shaman or 
medicine-man of the class called Kolliri, who practise Indian medi- 
cine, or medical magic, as a special vocation along with the common 
arts of husbandry or any menial work by which to gain a liveli- 
hood, Paloma appears to have had a natural talent for surgery, 
trephining with striking success although with the most ordinary 
cutting tools. His fame extended beyond the limits of the province 
of Omasuyos, of which Hacha-cache is the capital, and some of the 
members of the medical faculty at La Paz, learning of his successful 
operations with such clumsy implements, presented him with a box 
of surgical instruments which, it is stated, he never used, preferring 
his own primitive way, Whether this detail is true or not I am not 
prepared to assert, but the fact of the gift has been repeatedly 
affirmed and seems to be well established. He required and 
accepted compensation like all medicine-men, when he thought he 
could get it, but he also plied his professional vocation without pay, 
Indians in straitened circumstances (and they always declare 
themselves paupers when it is to their interest to do so) were 
attended by him without charge. Paloma was a benefactor to his 
community, since at his time physicians were almost unknown out- 
side of La Paz, He acquired theart empirically and through train- 
ing by other and older shamans, and made no secret of it. This 
fact makes it the more singular that the Indians, without the least 
cause for apprehension, so persistently deny acquaintance with the 
process, and indeed the same reticence is manifested toward all 
‘whites with respect to every phase of their life and activities ; their 
simplest and most harmless actions and customs are concealed or 
denied, This comes from a profound aversion to all whites, and 
especially to foreigners. In early times Indian medicine-men were 
sometimes persecuted, and not without reason, for many of their 
practices are dangerous In this connection I wish to state that 
while I am far from believing in the possibility of direct results, evil 
‘or good, from witchcraft, belief in it is by no means harmless. 
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Those having faith in sorcerers are induced to crime, since, as they 
believe in the supernatural power of witchcraft, they rely on it for 
protection, hence regard crime with impunity. 

We found no trace of trephining among the Indians at the 
present time for any but external injuries, but it does not follow that 
they use it only for the purpose of removing splinters of bone or for 
relieving pressure on the brain, Among the trephined crania which 
we disinterred from the burial places there are some that do not 
show any indication of lesion ; there are also specimens that exhibit 
two to four perforations, some of them quite small, The theory 
has been advanced that trephining was a ceremonial operation, and 
it has even been suggested that it was performed as a punishment 
for crime. I believe the latter interpretation to be scarcely worthy 
of serious attention ; but the hypothesis that it contained a religious 
clement is not to be discarded entirely, for in cases where a tre- 
phined skull exhibits no lesion whatever, the operation was doubt- 
less performed for other than an external cause. ‘The Indian attrib- 
utes every disease to spiritual influence, from the moment it resists 
ordinary remedies, and even in cases in which the cause is absolutely 
unquestioned he suspects the interference of higher powers. 

‘This fact came forcibly to our notice on one occasion while on 
Titicaca island, when my wife hurt herself against a stone. The 
shaman whom I had taken care to assign as, her assistant, so that 
she might observe him and glean such information as might be 
possible, told her to eat a small piece of the stone, lest it injure her 
again, Indians, like other mortals, suffer from pain in the head ; 
when the pain becomes persistent, suspicion of evil powers dwelling 
within the cranium, or of some evil substance smuggled inside of it 
through sorcery, naturally follows. In such cases, after all other 
charms have proved ineffectual, the final resort is to perforate the 
skull and let the evil out. This is a religious act, and trephining in 
such eases is accompanied by ceremonies, which are as yet unknown 
tous. There is abundant evidence that the existence of foreign 
bodies in our organism is believed by the Bolivian Indians to be the 
cause of many diseases, and the cal/ahvayas or peddling shamans 
of Curva, near Charassani, are known to make a lucrative industry 
of the trick of “ extracting” these fancied germs of disease. Suck- 
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ing of parts of the body afflicted with pain or ulceration is common 
among the Aymari and Quichua, as among other Indian tribes. 
We know of an instance in which two medicine-men, near Huata, 
drew the pus from a syphilitic tumor by means of their lips, 
and the only precaution taken by them was to rinse their mouths 
with alcohol before and after the process. Another case known to 
us is that of two callahwayas who pretended to expel live toads 
from the body of a man suffering from chronic dysentery, and pro- 
duced the reptiles in testimony of the cure; but the division of spoils 
caused such a lively broil between the impostors that the trick was 
exposed. However, the impression which the performance created 
‘on the patient's mind, combined with the violent internal remedies 
used, effected a complete cure, Where such a belief is so deeply 
rooted, it would not be strange if the same people had opened 
skulls of those suffering from tumors or from chronic headache, in 
order to drive out the evil spirit believed to be responsible for the 
ailment. 

‘The Indians have no anesthetics, properly so called, but the 
constant use (or I might say abuse) of coca creates insensibility. 
The plant is always applied by them to wounds, bruises, and con- 
tusions, and it certainly tends to deaden pain, if not to eliminate it. 
In this manner the Indians unconsciously employ an anesthetic, 
although they believe only in its healing qualities. 

As to the implements used in trephining before the introduction 
of iron, we have no positive knowledge. At the ruins of Chujun 
Paki, near Huata, my wife obtained from a cyst a fragment of skull 
which had been trephined, and close to it was a small, rude bowl 
containing two fragments of chipped obsidian with very sharp edges. 
From the coast at Arica we procured a lancet consisting of a sharp 
obsidian point inserted in a wooden handle, the point resembling 
the extreme tip of an arrowhead. While investigating the ruins at 
Ezcupa, near Pelechuco, in northern Bolivia, on the eastern slope of 
the Andes, one of our men complained of a strained knee. Our 
principal laborer at that time was a Quichua medicine-man ; he at 
‘once broke a bottle in which he had carried alcohol for the offering 
(without which no excavation, it is thought, can be successful), and 
from the sharpest fragment made a lancet, with which he bled the 
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painful spot. ‘There were knives at hand, sufficiently sharp for the 
purpose, yet the Indian refused to use anything but the glass, which, 
as it resembled obsidian, he may have preferred on that account. 

‘The primary cause of the invention of trephining by the moun- 
tain tribes of Peru and Bolivia may be looked for in the character 
of their weapons, which are mostly blunt, for crushing and breaking ; 
hence they had to deal almost exclusively with fractures. ‘The an- 
Gent missiles were and still are the sling-stone and the bola or Mini, 
but at close quarters a club of stone or of metal was chiefly used. 
Spears were carried by the Incas of Cuzco as well as by those of 
the coast, but their use was not general, A fracture of the skull 
sometimes resulted in almost instant death, but on the other hand 
many survived wounds of this sort, at least fora time, and an attempt 
to remove splinters of bone that pricked the brain, or to cut out 
fragments that pressed upon it, must have been early regarded as a 
natural procedure, From such operations on external injuries to 
similar ones for internal maladies the step was comparatively short. 

In closing this brief paper I may say that the Aymara Indians 
of the province of Pacajes, on the western slope of the cor- 
dillera in northwestern Bolivia, were among the few tribes that, in 
their primitive condition, used bows and arrows. They also em- 
ployed lancets of flint for bleeding. ‘The Aymara language contains 
the terms /lisa, “ white flint," and chillisaa kala, “black flint,” or ob- 
sidian, ‘The latter material was especially used for shearing the llama, 
and there is every likelihood that where obsidian was obtainable, 
implements made from it were employed in many cases for trephin- 
ing, The Jesuit Bernabé Cobo, who wrote in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, and who had considerable practical acquain- 
tance with the Indian tribes of the Peruvian and Bolivian mountains, 
mentions the custom of bleeding with “very sharp points of flint” 
and that in very serious cases the shamans placed the patient in a 
room by himself, “‘and the sorcerers did as if they would open him 
by the middle of the body with knives of crystalline stone, and 
they took out of his abdomen snakes, toads, and other repulsive 

It is a source of surprise to me that thus far I have not been 
able to find any mention of trephining in the early sources. 


NUMERAL SYSTEMS OF THE COSTA RICAN INDIANS 
By H. PITTIER DE FABREGA 


In the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology there appears an extensive memoir on the “Numeral 
Systems of Mexico and Central America," by Dr Cyrus Thomas, 
This work contains many facts and interesting suggestions, and it 
may be regarded as exhaustive in so far as it relates to the numeral 
systems of Mexico and the adjacent parts of Central America. We 
regret, however, to find several errors, some of which would indi- 
cate that the author was not familiar with all the literature pertain- 
ing to the languages of southern Central America. 

In the present paper I desire to offer what I hope will prove to 
be a better explanation of the numeral systems of the several Costa 
Rican tribes ; but first I wish to call attention to a few points in Dr 
‘Thomas's memoir, On page 882, we read: "The four following 
lists are from R. F, Guardia (Zenguas indigenas Cent, Am. Siglo, 
pages ror and 110). The tribes are classed with the Chibcha 
group, a South American stock, but are, or were, located in Guate- 
mala and Porto Rico." Then follow the lists, which include three 
Costa Rican languages and the Lean y Mulia. As the Cabécara, 
Viceyta, and Lean y Mulla appear under the same head, it will be 
natural for the casual reader to regard them as belonging to a 
single stock. But I do not see how such an investigator as Dr 
Thomas, who may be considered an authority on the distribution of 
the languages and tribes of Central America, could overlook the 
identity of the Lean y Mulia numerals with those of the Jicaque de 
Yord (Honduras), published on page o1§ of his memoir 





© pant pani 

2 mation mata 

% contias condo 

& chiguit diurupana 

ry cumasopné comasopent 
ete, etc. 
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A comparison of the vocabularies published by Fernander y 
Ferriz and Membrefio! illustrates better still the identity, so that it 
is easy to understand that the Lean y Mulia were families of the 
Jicaque stock and were placed next to our two Costa Rican lan- 
guages simply because the monk who understood these was also 
acquainted with the first ones. The Jicaque stock is situated in 
Honduras and not in Guatemala or “* Porto Rico,” as Costa Rica is 
called in Dr Thomas's paper. 

On page 914 are found the numerals of the “ Morenos” of Hon- 
duras. As explained by Membrefio in his Honduretismas (p. 193 
et seq,), the Morenos are Caribs, brought to the mainland from the 
island of St Vincent, and their numerals are intermixed with French, 
not with Spanish as Dr Thomas asserts. 


Mors Farveit Sramine 
4 gedri ‘quatre cuatro 
5 fence cing cinco 
6 sis six wis 
7 aa wht siete 
8 vit it echo 
9 af neuf weve 

10 dis dix ies 


T fear, moreover, that the cinca of the Sumos, and especially the 
aunqwi of the Payas, have nothing to do with the Spanish cinco, 
notwithstanding their apparent likeness. 

Now, to return to the numeral systems of Costa Rica, T would 
first state that Dr Thomas seems to have overlooked the two very 
important publications of Thiel* and Gabb’ and also the essays of 
Gagini and Pittier' The first two are fundamental to the study of 
Bribti, or Viceyta, and to that of several other dialects; and in the 

Alberto Membretio, Homduretiomes > Vecabularie de les provincialirmes de Hom- 
dduras, 2 edicibn, Tegucigalpa, 1897. 

"De Bermando Atguto Thi at tenga 
mika eae ea 

Williams M. Gabb, Ow the Dadian Trikes amd Language of Coata Rice, Proceed 
‘ings Amer. Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1875. 

‘11 Pier aod C. Gaginl, Bmanye lxicgrice sabre ke lmgua de Tira, Sa 
‘oot de Cota Hin, 1832. H. Pitier de Fubwegy, Die Spracke Qs Brstel Indaner om 


Costs Rica, heramacegchen send mit ciner Verrede verseken com Dr. Friedrich Maller, 
Mit einer Karte. Wien, 1898. 
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latter the numeral systems are explained at length, at least for the 
Bribri and Térraba, In recent years I have been enabled to make 
a partial investigation of most of the other native languages still 
spoken in Costa Rica, the results of which, in relation to the numer- 
als, I shall here endeavor to give. 





1. BRIBRI 

As already shown by Gabb, the Bribri have six distinct modes 

of counting, dependent on the shape or nature of the objects to be 

counted, In explanation of these methods, it will suffice to repro- 
duce the examples given in my Sprache der Bribri: 


‘Buin: Moves or Counninc 





(a) For Peofle 
Se chur x person (lit, us one, or our one) 
32 baie 2 persons 
32 mor 3° 
a2 hur se 
si sher i 
a8 tera 6 « 
2 kudir 2“ 
422 pagul 8 
92 suriotae 9 
18 dtbop to 
a2 dabep ki chur 11 (lit, tem upon one) 
st dabep hi buir fa 
st debop bu djuh 20 (lit, to do two, or twice ten) 
a2 debop buu djuk ki ekur an 
st debop mha djuk aout 
a8 dabop bie ajuk et 
8 dabup she dub Pe 
38 dibop Rer ihjuk bo 
32 debop hutir ajuk to # 
32 dzbop par djuk fo 
4s2 abop suri-t go 
82 debop djub debop 100“ (lit. to-do ten times ten) 


In this case the expression corresponding to the number is pre- 
ceded by the pronoun 42, we, us; SE bur, 52 bikir, etc., should be 
translated ‘one of us,’ ‘two of us,’ etc, 
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(8) Rownd Objects 


x ck x orange 
dx butik 2 oranges 
dx mior aon 


and so on, as for people. Here, as in every other case, the name 
of the objects to be counted precedes the numeral, and the only 
distinguishing feature is a slight variation in the form of the latter. 


(©) Smatt Animals 


tu eth 1 bird 
dus butk 2 birds 
du hath 3 
tu kir a" 


and soon. Same observations as for round objects. 


‘The 
which I 


(@) Long Objects and Large Animals 





sto bub x rope 
tsa buctub 2 ropes 
sea mfiatub 3 
toa hi-tub at 
toa the-tub 5“ 
tsa tek-tud 6u 
tsa tuketub 7“ 
stsa pak-tub gu 
tga wuri-tab 9" 
sts dbopetub ro 
tsa dabop Bi e-tub nt 
numeral is followed by the particle ‘vd, the meaning of 
have not as yet been able to ascertain, 

(©) Trees and Plants 
sind rd kar ¥ cacao tree 
‘sind bur har 2 cacao trees 
sind mftor Bar 3 4H 
(sind Bir bar 4 “ 
(tsiritsher kar 5 “ 
sind feral kar 6 
tind bor kar 7 

8g 


(sir pagar har 
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(sind surk-te bar 9 cacao trees 
sind dabop har mo a 
teint debep ki er-kar ts 


and so on, as for the first series, In counting trees, the name of the 
special tree (here ésiri, cacao) precedes the numeral, which is fol- 
lowed by the generic name £ar, tree. 





(Sf) Heowses 

Ae eth ue 1 house 

ib bth ue 2 houses 

dé math we 

Ais hir ub 

i sher ub 

Ait terur ué 

hii kur wb 

die pébguer we 

did surinte ub 

it dbp wd 1 

‘Bil dabop fi eth ub r 
and so on, The mode of counting houses is analogous to that for 
trees, except that the suffix is ué, 


2. CABECARA 
In the Cabécara language the first five numerals are é-£ra, boor, 
mihar, kir, and sker, with the following variations : 


Roce anew 


é-tha hii tré + house 

boor bib tré + houses, etc. 

00 djuri tba 1 rope 

500 djuri bo-thi 2 ropes 

ga djurt wha thi oS 

(goa djuri tki-thd ae 

00 djuri sher-tbh sim 

tirt-kurd er-kari ‘tcacao tree 
bsirichuri bor-ka-ri 2 cacao trees, etc. 


For people, round objects, and birds or other small animals, the 
Cabécara use the ordinary numerals, preceded by the name of the 
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object counted and without a suffix, The Cabécara have also 
ordinal numbers, as follows: 
ub-kete first 
second 
third 
fourth 

In comparing the four dialects of the Cabéeara language, a few 
slight variations are observed. The examples given are from the 
Coen dialect, which I have studied at length. One and two, éAra 
and éo-or, remain the same; mfar differs only in its terminal vowel 
being more or less open, i.c., it passes gradually through a, d, and 0. 
Kir takes a 6 initial in the Chirripé and Tucurrique dialects (e-Air), 
and sometimes a ¢ (t-firi) in Cabécara, In Chisrip6, ser, five, 
becomes skun-gr2. 

The Tucurrique count only to five in their language, and thence 
onward employ the Spanish numerals. For numerals six to nine 
the Coen repeat the count from one to five, adding the prefix 4i, 
‘upon’: Ai-e-kra upon one, Ai-boor upon two, ete. The Estrella and 
Chirrip6 have special terms, viz., ter-lu or ter-d-re six, kur seven, pa- 
gr eight, tne-gri nine. In the four dialects ten is di-bop or d@-Bom, 
and none of them seems to extend beyond this. On askinga Cabé- 
cara why he did not count like the Estrella people, he answered, 
“Because dis is the only right way,” and at the same time put 
his left thumb against his right thumb and said, “ &i-é-Ara’ 
he placed his left index against his right index and said, 
boor," ete. 














3. TERRABA 

‘The Térraba language seems in many ways to have been sys- 
tematized, probably at the instance of Franciscan missionaries, For 
example, there are two definite series of numerals, characterized by: 
the prefixes 4ré and £ué, the first of which is employed in counting 
long objects, the other in counting rounded ones. In fact, Ard 
means ‘tree,’ and duté ‘round.’ The Brurin people can count up 
to one thousand, although I doubt whether there is among them 
any one who can conceive such 2 quantity, 

1. Award hra-rd 

2. hut-bi brwba 
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3 buo-mié dro-mié 

4 fuo-bhin Bro-bhin 

5. duo-xhin dre-shin 

6. huo-terr? Are-terre 

7. kuo-kok Bro-kok 

8. duo-kuong Bro-ksong 

9 Auo-xkup bro-xkup (a = French ex) 
10. Auo-riibisp bro-rbip 


Ten is also saé-éuard, and this term is used in forming the 
numerals from 11 to 19. 

11. sak kua-ré kinxd kua-rd sak kua-ré kinzé hra-ré 

12. sak hua-ré huti-bd sak kua-ré kru-bh 

13. sah hears kuo-mié sak kua-rit kro-mib. 

20. sak fuk 

an. sak pul Rind kua-ré sak puk kinsé kra-ré 

23, sak pub kinxd buu-bib sak puk Binxé bru-bi 

30. sak mia 

31. sak mia Rinxd kua-ri (ete) 

40. sap hin 

50. sak xkin 

60. sak ferre 

70. sak kok 

Bo. sak kuong 

go. sak chop 

100. sak debop 
tor, sak débop kinxd kua-ré 

110. sak d2bep kinxh sak kua-ré 

120, sak debop kinxé sak puk 

130. sak d2bop Ainxd sak mia 

200. sak debop krim huti~bi 

210, sak debop hrim huct-bi hinxé sak kua-rd 
300. sak débop krin kue-mis 

400. sak dabop krin kuo-bhin 

1000. sak debop krin kuo-ru bop. 

‘Sak or sap means the fingers, that is, the ten fingers of both 
hands. One finger is sapkué ; ten, or sak-kua-rié, means the (ten) 
fingers once. In sak-pud, twenty, or twice ten, we find the Tirub 
pik or pug, instead of bi. In counting the whole series of numbers, 
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the tens are not expressed, i.c., 11 is Ain-x6 kua-rd or hin-x5 kra-ré, 
16 is hin-x huo-terve or hin-xb kro-terre ; and similarly 21, 31, oF 
26, 36, ete, But an isolated number must express itself completely : 
hie sak-mia kin-xo ua-ré, 31 houses, etc. 


4 TiRUB 
‘The Tirub, on the headwaters of Tararia river, are partly the 
ancestors of the Térraba of Diquis valley, They seem to count up 
to seven only: 


1. froda 4. bheng-te 

2. pugda 5. ehengade 

3 mia-re 6. terde 
1 ho-gu-de 


But their language has not yet been thoroughly investigated, and 
further research may bring to light a more comprehensive numeral 
system, 
5. BRUNKA 

‘The Brunka Indians certainly do not count beyond eight, and 
this is much the more to be wondered at, inasmuch as they are by far 
the most intellectual and civilized of all the Costa Rican aborigines. 
Their numerals are: 


1 ebtee 5. dxixhang 
2. bobk 6. téx-hang 
3. ma-ang 7. but ghd 
4 baghang 8. utang 
Beyond eight they employ the Spanish numerals, 
6. GUATUSO 


‘The numeral system of the Guatusos is still more poverty- 
stricken, extending only to five; but they have also a word for ten, 
the root of which evidently means two: 

2. doo-ka 4 pogudé 
2. pping S$. otiend 
3 posse To. pa-uncka 


‘THE COSTA RICAN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL 
In 1898, not having knowledge at that time of Dr Adolf Uhle’s 
sper, presented ten years before, on the relations and migrations 
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of the Chibcha,'I appended to my grammar of the Bribri* the follow- 
ing conclusions, the result of personal investigations on the subject : 

(1) With but few and possibly casual exceptions there is no 
close connection between the languages of Costa Rica and those 
formerly spoken northward from that country, 

(2) San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua form the true ethnic 
boundary between Central America and South America, excepting 
about the western slope, where northem migrations penetrated as 
far as the peninsula of Nicoya. 

(3) The Costa Rican languages undoubtedly bear closest re- 
semblance to those spoken toward the southeast, in Chiriqui and 
‘Veragua, and analogy can be traced to the Cuna, Chibcha, Tule, 
and the languages of more distant tribes in the northern part of 
South America. 

(4) The Nicaragua depression forms a chorographic limit to the 
dispersion of the two great ethnic groups of Central America as well 
as to the distribution of plants and animals, 

A further study of the subject has satisfied me that the second 
and fourth of these conclusions are too absolute in their assertion, 
since it has been found that the southern migration has gone beyond 
the San Juan river as far as Honduras, in the same way that, on the 
western side, the Chorotegas have penetrated far beyond the lake 
of Granada, to the end of the peninsula of Nicoya. For there is no 
doubt that the Ramas and Sumos of Nicaragua and the Payas of 
Honduras belong to the same linguistic stock as the Costa Rican 
Indians, as a comparison of the numerals in the table which follows 
quite clearly shows, 

In 1888 Dr Uhle endeavored to prove the existence of a paren- 
tal bond between the Isthmian Indians and the Chibcha, by com- 
paring their numerals and an extended series of selected words. 
But at that time he did not have at his disposal very complete data 
on the languages of the former, so that a repetition of the experi- 
ment will give results far more conclusive. 

An examination of the Guaymi and Dorasque dialects will show 
YAROIE Uble, Fermendticheften und Wanderungen ter Tichibtucha (Comple Renda 
4s Cong tral de Amiri, 7 ely Dei, pa, Bet 2) 

Hee. dt, p Ste 
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at once their analogy with the Térraba; they have the prefixes Awa 
and éva, more or less altered ; and similar lexical devices are trace- 
able in the Cuna and even in the Chibcha. In order to facilitate 
these comparisons, the first thing to be done is to eliminate the 
affixes, so as to have before us the numerical expressions only, 
Also, in the cases where there are several variations of a single 
idiom, the simplest root should be chosen asa standard. We have 
taken into account these details in forming the following tables, in 
which are compared the numerals of all the Central American tribes 
that may possibly belong to a single linguistic stock : 





Comranison oF Numerats in Central AMERICAN LANOVAGES 








' 2 3 4 
Chibeha ata bosa —mictha) ——muishi-(ba) 
Cuna (Clue)-faicke — porkua —pa-(gua) —_parke-(gua) 
Dorasque Aud ‘mat, mo mas, bak — paki, parka 
Guaymi fi, da bu mo bo-ko 
‘Teérraba ra bu mia b-kin 
Tub ra ug mia boheng 
Cabécara oa be me-Rar b-kir 
Bribri oh, et bu me-Rar Air 
Beunka my to 
Guatuso dob-ka pan 
Rama sai-ming wa 
‘Sumo a bo, bu 
Paya a poh 

5 6 ri] 
Chibcha his-(Aa) ta dushup(hay 
Cuna ata-le ner-ewa bu-(ble-ge) 
Dorasque male porka, facta 
Guaymi rige a fugu 
Térraba terre ok 
Tinb ter ocgu 
Cabécara ter, ted fur 
Bribri ter hur 
runka tex-hang Agha 
Guatuso 
Rama 
Sumo 
Paya sera ta-wd 
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8 9 
Chibcha suchu(za) aha i 
Cun paba-ka parke-ba-ge am-be-gi 
Dorasque 
Guaymi hubs Kon-kon, ¢ykon — yb-to 
‘Terraba bute sxhup bop 
‘Tin 
Cabécara pag we decbom, do-bob 
Bribri pargul sw aebop 
Brunka whang 
Guatuso pa-uncka® 
Rama 
Sumo sa-top 
Paya oud tax wha 


Mones ov Counrixa 

Tt is not for me to decide whether the variation according to the 
class of the objects to be counted, observed in the numerals of sev- 
eral of the languages referred to in this paper, is a peculiar and 
original feature of these languages, or whether it has been trans~ 
mitted from a more highly developed linguistic system. With 
reference to the use of the fingers in primitive numeration and to 
the origin of the words expressing numbers, I may be allowed to 
mention that the Costa Rican Indians have a double mode of 
counting, i. ¢, they use their fingers in current oral computa- 
tions, and grains of corn whenever they wish to keep a record of 
of any number. In my expeditions across the southern part of the 
country, my men used grains of corn to keep an account of their 
days of labor ; and in Talamanca, a Bribri, who had collected beetles 
and land shells for me at the rate of ten for five cents, presented me 
with a number of grains corresponding to the groups of ten collected. 
The custom of counting by means of seeds was transmitted from 
the aborigines to the Spanish invaders, but instead of com they used 
cacao beans, and these even acquired sometimes a monetary value. 
A popular expression still in vogue in Costa Rica, in speaking of a 
worthless thing, is “No vale des eacaos” ; that is to say, "It is not 
worth two cacao beans." 


TPs pom lao fn Gunton, anm-bi is ive im Pays. The not lively thes, thst 
sven the relation between the two languages, fabs ie * twore.” 
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Now, the numeral expressions bear a well-defined correlation 
with the custom just described. In Bribri, io means a grain of 
corn, and ¢-Ara means one (originally, without doubt, to count long 
things, e-Auo having fallen into disuse; compare the Térraba numer- 
als). In Brinka e-tsi and e-e-fsé have the same relative significa~ 
tion, and the ar (= one) of the Sumos and Payas is found to corre- 
spond again with corn in as-£a,acorn-field. This seems to indicate 
that several, if not all, of the tribes of southem Central America 
counted by means of grains of corn, one grain finally becoming the 
symbol of unity, 





TROQUOIS IN NORTHWESTERN CANADA 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


‘The primitive home of the Iroquoian stock was, according to 
Brinton,! “in the district between the lower St Lawrence and Hud- 
son bay,” Their historical area, exclusive of the Cherokee offshoot 
and cognate tribes in the Virginia-Carolina country (with its #fin- 
terland), ia represented on the Powell linguistic map by an irregular 
triangular extension from a point about two-thirds the distance 
between the mouths of the Ottawa and the Saguenay, the base-line 
of which runs from the head of Chesapeake bay to central Ohio 
and southern Michigan. The lines of the excursions and forays of 
the Iroquois outside this area led to St John's river in New Bruns- 
wick, to the interior of Massachusetts and parts of Maine in New 
England, far into the Ohio-Mississippi valley and along the north- 
em shore of Lake Huron, whither they went in pursuit of the 
Ojibwa and other tribes. 

Besides these warlike expeditions, the energy and spirit of ad- 
venture of the Iroquois have asserted themselves in other and more 
peaceful directions, Their intelligence and their ability as canoe- 
‘men led the whites who had to do with the fur-trade and the ex- 
ploration of the far west to employ them both in private enter- 
prises and as servants of the great corporations. The Hudson Bay 
Company, the Northwestern Fur Company, ete., had from time to 
time many Troquois Indians in their service. In the “ Liste des 
‘bourgeois,’ commis, engagés, et ‘ voyageurs’ de la Compagnie du 
Nord-Ouest, aprés la fusion de 1804," we find Simon Allen, an Iro- 
quois, set down as contremaiire for the department of Athabasca river ; 
and as simple vopageurs, “Paul Cheney-e-choe, Iroquois,” " Ignace 
Nouwanionter, Iroquois,” and “Jacques Ouiter Tisato, Mohawk." 
‘The departments farther east show also a few Iroquois names, 

* The American Race, N. ¥., t89t, p. 81. 

Masson, Récite de wopagen, Uithres at rapports inbdits rilatify aw Nord: Qwest cama- 
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‘The Iroquois canoemen in the service of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany are reputed to have been the most expert in the country, and 
many stories are told of their skill and spirit of adventure, Sir 
George Simpson, a famous governor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, after whom Fort Simpson was originally named, used to 
make an annual trip from Montreal (cra the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing, 
Lake Superior, Lake of the Woods, and Winnipeg river) to the 
end of Lake Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, paddled by Iroquois. 
Says Rev. E. R. Young:' " His famous Iroquois crew are still talked 
about, and marvellous are the stories in circulation about many a 
northern camp-fire of their endurance and skill.” And again: 
" There are hundreds of people still living who distinctly remember 
when the annual trips of a great governor were made from Montreal 
to Winnipeg in a birch-bark canoe, manned by Indians."" 

Harmon, under date of June 22, 1800, mentions encountering 
near Rainy Lake Fort, west of Lake Superior, “three canoes, 
manned by Iroquois, who are going into the vicinity of Upper 
Red River to hunt beaver, for the North West Company. Some 
of them have their families with them.” One of Harmon's men, 
“an Iroquois,” died Oct. 22, 1903, at Alexandria, near the source 
of Upper Red River, west of Lake Winnipeg. 

Father Petitot* pays tribute to the services of the Iroquois of 
the Sault St Louis (Caughnawaga) as canoemen, guides, carriers, 
and voyageurs in the service of the Hudson Bay Company,—"'they 
followed Franklin, Richardson, and Back to the Polar Sea." In 
the first years of his residence in far northwestern Canada, Petitot 
met with several of these expatriated Iroquois in the pay d'eu haul, 
as the popular Canadian-French term for this region runs, In an- 
other place Petitot briefly relates the fatality which, in the old days, 
‘overtook a large canoe, manned by Iroquois at the great rapids 
of the Noyés on the Slave river, in consequence of the foolhardiness 
of the commis in charge. It is from this catastrophe that the rapid 
got its name of “Rapids of the Drowned."* 





1 By Cance and Degtrain among the Crés and Saltcaus Indians, Torooto, 1890, 
PIS. 
‘Journal, new 
Bim reute pour le 
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Major Chadwick, in his sketch of the Iroquois, mentions 
“Michel's Reserve,’ near Edmonton, in Alberta, 40 square miles,” 
‘on which are situated 82 “Indians” of this stock, The existence 
of these Iroquois so far beyond the normal limits of their people 
has apparently been overlooked altogether by ethnologists. They 
are not noticed under the rubric of the Iroquoian family in Major 
J. W. Powell's “Indian linguistic families of America, north of 
Mexico? Just as these lines are being written, however, there 
appears a note on the subject by Mr James Gibbons, Indian agent 
at Edmonton, under date of November 24, 1903. From this we 
learn that “the members of Michel's band are the children and 
grandchildren of two brothers, Michel and Baptiste, who came 
originally from near Montreal (probably from Caughnawaga)."" 
According to Michel Callihoo (j. e., Garheyo, "Fine Forest"”), who 
is now more than seventy years of age, his father went to the North 
‘West “at least a hundred years ago." The patty of Iroquois who 
went with him are said to have numbered about 40 (all males, no 
women venturing with them), and they entered the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company and other fur companies, Michel's father 
becoming a boatman in the pay of the Hudson Bay people, 

Tt appears that some of the more adventurous ones made their 
way out on the plains, where eighteen were killed in a fight with 
the Blackfeet. After this, Mr Gibbons says, “ the majority appear 
to have gone up to the Jasper Pass country, and though I hear of 
them occasionally, they are outside my field of enquiry." It is 
probable that some of those who went into the Jasper Pass region 
were the Iroquois referred to by Father Morice as having been 
killed by the Carrier Indians of British Columbia. some 60 oF 70 
years ago" (from 1889), for the sake of their canoes. 

The father of Michel married a French métisse, and he and his 
brother alone are said to have left descendants in Alberta. Of 
these Mr Gibbons gives the following account ; Thirteen families, 
numbering sixty-six individuals, can trace descent from one or other 
of these brothers, and, as no women came with the original immi- 
le Fp of the Lang Hy, Tey 
Sccenth don, Reps Bar. Eh Wutiogton, 185, pp. 76-8. 
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grants, it is obvious that the Iroquois blood in this generation is 
attenuated to the vanishing point. They have lost their language, 
and, if they retain any tribal characteristics, they have become so 
feeble that the ordinary observer of Indian manners is unable to 
discern them. In appearance, habits, and social status, they are 
indistinguishable from the half-breeds of the country, 

The Iroquois community of the Jasper Pass is evidently the one 
referred to by Dr V. Havard,! in his account of “The French Half- 
breeds of the Northwest,” in which he states that “ where the Sas- 
katchawan issues from the Rocky mountains are a small number of 
Iroquois métis.” Their settlement in the Rocky mountains he re- 
gardsas“a striking illustration of the roaming propensity of savages." 

Mackenzie * mentions these Iroquois as follows: “A small col- 
‘ony of Iroquois emigrated to the banks of the Saskatchiwine, in 
1799, who had been brought up from their infancy under the Romish 
missionaries, and instructed by them at a village within nine miles 
of Montreal."" 

This little group of Iroquois may have exerted an influence 
even beyond the Rocky mountains. Father Morice, in his detailed 
account of the Western Dénés, describes and figures “a Tsé’kéhne 
ross-bow of modern manufacture," which does duty against small 
game, or for target practice, and is also used by children as a play. 
thing.” Although the old men of the tribe now living state that 
such weapons have always been in use, Father Morice remarks : “ I 
cannot believe that cross-bows were known to the otiginal Tsé'- 
kéhne, It is much more probable that they have been derived from 
the band of Iroquois established in close proximity to the territory 





the Carrier Dénés used only birch-bark canoes, —** dug-outs’ are 
@ recent importation from the east." Says Father Morice : “Some 
sixty oF seventy years ago, a party of Iroquois, having crossed the 
Ann. Rep. Smithsonian Int, 1879, Washiogton 
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Rocky mountains, reached Lake Tatlh'a in two wooden canoes 
which at once excited the curiosity and covetousness of a band of 
Carriers, who Killed the strangers for the sake of their canoes, 
‘These having been brought here (Stuart's Lake) served as models 
for the building of the first home-made * dug-outs.’"” 

Writing in 1871, Mr C. S. Jones,' United States Indian Agent 
at the Flathead agency, Jocko reserve, Montana, attributes to 
Iroquois from Canada the stimulating of the Flathead Indians to 
send to St Louis in 1839 the deputation whose visit resulted in the 
coming to their country of Father de Smet, the famous missionary, 
who labored so well among the Indians of Idaho, Montana, and 
British Columbia —Kootenay, Flatheads, and others. According 
to Mr Jones, “ nearly forty years since [about 1830] some Iroquois 
from Canada, trading with the Flatheads, told them of the teaching 
of the Jesuit fathers, who for many previous years had been labor- 
ing among them.” 

These facts and statements are of interest as indicating the 
culture-bearing character of the Iroquois and the influences exerted 
by them at points so far distant from their original home, 


\ Rep. Commer Inde Aff BT Be AAS: 


DERIVATION OF THE NAME POWHATAN 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


No name, perhaps, is more thoroughly identified with the early 
annals of the Virginia Colony than that of Powhatan, which still 
survives among the geographic names of the state to designate a 
county, its seat, a station, and other features, both natural and 
political, 

During several years' research on the Algonquian names recorded 
on Captain John Smith's map of Virginia, aided by carefil study 
of his writings for any clew or hint that might tend toward the 
solution of some of the problems presented by them, 1 became 
strongly impressed with the idea that the generally accepted 
etymology and translation given by the late Dr J. H, Trumbull? 
viz, " Prcwhat-hanne, or Pax’ t-hanne, ‘falls in a stream'," and $0 
reiterated in several of his contributions to Algonquian geographic 
nomenclature, was in error for a number of reasons; but what 
might be its more probable and acceptable etymology for a 
long time eluded my best efforts, I am at last fully satisfied 
that the true meaning of the term has been discovered, as it 
is so well corroborated by the contemporary facts herein pre- 
sented, 

Indeed, it is these facts that have brought about the discovery, 
which, like that of Columbus and the egg, is a simple one; yet 
the facts plainly indicate the error into which Dr Trumbull was 
ted, as they show indisputably that he did not study the main points 
of the question concerning the exact locality of the Indian town. 
Ds Trumbull's translation, therefore, must be regarded as a hasty 
conclusion, which a subsequent revision of the name might have 
changed, although his etymology is seemingly upheld through the 
resemblance of Powhatan to names of similar orthography, but 
which are of different etymology and meaning. 


"Hsereat Mepenng, 208 ve, vl, vt, p47, 1890. 
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Heckewelder’s " Pawat-hanne, ‘the stream of wealth and fruit- 
falness’ " like other of his derivations, is unworthy of consideration. 

For a proper understanding of the real origin and etymology of 
Powhatan, we shall quote Smith and his associates in order to show 
the exact location of the place which bore this name, the true ap- 
preciation of the application of the term by the Indians themselves, 
and its use by Smith and his companions. We cannot doubt that 
‘Smith was well aware of the derivation, although he never alluded 
to it. 

In the first place, as Smith informs us, “ Their chiefe ruler is 
called Powhatan, and taketh his name of the principall place of 
dwelling called Powhatan. But his proper name is Wakunsona- 
cock,’ This explanation takes away the personal attributes as 
embodied in a name when bestowed upon an individual, and gives 
it to a place, 

Captain Archer® says: * We came to the second Ilet Described 
in the Ryver ; over against which on Popham syde is the habitatyon 
of the greate kyng Pawatah : which T-call Pawataks Towre ; itis 
scituat upon a highe Hill by the water syde, a playne betweene it 
and the water, 12. score [yards] over, whereon he sowes his 
Wheate, beane, peaze, tobacco, pompions, gourdes, Hempe, flaxe, 
&c, And were any Art ysed to the natural state of this place, it 
would be a goodly habitatyon, . .. But now rowing some. 3. 
myle inshold water we came to an overfall, impassable for boates 
any further," 

Smith further says (page 6): “* Giuing vs in a guide to go with 
vs vp the Riuer to Powhatan, of which place their great Emperor 
taketh his name, where he that they honored for King vsed vs 
kindely, But to finish this discouerie, we passed on further, where 
within an ile [a mile] we were intercepted with great craggy stones 
in the midst of the riuer, where the water falleth so rudely, and with 
such a violence, as not any. boat can possibly passe, and so broad 
disperseth the streame.!” 

Again, according to Wingfield, Smith says (pages 91-92): 
“In 6 daies they arrived at a towne called Powhatan, consisting of 
History of Virginia, ps 315. 
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some 12 houses pleasantly seated ona hill: before it, 3 fertil Iles, 
about it many of their cornefields, The place is very pleasant, and 
strong by nature, . . . To this place, the riuer is navigable; but 
higher within a mile, by reason of the Rockes and Iles, there is not 
passage for a smal boate: this they call the Falles,” 

Mr Edward C. Bruce! says: “Smith's brief description is 
enough in itself amply to identify the locality. The falls are about 
@ mile above ; directly in front are the three islands, though one of 
them has been reduced by freshets to the humble station of a sand- 
bar. Of this there can be no mistake, since no other island exists 
between the falls and the immediate neighborhood of Appomatox, 
a distance of forty miles. For considerably more than a century, 
Powhatan, as it is styled, has been in the hands of one family. 
Taste, time, and wealth have combined to enhance the natural 
beauty of the spot.” 

Dr Lyon G. Tyler? says: “A mile below Richmond is a place 
called Powhatan, long the home of the Mayos, who came from 
Barbadoes to Virginia." 

It will be observed that these quotations are explicit in locating 
the village of Powhatan on a hill, and in a locality situate about a 
mile below the falls, a fact that in no event, to an Indian's mind, 
would induce him to bestow a name connotive of ‘falls in a river” 
fon a place where it would not be appropriately applied, The 
Indians were very literal and particular in naming natural features, 
40 that no doubt could arise about the description in another native's 
mind, Strachey? gives “ Pagwachowng (= pagu-achuan, ‘where 
the overflow widens or breaks’). ‘The falls at the end of the Kings 
river,” as the true name for the falls. Therefore Trumbull’s trans- 
lation does not harmonize with the actual situation of the town, 
and on that account must be in error. 

Again, the town was situated on a high hill, doubtless a notable 
landmark some little distance back from the water; and this fact is 
confirmed by Smith's map, on which Powhatan is laid down as a 
“king's residence with thecontout lines of a hill about it, the river 
a short distance away, and the falls still farther off 

Hrfeonn ava phen aeoh ei ‘the Pioneers, Varper's Magazine, May, 1859, 
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‘The hill site is also established by the terminal -atan, which, in 
nearly all Algonquian dialects, is a radical element signifying ‘to 
search’, or 'to look about’, secondarily, ‘hill', or ‘mountain’; 
hence this affix should be translated ‘hill’, for it substantiates, 
etymologically, the exact location of the town, and no other sounds 
need be accounted for, 

The prefix, powk-, powwh-, pough-, powak-, parv-, pol-, and 
pewh-, as itis variously found in Arber's Smith, does not here refer 
to pau't ‘a fall of water’ (although it is possible that both are 
derived from the same root, signifying, ‘to make a loud noise’), 
but is the Virginia equivalent of our adopted word -powwnw, Massa- 
chusetts pauwau, ‘he uses divination’, or, a8 employed by Eliot, ‘a 
witch, wizard, sorcerer’; or by Roger Williams, powzaw, ‘a priest.’ 
Williams says it was a term applied to the "Priests, their wise men, 
and old men, they make solemn speeches and orations, or Lectures 
to them, concerning Religion, Peace or Warre and all things.” 

Brinton translated the word as ‘the dreamer’ or ‘an inter- 
preter of dreams’. ‘This was simply collateral to a powwow's 
labors, and is not a literal translation of the word. Hariot* says 
of the conjuror: "The inhabitants give great credit unto their 
speeche, which often tymes they finde to be all true." 

Wood" says: "Their pow-cuores betakeing themselves to their 
exorcismes and necromanticke charmes by which they bring to 
passe strange things, if we may believe the Indians."” 

‘The Century Dictionary, under the word powwow, as adopted, 
gives, as a primary meaning, "to perform a ceremony with con- 
jurations for the cure of diseases, or for other purposes"; and as a 
secondary one, to hold a meeting—a yw. 

‘The village was therefore the Pauwau-atan, ‘the hill of the pau- 
wau,' ‘the hill of the sorcerer,’ or ‘the hill of divination,’ where 
Powhatan, or Wahunsonacock, held his powwows. 

Archer* speaks in the following terms of the first English-Indian 
powwow held there: + Here we were conducted vp the Hill to the 
kyng, with whome we found our kinde kyng Arahatec: Thes. 2. 

The Lenape and their Legend, p. 0. 
Narrative, 1685, 
* New England's Prospect, chap. X11, 1634. 
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satt by themselves aparte from all the rest (saue one who satt by 
Powatah, and what he was I could not gesse but they told me he 
was no Wiroans): Many of his company satt on either side: and 
the mattes for ys were layde right over against the kynges.” 

That Powhatan, the man, was the chief priest, is amply shown 
by Smith in several instances. He remarks (page 75): “ Their 
principal Temple or place of superstition is at Vetamussack at 
Pamainke, neare ynto which is a house Temple or place of Pot 
hatans.” Also (page 376): “A myle from Ovapakes in a thicket 
‘of wood, he hath a house in which he keepeth his kinde of Treas- 
ure. . . This house is fiftie or sixtic yards in length, frequented 
onely by Priests. At the foure comers of this house stand foure 
Images as Sentinels, one of a Dragon, another a Beare, the third like 
a Leopard, and the fourth like a giantlike man: all made evill 
fayouredly, according to their best workemanship.’" 

He also remarks (page $1): “It is strange to see with what 
great feare and adoration all the people doe obay this Puzwha/an," 

Thus after nearly three centuries do we lear the true meaning 
of this well-known Virginian name, 





A MODERN MOHEGAN-PEQUOT TEXT 
By FRANK G. SPECK 


‘The following text is in the dialect of the Mohegan-Pequots, a 
New England branch of the great Algonquian linguistic stock. The 
dialect was originally spoken by the Pequots, who, after migrating 
about the year 1600 from the upper Hudson River country, in- 
habited that portion of Connecticut lying between Connecticut river 
on the west, the Paweatuck on the east, Long Island sound on the 
south, and the Nipmuck country on the north, The Mohegans, 
however, a mutinous offshoot of the Pequots, formed under Uncas 
a separate band about the year 1640, retaining nevertheless their 
maternal Pequot tongue.’ Outside linguistic influences are notice- 
able, too, in some loan-words, but the dialect is practically identical 
with that of the Pequots of long ago. Today the modern Mohe~ 
gan-Pequots number fewer than one hundred, their principal settle- 
ment being near Norwich, Conn. 

Of these Indians there lives but one who still retains a know!- 
edge of the ancient dialect, namely Fidelia A. H, Fielding, the 
narrator of the accompanying text. ‘The writer’s effort for a num~ 
ber of years has been to school himself with Mra Fielding that her 
dialect and tradition may not pass away with her, It is needless to 
say that under such conditions of isolation a language must neces- 
sarily be found ina state of decay, and that much of the fulness 
and complexity of Indian grammar has been modified and lost. I 
might further mention that, previously to what has been done by 
Professor J. Dyneley Prince and myself, nothing has been written in 
connection with this dialect except a manuscript vocabulary by 
President Stiles of Yale College, a number of years ago. Conse- 
quently shortcomings on my part are due largely to scantiness of 
material and the decaying condition of the dialect as it survives 
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Mousoax-Pequor Texr 

(C)Inchint’n wi'nai mo’wi a’nkshi bid’mch New Léndonig. (*) 
St‘mi’ da’pkwa. (*)Gato'wi ta’bo johd’g? (+) Na'wa jokwi'an, (8) 
‘Wotsia!" tim ba’kimis da’bt nata’b nida/i yada’pkwig. (*) Namo'wi 1! 
WI skwi'ndog. — (*)Owa'niks squi bi'ya yonjo’nam skwind. —(*) 
Ninina'wa. (*) Twa gasigwi’sh, wi'cha, (") Na't'wa da’bt nati’ 
yodai yada'pkwig? ("\) Owa'niks squi (wa, nait mod giyn’ndim, 
homi’ct to’kantg da jishs, di’bt gami'tchian? (*) Mad niya'ndamt? 
yada’pkwig, mis nimi’jant womba'nston, (") Wo'ndks squid wa, 
chi'ncht mid gii’t'wa gina’want yitdal, 

(*) Unday’ napo'nim namina’dt, dig onday’ nazima’ksin. ey 
Nagiw’, (") Yombo'w! nagitd’mkt, (") Madjé'g jokwi'an. () 
Jo’naa ji’nkcht san, andi noko'nd'm ndti’kintg da jishs gi’nkcht kalyad 
ai tits mi’gichtd di’ki womba'iyd skin. Di’bliig t 


Translation 

An old Indian woman goes to sell brooms at New London (Conn). 
It becomes very dark, Where is she going to stay? She sees a house. 
She thinks, ‘Perhaps I can stay there tonight."* 1 go rap! rap! on 
the door. A white woman comes and opens the door. 1 know her. 
She says, “Come in; she amiles. Tsay, Can I stay here tonight: 
‘The white woman says, “Yes! Are you not hungry? T made some 
bread and cheese, can you eat some?" “Tam not hungry tonight. T 
will eat if Tlive in the morning.” The white woman says, “You must 
‘hot say that you saw me here," (She did not wish it to be known that 
ashe was a witch.) 

‘Then I put down my back-baiket, and then I lie down. 1 go to 
sleep. Early Tarise. There is nothing (to be seen) of the house; it is 
all a great stone. ‘Then I find my bread and cheese (to be) a great cold 
Piece of cattle dung and a white bone, Horrors! 





Analysis 

1, Inchintn wt nai mit a’nksha biomch Netw Lindonig. 

Jackint'n— English loan-word for Indian + tm man (pl. indy). So 
Inch dimbak, concrete for Indians (Lat. viri) or ‘true men. 

‘ef'nai— radical for * woman,’ containing stem fn, often appearing as 
vwlnalt, with contracted sulix Achaisa to be old, hence ‘old woman," 

‘md/tel—modal particle, denoting future and motion toward, from 
stem m to go, with probable 3d pers element w and / modal. Also seen 
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in mugutarei g#shéatish I am going to wash. ‘The common indicative 
future particle is mits. mdtof seems alvo to have the idea of purpose. 
ankshd—she sells, 3d pers. sing. trans, with inanimate objective 
wanting, a’akrhd ought to show codrdination with mé/tet. 
b1a'mch—Indianized English for * brooms,’ with usual inan. pl. end- 
ing ch, as sm stone, sinch stones. In all such transmutations Mohegans 
pronounce # or y for r €. g., yas rat. 

New Léndoniig—ag is nominal locative sufix meaning at, in, on. 

Said to be from #’At, earth, ground, 
2. Si/mi’ di'pkted. 

450'mi’ — superlative substantive ‘too much,’ Final fis 3d pers. inan, 
impers., seen also in other adverbial ideas, vis., michi'm! always (lit., it 
is always"), m'daet much, chinchick? only a little, ete. a’mi! has 
‘usual meaning * because," 

di! pod —substantive, night. 
3+ Gatewt tab johig ? 

‘git’et — compounded of f, one of the stems ‘to go,’ and 3d. pers. 
future modal tof, as above (sentence 1) matt. 

#i'63— 30. pers. sing, animate of stem Ai or dip, he stays, sits, 
exists, remains, etc, ‘The gd pers. sing. js made in the animate indic. 
by suffixing a, , of @ to the stem; cf. gigiti"Ai he speaks, wiiskied he 
writes, mapa’ he dies, etc. 

‘jtkilg —interr. compounded of / or ¢hd, simple interr. particle (as 
in chagwan what?) and vocalic connective A+ locative suffix dy or dg. 
{J also has the significance of an indef. relative, referring to inan, objects. 
4. Nate joan, 

na‘ wa — 34 pers, sing. animate indic. pron, wd suffixed to stem na, 
to sce, know, understand. 

jokwtin—‘n white man's house," probably from 7? inan. indef. 
relative and forin of wr'ta (?) house. 

- Wataia! tim ba’imais da bt mata’ ntdaté yadi' phowitg. 

wari” tim — from stems (composite) aii’dam, lit., ‘to be minded * 
(ch. Ojibway inendam he thinks), + trans. 34 pers. pron. w prefixed, 
and connective ¢. ‘The principal element 1m is found suffixed to stems 
of all verbs denoting a state of mind, and some others of a similar nature, 
See list of such verbs at end of analysis. 

4a’ Aims — from bal, a subjunc. verbal ; stem 4 to come, and mils, 
simple future indic, particle, Af is Inan, 34 pers ‘The combination 
means maybe or perhaps. 

dat —an impersonal verb commonly in use denoting can, am able, 
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‘but derived from dap, distantly meaning it is enough, with # inan. 34 
ers. pron. 

iti’) — ast pets. sing. pron., with stem #id (see sentence 3). The 
full form of pron. is wanting here. 

(in considering the connection between these last three verbs I am 
inclined to think that they should be incorporated isto one word, 
although the narrator keeps them divided: 4a— Al — mits — dahl — aa 
— tib— (Potential) Come—it—will—it may happen, or be (subj.) 
>I —stay. The simple indicat. future mar invariably precedes its verb, 
instead of being suffixed to another, as A¢'émiiz, ‘The whole phrase, how- 
ever, seems to be incorrectly construed. ) 

nldti—from nl, demonste. that + dai inseparable locative adverbial 
suffix, s0 ya’dai here, di’dai where (relative). 

Jada phzoig — composed of 2, demonstr. this, prefixed to dé’pkwd 
night, and locative gg. 

6. Namilcot 01 11 skeoit ndig. 

nimi wel — for mi'wl (see sentence 1), nd, 1st pers. sing, pron, “The 
forms of this verb are defective throughout, 

1? 1 —exclatnatory, ‘rap | rap |" 

shi’ nddg— skewind door, locative dg on. 

1, Owe! niks squd MyS yanji nim skiwiind, 

roi nies — from ded! nig pl. of daxd’n animate interr. and relative 
Pron. ‘who?! and ablative wéch from, which appears mutilated in final 
4 “The term Ovw'nits came to be wed for the whites, illustrating the 
‘Auestion in the native mind, + Whence did they come? Who are they?” 

mpposed by some to have come from the Indian 


id — sual suffix used dependently for female. Cf, Chaka’ squat 
(Schaghticoke dialect; see Prince and Speck in Proc. Amer. Philos. 
‘Sor, vol. Xtst, no. 174) negress, cgud'c’s little girl. sgud i said to be 
derived from éwé to split, with infixed 

‘fy8— 34 pers. sing, animate of stem 41 to come. 

Jani nim. — from yanjd’n open, conjunc. mood, transitive as shown 
by indef. obj. tim. CE niga’ teh’ tim, L taste it, 

shwind — sce sentence 6. 
8. Ninind' wa. 








fewd— 30 pers. sing. of stem fw to,speak, whence wae mouth ; im- 
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perative form is fwask. In all terms denoting parts of the body, local 
suffixes express the part of the body, as gitnmd'ny throat, gi'dding a 
swallowing. 

_gisigni'sk— formed from stem w to come, with imperative swish o 
tsk modal suffix, and emphatic ad pers, pron. prefixed, gd. dy is per- 
haps locative with connective 5. 

sul'cht — Independent mood, 34 pers. sing. This verb also shows 
action of mouth, w#. 
to. Ni'twoa da’ Bt mati! yhdat yal’ phy ? 

ni’ Ya —For Prot (See sentence 9), ni, 1st pers. pron, with con- 
nective ¢ wanting (nism). 

di’ — see sentence 5. 

iti’) — see sentence §: 

dal —demonstr. ya this, with suffix, for which see sentence 5, 

Wadi phiviig — sarne as sentence 5. 

14, Owwa’nicks squad ed, mak ! met gays nc, nitmt ch ti’ kinte dA jishs, 
abt gimt tehtan 

wit nicks syd’ — see sentence 7. 

10a —see sentence 9. 

na‘i— affirmative yes, possibly a subjunctive, ‘The usual ‘yes* mono- 
syllabic is maa. 

‘mad —'This negative is an invariant particle, expressing all condi- 
tions of negation, prohibition, etc, Other forms must formerly have ex- 
ited for different moods, but they are now obsolete, 

gayaindim — ad pers, sing. pron. xa, and ya'ndim hungry, showing 
suffix dim state of mind or body. See Sai!" tim, sentence 5. 

‘im!'cl — xt pers. pron. with subjunc. element probably, Tam unde- 
cided as to whether the stem is 1ed’sAi he makes, or a stem containing m. 

tatkinlg—noun, bread, from pti‘éte! it is round, referring to cakes, 
loaves, whenice bread, Final x denotes ‘the thing that is." 

d4—codrdinate conjunction, ‘There probably existed a discrimina- 
tion between this form and dé’Ait, but none is noticeable now, 

Fiske — English loan-word with Indian stress, i..¢., ‘ cheese." 

dat —see sentence §. 

_pimt'tchian — ad. pers. sing. transitive subj. of stem mfch to eat, with 
incorporate obj, am, inan.; so gitvd'simam you have it. 

12, Mid niiyi'ndioml youdiphodg, mits mimt jerk whmbd’nsten, 

‘mad —see sentence 10. 

nayhtndimat —for niyi’nilim see sentence 11 5 the final tor mt is the 
ssuffixed portion of the negative. 
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amis mimiyiin! — rst pers. sing, of the future subjunc. mi... J, and 
stem mifch with incorporate inan. object an. 

twomba ASIA — from wi mbOR suntise, or tomorrow, and «1A animate 
subjunc. rst pers, ‘if "A final 7 should be found to complete the subj. 
ron,, but owing to the obscurity with which final vowels are pronounced, 
its absence is explained. dn may more properly be the stem to live,” 
but as this stem is not found now, I cannot be certain of it, 
13. Wonihs squd twa, chitncht mid ga'i'wa gina’coant yadal. 

wa'nihs squd — sec sentence 7. 

fut —see sentence 9. 

chit nchi — impersonal verb from chi, to want, ot to be necessary, and 
#h, contracted for adjectival gi’ncht great, always used thus in composi 
tion (cf. Ojibwa gitche). The final 4 is inan, 3d pers. sing, chilncht 
literally means ‘it is greatly needed,’ hence + must," 

mid gi'twa— another defective verb with ad pers. sing. pron. and 
negative element loosely attached to stem He see sentence 9. 

sina'want — stem nd, for which see sentence 4, in conjunc, mood 
with preceding fea, having incorporate ad pers, subject and) tst pers. 
object, mi, the ad pers, subject a being prefixed. ‘This precedence of 
the ad pers. over the 1st pers. is 2 common characteristic of nearly all 
North American languages. In the ‘Tsimshian of the North Pacific coast, 
where the verb ses different stems for the sing. and the pl., the presence 
of ad pers. pron. influences the construction so much that the sing. of 
the pl. stem is used according to the number of the 2d pers. pron, 

yhdat —see sentence 10, 
14. Ondat! mip nim nirmiina’ dt, dig indat’ nitsiimi! kein, 

andat' — an I cannot place. For dal see sentence 5; the meaning 
‘is ‘then,’ ‘at that time.” 

nip? nim — from stem pin, to put, to place, etc., with rst pers. pron, 
and incorporate indef, object dm. For similar transitive forms see sen 
tence 7. 

imingid—made from mad’ndd mystery, or Mid’nda God (cl. 

Ojibwa, etc., Mani). Final is inan. noun ending, as 607A plate, ete. ; 
and ‘i t6t pers. sing. pron., the whole meaning *my basket," cognate 
with idea of unknowa inan. contents, Indians of the east designate 
« basket or its contents as objects which betray nothing of their internal 
character by thelr outside appearance or shape, hence the prychological 
analogy with God, or mystery. 

dig andat — see ventences 11 and 14, 

sasimi’' kein —compored of si ‘from out of! (2) + connective m, 
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+h, locative down, or on; sim to fall (cf. disa’nt T fall down), and 
Ist pers. pron. ma, intrans, 
15. Naga. 

nigdt!—made from ga’wt, uninflected, ‘ sleep," + 13t pers. pron. 
mi, 

16. Yomba'sot mig’ati! mkt. 

_yambi/ tt — contraction of 2, demonstr. this ; dmét time, and wiga! 
light. Or elve final 1 is impers. 3d pers, pron, element; see da’dt, 
chilncht, sentences § and 13. 

ig'iti'mk! — from mil to get up, with ¢ progressive, and 1st pers, 
pron., the suffixed element being absent, hence intrans. 

17. Middjdg jokwotion. 

‘mit'djbg —negative mad, + jog inan. relative, elliptical for jdgwoa'n 
thing, wei’djdgava'n ‘nothing’ also occurs. 

Joke! n —see sentence 4, 

18. Jinan gitnkcht sam, andat’ miki'nitm niti’kiinty did jtshs pi’nkeht 

Aalyad gf tis mt’gachid dat kit wombt'ye shim. 

finda — Intensive jd, inan. indef. with nd, or ma’sam, a form of the 
independent animate grd pers. sing. pronoun. 

‘gi'nkchl — emphatically protracted form of adjective cht’ great, large. 

‘san —substantive, inan,; pl. s@nch stones, 

ndal —see sentence 14. 

niki’ niim — from Ai'nd he catches, finds, hunts, ete., 1st pers. sing. 
‘trans, indic., with incorporate object dm. 

iti'kiintg—same as in sentence 11, but with rst pers. pron. In 
these nouns with pronoun elements the required subjective and objective 
sets have been lost. 

da —see sentence 11. 

Johs — wee ventence 11. 

Aaiyad —adjective from Aki cold, hard, + demons. this, ‘This 
combination of the adjective and a demonstrative is frequent, so sgud!yaw 
red, wimbaiyau white, sagea’yau black, etc. 

‘sf'tis —possibly a generalization from jiés bird, barnyard fowl, and 
broadly used for any general animal term, hence cattle. The animate pl. 
sf tisig is commonly wed at Mobegan to designate * critters.’ 

‘mt gichd — derived from mi’&i hard, strong ; ending fd or od denotes 
inan, state of being. 

dats —see sentence 11. 

swimbdtiyd — adjective white from wi/mbt white ; see Aaiyad above. 

shin —inan, substantive, pl. siinch. 
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19. Dibtig—pl. of animate noun a, from chi’At terrible, awful, bad, 
whence Devil. Other forms of same occur, as jIdalde, d'plig, bt'btdy. 

Nouns and verbs are traceable to common radical elements, 
which take both suffixes and prefixes. Adverbial and pronominal 
affixes construct them into verbs; substantive (animate or inani< 
mate) and pronominal affixes form them into nouns, 

Furthermore, there is very little difference between intransitive 
verbs and nouns with possessive pronominal formatives, e, g., 
nagaui! 1 sleep, or my sleep ; ninitpd’ 1 die, or my death, 

The list of verbs containing element a’(tam) or a/(dam), men- 
tioned in sentence 5, follows: 





_yAt'ndim to be bungry, oF, feel hunger; stu'tim to feel sorry, 

‘u'ngittom to feel thirst chi'ntam to feel want. 

wf tim to feel love Poke tam to feed haste. 
giltshti to feel taste ; ‘il'dim to feel hearing, 

atid to find out by asking; “miiddiimdma to feel badly or sick. 





For farther remarks on Mohegan-Pequot morphology see Prince 
and Speck, " Glossary of the Mohegan-Pequot Language," Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, . $., vol 6, No. t, pp. 18-21. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLAN SYSTEM AND 
OF SECRET SOCIETIES AMONG THE 
NORTHWESTERN TRIBES 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The peculiar aboriginal culture found on the northwest coast 
of America occupies, so far as is now known, an altogether isolated 
territory. Within this area are embraced (sce plate xv) the Tlingit, 
Haida, Tsimshian, Ha-isla, Heiltsuk, Kwakiutl, Nootka, and the 
Bellabella and other coast Salish, while its influence extends north- 
ward to the Eskimo and southward to the coastal stocks of north- 
western California, In the interior the Chilkotin, Carriers, western 
Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, and Ahtena belong to it or are greatly 
affected by it. 

Considered from the technical and the esthetic points of view, 
this culture is found to reach its highest development among the 
Haida of Queen Charlotte islands, although the Tsimshian and 
the Tlingit are but slightly inferior, I shall adduce evidence to 
show that the origin of the clan system associated with mother-right 
must be looked for in the same region. 

On the map (plate xv) the heavy, broken line separates the area 
of tribes possessing mother-right from those having paternal descent 
or those in which the form of descent is transitional, All of these 
tribes except the Kootenai possess clans, or organizations that 
seem to correspond to thee, andall bong to the prea of northwest 
coast culture. The Chilkotin “gentes” mentioned by Father 
Morice! appear to admit descent in the male line, and therefore this 
tribe falls outside the list of tribes with maternal descent. Fortu- 
nately for us in this connection, it happens that, for the interior 
tribe of Carriers, which has a most highly developed maternal 
clan system, we have the first-hand authority of Father Morice. 
This writer has made the question “Are the Carrier Sociology 

“Trams, Comedian Inst, vol. £¥, ps 28, 1898-933 also Trams. Rey. Sec. Canada 
(or 1853, see th, p12 
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and Mythology Indigenous or Exotic?” the subject of a special 
Paper! and, from a study of their arts, customs, social organization, 
and myths, comes to the conclusion that both have been introduced, 
Principally from the Tsimshian, He even goes further and says : 


‘In all the tribes of the Déné nation which have no intercourse with 
Coast Indians, patriarchate takes the place of the matriarchate obtaining 
here, and the clans, with their totems and the social pecularities derived 
therefrom are unknown. Soare the tribes' divisions into nobles and 
common people, the right of the former or any to particular hunting- 
‘grounds, the potlatches or distribution feasts, as observed here, the burn- 
ing of the dead, the protracted and systematic wooing of the young man 
before winning over his wife's parents," ete, 


The clan system of the westem Nahane, Kutchin, Khotana, 
and Abtena has never been made a special object of study. From 
Callbreath* we learn that the Nahane of Stikine river, also. called 
Tahltan, have two clans or “castes,” Birds and Bears, with descent 
in the female line* It is certainly significant that, while the Car- 
riers have four clans like their coastal neighbors, the ‘Tsimshian,* 
the Tahltan have two like ¢heir coastal neighbors, the Tlingit. ‘The 
Kutchin are said to have three exogamic divisions with female 
descent,* but our information regarding them is too meager to enable 
us to determine whether this organization is a very old one of 
whether it was introduced from the Tlingit of Chilkat and Copper 
rivers. 

The Knaiakhotana of Cook's inlet are said to be divided into 
‘two sections and subdivided into eleven “stocks,” each exogamic 
and with descent in the female line, ‘They are the following : First 
series: 1, Raven ; 2, Weavers of Grass Mats; 3, Comer in the 
Back Part of the Hut ; 4, named from a color ; 5, Descendant from 








The Crome, Beaver, Toad, and Grisly Bear ( Tren, Comadiow Jui, vl. 1¥, 
B gon), Ian elles papes (Pro. Canadon Init 38 ve, vl. ip. 118) he opera 
‘F five, but it may be assumed that the above, bea later, comecy 

‘Haniety tn Ann. Kp, Smithonion Init, or 1866, . $35 3 Jones aiid, $6 
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Heaven ; 6, Fishermen. Second series: 1, Bathers in Cold Water ; 
2, Lovers of Glass Beads; 3, Deceivers like the Raven (who is the 
primary instructor of man) ; and 5, named from a certain mountain,’ 

‘The binary division indicated, along with the prominence of the 
Raven, suggests Tlingit influence, but this entire region needs much 
more study in order to develop its true social condition. 

From all of this evidence it seems certain that the matriarchal 
clan system among the Carriers and the western Nahane has been 
mainly, if not entirely, the result of coastal influences, and while 
lack of information prevents us from reaching an absolute conclu- 
sion regarding the Kutchin and their allies, we may suspect that 
the same is also true with them, 

Among coast tribes possessing a clan system the Ha-isla and 
Heiltsuk may also be excluded in our search forts origin, Accord 
ing to Boas the Ha-isla have six clans: Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, 
Salmon, Raven, Killer whale; and the Heiltsuk. three; Eagle, 
Raven, and Killer'whale, Both form parts of the great Wakashan 
linguistic stock which includes two other principal groups — the 
Kwakiutl of Queen Charlotte sound and the Nootka of the west 
coast of Vancouver island. Of these the Nootka have paternal 
inheritance, and the Kwakiutl, although now transitional, have been 
shown by Boas*to have once been organized in the same way, 
‘This being the case, it is a simple and natural conclusion that the 
other divisions of the same stock were also formerly paternal but 
have been completely altered by contact with their northern 
neighbors, 

‘We ure thus brought to the point of secking the origin of the 
clan system among three neighboring peoples of diverse language, 
the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian. 

In the first place it is interesting and important to know that the 
geographical area in which we are to look can be very considerably 
reduced ; this is due to the fact that at least a large part of the 
‘Tlingit people formetly lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena 
rivers in much closer proximity to the other two stocks mentioned 
(see plate xv1), 

"T Richardson, Arctic Starching Exp, London, 1851, p. 406, quoted bry Houtke In 


Sor. Aes, Pith: Lare, Y890 Ith 323. 
"Rep. U. S. Nat. Musewre for V895, pp. 333-335- 
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‘The arguments on which this conclusion is based are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) A large proportion of the traditions of the different Tlingit 
family groups state that they formerly lived on the coast of British 
Columbia “below Port Simpson." This would place them in the 
neighborhood of Old Metlakahtla, where were a large number of 
ancient towns of which many stories are still told, 

(2) This coincides completely with Tsimshian traditions, accord 
ing to which the Tsimshian have moved southwestward to the 
coast, in quite recent times, from their former homes near the sources 
of the Nass and the Skeena, 

(3) A comparative study of the Tlingit and Haida languages 
shows certain similarities which can most readily be explained in 
this way. ‘The most striking point is that the name of nearly every 
animal not found upon the Queen Charlotte islands, but occurring on 
the neighboring mainland, is almost identical in the Haida and 
‘Tlingit tongues. ‘The only name that the Haida seem to haye bor- 
rowed from the Tsimshian is that for the mountain goat (wf), while 
the terms for grizzly bear, wolf, marten,’ wolverine, moose, and 
ground-squirrel are all plainly taken from Tlingit. Now, in the 
present geographical arrangement of the three stocks, there is no 
apparent reason for such preponderance in favor of Tlingit, ‘The 
communication between the southern Haida and the Tsimshian in 
historic times has been of so intimate a nature, and the Tsimshian 
language is so popular among the former (amounting, as it does, to 
the adoption of nearly all of their potlatch songs from that language, 
and of many other songs besides), that it seems incredible they 
should have gone so far afield as Alaska for the names of animals 
80 abundantly well known to the Tsimshian, Indeed one name for 
the Haida town on terms of closest social intimacy with the 
Tsimshian was *Grizsly-bear town" (Xi'adji lnagd-i), and the 
word for grizzly bear in Tlingit is snes/ 

Whether all the Tlingit lived in this region is of much less 
consequence than the very evident fact that they consider it to have 
been once their most important seat. We are thus led back quite 
surely for the origin of clan organizations in the northwest to a 
Vibe marten, However, i found on both the Ita ad the mainland, 
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small section of coast on Hecate strait, within the present limits of 
British Columbia; and even could we go no farther, this result 
would be sufficient reward for the labor expended on it, What 
follows will be largely in the way of suggestion, but the suggestions 
are founded on some facts which may themselves prove of interest. 

Were we to attempt to reduce still further the number of stocks 
within which the origin of clans is to be sought, we should first 
exclude the Tsimshian. This stock is peculiar in its absolute 
linguistic isolation, and it might be at first supposed that a peculiar 
ity in one respect might be associated with other peculiarities, such 
as the possession of a clan system. But on the other hand, as 
already noted, the people of this stock appear to have pushed down 
to the coast in comparatively recent times, directly against the 
stream of cultural influence ; again, had the clan system originated 
with them and been transmitted tothe Haida and Tlingit, we should 
expect to find them possessed of the same four-clan system, while, 
as a matter of fact, they have but two clans. An exception in the 
‘one case might be explained, but not so readily two such exceptions. 
Ifa two-clan system, however, be once established, itis not difficult 
to see how the number of clans might be increased. For instance, 
among the Tlingit there is a small group, called Vehadi, who are 
privileged to marry into either clan, consequently there is nothing 
to prevent these people from moving into other towns and, in time, 
from spreading all over the Tlingit country. They would thus con- 
ptsntied clan, and, in fact, they do so today in every respect 
ut size, 

Granting, however, that this point must still remain more or less 
doubtful, let us exclude the Tsimshian for the sake of the angu- 
ment and see what facts a study of the clan system among the 
Haida and Tlingit by themselves brings forth. These facts I state 
on the authority of personal notes recorded among the Haida in 
the winter of 1900-o1 and among the Tlingit early in 1904. 

‘The Haida clans, members of which are found in every town 
and each of which is divided into a number of local, self-governing 
groups, are called Raven and Eagle. The second is also known as 
Giti’ns, a term of uncertain meaning but which may possibly con- 
tain the word for “son (gi). My investigation into the origin of 
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these clans has seemed to develop a different character for each. 
‘Traditions regarding the Ravens lead back to three centers, with a 
certain tendency to carry two of these back into the third, a point 
near the southem end of the Queen Charlotte islands. But in only 
one tale is reference made to immigration from beyond the sea or to 
any foreign groups having been received into the Raven clan. 
This exception is in the case of the leading Raven family of Skedans 
and relates that those people came down from Nass river with the 
people of Kitkatla ; but the account differs entirely from all others 
‘and appears to have arisen to explain the intimate friendship exist- 
ing between the leading families of the two places. Another tra~ 
dition of the same group points back to one of the three origins 
above referred to and migration thence in an exactly opposite 
direction. 

Quite different are the traditions of the Eagle people. Not only 
do they fail to indicate the same unity of origin among the groups 
reckoned as Eagle, but some point to a strictly foreign inception. 
The only one that fails to do so is very short, relating how a certain 
Eagle woman married in Masset and had daughters there from 
whom the Eagle groups in that place came, and how she afterward 
went to Cape Ball, married a chief at that point, and had other 
children from whom came the Eagle families of Skidegate inlet, It 
‘seems to have been constructed rather with the idea of recording 
relationships and does not carry the history of the groups involved 
very far back. Part of the Eagles of the northem end of Graham 
island, however, refer their origin directly to the Stikine and Nass 
rivers. 

More significant, in my judgment, than either of these is the 
famous Haida story of Djilégons which records the origin of the 
southern groups of Eagles. According to this all of the inhabitants 
of a large town in the Haida country, except one woman, were once 
destroyed by fire. This woman, after various adventures, reached 
the Tsimshian country, married a chief and had many children by 
him, some of whom remained where they were while some retumed 
to their mother’s country. From them, the story conelides, came 
five of the principal Haida families and several of those among the 
‘Tsimshian. This may indicate nothing more than the clan connec: 
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tion recognized between the groups involved in the story, but it is 
strange that all the progenitors are brought from the mainland rather 
than from the Haida side, while on the other hand the question is 
raised why, with the small exception above noted, there are no such 
traditions among the Raven groups. 

Itis worthy of notice in this connection that a wild band of Haida, 
described by the rest of the people as “' uncivilized,” once lived on 
the west coast of the Queen Charlotte islands and were reckoned as 
Ravens, Moreover, all of the towns of first consequence, except 
the comparatively modern ones like Tanu and Ninstints, were owned 
by families of the Raven clan, and to that clan are attributed all the 
chief deities recognized by the Haida people. 

Concerning the Tlingit clans my records are not so complete. 
One was called Raven ; the other, Wolf among the southern Tlingit 
and Eagle among the northem ones ; but the independence of the 
groups of which each was composed was apparently greater than 
among the Haida, Even if it hasno deep significance, it is peculiar 
that the status of the Tlingit clans seems to have been exactly the 
reverse of that among the Haida, The most prominent groups—those 
about which the nationality ofthe stock centered strongest—are Eagle 
or Wolf groups, such as the Kagwantan of Sitka and Chilkat, and the 
Nanyeayi of Wrangell, On the other hand it happens, by accident 
or otherwise, that all the groups known to me that are said to have 
been taken in from the outside, are Raven, This was true of the 
Kashkekwan of Yakutat, who are said to have been Athapascans, 
of part of the Katcade of Wrangell and Kake who were from the 
same source, and of the Kaskakoedi of Wrangell who claim to have 
been once Haida. 

‘Supposing that the Tlingit formerly lived along the mainland 
coast now occupied by the Tsimshian, where they were neighbors 
for a long time of the Haida on the coasts of the Queen Charlotte 
islands opposite, and supposing that both people had loose social 
‘organizations without clans, is it possible that the clan idea could 
have originated among them through intermarriage, resulting in the 
continued presence on each side of a number of persons of alien 
stock? Although no clan can now be traced back $0 far, we have 
several cases in which smaller groups have sprung up in this way, 
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such for instance being the history of the Tsimshian family Gitte"s, 
who sprang from a Haida woman, and that of a now extinct group 
at Sitka who were also descended from the Haida. Differences in 
speech would probably tend more strongly to bring about sich 
distinction, The point least clear in this particular case is why the 
children should have been reckoned with the mother’s rather than 
with the father’s people. 

General Conclusions.—From the evidence presented by Morice 
and Boas I think it is safe to look for the original seat of the clan 
system with matemal descent on the northwest coast among the 
‘Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, and from that brought together by 
myself I consider it demonstrated that a large portion of the Tlingit 
once lived at the mouths of Nass and Skeena rivers. At the time 
when the clan system arose here, therefore (unless it be supposed 
always to have had existence among these people), we find the three 
stocks in question brought close together at this one point on the 
coast, So much seems certain. On the other hand T admit that 
my argument regarding the priority of the two-clan system among 
the Haida and Tlingit to the four-clan system of the Tsimshian and 
the upgrowth of the whole from matrimonial alliances between 
different people to be entirely hypothetical, ‘These are, however, 
hypotheses founded on certain observed peculiarities of social organ- 
ization in this region, such as the occurrence of a Tlingit group which 
can marry into cither of the two great clans, and on studies of the 
relative status of the two clans among the Haida and the Tlingit. 

One point developed incidentally in the preceding argument is 
that the origin of the system under discussion is traceable to a region 
where several different linguistic stocks were in close contact. 
Another institution characteristic of northwest coast eulture —the 
so-called “secret societies” — scems to refer back to a similar area, 
although at a diflerent point on the coast. Owing to the fact that 
the names applied to several of these secret societies are Kwakiutl, 
as well as to other considerations, Professor Boas has traced back 
their origin to that people and has further traced the origin of the 
cannibal rites to the Heiltsuk.' The traditions regarding these 
societies among the Haida, both at Masset and Skidegate, uniformly 

"Rep. CS. Nat. Mut. for 1895, yp. 660-664. 
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place their beginning in “ Gitadja’," evidently Kittizoo or Gyidestzo, 
the southermost Tsimshian town, which stood on Millbank sound, not 
far from the chief town of the Bellabella. Judging from the facts 
at our disposal, it would appear likely that the more important 
features of the secret societies arose among the Heiltsuk proper 
or Bellabella, who were in close contact with the Tsimshian of 
Kittizoo on one side and with the Bellacoola on the other. Now 
these latter area fragment of the great Salishan stock, which Boas 
supposes to have moved northward from among the coast Salish at 
some distant time to take up their abodes on Dean canal and Burke 
channel, Morice tells us, however, that the Athapascan Chilkotin, 
who now separate these people from their congeners in the interior, 
once occupied but a single village back of the Bellacoola and have 
driven the Shuswap eastward out of the valley of Chilkotin river 
quite recently,’ If this process has been going on for some time 
longer the interior Salish must have bordered on the Bellacoola at 
no. very distant day (see plate xvi), It would seem more likely, 
therefore, to suppose that some interior Salish at that time effected 
alodgment near the heads of the long inlets just mentioned, and 
have gradually pushed seaward, while the Chilkotin meanwhile cut 
them off from the rest of the linguistic stock to which they belong, 
and this explanation makes it easier to understand why they are not 
found at the mouths of those inlets. If this suggestion prove cor- 
rect, regarding both the origin of the Bellacoola and the point of 
‘origin of the secret societies, a possibility of influences having effected 
an entrance into the latter from the eastern Indians is suggested, 
‘more plausible than would at first appear. 


"Tras. Canadian Inet, 1893-93 p. 23. 





THE PERIODICAL ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
MEXICAN CALENDAR 


By ZELIA NUTTALL 


The interesting question as to whether and how the ancient 
Mexicans rectified their calendar has been resuscitated by a treatise 
recently published in the Zeitschrift fir Ethnolegie under the title 
“The reetifications of the year and the length of the Venus year,” 
in which Prof, Edward Seler propounds the new hypothesis that the 
ancient Mexicans rectified their solar calendar by intercalating 10 
days at intervals of 42 years, and their Venus calendar by the 
deduction of four days at the end of 55 Venus years, which are 
equivalent to 88 solar years, 

‘On studying Professor Seler’s treatise with the careful attention 
due to the work of such a well known authority, I was surprised 
to find therein certain inaccuracies which completely invalidate his 
theory. It is my duty to point out the following facts to my fellow 
workers, in order to avert the confusion which would inevitably 
arise if Professor Seler’s new hypothesis were to obtain currency 
amongst Americanists, 

In the opening sentences of his treatise, and in support of his 
statement that the oldest authorities explicitly deny that the Mexi- 
cans employed bissextile intercalation, Professor Seler quotes two 
passages from Bernardino de Sahagun's writings. In both of these 
the friar employs the expression “it is conjectured,” and in one he 
adds, "it is probable that in the festival held at intervals of four 
years the Mexicans made-a bissextile intercalation. 

‘Commenting on this Professor Seler says: “Be it well noted 
that the friar docs not say that he has heard this, he only says it is 
probable and itis conjectured. ‘Therefore it is his own supposition 
only. And, in point of fact, no word of this occurs in the cor- 
responding portion of the Nabuatl text.” 

A reference to the passages quoted from Sahagun's work shows 
that, in both cases, the point under consideration was the fime or 
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‘period when an intercalation was made, and not the fact whether or 
not bissextile intercalation was employed by the Mexicans. Without 
entering into a discussion of the latter question, and merely for the 
purpose of accurately representing Sahagun’s views, I refer the 
reader to the appendix to book 1v of the latter's Historia, with 
which Professor Seler is naturally supposed to be familiar. 

In the ftiar's long and vehement refutation, contained in this 
appendix, of what he terms the ‘falschoods” written about the 
native calendar by a now unknown friar, the following sentence 
occurs: 

“What he [the unknown friar] says about the bissextile inter- 
calation not being used is also false, for in the count known as the 


real calendar they count 365 days and every four years they count 
366 days by means of a festival that they hold for this purpose 


every four years,” 

It is evident that, had Professor Seler quoted the above explicit 
expression of opinion by Sahagun, he could hardly have emphasized, 
as he does, that the friar expressed only “‘a supposition which is, 
indeed, directly contradicted by other early authors," 

The above sentence is followed by Professor Seler’s statement 
that Motolinia, one of the first Spanish missionaries who went to 
Mexico, and after him Torquemada, denied that such an intercalation 
was used, and that the author of a chronicle written in Guatemala 
in 1683 maintained that neither the Mexicans or the Guatemalans 
employed bissextile intercalation, A translation is here given of this 
part of Professor Seler’s text: 

“Whereas the old authors are quite explicit on this point, later 
scholars sought to. meet the difficulty by the assumption that an 
intercalation was made at the end of the 52-year period. There is 
no doubt that this theory is to be assigned to the learned Jesuit 
Don Carlos Siguenza, who lived in the second half of the 17th 


century. 

“An intercalation of a whole week of thirteen days at the end 
of the 52-year cycle, of, as Leén y Gama prefers, an intercalation 
of 25 days at the end of the double cycle of 104 years, would have, 
in point of fact, pretty well rectified the calendar, Unfortunately 
this whole theory is an idle or fantastic speculation which is not 
proven by any old record ; nor is it corroborated, so far as one can 
Judge at present, by the picture-writings.”” 
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Professor Seler's positive assertions that the idea that the Mexi- 
cans intercalated 13 days at the end of the 52-year cycle was a 
fantastic theory assignable to Siguenza y Gongora, and that no old 
document recorded such an intercalation, prove that Professor Seler 
must be unacquainted with the contents of the invaluable work 
written in 1656 by Jacinto de ta Serna, a native Mexican priest and 
doctor of theology, who was thrice elected rector of the University 
of Mexico and was renowned for his erudition and knowledge of 
the language and antiquities of the Mexicans. 

As Sema's Manual de los Ministros de las Indias, including a 
treatise on the idolatries of the Mexicans, has been accessible to all 
students since 1899, when it was published in the Anales of the 
National Museum of Mexico, and as Professor Seler has quoted 
Serna's name in his publications, it appears inexplicable that he 
should ignore the testimony it contains in support of the fact that 
the Mexicans added 13 days to their 52-year cycle. 

The circumstance, recorded by Beristain, that Siguenza y 
Gongora actually owned the original manuscript of Serna’s great 
work, which had been written when Siguenza was but eleven years 
of age, likewise furnishes proof that instead of originating what 
Professor Seler designates as “a fantastic theory,” the erudite 
Siguenza, and, after him, the most leamed of Mexican scholars, 
accepted the following statements of Serna as authoritative : 


“The century of these natives consisted of no more than fifty- 
twoyears. . . . At the end of these fifty-two years they intercalated 
thirteen days which did not pertain to any month or year and were 
designated by no name like all other days. These days were passed 


nate, unlucky, and sad, and those persons who were born on one of 
them were considered unlucky. During these thirteen days, which 
GpEvituted one of their weeks, all fires were extinguished throughout 
the lands subject to the Mexican monarchy. They named the ele. 
ment fire « Xiuhtecubtli,’ or the Lord of the Year. During all of 
these days nothing was undertaken, no food which required cooking 
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“(On the thirteenth day, all persons being on the watch, the 
high priest lighted the new fire with fire-sticks, at sun-rise, on the 
summit of the hill of Ixtapalapa, and thence it was distributed 
throughout the land, with great rejoicing and shouting, and music 
made by their wooden drums, war drums, clarionets, rattles, and 
other instruments, the same ceremony being observed in all parts. 

“These thirteen days were considered miserable because of the 
lack of fire, but on the day when the above ceremony was performed 
they began a new cycle, in such an ingenious manner, that, after 
the intercalated days had passed without having been designated 
by any sign or counted by signs like ordinary days, or dedicated 
to any of their gods, they began the new year and cycle in such a 
way that, if the preceding cycle had commenced with the sign One 
Calli, or house, the next cycle began with the sign One Tochtli, or 
rabbit... And when this cycle ended, the same intercalation of 
thirteen days and the ceremony. of lighting the new fire were ob- 
served, and they passed on to the third sign, Acatl, or cane, and then 
to Tecpatl, or fint. At the close of four cycles, or 208 years, they 
began again by One Calli, Thus the same combination of sign and 
number recurred only every four cycles. 

In another portion of his work Serna states: 

" After each year of 360 days, five days were intercalated, which 
were also called Nemontemi and were regarded as unfortunate .. , 
like the thirteen interealary days of the year-cycle, but with this 
difference, that whereas the latter constitute a count of the bissex- 
tiles which were omitted in the cycle and were not numbered or 
marked by day-signs, the five days are those which are lacking in 
the [calendar] year, which did not contain more than 360 days.” 

The following important statement by Sema proves that a 
denial, such as made by Motolinia, Torquemada, and the chronicler 
cited by Professor Seler, that bissextile intercalation was used, does 
not necessarily constitute a denial that the thirteen-day intercalation 
was employed : 

“And although they had no knowledge of the bissextile year, they 
attained the same result by means of the thirteen intercalary days 
added to each cycle. Thus there actually existed an accord between 
the native years and days with the years of the Church, but a diver- 
gence in the months, of which the Mexicans had eighteen.” . . . 
(cap. vi, par. 1.) 

‘The above quotations from what is the clearest dissertation on 
the native calendar in existence, and which was written 27 years 
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before the Guatemalan chronicle classed by Professor Scler among 
the “old authorities," suffice to demonstrate the error of the latter's 
assertion that the 13-day intercalation is “‘not proven by any 
record” and is “a fantastic speculation assignable to the learned 
Jesuit Siguenza,”” 

In my Preliminary Notes on the Ancient Mexican Calendar Sys- 

tem, published five years before Serna’s invaluable work appeared, 
I maintained that the 13-day intercalation at the end of each 52= 
year cycle was not only the natural outcome of the ingenious 
‘numerical system, but that its use explained and reconciled certain 
conflicting statements concerning the recorded names of the first 
days of the years. By means of tables I demonstrated, at that 
time, how the mere use of the 13-day intercalation caused each suc- 
cessive cycle to begin with the 20-day signs in rotation, the ob- 
vious result being the formation of a great cycle consisting of 20 
cycles, each of these easily distinguished by the mere fact that it 
commenced with 2 different day-sign. Combined with the four 
year-signs in regular rotation, these day-signs afforded a means of 
distinguishing each cycle with a different name. It was my opin- 
ion then, as it is now, that the calendar system itself furnishes 
Positive evidence that the 13-day intercalation at the end of the 52- 
year cycle was an all-important factor which was depended on by. 
the ancient calendar makers when they planned their ingenious 
cyclical system. 
It will be for my fellow-students to judge how much the internal 
evidence furnished by the calendar system itself and by Serna’s 
testimony, which was adopted by the most learned of his country- 
‘men, outweighs Professor Seler's new hypothesis that the Mexicans 
rectified their calendar by adding 10 days to 42 years. 

Let us now examine Professor Seler’s equally novel theory that 
the ancient Mexicans periodically adjusted 55 Venus years with 88 
weap 7 1” aiding t the 88 years « Mexican year shortened by 
4 

As by “Mexican year™ Professor Seler designates the vague 
solar year of 365 days, the intercalation he suggests consists of 
361 days and is intended to adjust 88 vague solar years to $5 
Venus years. 
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Unlike Sefor Paso y Troncoso, whose work he does not men- 
tion, but which contains the most painstaking and instructive study 
of the Venus year in connection with the Mexican calendar that 
has yet been published, Professor Seler makes no attempt to recon- 
cile his theoretical adjustment with the fixed periods of the native 
calendar system, Had he more thoroughly tested the adaptabilities 
of the numerical system he would have found that a periodical ad- 
justment of the count of vague solar years to Venus years could 
have been made in'a:manner even more simple than that suggested 
by Seiior Troncoso, but as essentially the natural outcome of the 
native system itself. 

Although I had not intended publishing it in advance of my 
work on the Mexican Calendar, I here submit a table which forms a 
part of the reconstruction of the calendar system which I made in 
1892, the printed plates of which have since been preserved and ex- 
hibited in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge: 

This table demonstrates the fact which Sefior Troncoso first 
noted, and which Professor Seler has also recorded, how, owing to 
the numerical structure of the system, a series of synodic periods 
of Venus, each consisting of 583.92, of, roughly speaking, 584 
days, inevitably produced or formed a cycle which completed itself 
only at the end of 65 Venus years, a 66th Venus year infallibly: 
beginning on a day of the same sign and number as the first. 

‘An interesting fact, which seems to have escaped Sefior Tron~ 
oso, but which Professor Seler has observed, is that, throughout 
the 65-year cycle, the Venus years begin on only five out of the 
twenty days of the Mexican calendar. This natural result of the 
system associated a Venus cycle with five special day-signs and 
divided it into groups of five Venus years, equaling eight vague 
solar years. 

Let us now see how simply the count of Venus years could have 
been adjusted to the count of vague solar years by merely adhering 
to the order of the calendar system itself. 

Five Venus years, or 5 x 584 days, contain 2,920 days and are 
exactly equal to eight vague solar years of 365 days each. There~ 
fore, at regular intervalsof eight years the Venus and solar calendars 
met, with slight divergences—an interesting detail in connection 
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with the records that a special festival, associated with the planet 
Venus, was celebrated at intervals of eight years. 

The complete Venus cycle of 65 synodic periods equals 2 x §2—= 
Tos vague solar years, as 65 x 584 = 37,960 days, and 104.x 
365 = 37,960 days. 

‘The system which produced the above harmonious results also 
furnishes the means of rectifying, in an equally harmonious and 
simple manner, not only the divergences between both counts, but 
those between the apparent movements of the sun and Venus, and 
their respective calendars, Notwithstanding Professor Seler’s asser- 
tions to the contrary, Serna's authority, corroborated by other 
writers and by the system itself, establishes the fact that a group of 
thirteen days effectively adjusted the 52-year solar cycle, 

Accordingly,a period of 2x 52 = 104 vague solar years, equaling 
the cycle of 65 Venus years, received two intercalations of thirteen 
days each, which converted the 104 vague solar years into tropical 
years of 365.25 days, with a total number of 37,973 days, 

On the other hand, at the end of the Venus cycle of 65 synodic 
Periods, calculated as of 584 instead of 583.92 days, the Venus 
calendar was ahead of astronomical facts. As its progression 
amounted to about five days, it is obvious that, by simply deducting 
a five-day group from the end of the Venus cycle, i. €., by beginning 
the subsequent cycle five days earlier, a most simple and effective 
rectification of the Venus calendar was possible, 


CYCLE OF PLANET venus 


Consisting of § x 13 = 65 synodic periods of 583.92 — 584 
days each, and beginning on day 1 Cipactli. 
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Note, — Five Venus years are equal to eight vague solar years: 


5x 584= 2,920, and 
8 x 365 = 2,920. 


Thus the Venus cycle equals 2 x 52 = 104 vague solar years, 
as 65 x 584 = 37,960 days, and 104 x 365 = 37,960 days. 

The deduction of a five-day period from its end would effec- 
tively adjust the Venus cycle and cause the three cycles which fol- 
low to begin with the following sets of day-signs: 


Crete Cree Ht. Crcux IV. 
Cozcaquauhtli Ozomatli Ehecatl 
Xochiti Quauhtli ‘Miquiztli 
Cuetzpalin Quiahuitt Terenintli 
Tochtli Calli Ocelotl 
Malinalli Mazatl ‘Tecpatl 


pause here to point out the harmonious perfection of system 
which permitted the progression of the Venus calendar and the 
retrogression of the count of vague solar years to be rectified by 
the simple deduction of an integral five-day group in one case and 
the addition of integral thirteen-day groups in the other. 

It is interesting to observe, what Iam the first to point out, the 
effect produced by the deduction of a five-day group at the end of 
each Venus cycle: it causes each of four successive cycles to be 
associated with a fresh set of five day-signs and starts a great cycle 
which completes itself only at the conclusion of the four cycles or 
after the 4 x 5 = 20 day-signs have served in turn as initial days, 
‘on exactly the same principle that is applied in the great solar cycle. 

‘The great Venus cycle and the lesser cycles it embraces present 
a resemblance to an inner wheel revolving rapidly from left to right 
and an outer one tuming more slowly in retrogressive motion. 
The latter is curiously matched by the retrogressive numeration 
recorded in the accompanying table, in which the 65 Venus years 
are seen to begin, in succession, on days the numbers of which run 
backward. 

Evolved from the numerical system itself, the great Venus 
cycle, embracing 4 x 65 = 260 Venus years, thus accords perfectly 


Aa ae a ae 
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with the Tonalpoualli, the 260-day period or unit year which con- 
stitutes the basis of the system. 

The harmonious working of this masterpiece of ingenuity is 
further demonstrated by the following detail: At the end of 4 x 
65 = 260 Venus years, unless a different adjustment were made, 
the following cycle would begin on the days of the first group, but 
in a different order, the sign Acatl taking the lead, and so on until 
the 4.x 5 = 20 possible combinations were exhausted. 

Another remarkable fact, which SeAor Troncoso first noted, 
is that the total sum of intercalary days added to the 4 x 13 = 52 
vague solar years, multiplied by 20, and forming the great solar 
cycle of 1,040 years, amounted to 260 days or a complete funda- 
mental unit of the calendar system. 

It would appear as though, when they devised the system based 
on the 260-day period, the calendar-makers must have had in view 
the simultaneous and ultimate formation of a great solar cycle 
of 4.x 13 = 52 x 20= 1,040 years rectified by 20 intercalations 
of 13 days each, forming a total sum of 260 days, and of a great 
Venus cycle of 5 x 13 =65 x 4=260 synodic revolutions, recti- 
fied by the deduction of 260 groups of five days each, or 1,300 days. 

The close association of the five-day group with the Venus 
calendar, produced by its employment to rectify the apparent pro- 
gression of the planet, suggests a possible explanation of the pecu= 
liarity that, in Maya and Mexican manuscripts, the sign of the planet 
Venus consists of five dots, which might also designate the groups 
of five Venus years equaling eight vague solar years. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the striking contrast afforded by 
the simple and harmonious way of rectifying the calendar so clearly 
indicated by the system itself, and the complicated adjustment 
suggested by Professor Seler, which are not in harmony with the 
fixed order of the cyclical system, in which groups of 42 and 88 
years and intercalations of 10 or 361 days or deductions of four 
days are absolutely out of order. 

Before presenting the newly gained evidence furnished by an 
important document which has only just been published in full and 
which proves the astronomical origin of the 260-day period, I will 
make passing mention of the lunar count —the Meztlipohualli of 
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the ancient Mexicans, of which I submitted an experimental recon- 
struction to the Congress of Americanists at Huelva in 1892. 

Fresh light is also thrown on this subject by Serna, who records 
that “‘the months were counted [by the Mexicans] like the Hebrews, 
from one neomenia to another, that is to say, from one appearance 
of the new moon to another , . . the word for month being the 
same as moon, thus a month was called one moon. It was by this 
count that the women counted the months of their pregnancy. . . 
In Oaxaca they had a count of thirteen months, with thirteen gods, 
‘one for each month,” 

T may here pause to point out that Serna’s record that the 
lunar count was especially used by women in association with a 
nine-months" period is of particular significance and importance in 
connection with the 260-day period which, as I have noted else- 
where, accords with the period of human gestation. The view 1 
expressed at Huelva, that the “Nine Lords of the Night" were 
the nine moons of the lunar year, is corroborated by Semna’s state 
ment that each of the thirteen moons of the Oaxaca lunar calendar 
had its special god, In the experimental reconstruction which T 
submitted at Huelva, the cycle formed consisted of 4 x 13 = 52 
lunar years of 265 days each. In pointing out the advantages of 
the 265- over the 365-day period as a means of cursive registration 
of dates, I quoted the following opinion, concerning the merits of 
the 260-day period, expressed to me in a letter by Sir Norman 
Lockyer: 


“The short year of 260 days is magnificent ; it was the very 
finest thing they could have done, The Iunation is 29.53 days and 
nine lunations are equal to 2657 days. The shart yar therefore, 
plus an epact of five days, equalled nine moons, so this brought the 
moon right, that is to say, the new moon (or the fall moon, it is 
immaterial) would begin the second short year, third short year, and 
$0 on.”" 


‘An objection to my reconstruction, raised by several fellow- 
workers, amongst them Dr Daniel G. Brinton, was that we had no 
documentary evidence to prove that such a lunar count was ever 
actually employed by the ancient Mexicans, 

Serna, however, supplies us with the missing record of the 
existence of a lunar calendar, He records the names of the Mex- 
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ican “Nine Lords of the Night” and describes how a nocturnal 
calendar consisting of a count of nine night periods was employed, 
A simple verification of his statements concerning this nine-night 
count not only shows how intimately it was associated with the 260- 
day period, but furnishes further indications of the connection of the 
latter with the Junar count. 

Its obvious that a 260-day or -night period embraces exactly 
29 groups of 9 nights each, and also, approximately, 9 vague luna- 
tions of 29 days each. 

Sema points out that the 250th night of a count of nine nights, 
beginning on the sign of the first Lord of the Night, infallibly falls 
on the sign of the eighth lord, and that, consequently, the 260th 
night corresponds to the sign of the ninth lord, 

An experimental reconstruction of this basis further: reveals 
that the 9 x 29 night periods contained in the Tonalpoualli would 
naturally begin on the signs of the Nine Lords of the Night in the 
following order of rotation: 


29 day period No. 1 begins on the sign of the lord 1 








“ 5 
3 Ey 5 
4 a" 7 
3 9 
6 2 
7 4 
a “ 6 
” 5 “ 8 


The experimental addition of the five-day epact' which, as Sir 
Norman Lockyer has pointed out, would so effectively adjust the 
lunar count, initiates a cycle of 9 x 9 true lunar years of 265 days 
each, which begins as follows : 


Year 1 om the sign of the lord + 


2 i 6 
3 rt 2 
4 “ 4 


‘the cate of the solar calerular, in which, 2s is well koown, a fv was added. 
ithe native year of 360 days in order to adjust the teeta ee ss! 
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On the other hand, as the duration of nine lunations exceeds 
265 days by exactly 17 hrs., 36 m., and 27 s., this excess, gradu- 
ally accumulating, would soon cause a marked divergence in a pro- 
Jonged count of successive periods of 265 days. 

At the end of the 9x 9 = 81 lunar years of 265 nights the 
retrogression of the lunar calendar would amount to 6 days, 14 
hhrs,, 28 m., and 3.5, It is interesting, moreover, to note that the 
lunar cycle of 9 x 9 = 81 years exceeds in length the 52-year 
cycle of solar years of 365 days each by 6 years and 295 days; 
the latter period consisting of one 260-day period and 35 days 
(ie, 4 x9—1 day). 

Postponing further discussion of the 265-day period, 1 now draw 
attention to the hitherto inedited treatise on the observation of the 
planet Venus by the ancient Mexicans, attributed to no less an 
authority than Friar Motolinia, which has just been published in the 
City of Mexico by Dr Nicolas Ledn and in Paris by Seftor Luis 
Garcia Pimentel, 

‘The existence of this precious manuscript in the library of the late 
Joaquin Tcazbalceta has long been known to scholars, but it was 
Sefior Troncoso who first published, in 1883, fragmentary quotations 
from its pages. Since then Sefior Alfredo Chavero and Professor 
Edward Seler have referred to it as a valuable source of information 
conceming the observation of the planct Venus by the Mexican 
priesthood. 

‘The extracts printed below suffice to establish that an astronom~ 
ical origin was assigned to the 260-day period by the Mexicans 
themselves. A table of the 260-day period accompanies the fol- 
lowtie text: 





ained the calendar ot table of the star 
hens Hoe or, dynes nage of the Indians, Hueycitlalin (lit, 
the Great Star) or Toseamel rs the:Shining One). 

“The table given here can be designated as the calendar of the 
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Indians of New Spain, which they counted by a star which, in the 
autumn, begins to appear, toward evening, in the west with a clear 
and resplendent light. Indeed, those who have good eye-sight and 
Know where to look for it can perceive it from mid-day on, 

“This star is that we call Lucifer, etc. ... . As the sun goes 
lower and the days grow shorter the star seems to rise—thus each 
day it appears a little higher until the sun seems to reach it and 
pass it in the summer and spring when it sets with the sun and is 

ble through its light, 

“And in this land the duration of time from the day when it 
first appears to when after rising on high it loses itself and disappears, 
amounts to 260 days, which are figured and recorded in said calen- 
dar or table... 

the sign cipactli is the first day of the 260 and of all 
‘This count is not that of the course of the sun or the year, 
nor is it in respect to [the sun] that itis named and the signs exist, 
but itis from contemplation of the star. They named this count 
Tonalpoualli . . . which means the count of the planets or heavenly 
bodies which illuminate or give light, and by this they did not nly 
signify the planet named Sun, . . . They also name the star Citlal- 
tona, or ' the star of light.” 

“Next to the sun they adored and made more sacrifices to this 
star than to any other celestial or terrestrial creature. ‘The astron- 
comers knew on what day it would appear again in the east ater it 
had lost itself or disappeared in the west, and for this first day they 
Prepared a feast, warfare, and sacrifices. ' The ruler gave an Indian 
who was sacrificed at dawn, as soon as the star became visible. . .. 
In this land the star lingers and rises in the east as many days as 
in the west —that is to say, for another period of 260 days, Some 
add thirteen days more, which is one of their weeks. 

“They also kept account, like good astrologers, of all of the 
days when the star was visible. The reason why this star was held 
in such esteem by the lords and people, and the reason why they 
counted the days by this star and yielded reverence and offered sac- 
Tifices to it, was because these deluded natives thought or believed 
that when one of their principal gods, named Topiltzin or Quetzal- 
coat, died and left this world, he transformed himself into that 
resplendent star, ..."" 


While it is obvious that the recorded observations as to the season 
and the period of visibility of the planet Venus, being necessarily 
transitory, apply only to one year, the above authoritative statements 
definitely establish not only that the 2Go-day period began with the 
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day Cipactli and was named the “ Tonalpoualli" or “count of the 
celestial shining bodies,” but that it was actually employed for the 
purpose of registering the apparent movements of the planet Venus, 

Emphasizing again that the Tonalpoualli more closely corre- 
sponds to the duration of nine lunations than tothe periods be- 
tween the superior conjunction and digressions of the planet Venus, 
which is of 220 and not of 260 days as Motolinia records, 1 also 
wish to point out how admirably its numerical system is adapted 
to the registration of astronomical data in general. A striking 
instance of this adaptability is obtained if we experimentally register 
the synodic periods of the planet Mars. 

‘According to Sir Norman Lockyer this planet takes 779.04 
= 780 days to return to the same position with regard to the earth, 
If we fix on the day 1 Acatl of the Mexican calendar, for in- 
stance, as that on which the position of the planet is registered, 
and count 780 days, we ascertain that the 781st day falls again on 
the sign 1 Acatl and will continue to do so indefinitely. It can 
readily be seen how, in this case, a planet would come to be identi~ 
fied with a single day and sign until marked progression called for 
an adjustment and the adoption of a different sign. 

It is of course impossible to enter here into what would neces- 
sarily be an extended discussion of the much debated question as 
to the date and day-sign on which the Mexican solar calendar 





‘The publication of Serna's and Motolinia's important docu- 
ments obliges students of the ancient Mexican calendar, myself 
included, to revise some of their conclusions and to abandon others: 
which were reached prior to an acquaintance with these works. 

‘The purpose of the present communication will be fulfilled if it 
directs the attention of American scholars to the important evidence 
which Professor Seler has ignored, and to the undeniably harmoni- 
ous results which I have obtained by partly revised reconstructions 
on the lines indicated by Sera and Motolinia and confirmed by 
other early authors.t 

‘The following résumé of the main features of the reconstructed 
independent solar, lunar, and Venus year cycles are respectfully 
submitted to the consideration of my fellow-workers : 
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I 

A count of solar years of 360+ 5 = 365 days subdivided into 
groups of 5, 13, and 20 days, forming lesser cycles of 4 x 13 — 52 
years, each adjusted by an epact consisting of an integral 13-day 
Group, and a great cycle of 20x 52—= 1,040 years, at the end of 
which the total number of epacts employed for the purpose of rec 
tifying the calendar amounted to 20x 13 = 260 days, or one inte- 
gral Tonialpoualli, 





1 

A nocturnal count of lunar years of 260+ 5 = 265 nights sub> 
divided into 29 groups of 9 nights and embracing 9 Iunations, 
forming a cycle of 9 x 9 = 81 lunar years, at the end of which 
retrogression would amount to 6 days, 14 hrs., 28 m,, and 3s. 

It is obvious that the addition of an integral 13-day group at 
the end of two lunar eyeles would have effectually adjusted the lunar 
calendar, a fact which is not only interesting per se but also in con- 
nection with the method of adjusting the solar calendar, 





im 
A count of Venus years of 584 days each, subdivided into 5- 
day groups, forming lesser cycles of 5 x 13 =65 years, each ad- 
justed by the deduction of one integral 5-day group; a great cycle 
of 4.x 65 = 260 years with a total deduction of 4 x $= 20 days, 
and a greater cycle of § x 260 = 1,300 years, with a total dedue- 
tion of 5 x 20 = 100 days, 


THE CHAMORRO LANGUAGE OF GUAM—IV 
By WILLIAM EDWIN SAFFORD 
‘VILL —Tue Vexn — Continued 

16, Twe Veawat, Ixerx um, — Transitive verbs with a definite 
object have inserted before the first vowel of the verb the particle 
um to express the past and present tenses of the indicative mode, 
providing that the action expressed by the verb has already been 
referred to or indicated. ‘Thus, if ship (ynodong) has been sighted 
and reported, the question is asked, Hayi /umii i medong? Who 
saw the ship?", inserting the particle um before the first vowel of 
the word /ii (see), If some one suddenly sights it, however, he says 
Hulii i medong/ 1 see the ship," in this case prefixing a verbal 
particle to the verb.! 

The infix um is also used with those intransitive verbs which 
lack the prefix fan, or a similar syllable (as faldgo, run ; fatichong, 
sit), and it forms the infinite of all transitive verbs as well as of the 
intransitive verbs indicated. 

‘This use of a verbal infix is a feature of the Chamorro language, 
separating it from all languages of Polynesia and Melanesia proper. 
Strangely, however, it is also a characteristic of the languages of 
the widely remote inhabitants of Madagascar, the Javanese, and the 
Khmers of Cambodia, as well as of the nearer Philippine archipelago, 
Examples of the use of verbal infixes in the languages referred 
to are: 








Chamorro, céimule, from the root chwle, carry 
‘Tagilog, uma from the root bere, read; 
Malay, pumitihan, from the root pilih, choose ; 
Javanese, Aumurud, from the root Aru, flame j 
Khmer, samdap, from the root slap, dead. 


Of the common origin of the languages of Polynesia, Melanesia, 
and the Malay archipelago there can be no doubt. Many words 
VSee American Anthropologist, vol. 5, ps 310 (pe 22 0f reprint), 1903 


sor 
ree 
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common to all bear evidence to this fact in the same way as the 
words which prove the relationship of the languages of the great 
Aryan family. These words are not only names of common objects, 
such as sky, fire, fish, bird, but also the names of a number of eco- 
nomic plants, such as coconut, sugar-cane, yam, and, as we have 
already seen, the personal pronouns and the numerals. The simi- 
larity of the grammatical structure of the Chamorro language to 
that of the Philippine dialects and of other western idioms shows 
that the ancestors of the people of Guam did not accompany the 
ancient Polynesians or Melanesians in their exodus, but remained 
united with the original stock inhabiting the Malay archipelago and. 
the Philippines, together with the ancestors of the settlers of Mada- 
gascar until the evolution of the grammatical features which now 
are common to these people, and of which not a trace is to be found 
in the eastern Pacific races, From what has just been said it must 
not be inferred that the vocabularies of the languages of Guam and 
the Philippines are closely allied. Outside of the primitive words 
referred to above, they have little in common. 

In the following examples the first list includes verbs conjugated 
with the infix um ; the second includes verbs having the intransitive 
prefix fan, or a syllable like it, which are conjugated without the 
infix wm. In forming the tenses, the infinitive and the preterite or 
past dafinite of the indicative are detived directly from the definite, 
or urgent imperative; the present and imperfect of the indicative, 
which may be compared to the progressive form of the English 
(‘Lam laughing’, or "1 was laughing’), implying continued action, 
are derived from the indefinite, or suspended imperative, 


A.—Infinitives. with wm, 


oor Ravorsicaray Roor Inriniiva———Pesugnr ame 
urmarien: Seurmvow lurexaviee. an Pravanra, — Taneavace 
laugh, chiles, chdchaleg, —chumaleg, —_chumdchaleg. 
weep, tiAgis, —— tatargit, famdiyis, frumdsangis. 
liedown, dion, dason, umdson, ——umdason. 
rise, Aakilo,  Rahithulo,  kumahilo, — umahdhulo, 


descend, imag, ftumog, ———rumidnoy,——pumiitunag. 


"The difrence between the two forms of imperative a explned ander the 
4 Redupllestion"Y, deericam Anthropologist oh. 6, . 114 (p 66 ol replat), tg, 
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0, hana, —hdhanas, —umanas, ——umadhanao, 
carry, chile, chivchule, chrome, ehtummuichule, 
stay, saga, sdsaga, sumdga, —— sumésags. 
enter, Hélom, —‘éhalom, ——rumadlom, ——ummdAalom. 
go out, ——Aiyong, —nthuyony, —umidyong, —Aumidhuyong. 
swim, ndfigo, —ndnahgv, —mumag, ——rmumdnatge. 
lament, sigurg, tugung, umigung, —— umsingung. 
hide, tog, dates, umdig, — umdarog, 


blaspheme, chdgfine, —chdchatfino, chumdzfine, chamachatfino, 
B.—Jnfinitives without um. 





Root —_Rasoruicaren Root tnvmwrve—Fumsanr ax 
Terenatren, Soaraonn Turesarive. ao Peereuire 

wee (inte. fani mantii, 

read (intr.) _fanditai, manéitai, 

write (intr.) faniige, manige, 

carry (intr,) fafule, manule, 

tit, Saticheng, matdchong, — matétachone. 

mun, ‘falégo, matdgo, ——_ maldlago. 

arrive, ‘fito, mato, mfato. 


0 on foot, famékat, maméikat. mamimokat. 
Examples of the use of verbs with the infix: wm: 





Hayi tumataitai i lebbloko t Who is reading my book? 
Guaho tumataital, Temataita’ yo, 1 am reading (it). 
Hayi kumano i kahet? ‘Who ate the orange? 
‘Si Huan humano. Kumano si Huan, Yoho ate (it). 
Hayi tumaha ¢ hayuho? Who cut my wood ? 
Si tata tumaha. Tumaha si tata. Father cut it. 
Hayi timuge ini na kata? Who wrote this letter? 
Tumuge é chébiho, My brother wrote (it). 
Hayl chumdchaleg guenao na guma ? Who is laughing in that house? 
Chumiichaleg é famaguon. ‘The children are laughing. 
Examples of the use of verbs with the Infinitive : 
Malago yb umason, I wish to lie down. 
Munger umason. ‘You must not lie down, 
Bunga y® humanao, T won't go. 
Mung gui humator, He won't come in. 
Manga sumaga si nana, Mother will not stay. 
Sita y8 humuyong t May I go out? 


‘Sika hao sumaga giya hame, You may stay at our house. 
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Reduplicated Form with Chamo.—With verbs which take wm 
in the infinitive, the precative chamo causes the reduplication of the 
accented syllable, as in the present of progressive form, This may 
be considered as a progressive form of the infinitive: 

Chame umdason / Don’t lie down! Don't be lying down. 

Chamo kumshanae/ Don't go! Don't be going. You must not 
be going. 

Chamo humAhalom + Do not enter! Don't be entering. 

Chamo sumdsaga/ Do not stay! You must not be staying. 

17, Venuat, Paxtictes,— Verbal particles precede the verb and 
are united with it enclitically. They indicate person, but they are 
quite distinct from the personal pronoun, They are used with all 
verbs in the future, whether transitive or intransitive, but are used 
in the past and present of transitive verbs only when they have 
a definitely indicated object and their action has not before been 
referred to. Following are the verbal particles of the Chamorro 





language: 
Past ano Parser, Furune Sivcutan, 
hu hu 1st person, 
‘un un ad person, 
hae ue 3d person. 

Doak AND Puvaat, 
ta uta. 1st person inclusive. 
tne ine tst person exclusive, 
en- en- ad penon. 
ba- ha 34 penon, 


As in the form of the verb where the infix wm is used, the 
preterite indicative of verbs conjugated with prefixed particles is 
formed from the definite, or urgent, imperative, and the imperfect 
and present from the reduplicated form, which is the indefinite or 
suspended imperative. Examples : 

Huchile i tihongmo gi gima, V carried your hat to the house. 

‘Hulii{ then magaiahe, 1 saw the son of the governor. 

‘Huchwchule i niyeg siha, Lam or was carrying the coconuts, 

Hwlilit i guikan gi tipo, Lace the fish in the well. 

‘Talit § chélumo ni t backet, We (you and 1) saw your brother who 
is blind, 
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Hafa enao? Ti batunge, What is that? T'do not know (it), 
Uniii i sttaho gi Zancho, You saw my father in the ranch, 

Wii § eattmo agupe, He will sce your father tomorrow. 

Halt njgad i chtlumo, He saw your brother yesterday. 

In the above examples it will be observed that the verb has a 
definitely indicated object and that the action of the verb has not 
before been expressed. 

Particles used with the Imperative, —It has already been stated 
that the definite imperative, second person singular, is the simple 
root of the verb. The other persons of the imperative are formed 
from the future very much as in the English expressions ' she shall 
go,’ the shall do it,’ ‘they shall work,’ Examples: 

Lit i gina? See the house! 
Let him see the house | 
Tet tus see the house ! 
See ye the house ! 
Ubaiii# gima / ‘They shall see the house ! 

18, Tue Possessive Foxm or tie Vin, —As already indi- 
cated, person and number are expressed in certain verbs by means 
of possessive particles suffixed enclitically to the verb.’ The pre- 
terite or past definite tense is formed directly from the definite 
imperative, or primitive form of the verb, and the present or 
imperfect has the reduplicated form, Examples: 








Hofa iltgha, What did he say? What said he? 
Hafa ileieg®ia, What is be saying? What was he saying? 
Meg Ame, ‘We said, we did say. 


Tegmimame, We are saying, we were saying. 

In this form of the verb the reduplication takes place not neces- 
satily in the root of the verb, but in the accented syllable of the 
new word formed by combining enclitically the possessive suffix 
with the root. In verbs denoting mental action, as already stated, 
the effect of reduplicating the verb would be to weaken its mean- 
ing ; so that with the verb malago, for instance, the unreduplicated 
form is used! in the present as well as in the past tense: Hafa mala- 
gémo? What do you wish? or, what did you wish? Gadko, 1 
prefer. Hinaséko, I think, 


"See 





Ant, Wl 8, $43 (ps 30 of reprint), 1903+ 
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The use of this form of the verb may be compared to that of 
the Polynesian dialects, in which a common form of expression is, 
‘What is your wishing?'— Hawaiian, Heaka kon makemake ? 
Able ona manao ¢ hele, ‘None his wishing to go.’ ‘He did not 
wish to go.’ 

19, Tue Passive Voice. —To express the passive voice, when 
the agent is singular, the particle in must be inserted before the first 
vowel of the verb, This has the effect of changing the vowel a to 
@, oto ¢, and u to i, as in the formation of abstract nouns. Thus, 
from géte, seize, we have sini, to be seized by some one. 

When the agent of the action is not expressed, or is plural, the 
passive voice is indicated by prefixing the particle ma to the verb. 
Thus, from gare, we have magé, to be seized by more than one, 
or simply ‘ seized,’ without expressing the agent. 

The present and imperfect tenses are formed by reduplication as 
in the other forms of the verb; as, gintte yo nu i lake, 1 was seized 
by the man; ginegéte yo mu i chélumo, I am (or was) being seized 
by your brother; magéte yo mw i falale, I was seized by the men; 
magegite yo wu ¢ maRelumo, I am (or was) being seized by your 
brothers. 

The passive voice cannot be used if the agent is of the first or 
the second person, or if the subject of the verb is of the first person 
and the agent is of the singular or dual number unless the agent is 
without article, adjective, or preposition. Thus itis proper to trans- 
late by the passive voice, ‘I was stung by a wasp (/naka yo sasata), 
"We were stung by mosquitos’ (daxmaaka ham Ramo) But the 
sentence ‘I was stung by that big centipede’ must be rendered in 
Chamorro ‘That big centipede stung me'; and ‘The berries were 
picked by me" must be translated ‘I picked the berries,’ Other 
examples : 

Hinanague xi Host as Pedro, Joseph was taught by Peter. (Agent 











singular.) 
Mafandan Host Palomo: pale ‘The priest who taught me was called 
1 i fumague 93, Jost Palomo. (Agent not specified.) 
Binabs hso as Tata, ‘Thou wert whipped by Father. (Agent 
singular.) 


Mamofea si Eliseo mu mecae Elisha was ridiculed by many boys. 
na famagion. (Agent plural.) 
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Manmaakude hamyo nu i Ye were aided by your-fellow-country- 
manachataotaomiyo. men, (Verb and agent plural.) 

20. Mone. As we have seen, inflections are made by means of 
reduplication and by the addition of prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 
Though not corresponding to the grammatical structure of the 
Aryan group of languages, the Chamorro verbs may be considered 
to have four modes, the imperative, infinitive, indicative, and 


conditional. 
IMPERATIVE MODE 


There are two imperatives, the definite or urgent, which is the 
simple root of the verb, and the indefinite or suspended, which is 
the reduplicated form of the root. The definite imperative ex- 
presses a command which is urgent and is expected to be obeyed 
immediately, as Hanae! Go! The indefinite or suspended im- 
perative expresses a command, request, or exhortation, which is 
not expected to be obeyed forthwith; as chdchaleg/ laugh (and 
the world laughs with you) ; domag, bathe (as when a doctor ad- 
vises a patient)’ ‘The second person of the imperative is the same 
in the singular and plural. ‘The third person of the imperative is 
similar to the third person singular and plural of the future, as, 
‘ulii, let him see, or he shall see; uhalii, let them see, or they 
shall see, The first person plural is similar to that of the preterite 
and present, as, talii, let us see, An interesting feature of the 
Chamorro is the use of an auxiliary with the first person plural of 
the imperative, recalling the Hebrew form, as, Nil talit/ O come 
let us see! The negative imperative is expressed by the preca- 
tive chamo, do not, before the reduplicated, or suspended impera- 
tive. Examples : 

Chamo fatitachong) ‘Do not sit down | 


Chame hahiihule 1 Do not get up! 
Chamw famimokat/ ‘Do not go on foot | 
Chame faldlage Do not rin! 


Chamo falagisésadeg! — Don't go-to-the-river! 

Chamo famimunot Thou shalt not Kill! 

Chamo fandédage? "Thou shalt not tie | 
~Titmay alto be considered jn the light of a progressive foro of the imperative, =s 
‘be Imighing," *be bathing”; o¢ a an exortatloa to perform an habitual act, a» ‘laugh 
sod grow fat,’ ‘bathe fequesty.” 
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If the verb take the infix wm in the infinitive; the reduplicated 
form, with this particle before the first vowel (as in the present, or 
imperfect), follows the precative; as, chamo wméason, do not lie 
down ; chamo huméhanae, do not go. 

Some imperative phrases follow : 


Hatem! 
Chamo kakithulo | 
Fatichong ! 

Fatichong gi fionho, 
Ginein ini na tuba, 
Chamo gimiginem § tiba pago, 
Giginem xin homo kao, 
Maita tafanoo chokolate, 
Maila ya unchocho, 

Nii tafatag-i-halom-tano, 
Tafanfi flores, 

Nangga / 

Ekunges aya nia aga, 
Ata enae na sasata, 
Adake} 

Ta-agang si Luis, 
Tafanagang, 

Pakcks / 

Chamo damm | 

Gusi magi! 


Come in! 

Do not rise! 

Sit down ! 

Sit in my proximity (near me). 
Drink this toddy, 

Do not drink the taddy now, 
Drink (it) when you are well. 
Come, let us make some chocolate, 
Come and you eat. 

Come, let-ts-go-to-the-woods. 
Let us pick Rowers. 

Wait! 

Listen to that crow. 

Look at that wasp, 

‘Take care! 

Let us call Louis (transitive). 
Lot us call (intransiive), 

Be silent! 

Don't tarry t 

Hurry hither | 


INFINITIVE MODE 
All transitive verbs form their infinitive by inserting the particle 
4m before the first vowel of the primitive root, or definite impera- 


tive, Examples: 


Devinrre Inperative 





Isnvrrive 
ehumuule, to carry. 
mumide, to give, 
tumaitai, to read, 
fumuge, to write, 
Samahan, to buy. 


‘Some intransitive verbs form their infinitive in the same manner : 
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chaleg, Yaugh 5 chamateg, to laugh. 
latgis, weep ; fumangis, to weep. 
nahgo, switn 5 mumaiige, to swith, 


All intransitive verbs beginning with fan or the syllable fa in 
the imperative, and all transitive verbs with an indefinite object 
taking fan in the imperative, change the prefix to man or main 
the infinitive: 


fanule, carry (intr.) maiuie, to cary. 
fannde, give (intr,); mannde, to give. 

fanaitai, read, or pray ; ‘manaifai, to read, or pray. 
fanuge, write (intr.) ; manuge, to write. 

falago, run ; ‘malaze, to run. 


matechong, to sit down. 


fatacheng, sit down ; 
machoche, to work. 


fachocho, work (intr-); 


INDICATIVE MODE 

21, Foruation or Tenses — From the Definite or Urgent Im- 
perative, which is the simple root, are formed the Preterite or Fast 
Definite of the Indicative Mode, and the Definite future of all verbs 
except those having the prefix fam, or a similar syllable, in the im- 
perative. 

From the Indefinite or Suspended Imperative, which is the re- 
Guplicated form of the root, are formed the Imperfect, Present and 
Indefinite Future, ‘These forms may be considered as like the 
Progressive form in the English ‘I was secing,’ ‘I am secing,’ ‘T 
shall be seeing.’ ‘The Anterior Pluperfect or Past Perfect of the 
Indicative is like the preterite, preceded or followed by the verbs 
monhayan and magpd (‘to have finished’), or by the word yesta 
derived from the Spanish ya esté, itis done. Examples: 

Definite imperative, Zii, See! Indefinite imperative, Ziti, See. 

Preterite, Havif, He did see. Present or imperfect, Ha/iii, He is 
seeing, he was secing. 

Indefinite future, Ua, He will be 
seeing. 

oper Ha ae } He tad eens hehad finished seeing.’ 


1 the Spanish acas [dr} ver. 


Definite future, Wii, He will see. 
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Past Time. —As in many Oceanic languages, past time is fre~ 
quently expressed by means of adverbs, ‘Time fully past is indi- 
cated by hagas, formerly, or the English ‘ used to’; time recently 
past by gine, translated in English by ‘to have just” and in French 
by venir de; time definitely past by monham, which corresponds to 
the German schon ; and time already past at some past period by 
monhayan or maps, which may be supposed to correspond to the 
Spanish acabar de, "to have finished some act in past time,’ The 
reduplicated form of the verb used in connection with past time 
expresses continuous or progressive action, something happening at 
the same time that another past event took place ; it is therefore 
sometimes called the “ copresent,”” and is expressed by the "‘imper- 
fect" of the Latin languages, Examples 








Hagas Aapitan hao, You were captain (Formerly you 
‘were a captain). 

Hagas mato yd Manila, Thave been to Manila(not recently). 

Gine Auli «i Nana, Thave just seen Mother (Je viens de 
voir ma mere). 

Gine malango yb, Thave been sick (recently), 

Monhan' hadagse # chininana Already he sewed hisshirt yesterday. 

niga, 


Monhayan hao chumacho nigad- You had finished dining day before 
fa, anae mato oi Magalahe yesterday when the Governor ar- 
gia hamyo.* rrived at your home, 

22, Person axp Numuer,—TIt has been shown under the pro- 
noun that’ there are two forms for the first person plural, one 
including the person addressed and the other excluding him. The 
first may be thought of as ‘you and I’, the second as ‘they and 1 

Transitive verbs with a definite object have no distinct form for 
indicating the dual number. Intransitive verbs indicate the dual by 
using the plural pronouns with the singular form of the verb, while 
they prefix to the verb the plural particle man, to indicate that the 
subject is plural, ‘Thus we have the intransitive verbs : 

Singular: Timuinog yo, I descended (from uneg, descend). 

Mantti yo, I saw (from /ii, see). 

‘German, Br Aat schon gestern sein Herd cemtht, 

9 Giye hamye= French che ms, 
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Dual: We descended (thou and 1); 
We descended (he and 1). 
We saw (thou and 1) ; 
We saw: (he and 1). 

Plural: We descended (ye and 1) ; 


We descended (they and I). 
We saw (ye and 1) ; 
Manmaniii ham, We saw (they and 1), 
‘Verbs in the passive voice form the plural like intransitive verbs 
and adjectives : 








Singular: Gindle yo, T was seized (from sive, agent 
singular) ; 
Magite yo, I was seized (agent plural, or 
not indicated). 
Plural: Manginete hit, We were seized (you and Tj 
agent singular) 5 


Manmagite hit, We were scired: (you and 1; 
agent plural or not indicated). 


23, Fonus ov te Venn, — A single verb may assume various 
forms and be conjugated in various ways, according to the sense in 
which it is used, Thus it may be transitive with a definite object 
or intransitive ; used for the first time or used again after its action 
has been referred to; passive with a single agent or passive with the 
agent plural or not indicated ; or it may be causative active or cau- 
sative passive. Moreover, the verb may be used in its primitive form, 
which in general expresses some definite or precise exaction, or in 
4 reduplicated form, which in general expresses a continuous pro- 
gressive, repeated or vague action. Examples with the verb Ji, see: 

Primitive root (definite imperative), 4, see (object definite). 

Reduplicated root (indefinite imperative), lW/i, be seeing. 

Infinitive (with infix um), fumii, to see. 

Tato frm, Spent, Peal. Seek Cobect toate) 

Intransitive form, infinitive, mandi, 

Passive form with singular agent, Aim, sen’ (No SAE 








| When the plural prefix is used with words beginning with f this initial Letter ie 
eliminated. See Am. Anth., vol. 5, 1903, Pp. 303 (Po 15 Of reprint), for rules gorern- 
ng the modiscation of initial letters, 
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Passive form with plural agent, mai, seen, 

Causative form (with prefix ma), mali, make see, or * show" (some- 
body), 

Ries passive form, namavii, cause to be seen, ‘display " (somes 
thing), 

24, Coxjvontions,— Following are given the various conju- 
gations of Chamorro verbs 

‘The vinst rors, in which particles are prefixed to the verb to 
indicate person and number, is used in the case of transitive verbs 
with a definite object, wien the action of the verb kas not before been 
referred to. 

‘The secon rox, in which the particle um is infixed into the 
body of the verb, and person and number are indicated by distinct 
pronouns, isused with transitive verbs thc action of which has already 
been referred to. 

‘The tuIKD FORM, in which the verb is preceded by the intransi- 
tive particle fan, is used with transitive verbs without a definitely 
specified object and with verbs used intransitively, 

‘The PouRTH Fons, in which the verb is essentially intransitive 
and takes the infix um in the infinitive, is used where the intransi- 
tive prefix fan is not used. 

The Firm FoRM, in which the verb has neither the profix fan 
nor the infix um, is used with certain neuter verbs, 

‘The sixrit yons, in which possessive pronominal suffixes are 
used to indicate person and number, may be called the possessive 
form of conjugation. With certain verbs it is always used in the 
resent and past of the indicative. With other verbs it is generally. 
used only when the sentence is interrogative after the pronoun 
hafa, what. With the precative chamo it is used in the impera~ 
tive. 

The sxventm von, in which the verb takes the ijér in or the 
prefix ma, is used with verbs in the passive voice, 

The x1curHt voRs, in which the verb has the profix nl, is used 
with causative verbs, 

25. Funst Fon o Coxjvaarion: Verbal Prefixes. —This form 
is used when the verb is transitive with « definitely indicated ob- 
ject and the action has not before been referred to, 
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IMPERATIVE MODE, 








Danxrre Inoaserre 
stvouLAR 
Lit, Be seeing. 
Uiii, Let hitm see! Waitt, Let him be seeing, 
OAL AND MRATRAL 
Tali, Let us see! Talitié, Let us be vecing. 
, See (ye)! Lifii, Be ye seeing. 


Uhavii, Let him see! Uha/itii, He shall be seeing. 


INDICATIVE MODE 
Past Denwrre, ox Prereurre Tos 
singutan 
Guaho Wuli i gima, U saw the house, I did see the house.* 
Hage wnlit i gima, Thou sawest the house, Thou didst see the house, 
Guiya halt é gima, He saw the house, He did sce the house. 


DUAL AND PLURAL 
Hita talit ¢ gin We saw the house, We did see the house (incl.). 
Home enlit j gima, We saw the house, We did see the house (excl.). 
Hanyo talii i gima, You saw the house, You did see the house. 
Sika hati# i gima ‘They saw the howwe, They did see the house. 


Passer AND Turexrect 
stk 
Guaho bullfié # gima-mo, Use your house, 1 am (or was) see- 
ing your house. 

Hoago wali ¢ 8s, ‘Thou seest (art seeing, or wert see- 
ing) the sea. 

Guiya bait i chtlam, He sees (is seeing, or was seeing) 
the road. 


DUAL AND FLUNAL 
Hita talliié i gima-yuus, We (you and 1) see (or were. see 
seeing) the church, 
express the tt person plural or dual of the imperative the verb ia often pre: 
olay nto eet wit AE el wich maybe reed 10 come 
sce? 


this form the personal pronouns are expressed only whet he wubject is etphatic. 
‘When no confunion ix probable the prosout is cite, 
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Hame inliliié gataide, We (he or they and 1) see (or were 
seeing) the canoe. 

Hamyo kt é sidog, You see (or were seeing) the river. 

‘Sika bali i eg2d, ‘They sce (or were seeing) the hill, 


Avrenok ox Puvencrncr 
sINoULAR 

Monhayan hu/i! or magp® Aulii, I had finished seeing.’ 

‘Monhayan wn/ii or magpd un/i/, Thou hadst finished seeing. 

Monhayan ha/ii or magpS halii, He had finished seeing. 


DUAL AND PLUHAL, 
‘Monhayan ta/i/ or magp6 ta/ii, — We had finished seeing (incl,). 
‘Monhayan in/i or magp0 in‘ii, We had finished seeing (excl.), 
‘Monhayan en/ii or magp0 enJii, You had finished seeing, 
‘Monhayan hadi magp0 ha/i, ‘They had finished seeing. 








Forure Teme 
Leoeenette on VActE 
sNoULAR 


I shall see the house ; 
‘Thou wilt see the house ; 
He will see the house ; 





UAT. AND FLORAL, 
Utali i gima, We shall sce the house ; 
Indi igima, We shall see the house ; 
i You will see the house; enlifif# gima, 
‘They will see the house ; uballdi 7 gima, 


From the above forms it willbe seen that the future resembles 
the preterite and imperfect tense forms except in the third person 
singular and plural and the first person plural inclusive, all of which 
have the prefix u. If the subject is emphatic the personal pronouns 
are used, 

26, Seconp Foxa or Consucation: Verbal Jnfix um,— Action 
of verb already referred to, as in answer to a question, Hayi /umit 
i dga? Who saw the crow? 


a the samme way the adverb Angas (formerly) may be used to express past time; as 
Agar hulit i tttama, formerly saw yout father, 
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INDICATIVE MODE 
Parrextre ox Past Devine 


sivousan 
Hayi bamii  aga ? ‘Who saw the crow? 
Guako tamii i Aga, T say the crow. 

Hage tasmii i aga, ‘Thou sawest the crow. 
Guiya damnit i dpa, He saw the crow. 


OAL, AND FLORAL 
‘We (incl.) saw the crow. 
We (excl.) saw the crow, 





Hamyo tamié aga, ‘You saw the crow. 
Sika hamit # aga, ‘They saw the crow. 
Tnoicative Passext on Promeissive 
stncutax 


Hayi humilii yuhe na modong? Who sees yonder ship? 
Guako tamilit ywhe ma modong, Tsee yonder ship. 
Hago tamilii ywhe na modong, ‘Thou seest yonder ship. 
Guiya tumilii yuhe ma modong, ‘Wee sees yonder ship. 
OAL AND FLORAL 
Hita pasnilii yuke na modong, We see yonder ship. 
Home hamilif yuhe na modong, ‘We see yonder ship. 
Hamyo tamitii yuke nia modong, You see yonder ship. 
Sika hamiliéyuhe ma modong, ‘They see yonder ship. 
Forums Taxa, 

‘The future tense is identical with that of the preceding form, 

27. Taro Form oF Coxjucatron : Intransitive Prefix fan.— 
Object of the verb indefinite or lacking, 


IMPERATIVE MODE, 


Dermres: Ivnunnere 
stwomnan 
andi, See ; Fandiii, Be seeing. 
Ctaniii, Let bisa see ; Cfaniiti, Let hit be seeing. 
vat 
Tutantié; Let us two see;  Tutandili, Let us two be seeing. 
Faniii, See ye (two) ; Fandilii, Be ye (two) seeing. 


Chataniii, Letthe \wosee;  Uhafanlilii, Let the two be seeing. 
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Tofanmantii, Let ws see ; 
Fantmuniii, See ye; 
Ofantantii, Let them see 
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ronan 
Tafarmmanlitit, Let us be seeing. 
Farmaniitii, Be ye seeing. 
(Yfanmaniitii, They shall be seeing. 


INDICATIVE MODE 
Parrmirs ox Past Deroare 


Manéii yd, 1 ssw; 
‘Mandi Aae, ‘Thou sawest ; 


Mandi gui, He saw 5 


Maniif hit, We (two) saw 
(incl. ); 

Manlif ham, We (two) saw 
(exel.); 


‘Maniii kamyo, You (two) saw ; 
‘Maniii siha, They (two) saw 5 
Manmaniii hit, We saw ; 
Marmannii? hae, We saw ; 
Manmaniii Aamyo, You saw j 


Mavmaniii siha, They saw ; 


sWGuEAR, 


Mani yo guikan siha, 1 saw fishes, 

Mantii hao uma, Thou sawest & 
house. 

Mandi gui aga, He saw a crow. 

DUAL 

‘Mansi hit pution stha, We (two) saw 
stars, 

Mansi! ham hanom, We (two) saw 
water. 

‘Manlit Aamyo aniti, You (two) saw 
a ghost. 

Maniii sika Aatio, They (two) saw a 
shark. 

Penal, 

Manmaniii hit modang, We saw a ship. 

Manmaniii ham tuba, We saw some 
toddy. 

Manmaanlii hamyo tafahe, You saw 
some men. 

Manmanlii ska manake, They saw 
thieves. 


Passmyr anp Iuexarecr 


Mansilii yd, 1 see ; 


stot 
Manvitii yd megae na pution, Use many stars. 


Maniifii hao, thou seest; Mandidii hao babue, Thou seest « pig. 


Maniilii gui, he sees, 


Maniitii Ait, 
Maniilit hav, 
Maniitié kayo, 
Mandilii siho, 


Mandi/ 


‘gui manog, He secs a chicken. 

ovat 
We (two) sce (incl.) or were seeing, 
We (two) see (excl.) or were seeing. 
You (two) see, or were seeing. 
‘They (two) sce, or were seeing. 
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Manmmaniitit hit, We see, or we were secing. 
Marmanlitit ham, We see, or we were seeing. 
Manmaniilii haymo, You see, or you were secing. 
Marmantilii siha, They see, of they were seeing. 
Furoxe Texse 
Derwrre Ixpernxrre 


Hutaniii, U shall see ; 
Crtaniii, thou wilt see; 
Ofaniii, He will see; 


Hidtanlitii, 1 shall be seeing. 
Crtaniiti, Thou wilt be seeing. 
CHanlitii, He will be secing. 





bua 


Viotantit, we two shall see 5 
Jnfaniii, we two shall see ; 
Enfaniii, ye two will see ; 
natant, they two will see; 


rafaniili, we two shall be seeing, 
Intaniitii, we two shall be seeing. 
Enaniifii, ye two will be seeing, 
Thafanlitii, they two will be seeing. 


PLURAL 


Utafarnmaniii,’ we shall see ; 
Jnfanmaniii, we shall see ; 
Enfansaaniii, ye ill see 5 
Chafaraaaniii, they will see ; 





Verbs Belonging to this Conjugation. —In addition to verbs 
which are primitively transitive, and which take the intransitive pre- 
fix fan when their object is wanting or is not specified definitely, 
there are certain verbs beginning with the syllable fa which follow 
this form of conjugation, Examples : 


Fatachong, Sit down | Favage, Run t 





Ofatackong, Let him sit down 
Tatatachong, Let us (two) si 
Tafanmatachong, Letussit down 
Ufanmatackong, Let them sit down ; 
Matachong y3, Usat down; 
Matackong Ait, We (two) sat down ; 
Manmatachong hit, We sat down ; 
‘Marécachong yo, 1 am sitting ; 








Cfalags, Let bim run (or go). 
Tafalogo, Let us (two) ran, 
Tofenmalazo, Let us run. 
‘Ufanmalazo, let them run: 
Malago y?, 1 ran. 

‘Mavage hit, We (two) ran, 
Manmalago hit, We ran. 
‘Masilago y@, 1 am running. 


Tithe plural free the pastcle am le the fatramitive particle preceding the mat ; 
the particle preceding this (en in the future and imperative, and may in the past and 


Present) isthe plural pres. 


(it a 2636 
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Huatackong, Usball sit down; Hidfalago, 1 shall run. 
Ufatachong, He will sit down; —-Ufadago, He will run. 
Utafaranatachong, We shall sit Crafanmalogo, We shall run, 





Chamo fanitachong, Don't sit; Chamo talddago, Don't rin. 

‘Sina yb matachong, May I sit? Sina 8 malago, May T run? 

‘Sina hudarachong, Is it possible that Sia iutalago, Is it possible that 1 
T shall sit? shall run? 

Munga matachong, You must not sit Munga malago, You must not run. 
down ; 

Monga yo matachong,1 do not wish Munga yd malago, I do not wish to 
tossit; run, 

28. Fourrn Foust or Coxjvoarion : Intransitives with Infix 
um.—To illustrate this conjugation I shall take the verb funog, 
descend; infinitive pumunog, to descend, 


IMPERATIVE MODE, 


Deruwrre Iwouyuree 
savas 
Tung, Descend ; Tutonog, Be descending. 
Ununog, Let hima descend ; Critunog, Let bim be descending, 
AL 
‘Tatunog, Let us two descend ; _ Tuhituneg, Lets two be descending. 
Tinog, Descend ye two ; Titinog, Be ye wo descending. 
Chatunog, Let the two descend; Uhatitunog, Let us two be descend- 
ing. 
rua. 
Tafanunog, Vet ws descend ; Tafaniitunog, Let us be descending. 
Fanunog, Descend ye 5 Fanitunog, Be ye descending. 
Thafanunog, Let them descend ; — Uhafanstunog, They shall be de- 
scending, 
INDICATIVE MoDE 
Prermcre Passexy on Turenrece 
srea0tan 
Tumunog yi, I descended ; Trumitunog 2 Tam (or was) de- 
‘scending. 
Tumunog hao, Voou descendedst ; Tumitunog hao, ‘Thou art descend: 
ing. 


Tamunog gui, He descended ; Tumiituneg gui, He is descending, 


savron] 


Tumunog hit, We two descended ; 


Tumunog Aam, We two descended ; 


Tumunog hamyo, Ye two de- 
seended ; 
Tumunog siha, They two de- 
seended j 
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DUAL 


Tumitunog hit, we two are de- 
sending, 

Tamitunog ham, we two are de- 
scending. 

Tumstunoy hamyo, Ve two are de- 
sending: 

Tumuitunoy sthe, They two are de- 
scending, 


PARAL 


Marunog! hit, We descended ; 
Manunog ham, We descended ; 
Manuinoy, hamyo, You descended ; 


Manunog sika, ‘They descended ; 


Mamitunog hit, We are descending, 

Manitunog ham, We ave descending, 

Maniitunog hamyo, You are descend- 
ing. 

Manitunog siha, They are descend- 
ing. 


Foruee Tesi 


Darnrre 


Inoeninere 


sNGULAR 


Hutunog, L shall descend ; 
Ontuneg, Thou wilt descend ; 
Otunog, He will descend ; 


Utatunog, We two shalt descend ; 


Intinog, We two shall descend ; 
Entingg, Ye two will descend ; 


Hutitunog, Lsball be descending. 
Catitunog, Thos wilt be descending. 
Tritunog, He will be descending. 


eat 


Cratitunog, We two shall be descend- 
ing. 

Intitinog, We two shall be descending. 

Entitinog, Yerwo will be descending. 


UVhatunog, They two will descend; Chahitunog, They two will be de- 


ruumate 


Utafanunog,' We shall descend ; 


Infanunog, We shail descend ; 
Enfanunog, They will descen 
Chafanunog, They will descend ; 





Crafandtuneg, We sball be descend- 
ing. 

Jnfansitunog, We shall be descending. 

Enfaniitunog, You will be descending, 

Uhafaniitunog, They will be descend- 
ing. 


When the glam prefix ( fam in the future and mien in the past and present indi 
ative) precedes « root beginning with ¢, this initial letter ix eliminated, according to the 
rile given for the paral of adjectives, vol, 1003 ps 303 (Ps 15 of reprint). 
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29. Fir Form or Coxyvoation: Neuter Verbs without 
Infix.— Verbs of this kind are conjugated like the preceding, 
but do not take the infix wm in the infinitive and past and present 
of the indicative, As an illustration I shall take the verb basnaé, 


fall, 
IMPERATIVE MODE 





Derwire Isnernnire 
sinovian 
Basnak, Fall; Bébasnak, Be falling. 
Cbasnak, Let bin fall; Ubédasnak, Let him be falling. 
ua 
Tabasnak, Let us two fall; Tabibarnak, Let us two be falling, 
Basnak hamyo, Fall ye two; Bébasnak hamyo, Be ye (two) fall. 
ing. 
Thabasnak, Let the two fall ; Uhabibasnak, Let the two be falling. 
vuumat 
Tafanbasnak, Let us fall; Tafanbabasnak, Let us two be fall- 
ing. 
Fanbasnak, Fall ye Fanbibasnak, Be falling. 
Chafandiasnak, Let them fall Thafanbsbainak, Let them be fall: 
ing. 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Pasreatre Passer Axo Dermxrecr 
sINcuLAR 
Basnak ya, 1 fe; Bébarnak y2, 1 sm (or was) falling. 
Basnak hae, You fell; Bitbarnak hao, You are (or were) 
falling. 
Basnak gui, He fell; Babasnak gui, He falls, or was fall- 
ing. 
oat 
Basnak hit, We (two) fell; Bébasnak hit, We two are (or were) 
falling. 
Basnak ham, We (two) fell; Bisasnok ham, We wwo are (or 
were) falling. 
Basnak hamye, You (two) fell; Babarnak hamyo, You fall, or were 
falling. 


Basmutk sika, They (two) fell; Bébarnak siha, They fal, or were 
falling, 
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PoHAL 

Manbasnak hit, We Sell, or did fall; Manhabasnak hit, We ‘all, or were 
falling, 

Manbasnak ham, We fel, or did fall; Mandébasnak ham, We fall, or were 
falling. 

Manbasnak hamyo, You fell; Manddbasnak hamyo, You fall, or 


Manbasnak sika, They fell; 





‘The future tenses and the other parts are like those of the pre- 
ceding verb, In the plural of the future and imperative the syllable 
Fan is the plural and not the intransitive particle, 

INFINITIVE MODE 
sinaetax AxD DUAL vuveat 
basnak, to fall. manbasnak, to fall. 

30. Sixt For or Coxjucation: Possessive Suffixes. —This 
form is used in common forms of expression with certain verbs in 
the present and past of the indicative mode ; it is the usual form of 
all verbs after the interrogative hafa, ‘what,’ many of which take 
the infix in, as in the case of a derivative noun. 


‘Kano, eat (trans.) Alog, say (trans.). 
IMPERATIVE MODE 
Derisira Inmerntre — Derixire Isoeenvrre 
‘axauaR sancunax 
Kano, Kékano, Eat. Aleg, Aaiog, Say. 
Than, Ubakano, Let him eat. Ualog, — Uitalag, Let him say. 
"DUAL AND TURAL ‘UAT AND PLEA 
Takano, Takdkano, Let us ent.  Taalog, Tadalog, Let us say. 
Kano, Kakano, Eat, Alog, —_Aalog, Say ye. 


Chakano, Uhakihano, Levthem eat. Unhaaleg, Unadalog, They shall sty. 


INDICATIVE MODE, 
Pasr Durixrre om Parente 
stxguLAR 
Fafa Hinandho, What did Leat? —_/égko, T said, 1 did say. 
Hafa Hinansmo, What did you eat? /lémo, Thou saidst, thou didst say. 
Hofa Hinanitia, What did he cat? gf, He said, he did say. 
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DUAL AND FLORAL 

Hafa nanansta, What did weeat? Lista, We said, we did say, 

Hofa Koanomame, What did we —Hecmime, We said, we did say. 
eat? 

Hoafa Hnanomiyo ? What did you Hegmiyo, You said, you did say. 
eat? 

Hofa Hmanotitha, What did they Hegfitha, They said, they did say. 
eat? 

Pusan Axo Irearecr 
sincuLAK 

Hofa Kinaninobo, What. am cat- Lelegko, He says, he was saying, 
ing? 

Hofa kinaninoro, What are you Tiélegmo, You say, you were saying. 
eating? 

Hofa kinaninofia, What is he eat- Helegfia, He says, he was saying, 
ing? 
* DUAL AND HLATRAL 

Hofa kinanindta, What are we eat Hidegta, We say, we were saying: 
ing? 

Hofa kinanomamame, What are we Hemimame, We say, we were 


eating? saying, 
Hafa knanomimiyo, What are ye Heymimiyo, Ye say, ye were say- 
eating? ing. 


Hofa kinanotifitha, What are they egfiNiba, ‘They say, they were 
eating? saying. 


Forums 
stwautax 

Hafa huhano, What shall I cat? Huafeg, 1 shall say, 

Hafa unkano, Weat will you eat? Unalog, You will say. 

Hafa ukani, What will he cat? Walog, Hie will say, 


OAL AND PLURAL 
Hafa wiskano, What shall we eat? — Uraalog, We shall say, 
Hafa inkino, What shall we eat? /ntlog, We shall say. 
Hafa enkino, What will you eat? Bdleg, You will say. 
Hafa whakano, What will hey eat? Unalog, They will say, 
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Verbs Belonging to this Conjugation, —There are certain verbs 
which are used only with possessive suffixes. Among them are 
‘yako, 1 like; gdoko or gaaako, 1 prefer ; hindsoko, 1 think ot 
imagine; pintléko, I thought, I believed; chdmo, don't. 

Yabo, / dike. 
Peesovr Pasr Forure 
sivcouan 
Yaho, Uike; Hagar yaho, 1 used to like; Zyaho, I shall like, 
amo, thou likest; Hagar yamo, You used to like; Uyamo, You will like, 
Yalla, he likes; — Hagas yafia, He used to like; yatia, He will like, 


DUAL AND PLURAL 





Yata, We like; Hagas yata, We used Gyata, We shall like. 
to like; 

Yanmame, We like;  Hagas yanmame, We — Uyanmame, We shall 
‘used to like ; like. 

Yanmlyo, You like; Hagax yanmiyo, You Ujaxmiyo, You will 
used to like 5 like. 

Yantiiha, They like; -Hagas yanitiha, They Uyandiha, They will 
sed to like ; Tike, 


Instead of hagas for the past, naya may be used before the verb 
or after, and estaba, derived from the Spanish, is also used, To 
denote time recently past gine is placed before the verb; as gine 
‘ayo, T have liked. 

Giioko, or gaiiikko, 1 prefer, or like better; and hiniis6ko, 1 
imagine, or think to be, are conjugated like the preceding. The 
effect of reduplication would be to weaken ‘the force of the verbs ; 


as, Aindsésbho, | have a faint impression, 1 am inclined to think. 
Pinbidko, 7 supposed. 
Past ‘Paesenr Foruns 
sincuLAR 
Pinzioko, L supposed; Pindléloko, ¥ suppose 5 Seaman a 
Pinelomo, You supposed; Pintlblomo, you sup- ad ‘You will 


pose; 
Pindlilia, He supposed ; Pindlélofia, He supposes ; Upintens, He will 
suppose, 
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DUAL AND PLURAL 
Pinticta, We supposed ; Pinéloiota, We suppose; Upindista, We shall 


suppose, 
Pintormame, We sup- Pinélonmimame, We — Upinzlonmame, We 
posed ; suppose j shall suppose. 
Pintioumiyo, You sup- Pinélonmimtyo, You sup- Upinélomiyo, You 
posed ; pose ; will suppose. 
Pintlonfiiha, Vhey sup- Pinzloniiifia, they sup- Upinélonfiiha, ‘They 
posed ; pore 5 will suppose. 


Chamo, Don't! Refrain from / 
This verb is used chiefly in the direct imperative, second person ; 
it may, however, be used in all the persons. 


stncrtan 
Chaho, Let me not ; let me refrain from. 
Chamo, Do not ; you must not. 
Chat, Let him not ; tet him refrain from. 


OAL AND HLURAL 
Chata, Let us not, do not let us, let us refrain, 
Chamame, Let us not, we must not, let us refrain, 
Chamiyo, Do not, ye must not, refrain, 
Cadftiha, Let them not, they must not, let them refrain, 

This verb is used only in the definite imperative or after a verb 
expressing a command, entreaty, or request. When followed by an 
intransitive verb that does not take the infix um, the latter is in the 
indefinite or suspended imperative, as— 


Fatachong, Sit down ; Chamo fatétachong, Do not sit down. 

Famokat, Walk; Chamo famimokat, Do not walk. 

Falasisddog, Go-to-the-river; Chamo falagizisadog, Don't go-to- 
the-river. 


When the verb is one which takes um in the infinitive, this infix 
is inserted before the first vowel of the reduplicated verb, as— 


Ason, Lie down ; (Chamo méasen, Don't lie down. 
Trinog, Descent; Chamo turmiitunes, Do not descend. 
‘Saga, Stay 5 Cham samdcaga, Do not stay, stay 


not. 
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Halom, enter ; Chemo umahaton, Do not enter. 

Chaleg, laugh ; Chamo chumachaleg, Do not laugh, 
refrain from laughing. 

Tangis, weep 5 Chama tumdtangis, Do not weep, 
weep not. 


In the dual chamo becomes chamiyo, It is used with the in- 
definite imperative of the reduplicated verb with the infix um as 
chamiyo fatitinas, or chamiyo fumatitinas, do not do (that); chamiye 
hihanac, or chamiyo humdhanao, do not (you two) go. In the 
plural the governed verb must be in the second person plural of 
the indefinite imperative ; as, chamiye fankéhanao, go ye not. 

Some further examples of the use of clkamo follow : 


Ina yo ya chao matétompd, Light me that I may not stumble, 
Chafia kumahkithulo, or Chatia 
Aahiihile, Let him not go up. 
Chatha fatitachong, Let him not sit down ; don't let him 
be seated. 
Tiegfia na chabo fatitachong, He said that I must not sit down, 
Manage nu chata fatitachong, He commanded. that we (two) must 
not sit down. 
Aalago nu chamame fanmatata- 
cheng, ‘He wishes that we do not sit down, 
Hatago si Magalahe nu chata fon- "The Governor commands that we 
matitachong, do not sit down, 


41. Seventn Fors or Conyucation: Verb in the Passive 
Voice. — If the agent is singular and is indicated, the passive voice 
is formed by infixing the particle in before the first vowel of the 
verb, If the agent is plural or is not indicated, the passive voice 
is formed by prefixing the particle ma, For an example I take 
the verb géte, seize, which becomes ginéte by the insertion of the 
patticle in, the vowel # being modified as already shown under 
abstract nouns; and magéte by the prefixing of the particle wa, 

Ginbte Ty he seized [hy some ond]. 
INDICATIVE MODE 


Paeresrre Prsext on Ioexuact 
SINGULAR 


Ginéte 0, I was seized ; Ginzgete yd, 1 am seized (by some 
one). 
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Gindte hae, You were seized; Gindgtte hao, You ave being seized. 
Ginzte gui, He was seized ; Ginéséte gui, He is being seized, 
mat 


Ginzte Ait, We (two) were seized ; Gindgéte Ait, We (two) are seized. 

Ginzte ham, We (two) were seized ; Ginégéte ham, We (two) are seized, 

Ginzte Aamyo, You (two) were Ginégete hamyo, You (two) are 
seized j seized. 

Ginéfe siha, They (two) were Ginggtte siha, They (two) ate seized, 
seized ; 





ruoeaL 
Manglnéte hit, We were seized ; Manginégtte hit, We are seized (by 
some one), 
Mangintte ham, We were seized ; Mangindgete ham, We are seized (by 
some one), 
Manginéte hamyo, You were seized; Mangingéte hamye, You are seized 
(by some one), 
AManginite siha, They were veized; Manginégtte siha, They are seized 
(by some one), 
Foroax 
This is formed like the future of other verbs; as, Auginéte, I 
shall be seized (by some one); uginite # baka nu i pitgon, the cow 
will be seized by the child. 
Magoto, 70 be seized. 
(Agent paral or not indiated) 


INDICATIVE MODE 





Prevaasre Purser on Darexrece 
sinoutan 
Magite 90, I was seized ; Magégite, 1 am seized, or was being 
seized. 
Mayite hae, You were seized; Magigéve, You are seized. 
Magive gui, He was seized ; Magigdve gui, He is seized, 


peat 


Magite hit, We (two) were seized ; Magigate hit, We (two) are seized, 
ete. etc, 


rues 
Monsaagite hit, We were seized; Manmagigite hit, We are being 
ote. seized, etc. 
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Fores Tess 

The future tense is formed like that of other verbs ; as éaama- 
‘gite, Ushall be seized ; wlamagate, we (two) shall be seized ; wlafan- 
magéte, we shall be seized ; wmagéte, he will be seized. From this 
is taken the imperative. Thus we have in the Lord's Prayer: 
wmatuna i naanme, thy name shall be hallowed, from tuna bless, 
marina blessed or hallowed ; saafatinas i pintimo, thy will shall 
be done, from fatinas do or perform, mafatinas to be done or 
performed, 

32. Etaurn Form or Coyyuaation: Causative Verb with the 
Prefix ni, —To illustrate this form I will take the verb nidpakas, 
to whiten, to make white. If the object of this verb is singular the 
component adjective remains dpaéa, but if the object is plural, the 
component adjective takes the plural form mandpaka, which, pre~ 
ceded by the particle nd, becomes fandpaka, Thus we say nipaka 
i gina, whiten the house; but néfanipaka, ¢ gima stha, whiten the 
houses (faites blanches les maisons), 





IMPERATIVE MODE 
Omer Strautan Onyrcr Puma 
SINGULAR 


Naipaka, Whiten (the thing);  NA/andpaka, Whiten (the things), 
Unildpaka, Let him whiten (it); CnlYandpako, Let him whiten 
(them). 
DUAL ano ruKAL 
Tantapaha, Let us whiten (it); TanRfandpake, Let wi whiten 


Ndspika homyo, Whiten ye (it); MYfandpata hamyo, Whiten ye 
(them). 


Urantapada, Let them whiten Uhantendpaks, Let them whiten 
Cit); (them). 
INDICATIVE MODE 
Paerearre 
Hieohspake, {whitened (it); _Hunllfandpaka, X whitened (them), 
Unadapaha, Yor whitened (it); Unalfandpata, You whitened 
(them). 
Hankapaha, He whitened (it); Hanfundpaka, He whitened them. 
Tanipaka, We whitened (it);  Tandfandpaka, We whitened 
(them). 
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Enniépake, We whitened (it);  Emniifandpaka, we whitened. 


(them). 
InnBdgaka, You whitened (it);  Zunfldfandpaka, You whitened. 
(them). 
Hoaniispaks, They whitened (it) ; Hanfandpaka, They whitened 
(them). 


The present and imperfect tenses may be formed by redupli- 
cation, and the future by using the regular future particles, Ex- 
amples : 


Hanson i patgon, He wade the child lie down, he laid the child down, 

Unaichegcheg i nifenmo, Vou caused your teeth to grit, 

HanBmapuno si Huan, He caused John to be killed, 

Hankiaba si Luis, He made Louis crazy. 

Niibre yd, Deliver me. 

Nayanlibre ham, Deliver ws. 

Hanihihomio ¢ tatactac, It makes well (cures) the body. 

Callrahfige, It will cause to be apart, it will separate (something). 

Ualyarahiige i lilahe yan i famataoan, I will ‘separate the men and 
the women, 

33: Repcexive Venas, —These are conjugated like the transl 
tive verbs with a definite object (First form of Conjugation), with the 
addition of the pronoun following the verb ; as huba‘e y6, I availed 
myself; undale hao, thou didst avail thyselt; hadale gul, he 
availed himself; tadale hit, we availed ourselves, etc. ‘The present 
and imperfect are formed by simple reduplication ; as hwhdbale yO, 
Tam, or was, availing myself. The word maisa, corresponding. to 
the English ‘one's self’, is also used; as faaila, accuse ; faaila- 
maisagui, to accuse himself, 

34. Rectenocat, Venns. — These are formed by prefixing to 
the verb the particle a, Thus, from give, seize, is formed dgdte, 
seize each other. There is no singular. ‘The dual is formed by 
prefixing the particle wm to the verb; the plural is formed by pre- 
fixing the particle fam in the future and imperative, and max in the 
past and present indicative: Aygére, seize each other; umd gite hit, 
wwe seized each other (dual); manigore hit, we seized one another 


(plural) ; sadygéte, let us seize each other; tafaniyéte, let us seize 
‘one another. 
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435. Duvecrive Venns.—Among the defective verbs of the 
Chamorro language are guaha there is (Fr. if ya); taya, there is 
not (Fr. it my a pas), there is lacking ; gae, prefixed to a noun, 
denoting to have; tae, prefixed to a noun signifying not to have, to 
be without; gaege, corresponding to the Spanish estar, signifying 
to be in some place ; taegue, signifying to be absent; gine, prefixed 
to the name of a place oF direction, signifying to come from; falag, 
prefixed to the name of a place or direction signifying to go to. 

Guawa,—This verb is used only in the third person; as, 
aha, there-is ; gine guaha, there has just been; hagas suaka, 
formerly there-was ; monkan guaha, there once was (Germ. ¢5 war 
schon); wguaka, thereswill-be, When reduplicated it loses in force ; 
a gudguaka salape, there-ts-a-little money, or there-is-still-a-bit-of 
money. To denote possession this verb is used with a noun fol- 
lowed by-a possessive particle ; as, guaha chélwho, I havea brother ; 
lit,, thore-is (a) brother-mine (Spanish, Aay (wn) hermano-mio). 

Tava, —This is the negative of guaha, It is used in the same 
way and expresses the non-existence of an object : saya tba, there- 
is-no toddy ; aya chéluho, 1 have no brother; there-is-no brother- 
ofme, 

Git. — This is usually combined with the following word, and 
forms a compound verb; thus giegima may be considered as an 
intransitive verb to-have-a-house, to be a house-owner, conjugated, 
géegima 0, 1 have-t-house; gdegina hav, thou hast-a-house, 
mangiegima hit, we have-a-house, ugreyrima, let him have-a-house ; 
fangaegima hamyo, may ye have-houses ; tafanghegima, let us 
hhave-ashouse, ‘To express tense, adverbs may be used as in the 
case of guaha, Gée may be prefixed to iyo, meaning property or 
possession, and to ga, where the object possessed is an animal ; as 
géeiyo 98 payo, T possess an umbrella; I have possession [in an] 
umbrella; giega haa kabaye, you possess a horse (you have~ 
possession [in a] horse), 

Tix. — This is the negative of géeand is used in the same way : 
taepayo ya, 1 have no ‘umbrella; taesalape si Tata, Father has no 
money; taegiva ham (dual), we (two) have no house; manaegima 
ham (pl,) we have no house; taenobiye Ait, we (thou and 1) have no 
ox; manaenobiyo hit, we (ye and 1) have no ox; taemamahlao si 
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Pedro an Huan, Peter and John haye no shame ; taeanao i palacan, 
the woman is fearless; manieafae na famalaoan, they are women 
who are fearless, 

Like gde it is used with iyo, denoting property or possession, 
and ga when an animal is spoken of ; as, taeiyo yé payo, 1 possess 
no umbrella; taega hao kabayo, thou ownest no horse. 

Garor.—This verb signifies to be in a certain place, or ‘to be," 
and corresponds not to the Spanish ser, but to estar; as already 
stated, the Chamorro language has no copulative verb ‘to be.! 
Gaege is usually followed by gi, signifying ‘at’ or ‘in.’ Examples 
of its use: gdege 76 gi gima, 1 am in the house; gdege hit gi 
Yancho (dual), we (you and 1) are at the ranch ; mangédege hit giya hita, 
we (ye and I) are at our home (Fr. ous sommes chez nous), ugdege 
sia hame agupa, he will be at our house tomorrow ; wtafangaege 
3 lanckota, we (ye and 1) shall be at our ranch, To express the 
past time the Chamorros now use the Spanish estaba; as man-estaba 
Hit gi gima, we were in the house (preterite or past definite), and 
manestétaba kit, we were (being some place when something else 
happened). 

‘Taxus. —This is the reverse of gaege, and is conjugated in the 
same way: Mano nae guege i tatame? Where (at) is your father? 
Taegue guini, he isnot here, Téegue y6, 1 am not present; man= 
degue ham giya hamyo, we (they and 1) are not: at your home (Fr, 
Nous autres ne sont pas chez vous). The future is conjugated like 
all other futures; as Autdegue, I shall be away; utacgue lokue si, 
Huan, Jobn will be absent also ; n/afandegue siya kame, we shall 
not beat home; whafandegue gi sadog, they will be in the river. 
The past tenses may be expressed by adverbs; as, sine técgue 76, 
T have just been away ; gine hit mandegue, or gine mandegue hit 
we have just been away (pl.); gine hit téegue, we (you and I— 
dual) have just been absent; mona y8 tacgue, or monhan tacgue 
¥5,1 have already been away (Germ. /eh bin schon fort gewesen), 

Gixe.—This verb is combined with the name of a place or 
direction to signify ‘come from’; as, gineespata y6,1 have come 
from Spain. In reduplication the accented syllable of the com- 


gi Fconblae to form pi: xii fo sip, at the home of or in posteaion of (Fr. 
ches); mene nae garge, where ais becomes mamgyi, where's. 
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pound word is doubled ; a8 gineespapata_y@, 1 am (or was) coming 
from Spain; gine-maxo hae, whence have you come? ginesadog 
gui, he came from the river; mangineespata ‘kit, we came from 
Spain; maginesspipata siha, they are coming from Spain; wha~ 
fangineespana, they will come from Spain. 

Farac.— This verb is the reverse of gine; it signifies to go to 
a place or in a certain direction, and is combined in the same way 
as gine, In the present and past indicative it becomes malag, just 
as the plural and intransitive prefixes fan change to man: Falag- 
manila, go-to-Manila ; tafalagmanila, let us (two) go-to-Manil: 
fafarmalagmanita, let us (all) go-to-Manila (pl.); wafanmalagma- 
nila,we shall go-to-Manila; malagmanita yé,1 went-to-Manila ; ma- 
lagmarinila yé, I am (or was) going-to-Manila; falagixadog, go-to- 
the-river; malagisadog gui, he went-to-the-river; malagisdsadog gui, 
he is (or was) going-to-the-river ; fafalagitalompino, let us (thou 
and 1) go-to-the-woods ; fafanmalagihalomcano, let us (all) go-to- 
the-woods; malaghalomtétano gui, he is going-to-the-woods ; man- 
malaghalomsitano ham, we (they and 1) are going-to-the-woods. 

Hixui, This verb, which signifies ‘T do not know," is used 
only in the first person singular. 

BéA.—This is also used in the first person singular. Tt may 
be translated ‘I am going to’ ; as béa Aufanaitai, 1 am going to 
pray; Tam going to say my prayers. The verb following it is in 
the future. 

Haxaoi— This verb, signifying ‘to go,’ requires before the 
name of the direction an adverb of place with i (to) if it is an 
apellative noun, and with or without gi if it is a proper noun. 
‘When, however, Hanao is followed by falag, the preposition gi is 
not used: Humana guato giya hame, he went thither to our home; 
hanao falagisadog, go, go-to-the-river. It is intransitive and is 90 
conjugated, 

‘Dune. —This verb, derived from the Spanish, is used with the 
fature, with the Spanish preposition de; as debe de hwhanao, 1 have 
to go, 

Lamex, — This signifies ‘to be good for’; as, Haf wlamen # 
pluma? What good will the pen be? Of what use is the pen? 
‘Haf unlamen guini? What use will you be here? Why have you 
come? 
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Suxa.—This verb, signifying ‘itis possible,’ ‘it is permitted,” ‘it 
can be,' tit may be,’ as a defective impersonal verb governs the 
future with or without the connective particle mu, as Sifia unguasd, 
Is it possible for you to whet? Can you whet ? 

Uno, — This verb, signifying ‘take’, is used only in the definite 
imperative, second person singular; as, who, take thou. It may be 
considered an interjection, 

35. Venus wri Iaxecutax Durtication (Guiguato and Maild), 
Guiiguato is formed by  reduplication from the verbal direc 
tive guato (thither, German fin), which is etymologically identi- 
fied with the Samoan af and the Hawaiian aku, It signifies 
‘to go to’ (German, hingehen): Gudguato 72, 1 went (thither) ; 
suiiguato hit, we two went (dual) ; mangudguato hit, we went (pl.); 
ugudguate, he will go, The present and imperfect, or copresent, 
are formed by reduplication, as guéguaguato 6,1 am or was going 
(thither), 

Maila, which is slightly irregular in its reduplication, is con- 
Jugated very much like an intransitive which forms its infinitive 
with the infix wm. It is possible that the form mdmailé for the 
infinitive is a corruption of mumailé; as it is, it appears to be 
a reduplication of the primitive form. ‘The conjugation follows: 

IMPERATIVE MODE 











Deneve, Inomtte on SusrnveH 
snout 
Come ; Mamwnaild, Be coming ; (always) 
‘comme. 
He shall come ; Umimamai/a, Let him come, 
OAK 
Tambmailt, Let us (two) come; Tamamamaiia, Let us (two) be 
coming. 
Mailt, whmaitt, Come (ye two) ; Mamameitd, be ‘coming (ye two). 
Chamdmailt, The two shall come; Viamamamaild, Let the two be 
coming. 
roma, 
Tafermbmaild, Let ws come; Tafantaamamail, Let usbe coming. 
Fantakmaila, Come ye ; Furmimamaild, Be ye coming. 


Uhafantabmaild, They shall come ; Unafarmamamaila, Let them be 


coming. 
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INDICATIVE MODE 


Puxreatre, ox Past Derinins Pusserr axp Trrrect 
sxautak 
Mamaila yé, 1 came or did come; Mamamaild y9, 1am (or was) com- 
ing. 


Mamaila hao, You came or did come ; Mamamai/é hae, You are coming. 
Méimaild gui, He came or did come ; Mamamailé gui, He is coming. 
DUAL 
Mamaila hit, We (two) came, ete,; Mimamaila hit, We (two) are (or 
were) coming, etc. 
vuumat, 
Maneaiomails hit, We came, etc.; Marmamamails hit, We are (or 
were) coining, etc, 








Fore 
Davixrre Inoerparr, 
sinobtak 
Hrembmaita, 1 shall come 5 Hiumimamaild, 1 shall be coming. 
Unrbimaiia, You will come ; Crmimamailt, You will be coming. 
Omimaila, He will come ; Omimamails, He will be coming. 


Doak 
Utamabimaitd, We (two) shall come ; Veamamamaila, We (two) shall be 


coming. 

Tnmimaila, We (two) shall come ; Zamimamaild, We (two) shall be 
coming. 

Enenimaita, You (two) will come; Zumamamaild, You (two) will be 
coming. 

Chamimails, They (two) will Uhamamamaila, They (two) will be 
come ; coming. 

ruvaat 

Utafareatmaila, We shall come;  Cxfanmamamaild, We shall be 

coming. 


Jnfarmabmait, We shall come; Jafanmamamaild, We shall be com- 
ing, 

Enfantatimails, You will come; — Enfanmimamaila, You wil! be com- 
ing. 

Uhafanmbmailt, They will come; Uhafanmimamailt, They will be 
coming. 


sae arm neta 
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36, Dexomixative Verns.—These verbs, formed from nouns 
or adjectives, are conjugated like intransitive verbs without the 
prefix fan, Examples: 
Matango, iM, oF to-be-il 5 
Umalango, Let him be-ill 
tafanmalango, Let us 






Tata, father, to-be-a-father, 
Urata, Let-him-be-«-father. 
5 Tafanata, Let-us-be-fathers, 








Malango yd, Uarn-ill ; Tata yb, \ am-a-father. 

Malango hit, We (two) are-ill; Tafa it, We (two) are-fathers. 

Manmatango hit, We are-ill , Manata hit, We (all) are-fathers. 

Gine malango y3, have-been-ill ;  Tumata 99, I was-a-father. 

Hagas malango yd, Vwaseilt; Haga: tata 8, \ was formerly & 
father, 





Bumalengo, 1 shall-besill Huva‘a yé, 1 shall-be-a-father. 
Utayanmaange, We shall-beill; — Utayanata, We-shall-becfuthers, 

Repurticatiox,— With denominative verbs, reduplication, 
instead of expressing the present time, or the imperfect, diminishes 
the force of the verb; thus, maldlango 96. signifies I am-inclined- 
to-be-ill; 1 am not very well, It also expresses continuation, as 
matitangoha si Magalahe, the Governor is-still (being)-sick, With 
verbs derived from nouns it may be considered to express pretense, 
oras playing the part of some one or something; as, tata 90, 1 
am-acting-as-father, I am-fathering (some one); manatata hit, we 
are-playing-the-part-of-fathers ; whafanatata, they-will-act-as-fathers 
(to the children). In the above examples the plural prefix man 
becomes far in the plural of the future and imperative, 





ANCIENT PUEBLO AND MEXICAN WATER 
SYMBOL. 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


“The student of designs on ancient Pueblo’ pottery cannot fail to 
recognize two forms of decoration, known as the linear and the con- 
ventionalized animal forms, ‘These sometimes grade into each other, 
but as a rule they can readily be distinguished. Among the prob- 
ems before the student of our southwestem archeology there is 
none more important than the discovery of the meaning of these 
forms of decoration. Areas characterized by special symbols can 
be determined, and thus the Southwest may be divided into ceramic 
zones indicative of local centers of art development. 

Linear figures on old Pueblo pottery vary but little in different 
regions of the Pueblo country. Geometrical figures of the same 
types are found on ceramic vessels from cliff-houses of southem 
Colorado and of central New Mexico, and they are repeated with 
startling identity on pottery from the Hopi ruins and from the Gila 
valley. They occur with little change on the more modem speci- 
mens as well as on the ancient, and are not limited to our Southwest 
but extend into the northern states of Mexico. ‘The fact that these 
geometrical designs are so widely distributed, as compared with 
specialized symbols of animals confined to constricted areas, and the 
evidences of their great age, tell strongly in support of a belief in 
the former homogeneity of Pueblo art, indicating that the Pueblo 
culture in the Southwest was more uniform in ancient times than 
after these local differences had developed in the relatively modern 
period. 

‘The great multitude of these widely spread linear figures may be 
classified in a few types for comparative study, 

One of the best defined of these types is the straight line 
encircling a bowl or vase but broken at one or more points. At 
first glance it might be supposed that this break was an imperfec- 
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tion or that the potter had failed, without purpose, to connect the 
extremities of the line; but closer examination and comparison 
show that it was inten- 
tional. ‘This break had a 
meaning which will not 
now be considered. 

A similar break occurs 
in geometrical designs on 
Pueblo pottery which are 
more complicated, where 
curved of spiral lines re= 
place the straight ones, It 
‘occurs also in rectangular 
meanders, so abundant in 
the ruins within the Zuni 
ceramic zone, In exam- 
ples of spirals. the figure 
consists of two lines or 
bands, one generally 
broader than the other, 
parallel with each other, 
and with their central ends 
close together but not join= 
ing. The interval between 
these extremities corre- 
sponds to the break in the 
straight line mentioned 
above. A similar condi~ 
tion is true of meanders, 
the many modifications in 
which may be made out 
by a little study, 

The signification of 
this type of geometrical decoration on Pueblo pottery has not 
been satisfactorily determined, but the spiral is generally inter- 
preted by the modern Hopi of Arizona as signifying whirling wind 
‘or water. A confirmation of this interpretation, as regards the 





symbols 
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latter element, is found in a few old paintings made by a Mexi- 
can Indian, This evidence seemed to me so important that I briefly 
mentioned it in my report on the ruins of the ancient Hopi pueblo 
of Sikyatki.! Itdeserves more attention than I gave to it at that 
time, and on this account I have made it the basis of this brief 
article, 

In commemoration of the discovery of America by Columbus 
the Mexican government published, in 1892, a collection of impor- 
tant codices and Indian pictures accompanied with text by Dr Alfredo 
Chavero# Besides the codices, this publication contains a repro- 
duction of the Lienzo de Tlaxcala, a series of pictures by a native 
artist illustrating the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, 

Three plates (17-18, 18 dis) of this series furnish significant 
information regarding the symbolism of simple and double spiral 
and rectangular meanders 
Mexican pictures. The 
likeness of these symbols 
to. designs on ancient 
Pueblo pottery corrobo- 
rates the Hopi explanation 
of their meaning. The 
artist has represented 
these plates, two of which 
are evideritiy parte of ones 2/2) Oe pee ee ase, showing 
drawing, canals oF water~ 
ways on which are figures of boats with warriors attacking the 
Spaniards, ‘These canals are covered with rectangular and spiral 
figures painted in light green, which are evidently symbols of 
water. The accompanying illustrations (figures 10, 11), which 
show a section of one of these canals and a design from an old 
Pueblo vase collected by Dr Walter Hough, bring out clearly the 
identity of form in these symbols. As there can hardly be a doubt 
that the Mexican artist intended to represent water by these designs, 
it may be concluded that the Pueblo potter, unless she was a copy- 
{Seeentanth Annual Report ofthe Bureau of American Echnoscy, 9. 569- 

* Antiuadades Mesivanat, publicadas por la James Columns de Alexie, Mexico, 
s8o2. 
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ist who used symbols the meaning of which had been lost, had the 
same thought in mind when she painted identical Agures on her 
pottery. Although it is possible that the same symbol may have 
had different meanings in the two regions, it is highly improbable 
that such was the case. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Adolescence: Its Psychology and its Relations to Physioloxy, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education, By G. Stanuev 
Hawt, Pa.D., LL.D,, President of Clark University, and Professor 
‘of Psychology and Pedagogy. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1904. 2 vols. xxi, 589; vi, 784 pp: Indexes of Subjects 
and Names. (Price, $7-50-) 

This is the opus magnum of a distinguished psychologist, the leader 
in the «child study" movement in America, a man of science, who will 
be remembered as a man of genius. The basal conception of the work 
i that the mind and the soul of man aye had an ontogenetic and a phy- 
ogenetic origin and development as surely evolutional as has been that of 
the body. ‘The mind and soul, too, are still plastic, and though we can 
see the end of some of the organs and functions of the body, hardly the 
beginnings of many of a psychic order are yet tobe discerned. With 
justice the author may claim to set forth a Darwinism,—one of his own 
students might be permitted to say a HYallism,—of the mind, destined to 
relieve psychology alike from ‘academic isolation” and from ‘* dishon- 
orable captivity to epistemology."” ‘The wide range of the author's sur- 
vey of his subject may be seen from the titles of his chapters: Growth in 
height and weight; growth of parts and organs during adolescence ; 
growth of motor power and fanction ; diseases of body and mind ; juve~ 
nile faults, immoralities and crimes; sexual development: its dangers and 
hygiene in boys; periodicity; adolescence in literature, biography and 
history ; changes in the senses and the voice; evolution and the feelings 
and instincts characteristic of a normal adolescence ; adolescent love ; 
adolescent feelings toward nature and a new education in science ; savage 
pubic initiations, classical ideals and customs, and church confirmation ; 
the adolescent psychology of conversion ; social instincts and institutions 
intellectual development and education ; adolescent girls and their educa> 
tion ; ethnic psychology and pedagogy, or adolescent races and. their 
treatment. Much of the material here accumulated, bolled down and 
sugared off will be of interest to the anthropologist nem Fach, although 
not all the conclusions arrived at will be as valid for him as for the psy- 
cchologist of the newer order, though he may well rejoice at some of the 
blows dealt out to the metaphysician and the pseudo-philosopher. Toall 
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real students of man and of the mind of man these volumes must be most 
suggestive and stimulating, ‘The epigrammatism of the author reveals 
itself throughout in innumerable brief and pithy statements, alike of bis 
‘own position and ideas and those of others. A few may be cited here: 
We must go to school to the folk-soul. The child and the race are each 
keys tothe other. The adolescent stage is the bud of promise for the 
race. Puberty is not unlike a new birth. The non-volitional movements 
of earliest infancy and the later childhood are the “bad lands"? of the 
state of man-soul. Play is the purest expression of motor heredity. 
‘Alas for the young people who are not different with the other sex than 
with their own! Men grow old because they stop playing, Puberty is 
the birthday of imagination, Youth is the age of folly. Crime is cryptog- 
amous. The intoxication habit is polygenetic. ‘There is a kind of 
reciprocity between life and death. The very definition of precocity in- 
volves inversion. Each woman is a more adequate representative of her 
sex than # man is of his, Ephebic literature should be recognized a& a 
class by itself. Ultra-idealism I hold to be pathological. Psychic is even 
‘more tipsetting than biological evolution. Soul is life. Our souls are 
phyletic long before and far more than they are individual. Early adoles- 
cence is the infancy of man's higher nature. Psychic adolescence is 
heralded by all-sided mobilization. Man early became the wanderer and 
the exterminator par excellence. Adolescence is the great revealer of the 
past of the race. Modesty is at root mode, and woman is its priestess. 
Reproduction is always sacrificial. Man learns to live by dying and his 
life is at best a masterly retreat. Religion and love rise and degenerate 
together. Knowledge at its best isa form of love, Fear, or anticipatory 
pain, is probably the great educator in both the animal and the human 
world. Too much adult invasion makes boys artificial. Youth is in the 
sthical far more than in the spiritual stage. Youth is not only the revealer 
of the past but of the fiture, Overaccuracy is atrophy. ‘The baby Latin 
in the average high school class is a kind of a sanctified relic, the ghost 
of a ghost. In moder pedagogy there is an increased tyranny of things. 
‘The very isolation of student life weakens the sense of reality. Nothing 
$0 reénforces optimism as evolution. Man is best adapted to the present; 
‘woman is more rooted in the past ani the future, To be a trie woman 
means to be yet more mother than wife. The bachelor woman is the 
very apotheosis of selfishness. ‘The heart and soul of growing childhood 
is the criterion by which we jadge the larger heart and soul of mature 
womanhood. Our opinion of Indians is too analogous to that of Calvin 
ists concerning the depravity of infants. Conquest will not vivify Asia. 
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What:a few overgrown nations call civilization -scems likely to be forced 
upon the entire world. Race hygiene is yet tobe developed. Cross 
fertilization seems to be the law of himan races. Ts there any barbarism 
that equals that caused by premature and forced civilization, or any fallacy 
greater than that those are not cultured who can not do or do not 
know or revere what we do? Does might so make right that the worst 
in the victor is better than the best in the victim? 

‘The attractive and masterly way in Which the rich literature of the 
subject is treated, the wealth of conclusion and inference, the remurkable 
skill with which the parallelism between the individual and the race is 
‘maintained and interpreted, the inherent optimism. that makes light the 
darkest comers of the man and woman and of men and women, the sym- 
pathetic grasp of childhood and savagery, etc., stamp this work unique in 
the annals of psychology. It is to be hoped that the author will find 
time and occasion to issue a primer edition, so that the great truths and 
‘wise words contained therein may come more within the rexch of those 
beyond whom an expensive book must always lie, 

Indexes of names and_ subjects complete these well-printed volumes. 
‘Some misprints, due more to the publisher than to the author, will doubt- 
less be corrected in a futute edition, 

While the reviewer finds himself in general accord with most of the 
positions taken, there iare several points on which he fails to agree with 
the author. One of these is the overestimation of the '* fighting in- 
stinct."" ‘The statement on page 217, vol. 1, for example, seems harsh, 
in consideration of the fact that Darwin practically confesses that he was 
2 ‘(milk sop."" ‘The virtue in fighting is, probably, like that of classical 
‘education, a thing of the age and not of the race, Another point is that 
the author is apparently not so willing to allow fall berty to woman 
as he is to man,— absolutely liberal he is in all other respects, In the 
opinion of the reviewer, evolution limits woman no more than man per 
4e, and the restrictions fer virwm are artificial. 

Atexanper F. CHasmertarn, 


The Navajo and His Blaxket, By U.S. Hotussrer. Denver, Colo, 
[1903.] Roy. 8° 144 pp., 10 colored plates, 25 figures and plates. 
From a mechanical point of view this book is handsomely made. 

Barring a veritable nightmare (figure 8) bearing the title ““Navajos Wor- 

shiping the Elements,” together with figures 6 and 10, which do’ not 

depict what they pretend, the illustrations are in the main admirable, the 
ten colored plates of Navaho blankets being worthy of high praise. But 
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here the merit of the book practically ceases, for in content it is one of 
the most misleading and inaccurate publications on the southwestern tribes 
that has ever appeared (which is saying a good deal), notwithstanding 
the author, during his twenty years! residence in the Rocky Mountain 
country, has had “many opportunities to learn something about the 
aboriginal people of Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona, having 
frequently visited the wigwams and the wickyups of the Utes and of 
the Apaches, the adabe villages of the Pueblos, and the hogans of the 
Navajos.'" So much excellent ethnologic and archeologic work has been 
done in the Southwest during the last twenty years, that had the author 
remained at home and confined his attention to the published results of 
these researches, his book could not have failed to he more profitable 
from an educational point of view, As it is, the volume contains so much 
that is unintentionally, though still inexeusably, untruthful or misleading 
as to overshadow the little good to be found in 

Within reasonable limits it would be impossible to point out all the 
glaringly erroneous statements which Mr Hollister has made; neyerthe= 
Jess, attention should be called to.a few of the pitfalls into which be has 
fallen and into which others might be likely to follow. For example, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that war songs among the Navaho take 
prevedence over all others, o that legends of war are “the moat endur- 
ing of any subject with which the Indian has to deal." Contrary to the 
author's belief, Navaho legend abounds in allusions to the clifc-dwellers, 
a fact which overthrows his argument concerning the latter people. His 
unfamiliarity with southwestern archeology is shown by his estimate of 
the number of rooms represented by a certain ruined pueblo, which he 
compiites at one hundred for each of seven stories, regardless of the fact 
that the pueblo was terraced, etch successive story receding, 40 that the 
uppermost story could not have contained more than one-seventh the nui- 
ber of rooms on the first floor. There is no rock in the Navabo country 
which the Navaho designates “Ship Rock," such a conception being for- 
ign to his very thought. ‘The true Navaho name is 74" bial, from fe, 
‘rock,’ bifi ‘its wings,’ hence ‘ Winged Rock'’ which has quite another 
meaning toa people who never saw a ship; (See Matthews, Navaho Le- 
gends, 119) 120,235.) And there is onlya filament of truth in the many 
‘so-called legends to which the author calls attention, After the splendid 
scientific work of Dr Washington Matthews among the Navaho, there is.90_ 
excite for most of the many misstatements concerning Navaho mythology 
that Mr Hollister's book contains, and students who have spent years in an 
endeavor to spread the truth aliout American ethnology have every cause 
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to regret that such falsties continue to be perpetrated. There ix scarcely 
‘line concerning Navaho myth and legead throughout the book that is 
not either entirely fallacious or grossly misleading. 

‘Proceeding, we learn for the first time, if we are inclined to disregard 
fact entirely, that the Navaho sweat-house is erected for a single individ 
ual, an assertion apparently inspired by figure 6, ‘A Navajo *sweat- 
house’ '', which in reality belongs to the distant Havasupai of Cataract 
caion, Arizona. Navaho sweat-lodges, indeed, are sometimeslarge enough 
for half a dozen Indians ata time. The statement that the medicine-men 
live in the medicine-lodges is untrue, as is of course the assertion that 
‘most authorities agree that the Navajo is not a particularly religious 
Indian "" because he has no public ceremonies — which further shows bow 
little the author has profited by his twenty years of contact with this highly 
religious and ceremonious people. The further absurd assertion is made 
that the Navaho's ** only conspicuous appliance of worship is the altar 
in the medicineslodge'’ ; on the contrary, such an object is foreign to 
Navaho religion, the fantastic altar paraphernalia which is described 
evidently having its origin in the fertile imagination of the author's 
informa 

‘As one would expect, the only strength which the book pomesses lies 
in its description of the Navaho blanket, yet even this is unsatisfactory, 
Of the reed fork, that important implement of the Navaho weaver, the 
author seems (0 know nothing. The yellow dye, to which he refers as 
being derived from ‘rabbit wood,"* fs actually made from Rumex Aymen- 
erepaium, as Dr Matthews has pointed out ; and it is extremely dovbt- 
ful if Brazil-wood was ever used in New Mexico or Arizona asa dye— 
at any rate itis unknown to prominent trader with an experience of 
thirty years among the Navaho Indians. Gray in blankets was not always 
effected by the mixture of black and white wool, for the Navaho have 
tay sheep whose wool is used for this purpose. ‘The author is likewise 
mistaken in supposing that amole removes the natural oil of the wool, and 
in presuming that bayeta was last used in 1875, for the reviewer saw it 
woven into blankets by the Zufis in x889 and noticed it in at teast one 
Arizona trading store as late as 1897, We find also the statement that in 
certain old blankets occurs 2 ted which antedates the native red and 
which may be traced to ‘* the scarlet coat of the infantry" — thus leaving 
those who are unaware that Mackinaw blankets have long been in use in 
the Southwest to surmise that the infantry coats are probably a relic of 
the invasion of New Mexico by the British, As 10 the symbolism of 
Navaho blankets, the author is equally at sea, as everyone familiar with 
Dr Matthews’ studies will readily observe. 
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Mr Hollister presents a new theory of the supposed Spanish origin of 
the term ** Navajo," but untenable, as it is directly opposed to the state- 
ments of the early Spaniards themselves. He discusses the marvelous 
genesis and migration tradition of the Navaho tribe, laboriously recorded. 
by Dr Matthews, as apparently unworthy of consideration, although he 
does allude to ‘ many mythical stories of their origin.’” Among these, 
evidently, is ‘‘a vague tradition among them that they came [to this 
world] by water," in which the author finds evidence to support an 
Asiatic origin, These foolish traditions, it should be noted, are dismissed 
aspractically unworthy, and the important and far-reaching researches 
that have been conducted among the Navaho are waved aside with the 
simple statement that ‘*about the only things we certainly know of their 
history is their Athspascan origin and that they have been in our South- 
west for a long time. "? 

Far astray as the author is in his observations of the Navaho, of whom 
he might be expected to have some knowledge, his general interpreta- 
tions of southwestern ethnology and history are even more stariling. 
After all the progress made in American ethnology and archeology during 
the last quarter century, the author asserts that the cliff dwellers and the 
mound builders were ‘certainly far antecedent to our Indians in their 
occupation of our country." ‘The threadbare theory of the status of 
Indian woman, excusable half a century ago, is once more resurrected, 
‘and readers are again asked to believe that the Indians “are in no sense 
emotional, and anything like sentiment is entirely foreign to their na- 
ture."" The time-worn story, “*on very good authority,"" of the finding 
‘of com embedded in lava, which every frontiersman has beard of but no 
‘one has ever seen, is again revived ; “the grain was calcined by vol- 
ccanic heat that raised the temperature of the atmosphere above the scorch- 
ing point, and destroyed all life,"" we are told. “The tale almost equals 
that of the petrified bird which sang the petrified song, The author pre- 
‘supposes the contemporaneous occupancy of all the now-niined pueblos 
in the Southwest by making the assertion that ‘* to-day ll the arable land 
in that [Navaho] country, even if supplied with irrigating ditches wher- 
ever water could be conveyed, would not support one-tenth the popula- 
tion that once flourished there."* 

‘The Seven Cities of Cibola were ‘* mythical," we are told ; and again 
is repeated, as though it were truth, that marvelous fable of the enslave- 
ment by the Spaniards of the Indians of New Mexico, several hundred of 
whom were smothered in mines which they were compelled to. work. 
We learn that Cabeza de Vaca was the first European to enter New 
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Mexico, ‘which he penetrated to its central part"; that Marcos of Niza 
made an expedition to the Pueblos in 1528; that Offate built the first 
church at “San Tldefonzo"” ; and that Taos, Acoma, Zuti, and Moqui 
are names given to the Pueblos by the Spaniards—all of which mis- 
statements must tend to make Bandelier feel that to some quarters at least 
the results of his years of labor have not yet penetrated. 

Other of Mr Hollister’s conclusions are of absorbing interest. He 
calls attention to certain parallels between Old) and New World culture, 
Dut kindly leaves to the reader's decision whether or not they are signifi- 
cant of connection between the Nayahos and the Grecks, Hebrews, 
Hindus, or Babylonians. 

‘There are many poor books relating to the Southwest, but each has 
its redeeming feature. Of The Navajo and His Blanket the vest that 
can be said is that its colored plates are excellent ; in text, taken altogether 
it is worse than worthless, F. W. Honor. 





Die Abstammung des Menschen und die Bedingungen seiner Entaicktung. 
Fir Naturforscher, Aerste und gebildete Lain dargestellt von Dr 
Monirz Atsneno. Mit 24 ABbildungen im Text, Cassel: 1902. 
Verlag von Th. G. Fischer & Co. 8°, xii, 248 pp- 

‘The various sections of this book, which has been much disenssed on 
the continent of Europe, treat of: The Neanderthal race; the problem 
of descent; the Pithecanthropur and the relation to man of the lower 
apes and the anthropoids ; Australia and the ““ Urmensch""; climatic in- 
fluences, isolation and race-formation ; intellectual development and intel- 
Tecttal regression ; sex differences ; inheritance, interbreeding and mix- 
ture, Dr Alsberg considers proved the former existence of  “ diluvial 
human race;"” lower than and esentially different from the present race 
of man, ‘The Javan Pithecanthropu is no direct ancestor of man, but a 
shoot froma side line. The ancestry of man (as his hand, for example, 
shows) goes back to & relatively lowly-developed branch of the mammal 
stem, —this is the chief point of Alsberg's theory. He favors Schoeten- 
sack’s view that the change from the precursor to sam took place in Aus- 
tralia, whose environmental conditions were most likely to produce such 
an evolution,—there the particularly human foot had its origin, The 
migrations of primitive man gave probably the first impulses toward the 
origins of the oldest race-type. Isolation had also its tle, and the glacial 
epoch was likewise of great significance in modifying a creatute born of 
the tropics. Alsberg disagrees with Kollmann's theory of manas « ** per- 
manent type.’ ‘The Aryans" area linguistic, not a racial group. 
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No absolutely pure race-type now exists. The section on the brain and 
its relation to culture-evolution advocates a close connection theory,— 
in another edition the author should make use of the material of Hrdlitka 
and Spitzka. Dr Alsberg thinks that “the bounds set by nature" warn 
us against the ‘new woman."’ And he believes, conéra Weismann, in the 
inheritance of recently acquired characters, To inbreeding of the brain- 
cells, producing ‘* culture ganglia,"" corresponds the intermixture of races 
and peoples, propagating and spreading the indispensable basis of progress 
in civilization, But interbreeding isa two-edged sword, and its unskilful 
‘use means degeneration instead of perfection, 

This litle volume deserves a place among the more interesting and 
Yaluable literature of the newer evolutional sort, expressive of some of 
the more recent tums of Darwinism in Germany. 

Auxawpee F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Catatoge de la Coleccion de Antiguedades Huavis del Extade de Oaxaca 
existente en eb Museo N. de México, formaite por el Profesor ile Ete 
nologia, Dx NrcotAs Leox. México = Amprenta del Museo Nacional, 
904. $5 .PP-+ map, x pl. (physical types). 

The list of the Huai collection in the Mexican National Museum, 
numbering 91 items (pottery ; stone and clay human and animals figures, 
heads, idols, etc. ; stone objects) occupies but a portion of this interest. 
ing pamphlet. On pages 16-42 is given linguistic material from Bras~ 
seur de Bourbourg, Starr, and Belmar (the yocabilary of the last con- 
taining some 1,350 words), and on pages 44-48 a bibliography of 62 
ities, Preceding these is an ethnographic sketch of the Huavis witha 
map of their habitat, extracts from the earlier authorities, ete, ‘The 
anthropometric data (pages 15-16) are from Starr. ‘The Huavis, who 
live in four (earlier five) villages on the southern lagoons of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, a large extent of which region was formerly in their 
Possession, numbered, according to the census of 1895, 1,742 males and 
1,706 females, total 3,448. They are chiefly a fisher folk, and among. 
the products of their country is the shell-ish: furnishing a much-used 
purple dye. ‘The name Huavi is said to be of Zapotec origin, and has 
been spelled Huavi, Huave, Wabi, Huabe, Guavi, Huahi, Juave, ete. 
Tits exact significance is doubtful, though « common interpretation is 
‘“‘rotten through dampness," x nickname, doubtless. Of the Huavi lan- 
guage Brinton (merican Race, 1891, p. 59) said, the vocabularies of 
their tongue are too imperfect to permit of the comparison of the tribe 
with other stocks to which it may have been allied. This condition is 
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remedied by the vocabulary of Belmar. Dr Ledm prints also (pp. 20-21) 
the Lord's Prayer in Spanish-Huave, furnished by Dr D. José Maria 
Mora, formerly bishop of Tehuantepec, now of Tulancingo, “The Huavi 
‘umerals merit particular examination, A hasty glance at the new mater- 
jal makes the Huavi retain its position as an original stock. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMtneRtatn, 





Massasoit's Town Sowams in Pokanoket. Its History, Legends and 
Traditions. By Vinoiis Barer, Warren, R. I. The Author. 
1894. 8°, 43 Pp. 

‘This interesting brochure is a brief story of a famous sachem, noted 
in early New England annals, but of whom little is known, owing to his 
peaceful life, which is in strong contrast to that of his warlike son, Philip, 
‘who is also referred to in this work. 

When the Plymouth colonists landed on their rock, in 1620, Mas- 
sasoit was the chief suchem of the Wampanoags, whose territory lay at the 
head of Narragansett bay, what is now Bristol county, Rhode Island. 
‘The exact site of his principal village has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion by several writers; but the question does not yet seem to 
be fally settled, and perhaps never will be decided to the satisfaction of 
all, Miss Baker's booklet isa further contribution in fayor of Warren as 
the site, but without adding new material or new evidence in support of 
that locality. Some have located it at the town of Barrington, others at 
Mount Hope, but the fact is that the whole territory bordering the bay 
‘was known as Sowams and that the name originally did not refer to any 
particular village. In support of this statement, there are some matters 
that have come before us from a linguistic study of the works of early 
writers, such as Winslow, Mourt, Morton, Prince, and Smith, which have 
never been filly explained or noted, although Miss Baker, as well as 
others, have drawn freely on these authorities for their information. 

[Let us analyze some of these hints in the light of common reason : 
Morton tells us that when Samoset, the first native interviewed, came to 
igrcet the colonists at Plymouth in the spring of 1622, he spoke of “ the 
great sachem, named Massasoit,"" an expression in common use by the 
carly writers mentioned, for the two terms are synonymous, i, Afas- 
satoit-— massa * great,'-ass9t *king,’ *ruler,'—a tide retained by the 
colonists without regard to its significance, as has happened in other in- 
stances, It was afterward learned that this sichem's trae name was 
Woosameguin, of Ousameguin, = ‘the yellow-feather,’ from esa ' yel- 
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low,’ -mequin +a feather’ ; and so his name always appears in the early 
deeds. 

Imperfect knowledge of the language caused the same trouble with 
the mame Sowams, Sowamset, or Sowansett, the variations in spelling 
being quite numerous The colonists were informed that Massasoit's 
‘country was at Sowams, which, as the variutions show, is the equivalent 
Of Sowan-es-et, "to or at the southwest,’ —the direction it lay from the 
Plymouth settlement, —and so it became a proper name without the 
application intended by the Indians. Iam aware that Trumbull suggested 
the meaning ‘a place of beech-trees,’ but there is too much to account 
for in this derivation. The real name for the village, as related by 
Winslow and others, was Pacanoket, or Pawkunnawkit, — Pauga-wn-auk- 
it, *the cleared country,’ which describes its appearance, as seen by 
Dermer and Winslow. The latter, in his first visit, went to Pacanoket, 
but he says not a word about Sowams. In the records, however, the two 
names are used synonymously, as * Pacanoket alias Sawamsct,"” ett: 
Wood (New England's Prospect, 1634) places on his map a palisaded vil- 
lage named Pacanotick, which is represented as being situated on the 
easter side of a neck, « situation that favors Mount Hope more than 
either Barrington or Warren, 

‘Miss Baker is certainly mistaken in saying that Winslow's first visit, 
in 1621, was the second visit by a white man, forthe locality was visited 
some years previously by both Dutch and French traders. ‘The Wapanoos 
are laid down as a tribe, and an anchorage shown in front of their 
country, corresponding to Mount Hope, on the Carte-Figurative of 1616, 
the tribe having been visited by Hendricks in the “+ Onrust,!" in 1614. 

Miss Baker deserves the thanks of all students of the subject for her 
researches, and it is hoped that she will continue them until the disputed 
sites are definitively determined. Wat, Wattace Tooxen. 


Traditions of the Arapaho. Collected under the auspices of the Field 
Columbian Musca and of the American Museum of Natural History. 
By Groxce A. Doxsrr, Curator Department of Anthropology, and 
Atrazp L, Kxorwer, Department of Anthropology, University of 
California. Chicago, U. S. A., October, 1903. 8°, x, 475 pp. 
‘The tales of the Arapaho possess an expecial interest because of the 
‘general friendliness of this tribe with all the other tribes of the plains. 
‘Their collection of stories is thus likely to be larger than that of almost 
any other tribe, except perhaps the sedentary village community which 
has so Tong resided near Fort Berthold on the Misouti river. Closely 
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associated from time immemorial) with the Cheyenne, the Arapaho were 
long ago brought into extended and friendly contact with the Missouri 
river tribes— Mandan, Minitan, and Arikara, —while their alliance with 
the Sioux covered a very long period and was never seriously interrupted. 
Besides this, the Arapaho have had close intercourse with the tribes of the 
‘south, and even during the period (in the first half of the last century) 
when the Cheyenne were at bitter war with the allied Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache, there was still frequent intercourse with these tribes by the 
Arapaho, although their relations with the Cheyenne often obliged them 
to take part in war journeys—and sometimes to move the whole tribe — 
against Kiowas, Comanches, 1nd Apaches in a general attack. 

‘The northern section of the tribe, the Atsena — early called ** Mini- 
taries of Fort de Prairie,"’—was long associated on terms of close 
friendship with the Prairie people—the three tribes of the Blackfeet 
nation and the Sarsi of the farther north, the story of whose separation 
from the parent tribe, the Beaver Indians, still remains a vivid tradition. 
Further, in the implication which is partly traditional but which is ex- 
pressed also in the common English name Arapaho (Pawnee ft rap’ to 
trade, # nig’ a Aga tmder), we have good reason for thinking that 
amnong the Arapaho should be found all the tales of the central, plains 
region, together with some from the north and maby from west of the 
mountains, since we know also that the Arapaho were often on friendly 
terms with the Shoshoni. 

‘The excelfent collection of traditions recently published by the Field 
Columbia. Museum under the joint names of Dr G. A. Dorsey avd Dr 
Alfred L, Kroeber confimy such an inference, In them we find a 
multitude of stories which belong to the Siowan, Caddoan, and Algonquian 
families, together with many others that possess a cutrency extending far 
beyond the plains. 

‘The volume is of considerable size—nearly 500. pages—and con- 
‘tains 146 tales. Of these a considerable number deal with Ni ha* ca", 
the analogue of the Sioutin Unhktomi, the Blackfoot Napi, the Cheyenne 
Wihio, and the Shoshoni Coyote. But it must be remembered) that with 
‘many of the plains tribes there are two individuals called ** Old Man” 
‘or * White Man,"" oF “+Spider,"" one of whom may be the principal god, 
while the other is the smart but foolish subject of tales Tike those given in 
the first part of this book, for the hero of which the people themselves 
feel a gennine contempt. ‘Thus, the Blackféet pray with the utmost 
reverence to that Napi who is the Old Man, the Creator, the Sun; but 
treat with contemptuous ridicule the suggestion that they could pray to 
the Nipi who is the fool. 
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It is impossible to comment at Jength on the tales here given. Many, 
of them in slightly different form are familiar to all students of plains folk- 
lore, and the authors of this collection have done exceedingly well to give 
tus all the different variants of each tale that they have been able to collect. 
‘Too often the tendency among collectors is to select the best or most 
interesting of the different forms offered, and to be satisfied with giving 
that alone. 

‘The story of Ni ha* ¢a* and the whirlwind possesses a rather special 
interest. The center of the whirlwind with the Arapaho appears to be 
the caterpillar, while with the Cheyenne it is the dragon-fly, and with the 
Blackfeet the moth-miller. The importance of squatting down when a 
whirlwind approaches one is recognized by the Blackfeet, but among 
them this is done by one sex only, and for an entirely different reason 
from that which influences the Arapaho, 

‘The story numbered 106, dealing with “ Big Owl, Owner of Bag,” 
is an interesting and unusual form of obstacle myth, ‘The mother whose 
boy has been carried away by Big Owl prepares a number of elaborately 
‘ornamented articles of clothing, which she carries with her when going to 
rescue the child. As she flees after having secured him, she drops these 
articles of clothing one after another, and the bad spirit is obliged 10 stop 
and walk about each and to fully count the quills with which itis adored. 
He is thus delayed, defeated, and finally killed, ‘The tale has relation, 
of course, to the sacredness of the quilling work in which skill and suc- 
cess are rewarded, and we may imagine that it belonged originally to the 
quulling society. 

‘The «* Found in Grass" or «Star Boy’ tale has many variants and is 
found all over the plains and elsewhere. The story of the man who had 
the bulfalo wife is also widely distributed, and sometimes this man ix 
made the inventor of the bow and arrows. 

Concerning the manner in which the tales are related, it must be said 
that while some are admirably told and preserve much of their aboriginal 
flavor, others have largely lost their Indian character. They are not 
always given with the direct simplicity with which an Indian comtnonly 
tells his story. 

I is to be regretted also that the word *' beef’ is constantly used 
‘when the flesh of buflalo, elk, deer, and antelope is intended, and that 
buffalo are often spoken of as *steers."* 

‘The volume closes with abstracts of all the tales. It represents a 
Yast amount of hand work and is of great value and high importance to 
the study of primitive mythology. Groxce Bia. Guixxxnt, 
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Traditions of the Crovos. By 8. C, Sissts, Assistant Curator, Division of 
Ethnology, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, r903. 8°, pp. 281— 
374: 

So little ethnological work on the Crows has been published, that the 
myths here given are very welcome. ‘They were collected by Mr Simnis 
during the summer of 1903 and come from the second oldest man of the 
tribe, known as Bull That Goes Hunting. 

Many of the tales deal with Old Man Coyote, the analogue of the 
Algonquian, Manaborhu, Nipi, or Wihio, the wise foolish hero so often 
confused with that other Old Man who is the creator. In the traditions 
before us the origin myth tells is of the Old Man who was the creator, 
while other myths, Nos. 2 to 16 inclusive, deal with Old Man Coyote, 
the foot and the fooled. Most of these possess mich in common with 
tales related by other tribes of the northern plains. Tn No. ro the wolf 
teaches Old Man Coyote to make holes in the ice through which buffalo 
fat should stick up, but Old Man Coyote, slipping and filling on the ice, 
sticks fast there under the overhanging branches of the Iniffalo and goose- 
berry bushes which are still bearing fiit—a mixing up of summer and 
winter, No. 12 isa form of the familiar story of the southern plains, 
telling of the young man who had two wives, one of them an elk and 
another a! buffalo, No, 13 deals with the boy who was found and who 
afterwatd helped the people to food, working against Old Man Coyote. 
In the Blackfeet and Cheyenne story his opponent Is the raven. 

‘The myth of the girl who reached ‘heaven by following a porcupine 
up into an ever-growing tree ends differently from the same tale among 
Algonquians or Caddoans ; while the story of Bones Together is closely 
similar to the Cheyenne tale. 

“These Crow tales contain elements common to those of all the plains 
tribes, many of which we may conjecture to have come to the Crows by 
way of their relatives the Minitari, or from the Gros Ventres of the 
Prairie (Atsena) with whom they were long allied. In the name of Old 
Man Coyote, however, we see evidence of Crow association and alliance 
with the Snakes, for, 40 far as we know, the name Coyote is applied to 
the supernatural hero only west of the mountains. In the plains country 
the Coyote, while universally acknowledged to be '* more subtile than 
any beast of the field,”” is alternately the companion and the opponen 
Of the mischief-anaker, 

On the first page of the Origin Myth, page 281, we see that the 
ereator told the first man to make a bucket from the “pouch '* of the 
‘buffalo — no doubt a typographical error for paunch, It would be inter~ 
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esting to learn just what was intended by the monster described asan 
alligator by Mr Simms, for we can hardly imagine that the Crows. know 
what an alligator is. It is presumably merely an “ under-water monster. 

‘The collection is a very interesting contribution to our knowledge of. 
a little-known tribe, Groxce Bixo Grinwets., 


The Exploration of Jacobs Cavern, McDonald County, Missouri. By 
Cuantes Peasopy and W, K. Mooreweap. Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Massachusetts, Department of Archzology, Bulletin I. Nor- 
wood, Mass.: The Norwood Press, 1904. 8°, iv, 29 pp. 12 ply 
map. 

‘This poblication, the first of what gives promise of being a note- 
worthy series of memoirs from a recently established but already important 
archeological museum, gives the result of careful research in. Jacobs 
Cavern and. isa satisfactory description of American caves as a whole. 
‘The text is elucidated by a plan of the cave Boor, Jaid off in sections of 
‘ne-meter, and by several half-tone plates. It is regretted that the illus 
trations of the implements unearthed are not of higher grade, for with- 
Out consulting the text it would be impossible to determine, even ap- 
proximately, the material of which they are made. The results of the 
work in Jacobs Cavern is similar to that of American caves generally east 
Of the Mississippi. It was not sorich in material as others have been, and, 
like every other cave thus far investigated, it failed to give satisfactory 
‘evidence of any great age of human occupancy or any evidence at all of 
the presence therein of the remains of an extinct fauna such as have been 
found in certain instances in Pennsylvania. In Jacobs Cavern the bones 
‘of many wild animals were found, as were evidences of human barial, 
but the only suggestion of great age thought to have been brought forth 
was in the shape of certain artifacts and in the discovery of a breccia 
which the writers appear to think indicated ancient human occupancy. 
Geologists, however, have demonstrated that this combination of wood 
ashes and carbonate of lime, called breccia, and often containing arti- 





with a fauna now entirely extinct, raises the expectation among Ameri- 
‘can archeologists that further investigation may develop a similar period 
of cave occupancy by man in this country ; in fact, this similari 
ditions in the surfaces of American caves with those of 
few feet in depth to which any considerable excavation has been made in 
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America, appear to promise favorably for future important Ametican dis 
coveries, It is in the eaves, if anywhere, that we may look for a determi- 
nation of the earliest period of human ocewpancy of this continent for the 
evolution of artifacts, the direction of the earlier aboriginal migrations, 
and possibly the origin of the human race itself 

‘The suggested difference in the shape of the implements found in 
Jacobs Cavern from those found in its neighborhood may be explained in 
‘many ways other than as indicating age. This is emphasized by the find- 
ing of pottery, of ground stone implements and of a minié ball and the 
bones of domestic animals, Like puzeles have been met by others, For 
example, silver-plated copper buttons, 2 jack-knife, a padlock, and other 
objects of metal were found by the reviewer at Cavetown, Maryland, in 
the same horizon as that of the oldest objects unearthed, all of which 
makes the ultimate solution of the problem one of extreme interest 10 
archeologists, 

In America, where the consensus of opinion is directly opposed to the 
recognition of a paleolithic as distinct froma neolithic age, the use 
of the term ++ neolithic implements is of rather questionable propriety. 

Josten D. McGumme, 
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Anthropology and Education. — As a student and teacher of educa- 
tion, the writer has often been impressed by the extreme difficulty of 
making accessible to elementary students the data of anthropology neces- 
sary to the scientific atudy of education, Educational philosophy postu 
lates a theory of cultural development in the race which is epitomized in 
the life-history of the individual, and on this establishes a system of prac- 
tice, drawing largely ou primitive culture for material for instruction and 
basing the course of study in the elementary school on the theory of cul- 
tural evolution. 

Now, it would appear that the students of pedagogy stand ready to 
tletermine the limitations of the data of anthropology in. the service of 
‘education and to make the wisest possible application thereof in educa 
tional practice, ‘The National Society for the Scientific Study of Edu- 
cation was organized a few years ago. The writer, who was among the 
first to seek the benefits of membership in this organiration, inferred the 
‘movement to be a declaration that students of education proposed to 
apply the methods of science to the investigation of pedagogical prob- 
Jems, to institute a closer study of the data of the sciences on which a 
science of education must be founded, in their relation to pedagogy, and to 
‘encourage scientific accuracy in the use of material furnished by the sci- 
ences in educational theory and practice. ‘The papers brought forth by 
this movement have been an important contribution to the literature of 
pedagogy. Every student of education acknowledges their value. It may 
bbe questioned whether or not the assumption of the writer relative to the 
purpose of the Society was correct, for an examination of the titles pre- 
sented before the Society up to date does not disclose any line of investi- 
gation undertaken which would not properly come within the domain of 
some previously existing department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, This must not be interpreted as a criticism of the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education. It has moved along its line of 
least resistance. It cannot enter the province of a contributory science 
for original rescarch, nor create a literature therein, It can only utilize 
the accepted dats of such sciences in the scientific investigation of educa 
tional problems. 

Now, it seems to me that scientific pedagogy must derive a more im- 

sm 
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portant mass of its data from the science of man than from any other, 
particularly from that side which we call culture history. To culture 
history we must go for the verification of a great body of educational 
theory; but an examination of x number of much-wsed text-books on 
pedagogy, produced in recent years, will hardly convince anthropologists 
that the data of anthropology are being correctly stated or correctly 
applied in pedagogy. And to primitive culture we must go for a vast 
amount of the material for instruction used in elementary education. 
‘Teachers are drawing continually on culture history for this material, but 
‘an examination of the matter selected, as embodied in many elementary 
books used in the public schools, will convince anthropologists that it is 
not their best nor most authentic material which is finding its way into 
the public schools. 

‘The difficulty seems to lie in the existing state of anthropological 
science. It would be dificult to find ten anthropologists who would 
agree on what anthropology is on close definition. ‘There is pressing 
need for a text-book on anthropology. ‘This branch of science docs not 
‘possess in its literature any great, up-to-date text-book, Some one must 
do for anthropology what Dana did for geology, James for psychology, 
Giddings for sociology. 

Again, there is need for some great treasury of culture history, ‘The 
student of education who Is in need of facts and criticisms in Greek 
sculpture or ceramics, finds In Furtwengler or Overbeck great authorita- 
tive treatises, It would be a great service to education if the treasures 
Of primitive American arts and industries, archeology, mythology, and 
folklore were made equally accesible, and by the same profound, critical 
study made available for the use of students from other fields. 

Inshort, anthropology should enrich the course of study of every public 
school in the land, and the greatest line of progress now open to the 
science is in this direction. ‘To this end the science needs closer defini 
tion by the masters, and its literature must be brought to. state that will 
place it in closer relations with education, through the schools of peda- 
‘gogy, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes. A joint meeting of the 
two national societies during the session of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science might contribute to the progress of both. 

Epox L. Hewerr. 


Archeological Institute of America. — At a meeting of the Council 
of the Archeological Institute of America, held May 14, in New York 
City, the following action of interest to American archeologists was taken : 
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(1) A committee was created on the preservation of the remains of Indian 
antiquity. ‘This committee is expected to have at least one member from 
each society of the Institute. The President and the Secretary of the 
Institute will be the chairman and the secretary of this committee. (2) 
‘The Committee on American. Archeology was requested to consider and 
report on an enlargement of its membership, in view of the probable 
extension of its work, and to recommend some enterprise in its ficld to 
the council at its next meeting. (3) The chairman of the Committee 
‘on American Archeology (Mr C. P, Bowditch) was made a member ex 
<aficio of the executive committee, (4) Thealfiliated societics in the West 
were urged to take an active part in devising and obtaining the adoption 
‘of measures for the preservation of ancient monuments, (5) "The sum of 
$300 was placed at the disposal of the chairman of the Committee on 
American Archeology for his use in. procuring information with regard 
to the remains of Indian antiquity. 

‘The following officers of the Institute were elected : President, Pro- 
feswor Seymour; Vice Presidents, Mr C. P, Bowditch, President D. C, 
Gilman, Mr Edward Robinson, Professor F. B, ‘Turbell, and President 
B. 1. Wheeler. Profesor Mitchell Carroll was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, to serve for three years, 

Dr Uhle’s Researches in Peru.— Reports have heen received from 
Dr Max Uhle, who sailed last November for Peru to. carry on. archeo- 
logical explorations for the Department of Anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of California through the generosity of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst, and 
thas since then excavated. at the famous site of Ancon, near Lima, On 
hia previous two yeary’ trip for the University, Dr Uhle’a chief explora: 
tions were on the coast.of northern and southern Peru, in the vicinity of 
‘Trjillo and of fra. His present excavations at Ancon were: mainly at 
three points within the ‘necropolis,"” and on a level slope to the south, 
behind the modern town of Ancon. ‘The explorations were in continu. 
tion of his previous tines of archeological investigation in Peru, as sume 
marized in a recent paper in the American Authropologist (No.4 1% 
753-759); At a point near the northern end of the enclosure forming. 
the necropolis, not fir from the lime-kiing shown on the map of Reiss 
and Stilbel, objects of a late date down to the beginning of the Inca period, 
the pottery being of the Chancay type, were found. Burials excavated 
in the eastern part of the enclosure were generally older, of what may be 
called the middle periods of Peruvian culture. Excavations in the south- 
em part of the necropolis, in the vicinity of the present Indian fahing 
Village and the hill with large mill-stones, brought to light finds of various 
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‘age, some of the burials, as shown by their continuation tinder and beyond 
deposits of a later age of considerable depth, and by the character of 
the objects ia the graves, being ofa very early. period, 

‘The soil of the evenly sloping hillsides south of and outside the 
necropolis, though giving no superficial indication of being other than 
© natural formation, was found for a considerable area to be refuse 
deposit three or four yards deep. Two trenches of some length were dug 
in this deposit. No mummies were found, but in the lower depths there 
werea few skeletons, ‘The quantity of urtifucts was small ; they revealed, 
however, a new type of culture, evident especially in the pottery. Nota 
single object showing the characteristics of the ware of this pecullar 
culture was found at any other spot at Ancon, nor, in fact, 80 far as 
known, anywhere in Peru; and to complement this circumstance, not a 
specimen with the characteristics of any of the various cultures represented 
in the necropolis occurred in these southern hillside deposits, ‘The age 
of these deposits, unless thelr culture should hereafter be found in associa- 
tion with remains of a known period, can therefore be determined only 
by the apparent absolute age of the finds and by the internal evidence of 
the objects. ‘The style of the remains, which Dr Uhle describes as show- 
ing a certain freedom and development toward artistic greatness, 
approaches in some respects that of the pottery characterizing the early 
or golden” petiod of Ica established by him on his last Peruvian trip 
and of which his collections for the University of California contain 
abundant illustration. This Yea period Dr Uhle is inclined to regard as 
contemporaneous with the period of Tiahuanaco or antecedent {0 it. 
‘The newly found Ancon ware differs, however, from the early Toa ware 
in being ornamented by incision instead of by painting, and on the whole 
Tepresentea very distinet culture which is almost certainly of considerable 
antiquity. 

Dr Taguchi's Brain-weight.—In response to a further inquiry con: 
cerning the brain of the Japanese anatomist, Kaziyoski Taguchi, the 
following communication was received from K. Yanagawa, president of 
the Imperial University of Tokio: 

"Tn reply to your favor of May oth, t904, Tam sorry to say that the 
figure for the weight of brain in the last information, sent to you through 
Miss Gardener about the postmortem examination of the late Professor 
‘Taguchi, was found to be wrong. It seems to me that the weight of his 
brain was put downas 1,920 instead of 1,520, which is the right figure, 
by mistake when it was copied from the original record. I apologize,"" etc. 

‘The corrected figure places Taguchi's brain in the thirtieth place among, 
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those of men notable in the professions, arts, and sciences, instead of 
in the second place, as first reported. See American Anthropologist, ¥. 8.5 
vol. v, 1903. Pp- $95-$96; Vol. ¥1, 1904, P. 366. 

‘Epwaxp Awruony Serrzxa, 


Dr Walter Hough, of the United States National Museum, has 
recently returned from an exploring trip in New Mexico and Arizona, 
bringing with him a collection of ancient pueblo, cliff, and cave material 
gathered principally on upper San Francisco river. Dr Hough started 
from Socorro, New Mexico, and crossed the country to Holbrook, Ari- 
zona, a distance of about 280 miles, visiting ruins at Magdalena, Datil, 
the upper Tulerosa river, Old Fort Tulerosa reserve, and near Luna, in New 
Mexico, and on Blue river in Arizona. One of the objects of this two 
‘months’ reconnoissince was to locate and trace the lines of north and 
south migration into the basin of the Little Colorado and to learn more 
of the forebears of the people who inhabited the now-ruined pueblos ex- 
plored by Dr J. Walter Fewkes and the Museum-Gates Expedition within 
the Colorado drainage. Much was learned during the trip regarding the 
distribution of several cultures. Extensive excavations were made in a 
group of ruins seven miles from Luna, New Mexico, on the Spur Ranch 
of Montague Stevens, Esq. ‘These ruins proved to be exceedingly inter- 
esting for the reason that they occupy the margin of a fertile, encloved 
valley which was once the bottom of a lake, and because they represent 
armude and perhaps indigenous culture fostered in this favorable enclave, 
‘There is evidence also that an earlier culture, characterized by large, semi- 
subterranean, circular houses, was supplanted by that of a people who built 
rectangular stone pueblos. Two of the deeper excavations yielded frag- 
mentary human bones and unchipped flint fakes in apparently undisturbed 
gravel, and a more extended research in this locality may furnish results 
of vyalue in the study of early man in America, Numerous plans of the 
‘Tuins were drawn and a fair collection obtained. A group of cliff-houses 
on Rita Blanca yielded, on exploration, many specimens illustrating the 
domestic life of their former inbabitants. A large ceremonial cave was 
also investigated and many ancient offerings of extreme importance were 
collected therefrom. 

‘Study of Megalithic Monuments. —The greater part of the dis- 
coveries made during many years among the megalithic monuments of 
Morbihan, France, have proved that, although already explored, these 
monuments still contain archeological treasures, The excavations in the 
‘tumalus of Saint-Michel show that it contains many monuments besides 
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the principal crypt. It is therefore probable that other crypts are con- 
tained in the numerous tumuli of the Carnac region, thus rendering their 
complete scientific exploration of high importance. A committee on 
‘excavations has been formed at Carnac for this purpose, under the distin- 
guished direction of M, d’Ault du Mesnil, president of the Commission 
of Megalithic Monuments of France and of Algeria, to which all are 
invited to send an annual contribution, Signatures and subscriptions are 
received at the Musée James Miln, Camac (Morbihan), or by M. d'Ault 
du Mesnil, 228, Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris, 


Congenital Digital Malformation in Negroes, — Dr D. S. Lamb, 
for Dr H. M, Smith, recently read. before the Anthropological Society 
of Washington a brief paper on congenital digital malformation in a family 
negroes, ‘The malformation extended through three genera- 
tions and the affected persons showed no other anatomical peculiarities. 

‘The father had but two phalanges on each finger of each hand; the 
thumbs were normal, the natire of the nails is siid to have been the same 
as in the next case, ‘There was no indication that a similar malformation, 
‘occurred in his parents or other relatives. 

Second Generation : This man had five children, the eldest of whom 
was the only one to show malformation, which was just like that of her 
father, the thumbs being normal. ‘There was a small nail on each index 
finger, but mone on the others. ‘This woman had nine children, six girls 
and three boys, of whom the six elder ones were malformed, but the 
three younger children were not, 

Third Generation» Tn this generation six persons were affected, 
First, a girl; both hands; one phalanx absent from each finger ; terminal 
phalanx of ring fingers rudimentary ; ends of fingers clubbed ; thumbs 
normal ; small nails on index and middle fingers. Second, a girl ; both 
hands ; one phalanx absent from each finger ; terminal phalanx, of ring, 
middle, and litte fingers rudimentary ; thumbs normal; small nail on 
each index finger, ‘Third, a gitl; both hands one phalanx absent from 
each finger ; right hand rudimentary; terminal phalanx of index and 
litte finger; thumbs normal ; small nails on index and middle fingers of 
each hand j on ring finger of left the nail was shaped like a carpet-tack ; 
ight index, and middle and Jeft index, middle, and ring fingers abmor- 
mally broad. Fourth and fifth, boys, and.sixth, a girl, had hands like the 
third case except for slight differences in the nails, 

Fourth Generation : ‘Vous far the children of the fourth generation 
do not show malformation of fingers, 
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‘Dr Smith personally verified the information herein given in three of 
the cases and received a written statement in regard to the remaining five. 

In discussing the paper Dr Lamb mentioned, as bearing on the heredi- 
tary transmission of malformations, that he knew of a woman who had 
what dentists call “‘underhung jaw," that is, the lower front teeth pro- 
jected in front of the upper front teeth, instead of the reverse, which is 
normal. ‘This woman's parents, as well as all of her brothers and sisters, 
had the same malformation. 


Peabody Museum Researches. — The report of the operations of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology at Canibridge 
for the year 1902-05, submitted by its curator, Prof. F. W. Putnam, has 
recently been published. ‘The report shows the usual increase in the 
collections of archeological and ethnological materials and in the facilities 
for displaying them, as well as in the usefulness of the Museum along the 
lines for which it was founded. Work in the field has been conducted 
by Mr Theobert Maler and Mr A. M. Torzer in Central America and 
‘Mexico, Mr E: H. Thompson in Yucatan, Messrs M. R, Harrington 
and A. S. Parker in New York state, and Mr D. I. Bushnell Jr. in 
Missouri. ‘The results of Mr Maler’s latest explorations in Usumacinta. 
valley were published, it will be recalled, in part m of volume nm of 
the Memoirs of the Museum in 1903. Mr Thompson's archeological 
stadies at Xul, Teuld, and Chacmultun will be embodied in a report to 
bbe published by the Museum during the present year, accompanied with 
iMlustrations in color of several mural paintings. Mr Tozzer's researches 
have been in connection with the Maya-Quiche language as spoken by 
the Lacandones of Chiapas and the upper Usimacinta valley, whose dia- 
lect varies but slightly from that of the Mayas, while in their life and 
customs Mr Tozzer finds in the latter 2 striking instance of the effect 
of Spanish contact. Under the auspices of the Museum a grave, attributed 
to the Erie tribe, was explored by Messrs Harrington and Parker on the 
Cattaraugus reservation, New York, and several skeletons, a fine lot of 
pottery vessels, also characteristic pipes, stone and bone implements, 
‘ornaments, and many other objects were recovered. Some of the results 
of Mr Bashnell’s excavations in Missouri were presented in a paper pub- 
lished fn the last number of the Anthropologist. Professor Putnam 
acknowledges many gifts to the Museum during the year, and pays gener- 
ous tribute to the work of the late Frank Rmseil and Howard B. Wilson, 
notices of whom appeared in these pages at the time of their tnfortunate 
deaths. 
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‘Hopi Pottery Fired with Coal.—That the pottery of the Hopi [n- 
dians of Arizona, in prehistoric and probably early historic times, was 
fired by means of coal, has already been pointed out by Doctor Fewkes, 
who says: ‘* There is evidence that the ancient people of Tusayan used 
‘coal for fuel, seams of which underlie their pueblos, but in course of time 
this substance bas fallen into disuse, so that it is unknown as a fuel today. 
. . . This change probably took place at the introduction of sheep, 
whose dried droppings are now used in firing pottery.'’ (Smithsonian 
Report for 1895, p. s80; see also p. 574." The evidence to which 
Doctor Fewkes refers is doubtles the occurrence of cinder heaps on the 
rocky ledges about the East Mesa, especially below Walpi pueblo, which 
could scarcely have originated in any other way, ‘To this may be added 
the testimony of the pottery itself, for the ancient ware is far better in 
quality thin that made during more recent times, although we may as- 
sume that the same materials have always been available, and the same 
methods, save that of the firing, practiced. In further support of the evi- 
dence that coal was tised as fuel by the Hopi, I wish to direct atten~ 
tion to a statement by Fray Agustin de Vetancurt, in his Cronica de la 
Provincia del Santo Evangelio de. Mexico, 1697 (reprinted, Mexico, 
1872, p. 321), Speaking of the mission of San Bernardino de Ahuatobi 
(Awatobi) among the Hopi, Fray Agustin says: ¢ Hay piedra pomez 
en cantidad, y piedtas que sirven de carbon ; aunque el humo es notivo 
por fuerte."* (There is pumice stone in quantity, and stones which 
serve for coal, but the smoke is noxious in its strength.'") Bituminous 
coal is still found in quantity in the Hopi country, and steps haye been 
taken in recent years to develop the deposits. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Indians would soon have discovered its adaptability in pottery 
firing, especially as they had nothing, so far as known, before the coming 
Of the Spaniards and the introduction of flocks and herds, that could have 
served their purpose so well. 

Tt may be added that the use of coal by the Pueblos was apparently 
confined to pottery firing, and was stot used for heating or for cooking, 
‘There was good reason for this. In pre-Spanish times the pueblo dwell- 
ings were not provided with chimneys, the batchway im the roof serving 
the double purpose of entrance and smoke-hole, hence the use of coal, 
with its noxious fumes, would have been impracticable in such ill-venti- 
lated houses, but could readily have been employed out-doors, where pot- 
tery is always fired. So far as I am aware, no coal ashes have ever 
been found in the fire-pits of pueblo dwellings 

Tt is interesting also to note that no Coal clan exists among any of 
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the Pueblo tribes, but Firewood clans are to be found among the Hopi, 
San Juan, Santa Clara, and San Tidefonso Indians, and the Hano people- 
‘once had a Firewood clan also, F, W. Honor. 


Professor Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has wisely 
taken advantage of the facilities offered by the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St Louis, with its splendid ethnological collections and gath- 
rings of primitive peoples, by forming a Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
class in ethnology. The work of the class began on September 1. Stu= 
dents in the University of Chicago, desirous of receiving credit for the 
coune, presented their matriculation cards at the time of registering. 
Students from other institutions or outsiders, taking the course and. puss 
ing the examination, will be given a certificate to that effect. For the 
full course the fee was $12.00; for full work for one week, $5.00; for 
the exercises of one day, $1.00; for single exercises, 35 oF so cents, 
Following is a calendar of the lectures, visits, and demonstrations: 

CALENDAR OF Gi00 AND 19:00 ofcLotK LecruRES aKD 11:00 o'ctock VistTs 
‘AND DistonsrRAtions 
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‘The Department of Anthropology of the University of California, 
instituted in x01 in order to organize and cobrdinate the numerous 
archeological and ethnological researches supported in behalf of the 
University by Mrs Phabe A. Hearst, is under the direction of an execu- 
tive committee consisting of Prof. F. W. Putnam, chairman ; Prof, J. C. 
Merriam, secretary ; President Wheeler, and Mrs Hearst. The Depart 
ment is devoted primarily to research and the formation of a museum. 
“The courses of instruction which follow are offered chiefly ax training for 
anthropologists j in addition, public lectures on anthropological subjects 
are given from time to time. 

General Introduction to Anthropology: The Indians of California, 
Dr Kroeber, Athapascans of the Pacific Cowt, Mr P, E, Goddard. 
Geological History of Man, Assistant Professor Merriam, North Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Dr Kroeber. Experimental Phonetics, Mr Goddard. 
North American Languages, Dr Kroeber. North American Archeology, 
Dr Kroeber. ‘The History of Art in Greece, Dr Emerson. Seminary 
Exercises fn Classical Archeology, Dr Emerson. Advanced Work in 
Ethnology, Dr Kroeber, Advanced Work in Primitive Languages, Dr 
Kroeber, 

Full information will be furnished prospective anthropologists und 
others on application to the Secretary of the Department at Berkeley, 
California, 


Mn Vounay W. Fostex, of Chicago, who died suddenly in that city 
fon August 1sth, was a delegate from the United States to the Interna- 
tional Conference of American Republics held at the City of Mexico in 
1901-02, As hitherto announced in these pages, the Conference recom- 
mended the appointment of an International Archeological Commission, 
of which Mr Foster became a member on the part of the United States 
through appointment by the President, and later a representative on be- 
half of the government of Pent. 


Artie Cammupoe Maeno of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which adjourned August 24, the following grants 
were made for anthropological research: Age of stone circles, £40} 
Anthropometric investigations, £10; Excavations on Roman sites in 
Great Britain, £10; Excavations in Crete, £75 and unexpended bal- 
ance; Anthropometry of native Egyptian troops, £10; Glastonbury 
lake village, balance in hand ; Anthropological teaching, balance in hand, 

Dr Frrepaicu Rarzet, professor of geography in the University of 
Leipzig, who died August gth, will be remembered by students of Ameri- 
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‘can ethnology chiefly by his authorship of Po/éerkunde, frst published in 
1885-88, revised and reprinted in 1894-95, and translated into Eng 
lish by A. J. Butler and published under the title Zhe History of Man- 
kind in 1896-98, 

‘Tue mionrexrH session of the Congress of the Archeological and 
Historical Federation of Belgium was held at Mons, July 3o-August 6, 


Dk Groxe Tunestus, professor of anthropology at Breslau, has been 
appointed director of the Hamburg Museum of Ethnology, 


‘Tux Usivexsrry oF Fxetnera has conferred an honorary doctorate 
‘on the anthropologist, Otto Ammon of Karlsnihe, 
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PREHISTORIC CULTURE OF CUBA 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


Isrropuerion 


Although the eatly Spanish writers ascribed to Cuba a large 
aboriginal population, they recorded very little regarding racial dif- 
ferences of natives in different parts of the island, The majority, 
considering the inhabitants as homogencous in culture, paid little 
attention to variations in language or to diversity in mode of life, 
while later authors, who are few in number, have added little to 
earlier accounts, Archeological investigations, to which we must 
now look for more light on this subject, have thus fir been limited, 
and our museums are very poor in. prehistoric Cuban objects. Few 
specimens are known to have been found in the province of Pinar del 
Rio, or the western end of the island, and local collectors are 
unanimous in saying that all the aboriginal objects they possess came 
from the eastern extremity, This limitation is significant, especially 
when we consider that Yucatan, where the natives attained high 
culture, is such a short distance from the western end of Cuba, and 
that it was from the Cubans that the Spaniards first heard of the 
highly developed Indians of Mexico, The present paper, based on 
studies and collections made during a brief visit to Cuba in 1904, 
suggests an explanation for this paucity of prehistoric objects and 
the limitation of the localities from which those known have been 
obtained. 

A study of the available evidence, both documentary and arche- 
ological, shows that the aboriginal culture of Cuba differed in 
different parts of the island. Some of the inhabitants reached a 
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comparatively high degree of culture development, others were 
rude savages ; the former had polished stone implements and knew 
how to make the fertile soil yield their food supply, but the latter 
were naked cave-dwellers who gathered for food roots or tropical 
fruits that grow spontaneously in the rich soil of the island. “There 
were also fishermen, who subsisted on anatural supply of the prod- 
ucts of the sea when their habitat made it possible; contact with 
people of higher culture had raised them somewhat above the 
dwellers in the mountains to whom they were related. 

Columbus commented on the resemblance of the aborigines of 
Cuba to those of the Bahamas, regarding them the same in language 
and customs ; but this supposed identification was true only in a 
very general way. The diary of the first voyage of the discoverer, 
as found in the writings of Las Casas, affords no direct evidence of 
a more primitive race in Cuba, although it suggests the theory that 
such a people existed, 

Historians do not agree as to the first landfall of Columbus in 
Cuba, but no one doubts that it was somewhere on the northern 
shore of what is now Santiago province, At whatever point he 
landed, he found the natives living in houses, making use of ham- 
mocks of cotton and palm fibers, and possessing stone idols and 
carved wooden masks, Columbus learned from. them of a ruler, 
whom he called king, of a country to the south, which was rich in 
gold. Nothing is said in his diary of the natives to the west of the 
andiall, but he sailed westward a few leagues along the northem 
shore without finding people worthy of special mention, Later, 
turning back, he rounded Cape Maysi and examined a'section of the 
southern coast, but was not attracted farther toward the west. On 
this side of Cuba he again heard of the wealth of the Indians of the 
south. The implication is that the people of eastern Cuba knew 
the Haytians and recognized that their culture was superior to that 
of the western end of their own island. They held out no induce- 
ment to Columbus to extend his explorations westward, as we 
might suspect they would have done had there been a superior 
race in that end of the island, 

‘The great Genoese returned to Cuba on his second voyage, and 
explored the entire southern shore, Bernaldez, to whom we owe 
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an account of this visit, scarcely mentions the Indians in’ this part 
of the island, although he describes the Jamaicans in some detail, 
regarding them a highly developed race. Many native fishermen 
were seen along the shore, but they were evidently lower in develop- 
ment than the Jamaicans, whose canoes (according to Bernaldez) 
were painted, better made, and more Iuxtiriantly ornamented than 
those of the Cubans. 

Numerous references might be quoted from the writings of those 
iho followed Columbus, showing that the prehistoric customs and 
languages of the natives of the eastern and western ends of the 
island were not the same, In the judgment of many of the Span- 
ish conquerors, among whom Diego Velazquez may especially be 
mentioned, the natives of Cuba were more susceptible to Chris~ 
tianity than the other West Indians, but they say that this docility 
was not trie of all the Cubans, some being less tractable than 
others. The extreme western end of Cuba was said to have been 
inhabited by barbarous Indians similar to those living in Guacay- 
arima,! the province at the western end of Hayti. ‘The Spanish 
writers declare that these natives could not speak; by which is 
probably meant that their language was different from that of any 
other Indians of these islands. Bachiller y Morales says that the 
Guanahatebeyes (Guanacahibes), who lived in the interior of Cuba, 
were savages who did not treat with the other Indians. He adds 
that they lived in caves, which they left only to go fishing, and 
quotes from older writers* that there were other Indians called 
Zibimeyes, a tribe that included the inhabitants of theistands off the 
northern and southern coasts, called the Gardens of the King and 
Queen, who were enslaved by the other natives, 

‘According to La Torre? the Indians of Cuba form one of the 
natural groups of the Tainos and are generally known by the 
name Siboneyes. ‘They inhabit, he says, the whole island and have 
the same customs, although in certain parts of Cuba there are 
backward tribes, as the Guanacabibes of Cape San Antonio. The 


1.4 town on the inland of THinkdad, whieve ssrvivrs of the Taian stil Ure, fe 
called Arima, There le another Trinidad village calfed Neparima, 

"Cuba Primitiva, p 280. 
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original authority for these statements is found in the Muiioz Cole 
ection, and reads as follows :* 


‘Lo mismo. podri hacerse con los indios de los Jardines del Rey 
de Ja Reina, que son muchos islotes de indios que no suelen comer sino 
pescado solo. E estos se Jes duri menos trabajo, pues no estin acostum= 
Lbrados sino & pescar, 10 misino se entiende para unos indios al Cabo de 
Cubs, los cuales son salvajes que en ninguna cosa tratan con los de la 
Isla, ni tienen cass, sino estin en cuevas continuo, sino es euando salen 
4 pescar; Guanahatabeyes otros hay que se Maman. Cibuneyes, que los 
indios de la misma Isla tienen por servientes € casi son ansi todos los de 
fos jardines.? 

Diego Velazquez, the conqueror, wrote? to the King of Spain, 
in 1514, that there were two provinces in the western part of Cuba 
and that one of these was called Guaniquanico, the other Guana- 
hatabibes, ‘The latter was situated at the western extremity, where 
the natives lived as savages, having neither houses nor farms, sub 

ting on game captured in the mountains, or on turtles and fishes. 
Pedro Martir de Angleria says that the inhabitants of the Haytian 
province of Guacayarima, to which these Indians are said to have 
been allied, lived in caves and subsisted on forest fruits, 

Gomara* mentions the fact that the inhabitants of different parts 
of Cuba have different languages, and says that both men and 
women wear little clothing, He thus writes of a peculiar custom 
which they practised in their nuptials : 

«Si el Novio es Cacique todos los Caciques combidados duermen con 
Ja Novia, primero que no el ; ai mercador, los mercaderes ; i si labrador, 
¢l Senor 0 algun Sacerdote."* 





Hayrontcat 

‘The earliest contribution to the archeology of Cuiba we owe to 
Sr Andrés Poey, who in’ 1855 read before the Ametican Ethno» 
logical Society a paper entitled " Cuban Antiquities: A Brief De- 
scription of some Relics Found in the Island of Cuba." Although 
Brinton says this paper was not published in English, St J. Q. 

ol AY, ‘See sha Fever Naturale y Ciiisacion de Cubs, vol. 1, ps 142. 

$Decumente indie del Archon de Indian we x3, pps 34, 245 
* Hester chap. $y B48. 
“The Archeligy of Cubs, Actican Archoclognt, yo, 2, No, 10, October, 1898, 
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Garcia, in 1855, edited what he calls a Spanish translation of it in 
the fourth volume of his Revista de fa Habana. 

The figures accompanying this article include two stone images, 
a few clay heads copied from Charlevoix, ' and a stone pestle taken 
from Walton,* ‘The stone images are from Cuba, but the pestle 
and the clay heads came from Santo Domingo. The images more 
especially concern us in this article. One of these, called an idol, is 
made of a hard stone of reddish color, highly polished, with a head 
cut on one end, Poey believes it was originally covered with a 
varnish which has been worn off in exposed places, He is probably 
right in this conclusion, for remains of a resinous substance which 
once covered some of the three-pointed stone idols from Porto Rico 
still adhere to several specimens, ‘This so-called idol has the 
general form of a celt, although it differs in details from the 
ceremonial celts which have thus far been described as from 
the West Indies, It is now in the Archeological Museum at 
Madrid, There is no doubt that the other image, described and 
figured both by Poey and Ferrer, "is an idol, ‘The former likens its 
attitude to that of a dog resting on his hind pasts, the forelegs 
crossed over the abdominal region. This specimen is now in the 
University of Havana, to which institution it was presented by Ferrer, 

The form of this idol is different from that of idols from Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, but its technique indicates an equally 
high development in stone working. 

In a brief article of four pages, Brinton, “without aiming at 
completeness,"’ gives a review of the labors and results of students 
of the archeology of Cuba, He calls attention to some of the con- 
tributions of Poey, Ferrer, Garcia, Pi y Margall, and others, and 
shows that the archeology of Cuba ‘has not been wholly neglected 
by intelligent Cubans, although it is true that there has been little 





\LMiaoire det te Bipagnote ou de S. Domine, Pads, 1739- 
"Present State of the Spanish Colenice, Including « Particular Account of His- 
‘patela, London, 1810. Mr Walton finds in these pesttes evidences among the Haytians of 
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serious investigation of the remains.” He considers that’ the 
most promising localities for research would seem to be the extreme 
eastern and western provinces, Santiago and Pinar del Rio, In the 
caves of the latter we should, if anywhere, find traces of the Mayan 
culture." 

According to Brinton Sefior Garcia gives in ‘one of the num- 
bers of the Revista de /a Habana” an illustration of what is ealled 
a duchi, which is the common term in Cuba for the figures of stone 
or clay attributed to the aborigines, ‘This particular duchi was a 
stone ring, with eyes and ears of gold, and was supposed to have 
been the seat or throne of a chief, but probably was a stone 
collar, I have not been able to find this illustration in the Revista 
de la Habana, although T have examined and copied Garcia's two 
articles which he claims to be translations of Poey’s paper read be= 
fore the American Ethnolog cal Society, which T have not seen. 

Brinton's suggestion that this duchi was a stone collar does 
not appeal strongly to me, for the term duchi, duko, or dijo was 
given by the West Indians to native seats or stools in the form of 
animals with eyes and ears of gold.* 

According to Bachiller y Morales," D, Tomis Pio Betancourt, 
in his Historia de Puerto Principe, says that D, Pedro de Parrado y 
Pardo, ina book on the genealogy of families of Bayamo, written 
in 1775, gave the name divko to one of these seats, in possession of 
Dofia Concepcion Guerra, that formerly belonged to the Cacique of 
Bayamo, 

T am unaware that the following statement by Brinton* has 
ever been verified : “T have also learned," he writes, “of a locality, 
which T will not now further specify, in central Cuba, a river valley, 
along which, from time to time, one meets’ grim faces carved 
from the natural rock, and sometimes monolithic statues, the work 
of the aborigines and believed to represent the guardian spirits of 
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the river. This locality I hope to have visited by a competent per- 
son this winter.” A verification of these statements and a descrip- 
tion of these supposed “monolithic statues," with figures of the 
same, would be an important contribution to Cuban archeology. 
Tt would also be interesting to know whether the river valley where 
they are reputed to have been found was in the eastern or the 
western provinces of the island. 

At the Madrid session of the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, in 1881,' Sefior Rodriguez-Férrer read a paper in support of 
the theory that there was evidence of the existence, in prehistoric 
times, of Cuban aborigines different from those discovered by 
Columbus, ‘The thesis is defended mainly by facts drawn from 
crania found in eaves, but the two archeological specimens which 
he elsewhere describes and figures are also brought to the support 
ofthis theory, There is nothing to show that this cave people dif- 
fered in any respect from those to whom early writers allude as 
living in the central and western parts of the island. All the 
evidence appears to support the theory that some of the natives 
of Cuba lived in caves at the time of the discovery, and the conclu- 
sion is natural that they were the lineal descendants of the oldest 
race, which they resembled in bodily and cultural characters, 

Selior Rodrigues-Férrer, in his valuable work,* referring to the 
letter of Las Casas and to other evidence published in the Docusmentos 
Inédites del Archivo de Indias (vol. vt, p. 34), Points out certain dif- 
ferences in the culture of the natives in different parts of the istand, 
which are practically the same as those indicated by archeology. 

An important addition to our knowledge of Cuban archeology 
was made by Don Eusebio Jimenez," who in October, 1850, exca- 
vated some mounds in the central part of the eastern end of the 
istand, According to J. de J. Q. Garcia these important remains 
were found on the farm of D. Francisco Rodriguez, nearly five 
miles southwest of Moron, Various utensils and objects made 
‘of hard wood, stone, and bumt clay were recovered from these 
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mounds. The description which Garcia gives of the excavations 
leaves no doubt that these mounds, called cameys, were aboriginal 
‘burial places, and they suggest the existence in the neighborhood of 
one of those dance places called cercados de los Indios, or juegos de 
dla, which occur in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico, One of the 
best known of these aboriginal inclosures in Cuba is the so-called 
Pueblo Viejo, situated in the eastern end of the island, near Cape 
Maysi, Although this inclosure has been described by several 
writers, no one has yet called attention to its resemblance to. the 
dance inclosures of the neighboring islands. 

It is evident, from the contents of the numerous caves that have 
been excavated by Dr Montané and others in Santiago and Puerto 
Principe provinces, that cave men lived in those provinces after the 
introduction of a higher culture from the neighboring islands, 

Although there is considerable literature on the somatology of 
the Cuban Indians, especially on crania found in caves, a considera 
tion of this subject is foreign to the scope of the present article, 
which is devoted mainly to the consideration of evidences of the 
existence of a high anda low culture in Cuba at the time of its 
discovery. The crania found embedded in calcareous rock in caves 
near Cape Maysi and elsewhere on the castern end of the island 
have been amply described by anatomists, and are highly instruc 
tive in a consideration of the antiquity of man in Cuba, but I am 
not yet ready to express myself fully on their significance. The 
natural inference would be that these skulls support the theory of 
ancient cave man in Cuba, of whom the Guanahatabeyes were the 
survivors in the fieenth century; but West Indian caves were used 
as burial places after the discovery, and no one has yet satisfactorily 
shown any great difference in the crania embedded in rock from 
those found under usual conditions in the caves, * 

Dr Enrique Gomez Planos, in his valuable work on prehistoric 
Cuba,’ mentions several. caves on the island from which human 
remains and pottery have been taken, and gives an interesting ré- 
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sumé of Cuban archeology without adding much that is new to the 
subject. 

‘Another work containing considerable material on Cuban eth- 
nology is that of Bachiller y Morales,‘ a most valuable compila- 
tion, but very carelessly edited. It contains much information in 
regard to the aborigines of the Greater Antilles, but the title Cuba 
Primitiva is somewhat misleading, for while it contains chapters on 
the subject of primitive Cuba, the larger part of the book deals 
with Hayti and Porto Rico. 


Amcrizoroarcat, OnRCTS 

The distribution of polished stone objects in Cuba may be sid 
to confirm the historical accounts of a difference in culture between 
the inhabitants of the easter and those of the westem provinces. 
“Those of Santiago resemble objects from Hayti and Porto Rico, but 
no simitar implements are found in Pinar del Rio at the western end 
of the island. 

‘There are two collections of Indian objects in Havana which 
contain objects of interest to the archeologist. One of these, the 
smaller, is in the museum of the Academia de Ciencias, on Calle de 
Cuba; the other is in the university near Vedado, a suburb of 
the city. Both collections are under the directorship of Dr Luis 
Montané, who has conducted excavations in several caves of the 
island and has in preparation a memoir on the subject. The collec 
tion at the university is particularly rich in crania from caves, and 
contains several interesting objects, descriptions and figures of 
which have not been published. Dr Montané has kindly shown 
me many photographs and charts illustrating his ‘explorations, and 
has courteously permitted me to photograph some of the more 
striking objects, including a stone collar from Porto Rico.* The 
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majority of the archeological specimens came from the eastern end 
of the island and closely resemble in technique those from Porto 
Rico. Among the objects seen in these two collections are ten pet= 
aloid celts in the Academy museum and about double that number 
at the University. One of those in the latter collection has a stone 
handle like those obtained by me in 1903 in Santo Domingo, 
There is also a celt with a face cut on one side— evidently a cere- 
monial celt like one in Archbishop Merifio’s collection. This like 
Wise is a product of Tainan culture, as is the stone pestle with a 
well-fashioned head on the end of the handle, 

The three choicest specimens in Dr Montané’s collection are a 
wooden idol, a stone turtle, and a shell with a face cut on one side. 
The wooden idol has a perforation, as if for attachment to a staff; 
and may have been used in ceremonial dances like those of the 
Salivas and other Orinoco tribes described by Gumilla.’ The turtle 
of stone recalls one of wood collected by Ober in a cave in St 
Vincent in 1878 and now in the Smithsonian collection, but, unlike 
it, the latter is not perforated for attachment. An account of these 
objects in the University museum, with localities and figures, would 
increase our knowledge of the archeology of Cuba, 

In the Santiago museum were two idols made of coral rock, one 
of which, according to the label, is from Cueva de Boruga, near 
Baracoa, the other (plate xvitt, 2), which is smaller, from the Loma 
el Catuco, Gibara. The former was lent to Prof W J McGee, 
Ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, by 


from that of any West Indian ido! that I have ever seen. 
The smaller idol, also of coral rock, shows the septa of indi- 
vidual coral animals scattered over the surface, and has the form 
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of a pestle, the arms being obscurely indicated and the legs being 
replaced by a base upon which it stands. 

The idol figured in plate x1x, 2, is the same as that elsewhere 
mentioned as presented to the University museum by Sefior Ferrer 
and figured by him and by Sr Andrés Poey. 

The ceremonial celt figured in plate xix, 3, also in the Santiago 
muscum, hay a rude head cut on one end and arms carved in low 
relief on the sides, ‘This specimen is said to have been found at 
the Indian town of El Caney; it belongs to the same type as the 
ceremonial celt described and figured by Poey, Ferrer, and others. 
Its general character allies it to stone products ef the Tainan cul- 
ture of Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

‘The celts collected by me in Cuba have the same forms as 
those from the other West Indian islands, and are known to the 
country people by the same name, piedras de raye, or thunder-bolts. 
They are petaloid in form, smoothly polished, and without grooves 
for hafting. Asin Porto Rico, there is considerable folklore in Cuba 
connected with these implements, ‘Twenty petaloid celts were col- 
lected in the neighborhood of Santiago at El Cristo, El Caney, and 
the outskirts of the city. A few of these are figured in plate xx, 1. 

While in Santiago I purchased a small collection of Indian ob- 
jects from Nipe bay, on the northern coast of Cuba, which includes 
petaloid celts, fragments of pottery, a shell implement, and other ab- 
original objects. Among the last is a water-worn stone on which 
is cut in outline (more like « pictograph than in relief) a human 
face with mouth, eyes, and what might have been intended for a 
nose (plate xvitt, 1). The specimen is unique in form, and although 
not flattened on one side, in certain particulars it reminds one of 
the so-called stone masks of the ancient Porto Ricans, The chief 
characteristics of this outlined face are the oblique eyes and the three 
curved lines extending from their lower ends to the incised line 
which borders the face, Its use and significance are unknown to 
me, nor am I familiar with any similar specimen from the other 
‘West Indian islands. It will be observed that this and the following: 
specimens came from the eastern end of Cuba and can be referred 
to the Tainan culture. 

Incharacter the pottery from Cuba is practically the same as that 
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from Porto Rico, The collection made by me consists wholly of 
fragments of clay heads from bowls or vases. ‘The specimens figured 
in plate xx, 2, were obtained from Nipe bay on the northern coast, but 
T have seen almost identical fragments from Pueblo Viejo,’ the dance 
inclosure near Cape Maysi. 

The archeological evidences of a low culture stage in the west- 
€m provinces of Cuba are thus far negative, for no objects which 
can be ascribed without question to the aborigines, have yet been 
found in those parts, The known polished stone implements, idols, 
and like objects from Cuba resemble those characteristic of the 
Tainan culture, and are confined to the eastern end of Cuba, 

Naturalists have long recognized a marked difference in the fauna 
and flora of the two ends of Cuba. The prehistoric culture of these 
two localities was also different. 


Conctusions 

It appears from both historical and archeological evidences, 30 
far as now known, that the Tainan or Antillean culture which was 
found in eastern Cuba did not originate on that island, but was in= 
troduced from Porto Rico or Hayti, where it reached its highest dé- 
velopment. The germ of this culture came to both these islands 
from South America, but had grown into a highly specialized form 
in its insular home, There were minor differences in the different 
islands—Cuba, Jamaica, Santo Domingo, and Porto Rico—but 
these differences were all modifications of the polished-stone age, 

‘There was considerable likeness in culture between the inhable 
tants of the keys of Florida and those of the Cuban coast and the 
small adjacent islands, due either to early contact of thesé two 
Peoples or to migration from one to the other locality in limited 
numbers. The Indian villages of Carahate (near the site of the 
modem Cuban town of Sagua la Grande) and Sahaneque (near 
Remedios) were pile-dwellings,? not unlike those of the Tdians 
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now inhabiting the delta of the Orinoco and the shores of Lake 
Maracaibo in South America but these adaptive conditions do not 
necessarily show kinship, and more probably were of independent 
origin, The resemblances between Floridian and Cuban coast 
peoples were due to contact and interchange of culture, 

There were at least two distinct stages of culture in aboriginal 
Cuba, The natives in the first stage were savages with few arts, 
but those of the second stage were as highly developed as any of 
the West Indian aborigines. ‘The one was an archaic survival, the 
other an mtroduced culture which originated outside the island. 

The people of the first stage were survivors of the earliest in- 
habitants of the istand, but they have left little to the archeologist 
to indicate the status of their culture; nevertheless, it was evidently 
of avery low order. ‘The natives of the Cuban coast and of the n= 
‘merous small islands were fishermen. Their culture was higher than 
that of the others referred to, but the highest prehistoric culture 
‘was confined mainly to the eastern provinces, especially Santiago, 
and was apparently introduced from Hayti, where it reached'a high 
development, although even in the mountains of that island there 
were survivors of the savage, or lower, culture stage which pre~ 
dominated in western Cuba, 

The Caribs, who occupied the Lesser Antilles from Trinidad to 
Porto Rico, were the last of the several South American tribes 
which invaded the West Indies. This virile race at the time of the 
discovery had conquered and assimilated the original inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles and peopled them with a composite people. 
‘The evidence that the Caribs settled on the coast of Cuba is not de- 
cisive, They probably visited the island in their marauding expe- 
ditions, but they contributed little to the existing culture of Cuba or 
that of the neighboring peninsula of Florida. 

The Indians of Cuba, like those of Hayti, Porto Rico, and the 
Bahamas, were harassed by the Caribs from the Lesser Antilles, 
but it is yet an open question whether these marauders had. settled 
in any considerable numbers on the island at the time of the dis 
covery. The inhabitants of the extreme eastern end of Cuba, like the 
Ciguayos, who occupied the region from Puerto Plata to Higuey, 
from exposure to the inroads of the Caribs had become more war- 
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like than the othier people of Cuba, but this does not necessarily 
mean that they were Caribs, as some writers appear to. believe. 
The discovery of flattened skulls in caves near Cape Maysi, and 
their identity in this respect with deformed Carib crania from 
Guadeloupe, does not prove identity of race. According to Dr 
Carlos de la Torre,' the explorations of Sr Miguel Rodriguez~ 
Férrer, Valdés Dominguez, Montané, and himself tend to’ confirm 
the opinion of Rafinesque that the Caribs had settled south of 
Baracoa, but the evidence presented in. support of this theory is not 
conclusive. 

‘The original colonization and prehistoric culture of Cuba must 
comprehend three different conditions of aboriginal life, practically 
three different peoples, viz, the primitive cave dwellers of the central 
region and western extremity of the island ; the fishermen living in 
pile dwellings in some places; and the Tainans having the true 
Antillean stone-age culture, The derivation of the last-mentioned 
culture from Hayti and Porto Rico is reasonably certain, The con- 
nection of the coast fishermen of Cuba with the shell-heap and the 
key population of Florida was intimate, but it is still undetermined 
which was derived from the other, 

The origin of the cave dwellers and of the rude savage race of 
Cuba is the most difficult of all to determine, Their ancestors were 
the first colonists of the island, but we know little of their language, 
arts, names, and customs, and lack a basis for comparing them with 
peoples of North America or South America, It is probable that 
these people were lineal descendants of those whose semi-fossil 
skeletons found in caves have excited so much interest. No evi- 
dence has yet becn presented to prove that this race had van- 
ished when Cuba was discovered by Columbus, 
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THE CROSS OF CARABUCO IN BOLIVIA' 
By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


Eanty Rerexences to rte Cross 

In regard to the subject indicated in the above title, my pur- 
pose, rather than to present conclusions, is to place on record all 
known information on this topic as an incentive to more complete 
investigation. 

When at the village of Carabuco, in 1807, we of course visited 
its highly interesting church and saw the enigmatical wooden cross 
that has been known for more than three centuries, the history 
of which fs curiously connected with Indian lore. Carabuco is a 
village of Aymara Indians, situated on the eastem shore of Lake 
Titicaca, Bolivia, three days’ joumey north of La Paz. It is an 
old village, for it was mentioned as early as 1573 as having ex- 
isted before the conquest. In 151 it had 722 tributary Indians, 
which number of course included the entire district. The cross is 
so placed that it would be impossible to examine it unless taken out 
of the frame, which would hardly be permitted by the natives. 
The Indians attach to the relic the same superstitious importance 
‘as to images, and perhaps more, because they regard it as confir- 
matory of some of their ancient lore. It were well not to lose sight 
of this, 

‘What we could see is a rougi wooden cross, the stem of which 
is about three feet long, made of a peeled branch apparently about 
four inches in diameter, It was impossible to determine, without 
closer examination, how it had been cut, The arms are of similar 
wood. Two clumsy copper nails are driven into the stem and a 
copper ting surrounds it, ‘The cross is not complete, a thitd nail 
having being taken to Spain and part of the wood being in the 
cathedral at Sucre, the former capital of Bolivia, (See note x at 
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the close of the paper.) Originally the cross may have been about 
six feet long. ‘The wood is said not to have been polished, but before 
the cross was placed under glass it had become customary to take 
away chips or splinters as relics (2), so that it has been disfigured 
rather than improved, and its size somewhat diminished. In addi 
tion to the cross, the church contains four large and very primitive 
paintings in which traditionary and legendary details connected with 
the cross are represented (3). 

‘The carliest known information concerning this singular relic 
dates from the latter half of the sixteenth century, Simon Perez de 
Torres, the Spanish traveler, who was in South America a few years 
before the close of that century, visited Carabuco, and in his Dise 
curso states that in that “city of Indians” there is a cross which 
“we found when we arrived in that land, that was thrown into the 
lake, without it being known who had made it. Now they tale 
away much wood from it and [still] there is never any lacking." (4) 
Cristoval de Jaque de los Rios de Mancaned, another Spanish trav- 
cler, who arrived at Lima in 1600 and wrote an account of his 
Journey six years later, speaks of Carabuco as follows : 

"North of this lake [Titicaca] are the flats {plaine) of Guarina, and 
on ita shores, Carabuco, Where one sees a cross which, according to tra: 
dition of the Indians, has been brought there by one of the apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and planted by him on the top of a mountain, 
On the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians, noticing that they every- 
where erected crosses as tokens of their domination, vainly endeavored t0 
Gestroy that one. ‘They threw it afterward into the lake, but, all 
they fastened to it) many stones, it always floated on the surface. 
Spaniards, being informed of this miracle by an Indian who doubtless 
expected a gratification, pulled the cross out of the lake and it.at 
Catabuco ina chapel which D: Alonzo Ramires de Segura, then Bishop 
fF Cuzco, had constructed there," (5) 

To the accounts of these secular authors must be added the 
testimony of an Indian, Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti Yamqui Sal- 
camayhua, who wrote on the antiquities of Peru probably about 1613, 
Saleamayhua relates, as will later be seen, the travels and actions 
of a white man who is said to have appeared in the Peruvian high- 
lands long before the Spaniards, and to whom he gives the name of 
Tunapa, Tonapa, and Ttonapa. OF him he states (I fallow the 
text almost literally) : 
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*hisman, they say, that going about preaching, he came to the Andes 
of Caravaya and in her made a cross very large, and carried them on his 
shoulders, until he put them on a height of Carapucu, where he preached 
to them in loud voices, shedding tears."” (6) 

Tn 1621 we meet, so far as T have yet found, the earliest notice 
of the cross by a member of the clergy, the Augustine monk 
Alonzo Ramos, on whose ‘history of Copacavana subsequent Au- 
gustines, from the Copacavana convent of that order, based their 
accounts, After referring to the tale of a white man corresponding 
to the Tonapa mentioned, and to the cross he is said to have carried, 
Ramios continues as follows : 

“The Indiang attempted to burn it [the crow], and not succeeding 
asl ase te ibe hes (etenabied ax aan ies one thowsan 
ive hundred years. On a day of Corpus [Cor the Urinsayas, 
quarreling. with the yeni (Ms pel ot other, and the Anan- 
sayas told the Urinsayas, that they were Immoral [vicious], sorcerers, 
and that thelr forefathers had stoned a Saint, attempting to burn a 
cross he carried with him, and that they kept it [the cross) concealed, 
not wishing to show It, ‘This being overheard by some boys, they told 
it to Father Sarmiento, who was curate, He discovered the cross in 
three pieces and a copper-plate [leaf] with which the crass was bound 
ire), With the crom were fund only two nally. ‘The Lord De 

lonzo Ramirer de Vergara, Bishop of Charcas, had new excavations 
made and found the third all and took it, and at his death the Licen- 
tiate Alonso Maldonado, President of the Audiencix [of La Plata or 
Charcax], inherited {t and took it to Spain, When. the bisboprics were 
divided, they [also] divided the cross, sawing it in twain, and making 
two of it, one [of which] remained at Carabuco and the other is at:the 
Cathedral of La Plata [Sucre]."" (8) 

I would advert that the above is a translation of the original 
text of Ramos, which ia somewhat at variance with that of the two 
fepublications by the late Father Rafael Sans; one dated 1860, the 
other 1886, ‘The feast celebrated hy the Indians was.a double one. 
Ostensibly it was Corpus Christi, but it coincided with one of their 
ancient festivals, It is well to note, what Ramos affirms, that Bish- 
‘op Ramirez de Vergara investigated the matter seriously and be- 
came satisfied of the authenticity of the find. Thereupon he caused 
the cross to be placed in a proper manner, as it had hitherto been 
kept in a chapel where many splinters of the wood were cut off and 
carried away (9). 

Bishop Ramirez de Vergara occupied the episcopal see of Char- 
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‘cas from the last decade of the sixteenth to the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. From that period there are other data concern- 
ing the cross of Carabuco ; these are from Ramos, and his modern 
editor, Sans, Ramos says : 


“Not very far from Carabuco are found three stones of triangular 
shape, where the Indians say they tied the Saint and gave him many 
strokes with the intention of killing him. About the year 1600 4 co7~ 
regidor, desirous of having the matter of this mysterious man cleared up, 
‘caused 'to appear before him a eacique of Carabuco named Fernando, 
who, from his appearance and the statements of such as knew him, was 
judged to bea man of 120 years, and [being] brought to the village of 
‘Ancoraymes he was commanded [Iit, it was commanded to himn] to de- 
clare ali he had heard from his ancestors touching the Saint and his cross. 
‘And [he] declared having heard that many years before Christians came 
to these parts had been seen aman of tall stature, white and light-com- 
plexioned, dreseed almost like they, who preached in a loud voice that 
they should worship a single God, condemning [reprehending] vices, and 
that with some Indians that followed him he brought a cross, of which 
the fiend was afraid, [so] that he incited them to kill him, and that by 
-not doing it they would suffer in their matters, he withholding from giv- 
ing his oracles, and that therefore they tied him to some stones and beat 
im emelly. “During which torture (be added, having heard from his 
relatives) handsome birds came down to stay with him, which he now 
judges were angels sent by God to console him, ‘That it was also believed 
to be certain that the Saint carried with him a small casket which, accord- 
ing to some notices, was concealed in one of the heights of Carabuico, 
‘and that the Indians leaving the Saint tied, birds came down to untie hitn, 
and he spreading his mantle on the waters, entered the lake, going toward 

wana. and passing through a ¢evorad [clump of tall reeds), Jeft a 
path which the Indians worship to this day} for they say that the reed 
of this channel is very sweet to the taste and useful agninst disease. In 
their language they call it paguina or sehepo. ‘This relation was given t0 
the author by Diego Nutez de Raya, x man of age, companion and secre- 
tary to various visitors. Alder sit pencs illum." (10) 


‘The other tale is of the year 1599, and was related to Cristabal 
Mufioz Cebada by an “aged Indian." It is silent on the subject 
of the cross, but speaks of the Saint and his eruel torture at Cara- 
buco. I shall refer to this story farther on (x2). 

The tale of the finding of the cross, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, is doubtless true, That it was not discovered before 
is easily explained. The eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, on which 
Carabuco is situated, south of the present Peruvian frontier, was o¢= 
cupied by Spaniards at a comparatively late date. “The Dominicans 
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were the first to establish missions on the shores of the lake, but 
on the western shores only ; here they were maintained until 1569, 
when they were taken away from the Dominicans and turned over 
to the secular clergy (12), Father Sarmiento, in whose time it is 
stated the cross was discovered, was secular priest. This may lead 
to the inference that the finding of the cross.occurred after. 1569 
—between that year and 1599. The tale of the find is authentic 
beyond doubt, nor can we regard as inventions the statements that 
the Indians knew of the existence of the cross. That the story 
leaked outon the occasion of an Indian feast, while the Indians were 
intoxicated, is highly probable (x3). It is when the Aymari is 
drunk, of, rather, when in the early stages of inebricty, that he be- 
comes communicative, ARerward he is cither hostile or stupid. 
The two clusters (Hanansaya and Hurinsaya) are a well known 
feature, The fact that the place where the cross was unearthed 
is pointed out to-day signifies but little in the case of a sd-called 
“pious fraud." 

‘Two objections to these carly statements arise: ‘The version 
of the two laymen, Perer de la Torre and Jaque, conflicts with 
the ecclesiastical version in regard to the locality of the find. The 
former states that it was i the lake, the latter that it was wear it, 
But this contradiction is only apparent. If the site pointed out 
to-day is the one where the cross was discovered, it is. so close to 
the shore that an overflow might have covered it temporarily at 
any time, It is not likely to have remained in the water, as inti- 
mated by Jaque, who, by the way, does not scem to have visited 
Carabuco but wrote from information obtained elsewhere in Bo- 
livia (x4). 

More important is the objection, that none of the Jesuits of the 
period, who were special, indeed official, investigators of Indian 
idolatries and antiquities, makes, so faras I know, any mention of the 
cross of Carabuco. Neither Acosta (15), nor Oliva (16), nor Cobo 
(27), nor the anonymous contradictor of Polo de Ondegarso (18), 
makes allusion to it, possibly because they may have regarded it as 
spurious, although it should not be overlooked that Cobo scarcely 
mentions any place on the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, while 
Acosta left Peru about the time the cross is reputed to have been 
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discovered, or shortly afterward (19). The great fame which the 
image of the Virgin of Copacavana acquired in Bolivia immediately 
after 1582 (20) diverted the attention of both the clergy: and the 
people from 2 curious find in a remote village of one of the least 
frequented parishes. The secular clergy and the Augustines were 
the only ones who were in contact with the eastern shores of Titicaca 
and who paid attention to what happened there—these, together 
with such laymen as lived on or visited the shores officially or 
‘casually, and the Indians. It is plain that the origin of the cross is 
connected with Jndian lore purporting to be primitive, in the sense 
that it antedates Spanish colonization, 

The finding of the cross took place about half 4 century subse- 
‘quent to the first arrival of Spaniards in the Titicaca basin (2x). It 
might be that in the course of these ity years, or thereabouts, xomé 
missionary strayed to the eastern side of the lake and became a vie 
tim of his zeal at the hands of the Aymara; but if such were the 
case it would be known. It is also possible that, in the course of 
the same half century, the cross was intentionally buried for the 
purpose of creating afterward, by rediscovery, the impression of a 
miracle. 1 do not wish to be understood as supporting such a 
theory, but it would be only human if such had been done, and with 
sincerely pious intent. But how about the Indian story? It'is 
possible that the person or persons who buried the cross invented 
the story also, and attempted to impress it on the minds of the In- 
dians (22) ; but it is not likely that the Aymara would have framed 
it in order to ingratiate themselves with the whites, since it souinda 
hardly advantageous to their ancestors. It may yet be shown that 
the cross of Carabuco does not antedate the fourth or the fifth de= 
cade of the sixteenth century; at present it is an enigma, and it be- 
somes even more enigmatic through other tales of which I shall 
give an account. 

‘Tur Story or “Jax Rumo"* 

While at Pelechuco we resided for several weeks at the hacienda 
of Keira, where the owner had gathered a number of Quichua as 
well as Aymari Indians from various parts of Bolivia and Pert 
Among them was an Indian from Azingaro, in the northern section 
‘of Titicaca basin, hence a Peruvian Quichwa, ‘This man related to 
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us, as a-well-known tale, the story of Juan Rubio. The name sig- 
nifies “Blond or Fair John,” and is of course Spanish. Of this 
individual it is told that during the time of the “Chullpas”” (hence 
before the fifteenth century, in the ““ dark times") he came from the 
cast, announcing to the Chullpas the proximate appearance of the 
sun. He went westward, and nothing is known of his fate. Near 
Sicasica this tale was repeated to us in almost identical words, and 
we also learned that many of the mestizos and even of the white in- 
habitants knew of it. 

An Indian tale about a. person or persons is always suspicious. 
Unless he has at command pictorial signs for recording them, the 
Indian seldom remembers dates, even approximately, and events 
sometimes appear ancient to him soon after their occurrence. There- 
fore, persons easily become mythical and such myths are readily 
regarded as “ancient historic tradition, although comparatively 
recent ; hence it is not easy to guard against errors arising from 
such asource. Only tales preserved by native religious organi- 
zations embody definite tradition, and even when the shamans can 
be induced to tell them, they sometimes adapt the stories to what 
they suspect to be the design or taste of the white interlocutor. 
‘The shaman does this as much to flatter him as to conceal the truth. 
Herein lies the greatest depreciation in the value of traditions 
carefully and honestly collected during early Spanish occupancy. 
It is exceedingly difficult to separate the grain of the primitive from 
a husk which the Indian informant may have intentionally wrapped 
around it. The danger lessens as we near the time of first contact, 
yet even then a wish to ingratiate themselves with the new masters. 
may have induced the Indians to color, hence to distort, much of 
what was original. 

With these preliminary observations I tum to a series of tales 
related by the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia to the Spaniards at an 
early day, and which are connected with the subject of the cross of 
Carabuco and the story of Juan Rubio. These tales, in the main, 
were told within fewer than twenty years after the first landing of 
Pizarro, 
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‘Tus Traprrions avovr ToxArA 

Ina previous number of this journal I have presented Indian 
lore concerning early times of the Island of Titicaca and have had 
‘sccasion to refer to myths in which a personage called Viracocha 
(forthe sake of brevity) plays an important part. In the same con- 
nection there appears another mysterious individual, Tonapa, who 
manifestly is the same as Juan Rubio and the bearer of the cross of 
Carabuco, While Viracocha is endowed, by Indian lore, with crea~ 
tive power (although otherwise a human being), Tonapa is repre- 
sented as a teacher, to whom miracles are also attributed, 

1 find the earliest mention of Tonapa in a fragment of the book 
written by Juan de Betanzos and concluded at Cuzco in 1351, 
Betanzos is probably the most trustworthy reporter on the: subject, 
and of that period, as yet known, although he is not to be relied 
on implicitly. Betanzos says : 

“ And asking the Indians what figure [appearance] had the Viracocha 
when thus the ancients saw him, from what they had notice [heard] of 
them, and they said to me he was x tall man and wore a white dress that 
went as low as his feet, and this garment he had girded ; and. that he 
wore the hair short and a crown [tonsure] made on the head after 
the manner of the priests; and that he went barcheaded and had in 
his hands « certain object that now appears to them, to-day, like the 
bbreviaries which clergymen carry in their hands. And this is the in 
formation I got of it, according as the Indians told me, And 1 asked 
them how that person was called in the place of which that stone 
‘was set, and [they] told me he is called Con ‘Tici Viracocha Pachay 
chachic, which is to say in their language, God Maker of the World," 
(23) 

‘The name Tonapa is not mentioned by Betanzos, but from what 
follows it may be the same personage. He goes on to state that 
this man went to Cuzco and thence to the sea, which he reached at 
Puerto Viejo, in Ecuador, where “he came together with his people 
whom he had sent before him in the manner already told, where, 
as they met, he went out to sea with them, from which they say 
that he and his people moyed on the water as if they walked on 
land." (24) The career of this mythical being began, according to 
Betanzos, at Tiahwanaco (25), 

Some “myths of observation" are discernible. The white 
dress, the tonsure, and the book suspiciously recall. the appearance 
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of a Dominican monk (26), But the entire story could not well have 
been concocted for the occasion, for while the part of it here told is 
from the vicinity of Sicuani, not far from Cuzco (27), the remainder 
is manifestly from the Bolivian or Peruvian Aymara, that is, from 
another linguistic stock (28), There is, of course, no allusion to 
Carabuco, which village was not thought of at the time, 

Pedro de Cieza, a contemporary of Betanzos, relates substan- 
tially the same story about Viracocha, calling him besides, Tuapaca 
and Amauan, which names he states are given to him in the Collao, 
that is, among the Aymari (29). ‘That these are names, or titles, 
applied to Tonapa will appear from other sources, 

In the first part of his chronicle Cieza mentions another tradi- 
tion about white men that recalls the disciples attributed to Vira 
cocha and Tonapa, The tale was related to him, in the district of 
Huamanga in Peru, in connection with some interesting ruins along 
the Rio Vinaque, “Inquiring of the Indians living there who 
made those ancient remains, they answer that other people, bearded 
and white like ourselves, who, a long time before the Incas ruled, 
[they] say came to these parts and took up their abode there" (30). 
As Cieza reports the same story about the ruins of Tiahuanaco (32), 
the origin of the tale appears suspicious, The aborigines may have 
wished to pay a compliment to their visitors, whom they certainly 
dreaded, by ascribing the buildings to white men. 

‘The notice about white men having occupied some of the islands 
in Lake Titicaca, also given by Cieza, has no connection with 
‘Tonapa (32). 

L forbear repeating the statement of Cristoval de Molina, who 
fathered Indian lore at Cuzco about 1570. It is the Viracocha 
story without mention of Tonapa (33)- 

Miguel Cabello Balboa, who went to Peru in 1566, asserts that 
he found a tradition among the Indians of Peru and Chile to the 
effect that at some remote period white men like priests visited 
those countries (34). 

Not long after the time of Betanzos and Cieza the missions of 
the Augustines were established in Huamachuco, east of Trujillo 
and north of Lima, in Peru (35). In. their first report on these 
missions they say: 
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“Above we have made mention of how, when Ataguju created his 
servants Sugad-cabra and Ucioz-gabrad, he [made] jointly with them 
Guamansuri ; since the devil imagines, and the Indians are convinced of 
is, that Ataguju sent fom heaven the Said Guamansuri to the world, and 
he came to the world in the province of Guamachuco, since there he had 
to begin, and when he came he found in it Christians, who in the lan- 
guage of Guamachuco are called Guachemines, and he went very poor 
‘lamang them," (36) 

Further on they state: 

And the Indians say that that Viracocka * wanted to make them 
Christians, and they drove him out of the land." (37) 

‘The last relates to a stone statue, in the Collao(Aymara country), 
said to represent a man with a tonsured head, This they report 
from hearsay (38), but it shows that the Tonapa or Viracocha tale 
‘was well known in Peru and Bolivia about thirty years after the 
conquest. 

‘The Indian Salcamayhua had at his disposal folktales of the 
Quichua as well as of the Aymara (39), and he is more explicit than 
any other author concerning Tonapa, He identifies him with the 
Viracocha of Betanzos, Cieza, and the Augustines by calling him 
“Tonapa or Tarapaca Viracochanpachayachicachan or Pacchacan,” 
ete. (40) He describes him as 

snee yet mam bearded, of aide le and th og Dal ad 
rather long shirts. And [they] say was nd the age of » 
bad gray al wes ininy sao beat wi hh Clee tar ea oc 
taught the natives with great love, calling them all sons and daughters, 


‘the whom was not listened to nor followed by the natives, and when [he 
went] through all the provinces have made (sic) miracles, and wie 
‘ones,"" ete. (41) 


‘The adventures of this personage as related by Saleamayhua 
may be condensed as follows: 

Tonapa came to Peru from parts unknown and appeared at 
Apotampo, which place Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada identi- 
fics with Paccaritambo. (42) He traveled preaching through. the 
whole of Collasuyn. Of these preachings "the modern old men 
of the time of my father Don Diego Felipe are wont to say that it 
was almost the law of God, chiefly the seven precepts [he evidently 
alludes to the seven sacraments], they: lacked only the name of God 
our Lord and of His Son Jesus Christ; this is public and notorious 
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among the old men and the punishment for those who broke them 
was severe” (43) After visiting various villages of the Collao, he 
went to the Andes of Carabaya and there (as already stated) cut-a 
large cross which he himself carried to Carabuco, About events 
there it is stated: “And init a daughter of a cacique of that proy- 
ince, they say, had water thrown on her head, and the Indians see~ 
ing it, understood that [she or he] were washing the head, and 
[they] cut the hair after that Tunapa had been safely imprisoned, 
close to the great lagoon of Carapuco. . . . They say that 
at daybreak entered, where Tuhapa was confined, a handsome 
youth, and had said them [i. e., to him], “Be not sad that now 
T come to call thee in the name of the matron who is expecting 
thee alone, the which is for to go to the place of delight,’ And 
saying this they say that, touching with his fingers the bonds that 
were fastened to the four arms, hands, and fect; and in it they 
say that were many guards, because the said Tunapa was now sen- 
tenced to cruel death, As T say, that at the break of day as 
at the fifth hour of the morning, entered the lagoon jointly with 
the said youth, spreading on the water of the lagoon the mantle he 
wore, which mantle served in place of a raft, etc." (44) After his 
‘escape from Carabuco, Tonapa remained for some time “on a rock 
called Titicaca" (45), and then went by Tiquina to Tiahuanaco 
where he found Indians dancing and drinking, He preached to 
them, but they would not listen : so he converted them into stones, 
which stones (statues) “are visible to-day,” (46) Tonapa then 
descended the Chacamarca river (desagwadere) to the ocean, and it 
is believed he went around by the straits (47). 

Later on Salcamayhua refers to Tonapa again, saying that it was 
an Inca custom to obtain water from the rock on Titicaca, on which 
he had been sitting, and to have it brought to Cuzco to baptize 
children (48), and that the war-chief Capac Yupanqui was told by 
chiefs of Asillo and Hururu how, in ancient times, there appeared 
“a poor, thin, old man, bearded and with hair like those of women, 
and long shirt, and a great advisor in. public matters of all the re- 
public, and that he [the Inca] said to them the man was called 
Tionapa Vikinguira, who they say spoke the language of the coun- 
try better [than they], and had banished all the idols, images 
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of the demons Happifufts to the snowy mountains, where men 
never reach, which are Llogues or Quenamaris." (49) He adds that 
there were traces of Tonapa also having been among the Huancas 
and Chinchaysuyos, according to the Indians from those parts (50). 
He further alludes to a little house on the road from Cuzco to 
Jauja, and to two stones, near by, into which Tonapa had changed a 
female fetish and an Indian on account of some immoral act. He 
likewise speaks of similar traces, in the shape of stones, not far from 
Pachacamae (51), 

Ramos was a contemporary of Salcamayhua. ‘The latter lived 
in the vicinity of the Cuzco range, while Ramos was stationed on 
the southwestern shore of Lake Titicaca, among the Aymari, Tn 
addition to the passages previously quoted from Ramos, I would 
call attention to the following account of the Sicasica story, to which. 
allusion has already been made, and of which we were also told in. 
the neighborhood of that village : 


«So it is that in the year 1599 D+ Cristobal Muifloe Cebada informed 
hime of an aged Tad, who declared to know it from his ancestor, 
who held it as well established, that to the district of Sicasica there had 
gone a man of venerable appearance, tall of stature, with long beard, 
white and fair; who preached law like that which the Christians have 
now, proving his doctrine by miracles, and he much exerted himself to 
persuade the Indians to erect a chapel to the veritable God, In order to 
do it they gathered much ichu, or grass, in which the Saint was wont to 
sleep. But one night the fiend appeared, reproaching them terribly with 
the facility with which they had believed foreign stroller Lestentes], 
commanding them to'stay the work and set fire to the straw. 

Indians did 90, and the éehu burning with full force, the Saint came out 
Of the fire step by step without excitement, nor lesion of any kind, to the 
great dismay of the barbarians, who forthwith remained very much con 
fived and repentant. ‘The Indian further said, that after this miracle the 
preacher went with some Indians to other hamlets and dispelled with his 
Prayers a terrible tempest. But not even these prodigies prevented the 
hatives from abhorring him for his zeal in condemning their lubricity, 
and having converted only six, he took them with him to Carabiuco, 
where they mattyrized them, ‘The Saint charged them with their eruelty 
{to his disciples, whereupon, tying his hands and feet, they fastened him 
ok AeA WHE Hey hr on the lake, and that tien they saw a most 
huandsome lady who, placed on the raft, guided its course. ‘Surprised at 
this wonder and desirous of secing its'end, they: followed her in their 
‘own craft and saw that the Saint and the Lady passed the desaguadero, 
and were never seen any more, And furthermore, it was a tradition 
‘muich received [eutrent] atoong the aborigines, that on aniother occasion 
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the holy missionary crossed the lagoon and went to Puno, where he 
preached to the people whom he found gathered in a great celebration, 
‘There he was several days in a cave, that to this day is called the Cave 
of the Saint. At Carabuco he had, close to his hut, a spring, worshiped 
by the inhabitants for its marvelous effects. ‘This is what that Indian and 
others of his companions deposed, assuring that thus they had received 
it from their elders."” (52) 

I forbear alluding to the interpretations given to these various 
tales, as they have nothing to do with my purpose. The antiquity 
of the cross is established as far back as the last decades of the six- 
teenth century, and the manner in which it came to be discovered 
seems also fairly proven, That which preceded the find rests on 
Indian statements, the possible precolumbian origin of which is the 
only question at issue, The story of the cross alone would scarcely 
deserve notice, although a burial thereof for purposes of deception 
is far from being proven as yet. But it stands in direct relation toa 
tale heard from the Indians at a very early day and given by them 
as a tradition from primitive times, 

There appears a certain probability that the Viracocha of Be~ 
tanzos and Ciezais the Tonapa of Salcamayhua and of Ramos (53). 
Vira in Quichua signifies tallow, or fat ; cocka, as is well known, 
means a lake, or the sea—any considerable sheet of water (54). 
From the fact that tallow or fat is lighter than water, the meaning 
of vira has been interpreted, in early statements concerning the 
mythical personage, as “ froth,” or “foam.” ‘This interpretation is 
entirely gratuitous, ‘The Quichua call froth posoeca, and the Aymara 
‘Aupoco (§§); there are therefore well established terms, in both 
languages, distinct from vira, This explanation of fat, or tallow, 
as foam, is first met in Cieza's chronicles, and it is found also in 
Zarate soon afterward (56), It is difficult to understand how (the 
etymology of the term Viracacha being known) Betanzos could 
translate Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic as ‘* God, Creator of 
the World.” While the word Viracocha seems to be Quichua and 
may have passed therefrom into the Aymari, I cannot find Tonapa 
in either of the two languages, At all events, Viracocka desig- 
nates something that will not sink, but floats on the surface of water, 
‘On this account it may be pertinent to ask, Might this bear any re- 
lation to the tale of Tonapa floating on the waters of Lake Titicaca ? 
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Until now I have purposely not quoted another seventeenth 
century author, Fray Antonio de la Calancha, who copies Ramos 
in regard to Copacavana and the islands of the lake, but concern= 
ing the Viracocha story he follows a much earlier authority, the 
Licentiate Polo de Ondegardo, who went to Peru prior to 1544.and 
wrote his various treatises and memoirs between 1§so.and 1575 (57). 
Calancha says : 

"The one they called Tunupa, which signifies great wizard, 
Jord (58), and creator, and the other, ‘Taapac, means the son of the 
creator,” For this he makes acknowledgment to Ramos, denying 
that Tunupa was identical with the Viracocha (59), He then goes 
on to relate Tunupa's travels, starting from Brazil, going thence 
through southern Bolivia, where he finds traces (60), and makes 
him wander over a great portion of South America, But Cal- 
ancha also states that the second of the two mysterious travelers 
(Tnapac) was the one more spoken of in Bolivia (6x), ‘The death 
of Taapac is attributed by him to the Indians on the shores of Titi- 
caca, where, he says, the Jody was placed on a balsa— 

“ ene i s 

tale st urged wit we voc aces ak aaa 
awe thowe who had killed him without pity. . . . ‘The balsa with the ri 
treasure [the corpse of Taapac] arrived on the beach of Cachamarca 
where now is the desapuautero, It is well established in the traditions of 
the Indians that the sme balsa, breaking through the ground, opened 
the detaguadere (Ut. outflow], for it never had any, and since that time 
isrunning, and on the waters to which it there traced the way, the holy 
body went as far as the village of the Aullagas, many leagues away from 
Chucuito and Titicaca, toward the coast of Atica and Chile," etc. (62). 

Teis certain that, from scarcely two decades after the conquest 
until the century later, those writers — clergymen, Spanish civil offi= 
cers, soldiers, and travelers —who made it a special task to repott 
Tndian traditions, claim unanimously that Viracocha and Tonapa lore 
is of primitive Indian origin, ‘To this there are, as stated, serious 
objections, and much has been added to it in course of time : still, 
as hitherto said, the tradition is so widespread that an invention of 
the whole within twenty years after the conquest for the purpose of 
Matteting the Christians is hardly admissible. Again, the supposed 
martyrdom of Tonapa would not have been much to the credit of 
the Indians, although it might have been invented by Indians, 
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already christianized, in order to cast a-slur.on those who were still 
recalcitrant. 

L submit these data without expressing an opition. If further 
investigation should show the tales to be spurious, it will free ancient 
Peruvian history of a serious obstruction and present the value of 
Indian traditions in « new light. On the other hand, should the 
story prove to be both authentic and primitive, which can be de~ 
termined only by further investigation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
an important gain to knowledge of precolumbian times in America 
will accrue, 

As in the case of myths and traditions concerning the island of 
Titicaca, no conclusion, either negative or affirmative, can be reached 
at present. Among the desiderata to be obtained are 

1, Additional documentary evidence touching the Carabuco 
cross, 

2. A minute examination of the eross, of its wood and work- 
manship, and of the copper nails and band, 

3. Investigations among the Indians of Carabuco and vicinity ax 
to recollections in regard to the origin and discovery of the relic. 

4. Researches among the Indians, both Quichua and Aymari, 
concerning the Viracocha and ‘Tonapa tales. 

5. Study of hitherto neglected documents, weitten and printed, 
for possible new information. The research may not reveal any- 
thing that is new, but in this, asin any other investigation, negative 
testimony: would be as important as the positive. 


Noris 

1, Ramos, Historia sde Copacabana (edition of 1860, part 1, cap. 
28, p. 56): Despues, el mismo Ilystrisimo Vergara hizo im nuevo escttt- 
Linio, haciendo excavar tres estados el lugar donde se halld la Crus, hasta 
que ¥e encontrd el tercer elavo, que se fo Hlevd a Choquisuca; de donde, 
‘en au muerte lo tomd el licenciado Alonso Maldonado, Presidente de ta 
real Audiencia de In Plata, y lo llev6'consigo 4 Espasa. Los otros. dos 
‘estan en Carabuco, y son de la misma hechurm que los de Jesucristo: 
Cuando se dividieron los Obispados, dividieron tambien esta santa Cruz, 
aszrrindola por medio, de modo que salieron dos ; Ta tina.quedd alli, y 
4a otra se lev a la. Catedral de Chareas,"" Sucre was formerly“ Ciudad 
de ta. Plata,” and *Chuquisaca’ is-the Quichua aarve, 
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2, Idem; "El celoso Sacerdote la armé con gran devocion y la 
colocd en una capilla, donde por muchos aflos fué frecuentada, cortando 
os devotos sus astillitas de aquel santo madero, como se-sacan y veneran 
las particulas de Ia verdadera cruz.'* 

3+ ‘There is an elaborate description of these rude paintings by the 
Preshitero Avelino Uria, Tradicion del Santuario de Carabuco (La Paty 
1877), He gives no details of the tradition, but says (p. 2) ; ““Coloca: 
dos en el interior del templo, con el titulo de Novisimos 8 Postremerias 
del Hombre, cuntiros existentes desde el tiempo del coloniaje y conserva- 
os cuidadosamente hasta hoy dia." “The paintings are divided each into 
sight smaller fields, containing representations of events of the story and 
of the miracles attributed to the cross. Fourteen of these are dedicated 
to the story, the remaining sixteen to the miracles. ‘The tale, as told by 
the first, varies but slightly ftom that of Ramos and others, ‘The Saint is 
represented as arriving at Carabuco in the company of five Indians, his 
“‘disciples,’" as having planted the cross on a hill dedicated to Indian 
sacrifices (11) 5 as having thence yone to Sicasica (III), returning to 
Carabuco (IV), whence, after being tortured, he floated off on the waters 
of the lake under protection of the Virgin (VII and 1X), ‘The finding 
of the cross is attributed to a fisra/ (Indian custodian of the church), who 
heard of it, during adrunken feast of the Indians, from a woman, who 
was afterward compelled to designate the spot where it had been buried. 
It issaid that she had to be tortured before she revealed the place (XIV). 
All this i represented in the crudest manner possible. It may be Indian 
work, although the artistic performances of the mestizas or cholos in’ the 
Villages are not superior to those of the aborigines, 

4. Simon Peres de Torres, Discurso de mi Viage (In Barcia, His 
toriadores primitives de Indias, vo. mt). He began his journey in 1586 
and was in South America when the eruption of the Omate occurred, 
which was in 1600 (fol. x2 and 13), He must have been in Carabuco 
about that year, of perhaps a little before (fol. 14). * De aqui me fii 
4 Carabuco, Ciudad de Indios, ai veinte teguas: En esta Ciudad al yna 
Cruz, que hallamos quando legamos 4 uquella tierra, que estaba ‘bechada 
0 ta Laguna, xin stber quien lo habia hecho; agora sacan mucho palo 
de ella, i namea fe falta mada." On the margin is “Cruz. milagrosa,!* 
‘The visit of Peres must have taken plice previous to that of Bishop 
Ramirez dé Vergara, hence it is the earliest notice of the cross that is 
known to me. 

5+ T'quote from the French translation in the Archives des Vayayes, 
under the title of Vayage aus Indes orientales et occidentaler, dans leguel 
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on raconte le voyage que tes Espagnols qui resident aux ies Philippines itu 
Ponent firent au rayaume de Camboge, et ce gui leur arrioa dans ce pays 
insi que dans la Cochinchine, avec une description des farteresses ue less 
Portugais possbdent dans ! Inde, la Perse, UP Arabic et 0 Ethiopie inftrieure, 
et ide tous les Hablissements espagnols dans les Indes occidentales, par Chris- 
toval de Jaque ie los Rios de Mancaned, natif de Ciudad Rodriga, écrit 
en 1606, ‘The identity of the author is well established by other sources. 
He left Lima for Bolivia (Potosi) on July 15, 1600 (p, 342): Te is 
strange that Jaque, who subsequently married in Bolivia (p. 344), should 
call Bishop Ramirez "" Segura” and’ make him Bishop of Cuzco, instead 
of Charcas. ‘The date of 1592, therefore, is-at least doubtful, 

6. In my translations from Saleamayhua I adhere strictly to the text. 
He writes as would an Indian from the Peruvian or Bolivian highlands ; 
his orthography is more than picturesque, and the style requires acquaint- 
ance with the Indian Spanish of those regions. Relacion de Antighedades 
deste Reyna det Pird (jp. 238) Este Yaron, dinen que andando predi- 
‘eando, Ilegé los Andes de Caravaya, y en ella hizo una crus muy grande, 
¥ los trajo por sus ombros, asta ponerles)en yn cerro de Carapucu, en 
donde les predicé dando grandes bores, echando ligritnas."" 

7. V have frequently had oceasion to) treat of these clusters, which 
played a conspicuous part in’ the organization of the Indians and. which 
exist at the present day. 

8, Historia del cdlebre y milagroso Santuaria de la ynsigne Ymagen 
de NS" de Copacabana (Lima, 162%; lib. 4, ep. 0)- 

‘9: Ramos, Historia de Copacabana (edition of 1860, p- $6): "BL 
celoso Sacerdote la. armd con gran devocion y 1s colocé en tna. capita, 
donde por michos aflos fog frecuentada, cortando los devotos sus axtllitas 
de aque! santo madero, como s¢ sacan y venerin las particulas de ta 
verdadera Cruz." Also Peres de Torres, Discurso, ete., folio 14. 

10. Historia de Copacabana (\ids 1, €AP- 39» Ps $7)» 

11, Idem (p. 60), Aged Indians are not always well informed, still 
Jess ate they always reliable ; on the contrary, they are the:most wily de~ 
ceivers, especially if they should be medicine-men- 

12, Fray Juan Melendler, Tesores veridaderos delas Yndias, Historia 
verdadera dela Provincia de San Juan Ravtists del Pero det Orden de 
Predicadores (Row, 1683, vol, 1, lib. ps 620): *Tusimos (como 
‘hemos dicho) Conuentos en esta Protiincia de Chucuyiv, em Sli, en Co» 
‘pacsvana, y en los demas pueblos Vicarias, hasta el afio de 1369, en «ue 
espojados nuestros rayles de toda ta Proutcia, sucedid todo aquel cuento 
‘que ya dexamos escrito del Virrey Don Francisco de Toledo, y el modo, 
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¥ los motivos, que tuuimos pars boluer al pueblo de Pomata.!" It-does 
‘not seem that the Dominicans extended their stations to the eastern side 
of Lake Titicaca (p. 399): “*En el afio de 1565 tenia tn Orden asignada 
al Convento de San Pedro Marti de Juli, doce Religiosos Dominicanos.’* 
(pm 412>) ** Aceptaron la Vicaria y Casa de Santo Domingo del Pueblo 
de Acora en la Proaincia de Chucuyts (en el Capitulo de 2565.) la de 
Panami, Ja de Viaui, la de Zepita, Ia de Yunguyu, y la de Copacauana en 
Ja misms Prouincia de Chucuytu,"" (pp. 444, 446:) “Mientras los Jes: 
uitas poco despues consiguiezon 4 Juli y los Agustinos 4 Copacavans. Los 
‘otros pucblos recibieron Clérigos seglares.'” 

13. In Bolivia every Indian feast terminates with a fight. ‘This was 
the case af the time of and even before the conquest, as no festive gather= 
ing of any kind could take place without a disgusting orgy. This is 50 
‘well established that no reference to documents is necessary. 

14. Voyage aux Innes orientales et occidentales, etc. (pp. 442) 343)» 
It is presumable that he obtained his information at Copacavana. 

35, Enrique Torres Saldamando, Los antiguos Jeswitas del Per 
(Lima, 1882, p. 2), He arrived at Lima on April 27, 1569; and at 
Cuzeo in 1573, where he remained as xisitor until 1576. He visited 
nearly the whole of Peru and Bolivia in some official capacity of the onder. 
In 1577 (p. 6) he was charge of the mission at Juli, one of the most 
important on the western shore of Lake Titicaca. From 1576 to 1580 
he was provincial of the Jesuits, 

36, Oliva was in Peru from 1597 to his death in 1642. He visited 
the western shore of the lake and the central part of Bolivia. 

47. Father Bemabé Cobo reached Lima in 1599 (Antiwes Jesuitas, 
tes, p. 99). In 1615 he went to Juli and visited, as missionary, central 
Bolivia and La Paz, until 1628. ‘There are several works from ‘his pen 
that remain unpublished. 

18. The date of this report (Relacion de las Cortumbres antiguas de 
Jos Neturales del Piri, published at Madrid in 1879) is not known, but 
‘twas written cither at the close of the sixteenth or in the first two decades 
of the seventeenth century. 

49. Acosta left Penu for Europe in 1585 (Antiques Jeswitas, p. 10). 

20, It is curious that the origin of the image of the Virgin of Copa- 
‘cavana is also connected with a quarrel between the two clusters of Anan- 
styaand Hurinsaya. The two groups at Copacavana quarreled about the 
establishment of a sodality, the former being in favor of placing it under 
the protection of Our Lady of the Light, the latter of Saint Sebastian, 
‘The Indian Francisco Tits Yupanqui, from Copacavana, at the instance 
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of the head of the Anansayas, then commenced work on the image} in 
June, 1582 (Ramos, Historia de Copacaoana, ed. of 1860, pp, 65, 66). 
It.was installed in the church of Copacavana on February 2, 1583, and 
its fame spread rapidly, ‘The parish was then in the hands of secular 
priests. The nature of the quarrel, however, was entirely different at the 
two places, and there appears no connection between them. ‘That the 
subject of the quarrel should have Leen a religious one is natural, the fes- 
tival being of a double mature, the celebration of Corpus/Christi serving 
as a.yeil for an ancient feast coinciding approximately with the other. 
Ramos (Historia, p. $6) says it was the Jnti-raymi.' "The Cart pas- 
toral de Exortacion & Instruccion contra las Idolatrias, ete (1649, fol. 43) 
positively states that the feast of Corpus Christi coincided nearly with the 
old Indian festival of the Oncoymita, when the Pleiades made their first 
appearance, nfi-raymé appears to have been the ancient name of the 
lunar period! approximately corresponding to our months of May or June, 
(See Velasco, Historia de Quite.) This is corroborated by Cristoval de 
Molina (Zhe Fables and. Rites of the Jncas, transl. by Markbar, Hak~ 
luyt Soc,, 1873, ps 16): ‘They commenced to count the year in the 
middle of May, a few days more or less, on the first day of the moon; 
which month, being the first of their year, was called Hauca and Liusgus 
and in it they performed the following ceremonies, called Yatip Raymi, 
Cor the festivals of the sun,”” Hence Ramos-had some foundatian for his 
statement. It may also be thar the feast had a different name in various 
parts of Peru. 

‘21. The first visit to the lake took piace probably in 1538 or early in 
1539. ‘The date is not yet certain, but it could not have been later than 
1539, nor earlier than 1538, unless Almagro passed near it in 1535. 

22, In this connection I recall the Pueblo Indian story of «“Monte~ 
zuma,"” which was concocted about 1846 und istold by the New Mexican 
Indians as an ancient tradition: Compare my paper The Menteruma of 
the Pueblo Indians, Aoctican Anthropologist, October, 1892. 

23, Sumy Narracion de ios Incas gue los Indios Hamaron  Capac- 
cuna, ete. (1551, published at Madrid, 1880; cap. 1, p. 7) =" Que pres 
guntando A los indios que tenia este Viracocha cuando ansi le vieron los 
anitiguos, segun que dellos tenian noticis, ¥ dijéronme que era um hombre 
alto de cuerpo y que tenia una vestidura blanea que te daba hasta los pigs, 
¥ questa vestidara frais ceftida 5 € qne traia el cabello corto y nna corona 
hhecha.en in cabeza i manera de sacerdote; y que-andaba destocado, y 
que traia en. las manos cierta cosa que Aellos les parece el: dia de hoy 
como estos: breviarios que Jos sacerdotes traian cn las manos. Y esta es 
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la razon que yo desto tuve, segun que Ios indios me dijeron, ¥.pregun- 
téles como s¢ Hamaba aquella persona en cuyo lugar aquella piedra ent 
puesta, y dijéronme que se tama Con Tici Viracocha Pachayachachic, 
‘que quiere decir en nu lengua, Dios Hacedor del Munde.** "This: story 
was told Betanzos at Cacha, five leguas north of Sicuani on the road to 
Cuzco, where interesting: ruins of Inca architecture still stand. ‘The 
Quichus idiom is spoken there, as it’ probably was at his time, although 
the language may have been a mixture of Quichua and Aymari. At any 
rate; they were on the confines of the Collao, where Aymari was spoken, 
and it is not Impossible that they may have heard the tradition from the 
Collas, Still, the people of Cacha assured Betanzos it was local fore and 
‘was connected with volcanic phenomena, vestiges of which are plainly 
visible to-day, Betanzos says (pp. 5, 6): “CY viendo esta admiracion 
Mame en este pueblo'de Chaca los indios € principales mis _ancianos, € 
preguntéles qué hobiese sido aquelfo de aquel carro quemado, + ellos me 
dijeron esto que habeis ido. Y la guaca de este Viracocha esta en 
derecho desta quemadura tn tiro de piedra della, en un Uano y de la otra 
parte de un arroyo que esti entre ests quemadura y la guaca.!” This isa 
Very good description of the lava flow in front of the ruins of what to-day 
is called the “temple of Viracocha’’ at Rajti (near Cacha), which we 
visited in 1894. ‘The mysterious personage connected with this eruption 
‘came (according to the statements of the Canas) from Bolivia (eap. 1, p- 
1): “Yen estos tiempos que esta tierra era toda noche, dicen que salié 
de una laguna que es en esta tierra del Peri en Ja provincia que dicen de 
Collasuyo, un Sefior que Hamaron Con Tici Viracocha.”* According to 
the footnote by Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada (pr) the original 
manuscript has Con Zit Tiracocha, for which he substituted Ziei, kis 
@ question whether Zi is not the proper spelling. If Viracocha 
emerged from Lake Titicaca, the change madle by Espada might not be 
justified. At all events the Viracocha tradition appears to. have origin- 
ally been Aymari, which, combined with its reappearance independently. 
among other tribes, would give it some color of authenticity. The story 
told Betanzos at Cacha was also repeated by Cieza, ifthe latter did not ob: 
tain it from Betanzos himself (which is not unlikely), or at least from: 
somebody at Cusco, Primers Parte de (a Crinica iel Peri (edition of 
Vedia, vol. 1, cap. xcvmt, p. 442). As he himself admits, Cieen was 
tunable to converse with the Indians directly. 

24, Summary Narracion (p. 8): “Y coma Megase a la provincia de 
Puerto Viejo, se junto all{ con los suyoa que ante él inviaba en ta manera 
yadicha, donde como alli xe juntasen, se metié. por la mar juntamente 
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con ellos, por do dicen que andabs 41 y los suyos por el agua ansi como 
si anduvieran por tierra."" 

25. Idem. p. 5. 

26. ‘The Indians were acquainted with the characteristic dress of the 
Dominicans as early as 1533. 

27. See Note 23. 

a8. This is also indicated by Cieza, Segunda Parte de Ia Crimice 
(p. 5). He did not believe the personage to have been a Christian 
missionary (p- 9), but repeats the tale of his having reached the coast 
and disappeared on the waters of the ocean (p. 8): ‘*Y sobre esta ma- 
teria dicen mis, que saliendo de alll, foé hasta legar 4 la costa de la mar, 
adonde, tendiendo su manto, se fué por entre sus ondas, y que nunca 
jamis parescié ni le vierod ; y como se fut, le pusieron por nombre 
‘Viracocha, que quiere decir espuma del la mar."" Cieza obtained his 
information at Cacha in 1549, that is, sixteen years later than the occu- 
pancy of Cuzco by the Spaniards. Betanzos learned of the story 3 few 
‘years eatlier, so that the Viracocha tale became known to the Spaniards 
perhaps within a decade of their frst arrival. 

29. Segunda Parte (p. 6): “Generalmente le nombran en la mayor 
parte Ticiviracochs, aunque en la provincia del Collao le llaman Tiapaca, 
yen otros lugares della Armaan." 

30. Primera Parte de ta Cronica (cap. txxxvit, p. 434)* “Pre 
‘guntando 4 los indios comarcanos quién hizo aqoella antigualla, responden 
‘que otras gentas barbadas y blancas como nosotros, los cuales, muchos 
tiempos antes que los ingas reinasen, dicen que vinieron 4 estas partes y 
hicieron alli su morada."* There is another mention of the tradition, in 
the Description de la Tierra del Repartimiente de los Racanas Anta- 
marcas de la Corona real, Jurisdicion de la Cixdad de Guamanga (1586, 
in Relaicones geogrificas de Indias, vol. 1%, p. 210): “Par. 21.— 
Respéndese al capitulo veinte y uno, que junto a! paeblo de La Vers 
Cres de Cauana esti un pueblo derribado, al parecer, antiquisima 
cost. Tiene paredes de piedra labrads, aunque Ia obra tosca; las 
Portadas de las casas, algunas de ellas algo mis de dos varas en alto, 
yy los lumbrales de piedras muy grandes ; y hay sefiles decalles. Dicen los 
indios viejos, que tienen noticia de sus antepasados, de oidas, que en tiem- 
‘pos antiquisimos; tes que los Ingas los sefloreasen, vino #.esta tierra otra 
gente A quien Mamaron Viracochas, y no mucha cantidad, y que 4 estos 
{os seguian los indios viniendo trasellos oyendo su palabra, y dicen ahora 
fos indios que debian de ser santos, A éstos les hacia caminos, que 
hoy dia son vistos, tan anchos como una calle y de una parte y de otra 
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paredes bajas, y en Jas dormidas Jes hacion casas que hasta hoy hay 
memoria dellas, y para esta yente dicen que se hizo este pueblo dicho, y 
algunos indios se acuerdan de haber vistoen este pueblo antiguo aljgunas 
sepulturas con huessos, hechas de piedms cuadradas y enlucidas por de 
dentro con tierra blanca, y al presente no parecen hueso ni calavera 
estos." 

31. Primera Parte, p. 446. 

32 Idem (p. 443); Segunda Parte (p. 4): 4*‘Tambien cuentan 
Jo que yo tengo escripto en la primera parte, que en Ia isla de Titicaca, 
‘en los siglos pasidos hobo unas gentes: barbadas, blancas como nototros, 
¥ que saliendo de Coquimbo un capitan que habia por nombre Cari, al- 
{eg & donde agora es Chucuito, de donde, despues de haber hecho alg 
nas nuevas poblaciones, pasé con sit gente & Ia isla, y did tal guerra & esta 
gente que digo, que Jos maté a todos. Chirihuand, gobernador de aquel- 
Jos pueblos, que son del Emperador, me conté lo que tengo escripto.!* 
‘This was told Cieza by an Aymara in 1549. 

33+ The Fables and Rites of the Yneas (Markham transl,, pp. 6-8). 
He mentions Viracocha, but as a deity, and siys he had two sons, one of 
whom was.called Tocapo Viracocha.’ These sons “went iintil they 
Feached the sea, whence they ascended to heaven, after having: accom- 
plished all they had to do in this world," Ie recalls the disippearance 
of Viracocha on the coast of Ecuador, as told'by Betanzos and Cieza. 

34 Miscelinea Antarctica, (MS. Segunda Parte, cap, 19, fol; 
258) “Que los Indios: antiguas dan para tenerla por las antiguas tra- 
diciones de sussmayores.. . . y la misma razon dan los de Chile sefalando 
au Yenida de acia el estrecho aquien llamamos de Magallanes,"* Idem. 
Tercera. Parte, cap..6, $01. 333: ** Porque tambien dicen que & pocos 
aafios despues [the death of Christ] fueron muertos en las partes superiores 
deste Piru ciertos varones de aspecto y presencia venerable barba. larga 
vestido onesto,”” etc. The note following. refers to a. similar tradition, 
from Huamachuco, which may be the samme as that related by Balboa, 

Although the Jesuits make no mention of the cross of Carabuco, one 
of their number, Father Anello Oliva, evidently refers to the ‘Tonapa tale 
in his Mistorte det Pert, y Varonecinsignes en Santidad de la Compania 
de Jers, from 165x (Lima, m. d., bot about 1893, p. 127); 4 Confir- 
mase este conocimiento con wma larga y gran tradicion que tienen los 
naturales cesta tierra que vino « ella tin hombre con. barbas (conocido 
or estas sefias, por to tener los Indios ningunas) y el cabello algo 
erespo; los ojos carcos, de buena estatura, vestido de una camisceta 
‘morads y ta manta carmest, y que saliendo de Ja mar aula. predicado a 
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la gente de Ia costa que-no-adorassen al Sol, Luna oi otras-cosas.. . 
sino solo a Pachacamac, que era el Tedopoderoso, Mas por que predicd 
que el Pachacamac teniendo un hijo se lo anian muerto las hombres ¥ que 
assi lo auis querido su padre por amor de los mismos hombres, te apedre- 
aron y aun Je quisicron matar, y dicen se fue tujendo aunque despues 
paregio cn el pueblo de Hilavays donde predico lo mismo y por esta 
ragon tambien le quisieron matar y de hecho le echaron del lugar. . - 
[p. 1282] y que tercers vee el mismo despues de Io sucedido auia pare- 
gido en Copacauana junto al famoso templo del Sol que tengo contado 
estaba en Is Isla de Titicaca y que predicando lo mismo que otras veces 
quisieron tambien matarle sacrificandole al Sol lo qual por que no faltaron 
algunos que lo contradixessen tomaron resolucion de quitalle la vida de 
tal suerte que no quedasse memoria del'y que leuandole muerto a wna 
‘ysla despoblada We 1a propia laguna en una canoa se hundio Ix canoa con 
la gente que ta Mebaba y el cuerpo de manera que nunca mas parecio.”* 
‘This tradition he obtained from a certain Cstari from Cochabamba in 
central Bolivia, It indicates that the tale of a white and bearded man was 
also current among the coast indians of Peru. Oliva is not a very relia 
ble guide; yet, while he has not attempted a critical sifting of the stories, 
it is not likely he invented them. Hilavays or Habaya, isa village near 
a eee eee 
trave 

35. The Augustines arrived in Perm in rgso. Their first attempt at 
conversions among Indians was at Huarochiri, but they soon had to 
abandon it on account of the approach of the insurgents tinder Francisco 
Hernandez Giron. ‘This was in 1552 or 1553. The mission at Hua- 
machuco probably begun in. r554,since it is stated inthe Relacion de dis 
Religion y Ritor del Per, hecha por los primeros Religivses- Agustinet 
que alli pasaron para la conversion de bos Naturales (Documentos inédites 
de Indias, vol. 1, p. tt) > “En este tiempo se retirg el dicho Francisco 
Hernandez con su exdrcito, y fot hasta Pucara, donde fie del todo des- 
baratado, y ast los religiosos tornaron 4 se obra y enviaron 4otros dos 4 
la provincia de Guamachuco que fxeron el padre Fr. Joan de San Pedro y 
Fr. Juan del Canto." <The action at Pucara was fought October 
8, 1554:— Carte de lax Oydores que fueron con el <jercito real, en perse- 
cucion de Francisco Hernandes, & la Audiencis de Panamé, Cusco, No~ 
vember 5, 1554; Bravo de Saravia, Carta’ @ le Auiliencia de Panama, 
January 12, 1555 (Doc. inéd. de Indias, vol. 11, pp. 324-317). Thedate 
Of the report is usually given as 1555, after Temanx-Compans (Keinei? 
de Documents et Mémoires originaux sar I Histeire des Possessions expa- 
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knoles en Amérique, 1840, p 83, note), whereas it is posterior to 1560. 
(Relacion de ta Religion, ete-r pe 55.) 

36. Aelacion (p. 22). It recalls the work the Indians are ssid to 
have done for the Viracochas in the province of Guamanga. See Note 30, 

37. Relacion (p. 24): 4*Y dicen los indios que aquel Viracocke les 
queria hacer cristianos y Jo echaron de la tierra."* 

38. Ut suprat: “De aqui vers V.S. como sin dubda por aquella 
tierra muchos afios antes habia memoria de cristianos y se habia predi- 
eado el Santo Evangelio, porque por los indios-es muy comun, y alla en 
€1 Collao se hall6 una estitua de piedra en un lugar que no me acuerdo 
del nombre, questo muy piblico es, como Apéstol y con su corona y 
sxotas [ojover = sandals] como act Jos pintan,"” ‘The statue here men~ 
tioned is probably the carving in stone said to exist or then to have ex- 
{sted at Cacha, to which place, as stated in a previous note, the Viracocha 
fale was particularly attached. Betanzos describes it (Sema y Narra- 
ion, p. 6) as follows: “En Ia cual guaca pusieron un bulto de piedra 
esculpido en wna piedra grande de casi cinco varas en large y de ancho 
‘na vara'6 poco ménos, en memoria de este Viracocha y de aquello alli 
subcedido ; lo cual dicen estar hecha esta guaca desde su antighedad hasta 
hoy.” Much more positive are the statements of Cieza (Seyunda Parte, 
P- 9) cap. ¥) ‘o pasando por aquella provincia, fui a ver este idolo, 
porque fos espatioles publican y afirman que podria ser algun apéstol, ¥ 
adn 4 muchos of decir que tenia cuentas en las manos, 1o cual es burla, 
si yo no tenia los ojos ciegos, porque aunque mucho lo miré, no pude 
ver tal ni mis de que tenia puestas las manos encima de los cuadriles, 
enroscados, Jos brazos, y por la cintura sefiales que debrian significar como 
que la ropa que tenia se prendia con botones."" ‘The belief of the 
‘Spaniards that this statue represented some Apostle explains the state- 
ments of the Augustines. 

39) Juan de Santa Crue Pachacuti Vamqui Salcamayhua, author of 
the Relacion de Antigiedaies deste Reyno del Pird, quoted in preceding 
hhotes, was a native of Orcusnyo, hence a Quichus neighbor of the 
Aymuri. He makes a great profession of Christianity, and I am Jed to 
suspect that he did it om account of the strict investigations then carried. 
‘on about idolatrous practices ; for he wrots about 1613 (according 10 
Jiménez de la Espada), when Arriaga and P. Terbuel carsied on their 
famous official search. His book was published by Espada in Tres Re- 
Jaciones de Antigiedaites perwanus, 1879, and there is also an English 
translation by Markham, refer to. the original Spanish text. Espada 
has been carefil to preserve the style and orthography of the author 
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(p. 234): ‘Digo que emos oydo siendo nifio noticias antiquisimos y tas 
yystorias, barbarismos y fabulas del tiempo de las gentilidades, que es como 
‘se sigue, que entre los naturales & fas cosas de los tiempos passados 
siempre los suclen parlar,"’ etc. The term farlar is to-day used by 
the Bolivian Aymara for ‘to speak,” and they regard it asa legitimate 
Aymari word. I cannot find it in any vocabulary of the language. 
‘The extreme devotion to the Christian faith which Salcamayhua boasts 
Tenders the purity of his records of tradition somewhat suspicious. Still, 
‘the nucleus is so much in conformity with Betanzos and Cieza, that they 
were either obtained from their writings or were original traditions pre- 
served among the Indians of that district, colored of course, in time, and 
possibly still further adorned by himself, He could not well have been 
able to consult the manuscript of Betaneos or of the second part of 
Gieza, and the book of Ramos appeared in print after he had written his 
Retacion, See Note 53: 

49. Relacion (p. 236): “Los yndios de aquel tiempo dizen que 
suelen burlar deziendo, tan parlero hombre, aunque los predicaua siempre, 
1no fueron oydas, porjue los naturales de aquel tiempo no hezieron caudal 
nj casso del hombre. Pues se Tlamé 4 este baron,” ete. Following are 
the names given in the text. On the same page he adds two more desig- 
nations in Quichur, but 1 do not attempt to trace their signification. 

41. Idem: “An Hegado entonces 4 estas provinciss y reynos de 
‘Tabantinsuyn vn hombre barbudo, mediano de cuerpo y con cabelios 
largos, y con camissas algo Jargas, y dizen que era ya hombre pasado 
mas que de mogo, que trayeya las canss, hera flaco, ef qual andaua con 
su bordon, y erm que ensefaba & los naturales con gran amor, llamandoles 
4 todos hijos y hijas, el qual no fueron oydos ni hecho caso de los 
naturales, y quando andava por todas las provincias an hecho muchos 
milagros, & bisibles, solamente con tocar 4 los enfermos los sanaba, el 
qual no trayeya enterés ninguno ni trayeya hatos, el qual dizen que todas 
las lenguas hablaya mejor que fos naturales, y le nombraum,’” ete. 

42. Idem, note 3. 

43- (p. 237): “Los viejos moderns del tiempo de mi padre, don 
Diego Felipe, suelen dezir que cagi caci era lo mandamiento de Dios, 
principalmente tos siete preceptos ; no les faltaua solamente nombre de 
Dios nuestro sefior, y de su hijo Jesueristo nuestro sefior les faltaua, que 
‘es publico notorio entre los viejes; y las penas eran graves para los que 
quebrantauan,"* ‘This passage is preceded by one which, if genuine tra- 
dition from precolumbian times, is not devoid of interest. It says that 
‘Tonapa reached a village called Apotampo (it is not clear whether this is 
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the name of the place or of its chief), that the chief received him well, 
but the people listened to him only out of regard for their leader; and 
that he gave to the latter piece of his stick and cu/ marks into it to eor~ 
respond to each section of his sayings. Notched sticks were and are still 
used by the Indians of Peru and elsewhere, sometimes in place of knotted 
strings, and this custom is certainly a survival from times anterior to the 
conquest. ‘The passage reads as follows (p. 237): Dé modo queen 
vn palo los recebieron lo que les predicaua, sefialandoles y rayandoles cada 
capitulo de Tos rrazones."” 

44. (p. 238.) "The first part of the paragraph has been quoted in 
my text, therefore I give it here in the original Spanish + «Este barony 
dizen que andando predicando, Ilegé 4 los Andes de Carabuya, yen ella 
hizo una cruz muy grande, y los trajo por sus ombros, asta poneries en yn. 
gerto de Carupucu, en donde les predic’ dando grandes’ bozes, echando 
ligrimas. Y¥ en ella, vna hija de yn cacique de aquelia probingia, dizen 
que fueron echaddos. en fa cabeza con. agua, y los ynitios, biendo aquella 
manera, s¢ entendieron que lababa la cabera y, asi lo tresquilé despues 
que fue preso el Zuaapa-a buen recando, junto en la lagure: grande de 
Carapuco. Carapuco quiere decir quando cantan cuatro bezes muy ala 
‘madrigada un abe Hamada Prreupwco. Dizen que al amanecer entraron 
a Finapa do estaba preso 1m mancebo muy ermogo, y:Jos ania dicho 
‘no tengas pena, que ya vengo a llamaros en nombre de Ja matrona que 
os esti aguardando solo, el qual esta parairse al lugar de: hulguras.' ¥ 
diziendo ansi, dizen que tocandole con los dedos a los cordeles, ques- 
taban atados de los quatro bragos, manos y piez> yen ella dizen que 
abia mucha gente de guardia, questaban ya sentenciads el dicho: Zusapa 
a mmerte cruel, Como digo, que al amanecer, como a las ginco oras de 
Ja-mafiana, entraron en Ja laguna juntamente con el dicho mancebo, ten 
diendoles sobre el agur Ia manta.que traia, el qual manta einio en higsr 
de balea, de cuya Megada en el dicho pueblo de Carapucu y prouingia 
della alteraron los curacas y principales della," etc, ‘Three points de- 
serve fo be considered in these statements: Kirst, the cutting of the 
hair of the girl after she had teen baptized, which shows that she-was 
quite: yoting, so that, according to the Aymari custom, atill observed 
to-day, she had not yet been washer, that act of cleanliness being. per- 
formed only after the ceremony of first hair-cutting. Second, the belief 
in the bird the song of which, at daybreak, prognosticates evil: this is 
ako a present-day Aymari superstition, ‘Thirdly, the planting. of the 
eross-on a height near Carabuco, also told by Cristival de Jaque, Pavae, 
ete, Pe 342+ 
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45. Idem: “ Dicen. que el dicho Tiaapa, despues de haberse ya 
librado de las manos de aquellos birtros, extmbo buen rato encima de 
vyna pefia llamado Titicaca "’ — possibly 7itiéala, the so-called sacred rock 
‘on the island. 

46: This is the same as the Viracocha tale told by Betanzos and 
Cieza, Suma y Narracien (p. 2), Segunda Parte de da Cronica (p. 7+ 
It is.alsa to be noted that Cieza mentions = second personage like the 
Viracocha, who came later: ‘Sin esto, dicen que, pasudos algunos 
tiempos, volvieron & yer otro hombre semejanteal questi dicho, el nombre 
‘del cual no euentan, y que oyeron 4 srs antepasados por muy cierto, que 
por donde quiera que llegaba y hobiese enfermos, los sinaba, ya los ciegos 
con solamente palabras daba vistn; por fas cuales obras tan buenas y 
provechosas era de todos muy amado ; y desta manera, obrando con su 
palabra grandes cosas, llegé 4 la provincia de fos Camas, en la cual, junto 
Aun pueblo que ha por nombire Cachs,"' etc, ‘The text of Salcamayhua 
(p. 239) is.as follows: ‘*¥.como se partid deaquel lugar, toda la gente 
‘questrnan baylando se quedé hechas piedras, combertiendose, que hasta el 
dia de oy se echa de ber. Remito a los que han passdo por alll."" 

47- (p. 2402)“ Dizen quel dicho Tanape pasé siguiendo al rriode 
‘Chacamarca, hasta topar ens mar. Entiendo que paso por el estrecho 
hhacia Ja otra mar, Esto an averiguado por aquellos ingas antiquisimos.”" 
4{t will be Observed that he always insists on having obtained his informa- 
ion from strictly Indism sources. 

48. (p. 261+) “+ En este tiempo dicen que se acordé de yr en busca del 
lugar 4 do el baron Tionupa abia Hegado, iamado Titicaca, y de alli dizen 
que las truxo agua para ongir cow ella al nuevo infante Yiearuca diciendo 
muchas alabanzis de Tienaps, y avn dicen que cn aquel mansntial que 
std encima de tas pefias biuas como en vna taca, estaua el agua Mamado 
Capacchana” Quispizutoe Veo; ¥ despues dizen que otros yngas suelen 
mandar tracr un pomo, llamado Coricoacea, y los ponia ante ssi, para que 
‘estubiera en medio de la plaza del Cuzco, Hamado Haocaypata Cucipata, 
alabando la agua tocada de Ttonape,”” etc. I have not been able to find 
any other référence to such a custom among the Tnca, and am inclined to 
believe that Salcamayhux was either misled: by his informants or strained 
‘his religious veal beyond the limits of strict aidherence to the Indian story. 

49. Idem: ““¥ en este tiempo dicen que los curacis de Asillo y 
Hurunu les conto al. yngs que cémo antiguamente abia liegado vn pobre 
‘viejo aco, barbudo y'con cabellos como mujeres, y camissa larga, y gran 
consejador en-ncto piblico = toda ta repiiblica, y les desia que el hombre 
se llamaua Tronapa Vikinguére, el qual dizen que en la lengua de esta 
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Provincia hablaum mejor y que los abia desterrado 4 todas los ydolos, yma- 
Jines de los demas HappiteRes, los serros nibados, donde jamas los. 
hombres los Negauan, que son Z/ayues 5 Quenamaris, Y tras desto dicen 
ue todos los curacas y sux historiadores de los orejones. les dixieron Jo 
mismo, que habian desterrado ese mismo Zienapa & todos guacas y ydolos 
4 los serros de Aostncata y Quiyancata y Sallcantay, y:4 Pitosieay.!? 
Asillo, as well as Orurillo (Hururu), isin the vicinity of Azingaro, whence 
came the Indian who, at Keara, first told us the: story of Juan Rubio. It 
‘seems, therefore, that this tale is the same as that of ‘Tonapa and that it 
‘a6 current about Azingaro three centuries ago. 

50. Idem: + ¥ como cada Pprouincia de los curacas de Tanantinsuyo 
‘stayin en Ia placa de Haucaypata, todos en sus lugares y asientos, dizen 
‘ive Jos Guancas y Chinchay suyos, los dixeron que el Ztunupe Varivitlca 
abia tambien estado en sistierra, y que los abia hecho una cassilla para so 
morada, y que en el entretanto los habian desterrado a todos los uacaz y 
ydolos y apiaufior de tas provincias de Hatunsaussaguancs, haciendo 
Brandlissimos burlas y vituperios; de modo el dicho Zfongpa Varizillea los 
abla desterrado, echandoles & todos los wazas a los serros nibados y cat 
ambanes, como en Farinca y Uallollo.’" Pariacaca and Guallolla are 
‘ro mountains in the Yauyos country, east of Lims. ‘The Description 
Kelacion de la Provincia de lax Yauyes tode, Anan Yanyes y Lovin 
Yauyes, hecha por Diego Davita Briceno, corregidar de Guarocheri, 
18536 (Relaciones gevgnificas, vol. 1, p. 72), has:a tradition concerning: 
a war between the ‘wo mountains that appears to relate to some yol- 
canic disturbance in precolumbian times. Father Francisco de Avila, 





and Diabolical Rites in which the Indians of the Provinces of, Huaro~ 
<hiri, Mama, and Chaclia Lived in Ancient Timer, etc. (teansl. by Matk- 
ham in Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the tacos, Hakluyt Society, 
4575, cap. % p. 423), mentions this war also. He likewise tells (py #24 
et seq.) the story of the idol Cymraya, which recalls the ‘Tonapa tale, 
inasmuch as it says: “They say that in most ancient times the Coniraya 
Uiracochs appeared in the form and dress of a very poor Indian clothed 
in rags, insomuch that those who knew not who he was reviled him and 
called him a lousy wretch. They say that this was the Creator of all 
things ; and that, by his word of command, he caused: the termces and 
fields to be formed on the steep sides of ravines, and the sustaining walls 
to rise upiand support them. He also made the irrigating: channels to 
flow, by merely busting & hollow cane, such as we call a cane of Spain, 
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and he went in various directions, arranging many things. His great 
knowledge enabled him to invent tricks and deceits touching the Auacas 
and idols in the villages which he visited."" He then proceeds to relate 
how this being made pregnant a woman, called Cavillaca, by inducing her 
to cat a fruit called /vema, which is well known in Peru. ‘When the 
nine. months were completed she conceived and bore # son, herself 
remaining a virgin,”* ‘Thus far it bears a certain resemblance to the 
“Tonapa story and to the manner in which the birth of Christ smight be 
represented by an Indian, froma tale told his tribe centuries ago. ‘The 
admixture of Catholic ideas is interesting. In the course of three-quarters 
of a century that part of the story could easily have arisen throogh 
contact. It is noteworthy that the people of Huarochiri aildressed 
Coniraya-in their prayersas Viracocha. Varrative, ete, p. 1241 ‘It is, 
however, certain that it was invoked and reverenced almost down to the 
time when. the Spaniards arrived in this land, For when the Indians 
worshiped it they said, ' Conéraye Uiracocka (this name is that which 
they gave, and still give, to the Spaniards), thow art Lord of all: thine 
are the crops, and thine are all the people.’ In commencing any arduous 
oF difficult undertaking, they threw a piece of coca (a well-known leaf) 
on the ground, ax an oblation, and said, ‘Tell me, O Lord Coniraya 
Ciracocha, how 1 am to do this?’ The same custom prevailed among 
the weavers of cloth, when their work was toilsome and difficult. This 
invocation and custom of calling the idol by the name of Uiracacha cer- 
tainly prevailed long before there were any tidings of Spaniards in the 
country. It is not certain whether Coniraya or Pariacaca wore first ; but 
as it issmore probable that Conraya was the more ancient, we will first 
relate his origin and history.'’ ‘The manner in, which the woman Cavi- 
Maca became a mother recalls the tale of Pose-vome among the New Mex- 
ican Tehuas, with the difference that in the latter story it is the child 
who plays the important part, whereas at Huarochiri mother and child are 
turned into stones on the coast (p. 127), and only Coniraya remains asa 
prominent actor, although he ip also finally transformed into a rock. 





St. Relacion, ete, pr 263. 
$2. Historia de Copacavana, edition of 1860, cap. 30, p. 60 
83. See Notes 23, 28, and 39; also Ciezs, Segunda Parte, pi 6. 





‘Tuspaca is probably “Tarapaca.' ‘There is a possibility that Father 
Ramos, before writing his book an Copacavana, or at the time he wrote 
it, read the work of the Dominican Fray Gregorio Garcia, Origen de fos In- 
dios de et Nuevo Mundo, 1607. L quote from the edition of 1729, after 
having compared it carefully with the Editio. princeps (Ib. v, cap. vit, 
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PP. 331-353), in which the author states that he copied Betanzos, He 
calls it (on the margin) “ Histor. M.S. de los Incas." 

54. Torres Rubio, Arte y Vacudulario de la Lengua Quichua, edition 
of 1754, fol. to4, 77. 

85: Idem, fol, 95; Bertonio, Vacadularie, 1, p. 229, 

56. Segunda Parte (p. 10); ‘+ Ques tanto decir como espuma de 
la mar; y cuanto al nombre es verdad, porque evr es nombre de 
mantecs, y coche cle mar.! “Agustin de Zarate, Historia def Descubei- 
miento y Conquista de la Provincia de! Peri, edition of Vedliay vol. 
My P 47t2 *Quees tanto como expuma 6 grasa del mar!" ZAtate 
Published his work in 1555, tWo years after the first part of the chronicler 
of Cleza appeared. 

37. Cordnicn moratizada del Orden de San Aegustin'en el Perv, Vol. 
4, 1638, lib. tt cap. x, p. 366: ' Asentado este se ebnforman’ 1om 
Autores en dexir, que en todas tas tierras® arriba dé ‘Chuqiago, Chie 
Aqulstca, Potosi {sus comarcas, dode el Licenclado Polo izo la averiguacion, 
(en las de Chucnito.'” ‘The memoir which Ondegarde wrote on the 
rites and folklore of the Peruvian Indians exists, in manuscript, at Lima; 
thas ever been published, 

58. Cordnied Vol. tp. 320; + AL uno NamaroTunupa, que quiere 
decir gra sabio, setior i crindor. I al otro Taapac, que significa et jo del 
tiadlor, asi Yo testifica el Padre F: Alonso Ranios, en i Coprcavana,’? 
Previously he says: ‘No erm él de Viracochi como pretende el Padlte 
fray Gregori Garcia, que ese dieto al primero que despues del dituvio vino. 
or la parte del Setentrion 4 poblar este nuevo mundo, con otros que fe 
‘acompanaron, | knlsndo el thempo lo adoraron por Dios coo dejamos 
dicho,"" 

59. Compare the assertions of Calancha with Gregorio Garcia, 
Origen ie los Indios (reprint by Warcia, 1739, lib, ¥, eap. Vth, Pp $36 
537): 

60. Corinica, p. 320: “ Pves yenimos siguiendo A estos dos Predl- 
eadores del Evangelio, préguntemos tas sefias, aspecto, talle i vestido, 1 
€l notibre eon que les llamavan, En todas las Provincias pasado el Brasil 
donde lamvan ome, desde el! Paraguay asta Tarifa. 500) tej, les 
Namaro Tue, { ‘Turisme como verémos."* 

G1. See Note 58, 

62. Corimiea, vol. 1 pi 338: Caliticha ileserves mention chiefly 
because he refers to Ondegando, 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF PAJARITO PARK, NEW MEXICO 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


Istronvcrion 


In the summer of 1896 the writer commenced to investigate the 
archeology of the plateau between the Jemex mountain range and 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico, The ethnological significance of 
this region seemed at that time to have been overlooked, nor has 
it yet received much attention, The studies then begun have con- 
tinued intermittently ever since, 

‘The first object was to obtain such facts as could be obtained 
by exploration, photography, and a limited amount of excavation, 
T hope to be able to present at some future time an extended report 
on the archeology of this region. Much work is yet to be done. 
‘The data procured are insufficient for any exhaustive study, The 
present paper is a preliminary notice of the district, the work com- 
menced there, and the method employed. 

During much of the time I have had for assistants two of my 
former associates on the faculty of the New Mexico Normal Uni- 
versity — Mr Richard 1H, Powell, now of Greeley, Colorado, and Mr 
Kenneth M. Chapman, of Las Vegas, New Mexico, To them lam 
indebted for a great part of the photographic work and the work of 
platting ruins. Mr Powell rendered especially valuable service in the 
study of the petroglyphs and in superintending excavations. Mr 
Chapman contributed freely of his rare artistic skill in the iustra- 
tive work. During the summer at Puye, in. 1899, Miss Jessie M. 
Himes, of Normal, 1ll,, and Miss Carol Brewster, of Northampton, 
Mass,, graduate students, rendered most efficient service in the 
study of the clif-dwellings as well as at the excavations, Mrs 
Ruth Reynolds McNary, of Las Vegas, has generously given much 
time to the preparation of the pottery obtained and to the photo- 
graphs made therefrom for paleographic study. I have had much 
valuable help from my much esteemed old guide, Wajima, a head- 
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man of the Powhoge (San Hdefonso) Indians, His scrupulous 
care to point out every ruin and to make known to me its traditions, 
his patience in explaining Tewa expressions and legends, and his 
help in interpreting the paleography of pottery have greatly ad- 
‘anced my knowledge of the ethno-archeology of the region. 


Tux Rio Grane District 

‘The scarcity, almost absence, of collections for comparative study 
from the Rio Grande district strikes every investigator in Pueblo 
anthropology. Of the four great drainage areas which embrace the 
Pueblo culture, namely, the Rio Grande, the San Juan, the Little 
Colorado, and the Gila, the first has received the least attention. 
No important expedition has made it an objective point, and few 
contributions of the first magnitude are to be found in ethno-arche~ 
ological literature which have for their subject the aboriginal culture 
of the Rio Grande valley, In the study of the Rio Grande pueblos 
as a whole the works of Bandelier* and Winship* are our main con- 
tributions. 

‘The study of the ethnology of the Rio Grande pueblos is at- 
tended with considerable difficulty. Arts and industries, sociologic 
conditions and languages, have undergone important modifications 
under the influence of civilization, Ceremonies have disintegrated 
with the passing of the clans in which they were developed. Primi- 
tive ritual has taken on numerous aspects of Christian worship, 50 
that the process of separating recently acquired from autochthonous 
elements is a laborious one. Traditionary episodes must be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny. However, there is an important resi- 
duum of unquestionably archaic facts resulting from this sifting 
process which is indispensable in any thorough investigation of the 
larger anthropological problems in view. 

In the field of prehistoric archeology, the Rio Grande valley 
affords exceptional attractions and yields a wealth of unique mater- 
fal: not of the kind that can be used to good advantage to enrich 
museums, for these ruins have never been prolific in pottery and 
other artifacts that attract collectors, This has partially saved 
them for close work on the ground, 
isirs of eidrck Dah of briny Aircon Sec 

* The Coromade Expedition: Fourtecith Ans. Rep: Bar. of Amer. Ethnology. 
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Ruskin once said that a nation writes its autobiography in three 
manuscripts —the book of its deeds, the book of its words, and the 
book of its art —no one of which can be understood unless we read 
the other two, and that, of the three, the last is the only one that 
is quite trustworthy and the one that is most vital to our knowledge 
of the nation’s life. Now, in the self-portraiture of primitive peoples 
there is scant record in the book of deeds and perhaps Jess in the 
book of words; the book of their art is the all-important one. 
Giving to the term its widest significance, we may say that the arts 
of a prehistoric people as disclosed by archeologic work afford 
our most valuable mass of facts for anthropologic study, It comes 
to us untainted by corrupting influences. Primitive art is. per- 
fectly instinctive ; it displays the common gifts and the common 
beliefs of the people, and faithfully reflects the primitive mental proc- 
esses; it is the least misleading of all anthropologie evidences, 
though we have done much blundering in the reading of it. But, 
as the Frencli scholars continually say, "* Dans les sciences d'obsirvia~ 
tion les tatonnentents sont inevitables.” No other field has yielded 
so much fight on the question of the gestation and generation of 
culture as has the Pueblo field, and none is to-day more promising 
for the investigator. Fundamental problems have been attacked 
and settled, only to raise a multitude of ethnographic and) ethno- 
psychic questions the solution of which will demand the concerted 
effort of many students on large quantities of material. 

It was because of the lack of reliable material for comparative 
study from the Rio Grande basin that a strictly prehistoric field was 
sought in that region, A number of sections invite such investiga- 
tion ; for example, the arid plateau west of the Rio Grande, of which 
‘Acoma may be regarded as the geo-ethnic center; the upper Jemex 
valley; the upper Pecos valley and the plains region east of the 
‘Manzano mountains, of which Tabira (" Gran Quivira'")is the center. 
‘All these are important and await close research. But the plateau 
lying between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande, extending 
from the Chama river on the north to the Cafiada de Cochiti on the 
south, appeared to be the richest in prehistoric remains and the 
freest from historical influences, It was accordingly chosen as our 
principal field of work. 
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Preniumeary Work 

Preliminary reconnoissance of the above-mentioned plateau dis- 
closed the existence of a multitude of ruins scattered over the dis 
trict which traditionary evidence ascribed to the two existing 
linguistic stocks of the Rio Grande valley — the northern and cen= 
tral groups to the Tanoan'' and the southern group to the Keresan 
stock. An accepted boundary existed between these two stocks 
which research has riot yet positively found. Tewa, Jemez, and 
Keres traditions say that the Rito de los Frijoles was the scene 
of a famous conclave at which am agreement was reached 3s to 
the territorial limits of the various neighboring tribes. The Keres 
name for this valley and the village therein (Tyuonyi, “the place 
of the compact or treaty”) seems to confirm this, 

Up to the present time the research has been confined princi= 
pally to portions of the northern and central groups, Itwas be- 
lieved that Pajarito Park, extending from Santa Clara eaion on the 
north to Rito de los Frijoles on the south, embraced practically 
every phase of the prehistoric culture of the district. Accordingly 
that portion was mapped out first and the work proceeded as de= 
scribed below. Relations, unforeseen at the beginning, between the 
former inhabitants of this plateau and those of regions as far distant 
as the Little Colorado and the Hopi or Tusayan plateay, and pos- 
sibly the Gila, Have been disclosed as the work proceeded, which 
make it most desirable to extend the investigation, The successful 
study of these relations can be accomplished only when we have 
material on hand from every part of the district, accompanied by 
authentic records and suipplemented with ethnologie data from ex- 
isting pueblos, $0 that exact comparative methods may he used 
‘There is available for this purpose an invaluable body of authentic 
ally-recorded material in the National Museum from various sites 
in the Little Colorada basin and the Hopi plateau, and it is to be 
hoped that researches now in progress or hitherto. accomplished 
‘will, when published, bring into availability much similar material 
from the San Juan and Gila basins, Those who are providing the 
museum collections on which the students of the future must depend 


‘raploy the lingoiic Wek mame of Powel, which inclides the various Tews, 
igus, Tas, Jemer, and Pros disects, 
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for material should bear in mind that only exact! localization’ of 
specimens will permit of exact methods of study. In other words, 
if natural-history methods are capable of successful application to 
culture history, the same importance must be attached to exact 
localization of specimens in the latter as in the former, 


Axcuzorosicas. SURVEY 

‘Am important first step was to ascertain the distribution of the 
former population, To this end an exploration, designed to cover 
every quarter-section of land in the district, was commenced. For 
two seasons this was pushed as vigorously as possible, and some 
additions have been made to it each year up to 1903. This is still 
unfinished. ‘The results, so faras accomplished, are displayed in the 
accompanying map (plate 2x1), which is not submitted as a mathe- 
matical archeological survey. The topography is derived in part 
from official Land Office surveys, in part from the sheets, of the 
Geological Survey, and in part from our own notes. Accordingly 1 
can not vouch for its mathematical accuracy. A portion of the 
territory covered is on unsurveyed land, ‘The archeological features 
of the map are our own, 


Disraimution oF Ruts 

The ruins embraced in the district are distributed in three irreg- 
ular groups, The most northerly I have called the Puye group, 
this being the traditional name of its principal village, Following 
the same system, I have designated the central the Tebrega, and 
the southern the Tyuonyi group. The ruins of the Puye and 
‘Tehrega groups have been known traditionally as the former homes 
of Tanoan clans, and those of Tyuonyi as the early habitations of 
Queres or Keresan clans. As yet there is no. archeological evi- 
dence to. the contrary, and there is much to confirm this, 


Ceassumcation or Runes 

I refer to the domiciliary structures described in this. paper as 
(1) eliff-dvwellings and (2) pueblos. By the first term I mean those 
ancient dwellings of sedentary Indians that are wholly or in part 
embraced within cliffs, built against cliffs, or situated on ledges 


oe ray mk 
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under overhanging cliffs (plates x11 to xx1v); they are both single 
and multiple chambered, both isolated and communal, By the 
second term I mean the communal houses of the Pueblo Indians 
that are situated on mesas, in valleys, or on plains, independent of 
support from natural rock walls; they are both ancient and modern, 
and are always multiple-chambered. 

Popular nomenclature long ago settled upon the terms elif 
dwelling and pueblo. They are exact enough for all. practical pur- 
poses. An obvious fact of geological environment gave rise to the 
first, and a fact of social organization to the second term. ‘There 
are no structural differences on which to separate them. Geological 
cevironment gives name to the cliffdwelling absolutely. “A pucblo 
would be a cliftdwelling if it were situated against or under a cliff; 
if away from the cliff environment it remains a pueblo, “A. fog is 
a cloud in which you ate, A cloud is afog in which you are not." 
Dr Fewkes! makes the fundamental difference one of dependewte 
on or independence of natural rock walls, and the distinction seems 
guite adequate, 

‘The term pueblo is applied to a single structure or to a cluster 
of such structures, There is but one kind of pueblo building —it 
is invariably a cluster of rooms or cells. There are numerous 
variations of extension or arrangement, but not of structure, ‘The 
cells may be arranged irregularly or they may follow a definite 
alignment of common wall; they may be arranged in one story or 
with superimposed stories, The orthodox form of the Rio Grande 
pueblo is an arrangement of four sections or of four separate houses 
inclosing or nearly inclosing a quadrangle (figure 13). ‘There 
appears to be a general tendency to form quadrangles, but most of 
them are incomplete and there are many more aberrant than 
otthodox arrangements, Two elements enter into the morphology 
of the pueblo cluster: New buildings or large sectional additions 
are occasioned usually by the arrival of new clans or phratries } 
but new cells in clusters of two or more are added to the side, front, 
back, of top of the maternal residence as new marital alliances are 
contracted. Pueblo daughters do not ‘marry off” as ours do; 
sex dace of Bd Ve Wate" oar Pees Snr 
Aon. Reps Bar. of Amer, Bit, pat 2 
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rather they * marry on,"' as I used to hear said in the rural districts 
by men whose sons-in-law came to live at the daughters’ ancestral 
home. ‘The new family is always annexed to the maternal clan, 
and, unless prevented by surrounding conditions, the daughter 
will build her home adjoining that of her mother. It might almost 
be stated as a law of growth for pueblo houses that development in 
any direction or quarter is in proportion to the number of daugh- 
ters born there, and that decay or abandonment of rooms proceeds 
in an inverse ratio to the number of daughters. T am aware 
that other modifying influences have been well established which 
practically annul this natural tendency, ‘Thus the gradual accretion 
‘of new rooms to the pueblo, which is occasioned by new mar- 
riages, tends to irregularity of arrangement with reference to the 
general ground-plan, while large additions occasioned by the arrival 
of considerable numbers at one time tend to symmetrical growth, 
In the district under consideration every arrangement possible to 
rectangular blocks or cells is represented by numerous examples, 

‘The many single-chambered structures scattered over the form- 
erly arable valleys and mesas are not to be regarded as pueblos; 
they were used as camps or lookouts, as similar structures to-day 
are used in summer by the Tewas. The building had only a par- 
tial wall ; the masonry was usually carried to a height of three or 
four feet ; there was an open space above the half wall, closed with 
brush as occasion demanded, and the structure was surmounted by 
a brush roof. 

In considering the domiciles of the cliffs T can not $0 readily 
accept the classification of my predecessors. ‘The term elif/-dwelling: 
applies so perfectly to all domiciles of the cliff environment and is 
80 firmly established by popular usage that I cannot bring myself 
to use the classification into cave dwellings, cavate lodges, and true 
cliff-dwellings, ‘They are all equally true cliff-dwellings. 1 prefer 
to remove the term cave-dwelling from the nomenclature of liff- 
domiciles, restricting it to the widely different culture of the s0~ 
called *“cave-men,"" or dwellers in natural caves, and then to use 
but the one term to designate all cliff-domiciles. The term so used 
‘embraces a wide range of domiciles which shade almost insensibly 
from one to another, This gradation is shown in the accompany- 
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ing series of photographs from Pajarito Park, It will be seen that 
there are certain fundamental structural differences, bridged over in 
various ways, but nevertheless affording a valid basis for separation 
into types, as follows : 

‘Tyre A.— Open-front dwellings, These are usually but not 
always single-chambered ; not in strongly defensive sites ; originally 
shaped by wind erosion but enlarged and further shaped by exca- 
vation, which was the only industrial process employed in’ their 
construction. (See plate xxu, 1, 2.) 

‘Tyre B.—Lxcavated dwellings with closed front. ‘These have 
the common characteristic of a front wall, either of the natural 
rock in situ, or of masonry. ‘They are usually, though not always, 
multiple-chambered; wholly artificial ; usually in strong defensive 
sites; floors usually below the level of the threshold ; generally: with 
@ crude fireplace beside the doorway ; frequently: provided with a 
smoke vent; rooms usually rectangular and well shaped ; floors 
and walls plastered ; dado in red usually around the base of the 
wall; front walls from a foot to four feet thick, This type 
reat advance over type A’ in constructive skill; In type A. the 
only industrial process employed was excavation or digging. In 
the vatious forms of type Ba considerable variety of construetive 
processes is displayed, viz., excavation, masonry, plastering, paint- 
ing, and carpentry. 

Plate xxu, figure 3, illustrates the simplest form of type B; 
it has a small rectangular doorway without casing. Figure 4 ilhis. 
trates. the introduction of ‘masonry. ‘The doorway is cased in 
stone laid in adobe mortar, The dwelling is furnished with a 
smoke vent. ‘These appear to be improvements on a dwelling 

iginally like that shown in figure 3, Figure 5 of the same plate 
shows a perfectly preserved casing surrounded with additional and 
well-preserved masonry, Figure 6 illustrates @ free use’ of mac 
sonry to replace the entire front wall of iatural rock which had 
fallen away. 

Figure 1 of plate’ xxi1 illustrates a still more advanced use of 
masonry j almost the entire front wall is artificial, and the masonry 
is the best T have seen in this ection. “The rooms are finely shaped, 
‘This was a small, natural cavern under an overhanging ledge, exca. 
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vated into the desired shape and then walled up, It is situated in 
Sandia cafion, Figure 2, plate xx1u, is similar to figure 5, plate xu. 
It has a cased doorway and has the new feature of a vestibule ex- 
cavated from the natural rock. This vestibule was roofed and served 
the purpose of a room, The back room was furnished with a smoke 
vent. Figure 3 of plate xxi isa restoration, but it is, I think, quite 
true to history. It consists of the excavated room with an external 
structure which, while to all intents and purposes was a porch, ac- 
tually served for domiciliary purposes more than did the cave rooms. 
‘These porches were built of poles, stone, and brush, the cliff wall 
furnishing the posterior support for roof and floor beams, This 
feature was very generally in use throughout the district. 

Ture C. Pueblo-like cliff-devellings. “These exhibit every feature 
of independent pueblos. They are built of stone. Masonry, plaster- 
ing, and carpentry are involved. “They display advance in construc- 
tive skill over type B, principally in masonry. In their development 
they were subject to the same laws that govern the growth of 
independent pueblos, 

‘The lower part of plate xxiv, 1, illustrates this type built against 
the cliff These were not numerous. Those illustrated were at 
‘Tehrega and could be shown only by restoration. The foundation 
walls are clearly defined. ‘The upper stories were not superimposed 
upon lower chambers, but rested on the talus. Back of the rooms 
‘which abutted against the cliff were excavated rooms that were used 
for storage and in some cases as burial crypts. 

Plate xx1¥, 2; illustrates the so-called Montezuma Castle on 
Beaver creek, a branch of the Rio Verde in Arizona, and is intro- 
duced here to complete the series of illustrations of pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings, ‘There is no representative of the communal cliff-dwell- 
ing built on ledges under overhanging cliffs in Pajarito Park. 

It will be seen that types A and B include those dwellings usu~ 
ally classed as cavate lodges. ‘Type C comprises those that are 
structually identical with pueblos. Plate xxrv, 1, illustrates a form 
not heretofore described, so far as 1 know, Plate xxtv, 2, illus- 
trates the so-called “true cliff-dwellings."” ‘The classification, by 
he methods, of the examples figured is concisely shown as 
follows : 
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I. Cliff dwellings: Type A, plate sar, figures 1, 2; Type B, 
plate xxm, figures 3 to 6, and plate xxrit; ‘Type C, plate 
xxv, figures 1 (lower part) and 2, 
II, Pueblos: Plate xxiv, (upper part), 
‘As classified by Dr Fewkes and others : 
I. Cavate dwellings : Plates xxi and xx1tt, 
IL. Cliff dwellings: Plate xxtv, 2, 
II, Pueblos Plate xxiv, 1 (upper part), 





Tie Tyne: Grove, 

Of the three groups in which the ancient population of Pajarito 
Park was distributed, the Tyuonyi was the most southerly. It lies 
between the Rito de los Frijoles and the Cafiada de Cochiti, and is 
‘one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of the Southwest. 
Here the characteristic potreras of the Park reach their most stu 
pendous heights and the cafions correspondingly great depths. The 
district has been described by Bandetier! and Lummis* 

Pending further investigations only the briefest notice of this 
group will be given in this paper. ‘The most important ruins are 
the cliffsdwellings and pueblos of the ‘Tyuonyi or Rito de los 
Frijoles. ‘The former exist in large numbers and ate principally of 
type B. ‘These and the pueblos in the valley were doubtless con 
temporancously occupied, Numerous other pueblo ruins exist in 
the district farther south, chief of which are those on Potrero de las 
‘Vacas and Potrero de las Casas, the ruins of Haatse on Potrero Chato, 
Kuapa in Cafiada de Cochiti, and those on Potrero Viejo. The 
archeological remains in this group that are unique are the 
famouis "stone pumas” of Potrero de las Vacas and Potrero de los 
Idolos, and the exceptionally lange ceremonial cave in the face of 
Potrero de las Vacas, overlooking the Cafiada de 1a Cuesta Colo- 
rada, known as ‘La Cueva Pintada,"” The range of variations 
in domiciliary structures. is not nearly so great in this group 
as in the group farther north. Some of the: pucblos were built 
largely of bowlders and adobe, and accordingly are not well 

It is generally accepted that these are all ruins of former habita 

} Final Report, The Delight Makers, by A. ¥. Bandelier, 

"Phe Wanderings of Cuchty in The Land of Poco Tiempo, by Chases ¥. Lummis, 
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tions of the Keres people. They are regarded by the Cochiti 
Indians as the homes of their ancestors, but it is an open question 
whether the principal clusters of ruins represent contemporaneous 
settlements of clans which finally came together at the modern 
pueblo of Cochiti, or successive migrations of the whole tribe. 


Tae Tennesa Grour 

Of the Tchrega group we have absolutely no published details, 
except a brief notice, by Bandelier,' of the ruin which gives its 
name to the group. The geographical, or rather the geological, 
limits of this section are well defined. On the west is the lofty 
Jemez (locally known as the Valles) mountains. On the east the im- 
mense gorge of White Rock cafion forms its entire boundary, On 
the other two sides it is embraced between the deep cleft of Juege 
cafion and the Tywonyi. The surface isan enormous volcanic sheet, 
in some places 2,000 feet thick, which here extends to the siver and 
presents the great escarpments which are seen from the railroad in 
the cafion below San Ildefonso, The country is exceedingly rough 
and difficult of access. 

Cliffedwellings of all three types are abundant, but are not 50 
numerous as in the Puye section. Many of those of type B are in 
an almost perfect state of preservation, as shown in plates xxit, xx11t, 
and exhibit the best workmanship that I have seen in this kind of 
clifhouse architecture. This is displayed in the masonry where 
any is used, in’ the shaping of interiors, in the plastering of walls 
and floors, and in wall painting- In some of these rooms dados 
are executed in tasteful patterns of yellow and two shades of red. 
‘The remains of the best representatives of pucblo-like cliff-dwellings 
built against vertical clifls and advancing out in several terraces 
over the talus are here, (See lower part of plate xxtv, 1.) 

Several of the larger pueblo ruins of this group will be described 
as fully as the limits of this paper will permit, as they are new to 
archeological literature. Before describing particular ones, how- 
ever, the following general account may be presented as applicable 
to all the large pueblos of both the Tchrega and Puye groups. 
They are all built of fairly well shaped blocks of volcanic tufa, of 
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an average of about six inches in thickness and eightinches in width. 
The blocks vary in length from a foot to four feet. ‘The buildings 
present no features of construction that are new to pueblo archi- 
tecture, The blocks are laid in adobe mortar, Small stones for 
chinking are freely used, Inner walls,when protected by débris are 
covered with a durable plaster which shows evidence of many 
successive renewals, Doorways in the interior average about 
1s x 40 inches in size, cased with wood, nearly all with stone 
sills. No doorways are found in exterior walls, and only small 
round windows, usually less than a foot in diameter and near the 
fioor. This feature is found also in the cliff-dwellings of type B 
and suggests a possible function in ventilation, ‘The timbers used 
were very small, rarely exceeding six inches and more often not 
more than four inches in diameter. “This isa singular circumstance 
when we consider that it occurs in a region where large timbers 
were plentiful and near at hand, and naturally are to be looked for 
in such large buildings. It is a peculiarity of construction to. be 
considered in comparison with the large pueblos of Chaco cation, 
which are smaller than these, but in which the timbers used 
would average much larger, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the Chaco cafion pueblos are situated in an absolutely treeless 
country. Timbers 40 feet long and 18 inches in diameter have 
been found in the ruiny of Pueblo. Bonito, 1 am unable to: say 
where the timbers were obtained, but certainly not nearer’ than 
thirty miles away. The movement of these timbers by men 
without beasts of burden ‘is ani interesting problem in prehistoric 
transportation. Another interesting point of comparison between 
the buildings of these two regions is in their masonry. Much 
smaller blocks of stone prevail in the Chaco buildings, and they 
Present smoother and more beautiful walls than those of Pajarito 
Park. ‘This does not necessarily point to greater constructive skill, 
for the natural cleavage of the Chaco sandstone renders. «essing 
almost unnecessary, while the dressing of the volcanic tufa of the 
Pajarito with stone tools would teave comparatively rough surfaces, 
The building stone at the Chaco’ lent itself readily to tasteful ar- 
rangement in alternating courses of thick and thin blocks, and also 
made the almost unique curved walls of these pueblos possible. 




















1. THE PUEBLO OF TEHREGA, HESTORED. (Drawer KM. Clanton) 








2. “CREA MONTEZUMA” ON GEAVEN CHEE, ARIZONA 
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The large rough tufa blocks of the Pajarito could not easily be 
worked and set in this way, and they permitted of no decorative 
effect in arrangement of courses. The difference in material also 
accounts for the great difference in the preservation of the walls, 
The flat slabs of sandstone fit together quite perfectly, with but little 
mortar to weather out, The imperfectly flattened surfaces of the 
tufa blocks are readily freed by the weather from the supporting 
mortar and chinking stones, and collapse of the walls soon follows. 
In Pajarito Park it is only in exceptional cases that walls remain 
above the surrounding débris to a height of more than seven or 
cight feet, while in the Chaco walls still stand at a height of 39 
feet above the débris and 48 feet above the foundation, There is 
no difference in isolation or protection from destructive agents to 
account for this, and probably but littlein age. An evidence that 
the height of ruined walls bears little relation to the question of 
age of ruins is seen in the fact that some of the ruins of the 
Tyuonyi group, where bowlders or cobblestones were used, are 
almost completely leveled to the ground, the convex surfaces of the 
stone affording no stability to the walls, ‘These buildings we know 
to have been occupied in comparatively recent times. 

Passing now toa consideration of individual ruins of the Tchrega 
group, we may discuss briefly some of the most important only, 


». OTOWT 

This ruin is situated unlike any other of the first magnitude in 
the Park, It is on a hilltop which occupies an irregular bench 
midway between the level of the valley and the top of the mesa 
above Pueblo cafion, a. mesa probably 800 feet high. ‘The form 
is also unique, as is shown by the accompanying ground-plan 
(figure 12). Tt consists of a cluster of five houses which were 
situated on very irregular ground and were connected at one 
end by a common wall, with the exception of section x, which 
was detached. Unlike any other that I have seen in the 
Pajarito district, Otowi contained circular kivas built within the 
pueblo walls, as at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco eafion, There were 
ten kivas at Otowi, two of which were entirely within the ivalls 
(see sections A and 2), Section A was for the greater part a 
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single-story structure, though it contained a few second-story 
rooms, As thorough an examination of the ruin as was’ possi- 
ble without excavation disclosed a well-defined ground-plan, sub- 
stantially as shown in the drawing. It must be borne in mind, and 
this applies to all the plans figured in this paper, that the platting 
was done without excavation and in many places the débris will 
not permit of an exact determination of the walls, in which cases 
some conjectural work must be done, No drawing showing exact 
alignment of walls can be made until some thousands of tons of 
stones are moved. 

Section » has numerous indications of second-story rooms, 
Section c was the largest of the cluster and must have been three 
stories high, as were sections p and x. It does not preserve the 
regularity of the other sections. Section x may have had some 
fourth-story rooms. Altogether the five houses at Otowi contained 
over 450 ground-floor rooms. ‘The number of superimposed rooms 
would be purely a matter of conjecture. 

No difference in age is discernible among the houses at Otowi, 
but traditionary evidence establishes its evolution beyond question, 
It consisted originally of one house (section c) which would have 
almost an exact counterpart in one of the house-groups of Taos. A 
group of clans occupying asmall valley pueblo was compelled to 
seek the protection of a stronger defensive site, and a defensive 
alliance was formed with the people of Otowi, already favorably 
located. Accordingly a new house was built near-by by the new- 
comers, ‘The other houses represent similar successive accretions, 
‘The entire development of the village was probably a matter of but 
afew years. A reservoir, which doubtless supplied water for drinking 
purposes at times, was placed, as was so often the case among both 
ancient and modern pucblas, so as to receive the drainage from the 
village. ‘This failure to recognize the contamination of the water 
supply doubtless accounts for the persistent traditions of " great 
sicknesses."” 

No cliff-dwellings are in the immediate vicinity of Otowi. 
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2. TSANKAW/] (Tewa: “ Place of the round cactus") 
About two miles southeast of Otowi is the ruin of Tsankawi, 
the most picturesquely situated of any settlement of primitive people 
that T have ever seen, It is a veritable “sky city.” From the top 
Seton B. 





Section D. ' 

Fi. 13. —Grovit plan of Taaskawi 
of Tsankawi mesa one looks upon a stupendous panorama —the 
Jemez range on the west; on the eastern horizon a hundred miles 
of the lofty Santa Fé range ; glimpses of the Rio Grande and its 
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fertile valley through a cleft some ten miles away, beyond which 
lies the dreary sand-waste of the immense Tertiary lake that was 
emptied when the Rio Grande drainage was established ; and near 
at hand in every direction huge yellow volcanic mesas and profound 
depths of wooded cafions, The site was chosen entirely for its de- 
fensive character and is an exceptionally strong one. 

The builders of Tsankawi kept to the orthodox reetangular plan, 
as shown in figure 13, The masonry is in no respect different from 
that of Otowi, There were ten kivas at Tsinkawi—a large num- 
ber for the population, which probably never exceeded 300 to 400 
people, although this would be considerably increased if we count the 
population of the cliff-village in the south face of the mesa, The 
growth of Tsankawi isa repetition of the development of Otowi. 
It was a composite pueblo, consisting of four virtually independent 
houses, The sections were brought about by the alliance of groups 
of clans, and the growth from within, which the nature of the site 
directed toward compactness, was so managed as to preserve the 
symmetry of the ground-plan. Other clans clustered about the 
mesa in cliff-dwellings, principally of type B, some of which are 
excellently constructed. ‘The ground-plan of Tsankawi pueblo 
‘embraces about 200 rooms. The sections were each probably 
three stories high. 





3 NAVAKWI (Tewa: “Place of the hunting trap") 

‘The site of this village was not strongly defensive, It was one 

of the first of the large villages to be abandoned, ‘The original 

nucleus was section n (figure 14), which, it will be observed, was 

considerably enlarged by internal growth, The character of the site 

being such as not to make compactness an obvious desideratum, the 

growth tended to considerable irregularity. Section « is tradition- 

ally said to represent a late accession of clans from a neighboring 
‘small pueblo who were allowed to become “ trail keepers." 


4 TCHREGA (Tewa: ‘a bird" ; Spanish, Pajarito, + small bird") 

Tchrega was the largest pueblo in the Pajarito district, and with 
the extensive cliff-village clustered about it, the largest aboriginal 
settlement, ancient or modem, in the Pueblo region of which I have 
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personal knowledge, with the exception of Zui, ‘The ruin shows 
a ground-plan of upward of 600 rooms (see figure 15). Mr K. M. 
Chapman has prepared in water-color, a photograph of which is 
shown in plate xx1¥, 1, a restoration of the pueblo with a small por- 
tion of the tributary cliff-village, I believe the result to be quite 
true to history, 

The original nucleus was section a, which constituted one 
house, Section » was an independent house and represents a large 
accession which is thought to have been the entire population of 
Navakwi, which joined with Tehrega for mutual aid, The large 
irregular section ¢ represents smaller accessions from without as 
well as natural evolution from within. The clif-village along the 
side of the mesa, shown by restoration in plate xxrv, 1, was the most 
extensive group of pueblo-like cliff-dwellings of the kind of which I 
haveany knowledge, The cluster extends along the cliff for three- 
quarters of a mile and represents accessions from many small pue- 
bios, ‘Tehrega was the last of all the villages of Pajarito Park to be 
abandoned, 

5. SMALL PUEBLOS 

A large number of small pueblos, which seem to antedate the 
large ones that have been described, are scattered over the sur- 
rounding region, but nowhere are they so numerous as to the 
southwest of Tchrega. Portions of the Ramon Vigil Grant, on 
which Tchroga is situated, are literally covered with small pueblos, 
as will be seen from the map (plate xxi). It was from these scat- 
tered groups that the great aggregations at Tchrega, Navakwi, 
Tsankawi, and Otowi were formed. Enough excavation has been 
done in these small pueblos to establish their greater antiquity, not 
only from the present condition of the ruins, but from the character 
‘of the pottery found, This is further and finally established by tra 
ditionary evidence, 

Although this is now a timbered country, a considerable part 
of it, especially portions just north of the Rito. de los Frijoles 
where ruins are so thickly clustered, must once have been agri- 
cultural land, Tt has evidently been forested since the abandon- 
ment of the small pueblos, Prior to the sale of the marketable 
timber from the Ramon Vigil Grant, trees large enough to furnish 
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saw-logs were to be seen growing within the ruins, A. case of 
this is seen in plate xxvi, 1, No cemeteries have been found about 
the small, pueblos—no burials of any kind, in fact. One kiva is 
usually found, occasionally two, rarely three, These were all round 
kivas, almost entirely subterranean, None of their timbers are pre- 
served. The pottery is quite strictly utilitarian and bears but little 
ornamentation, 
Tne Pove Grour 

This is the bést known section of Pajarito Park. It was 
visited and briefly described by James Stevenson in 1880 and 
by Powell? in 1885, and was the subject of some investigation by 
Bandelier in the early eighties, Since then almost every worker in 
southwestern archeology has seen something of the Puye. Several 
brief accotints of it are extant, among which may be mentioned 
‘one by the late Hon, George H. Wallace * and an official report by 
Mr James D. Mankin.' No serious study of the archeology of 
the group has yet been published, 

‘The group embraces the villages of Puye and Shufinne, a large 
number of scattered small pueblos, and a vast number of cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

1. PUYE (‘Towns berry”) 

‘The settlement consisted of the large pueblo on the top of Puye 
mesa (plate xxv, 1,) and the extensive tributary eliff-village. The 
pueblo was a huge quadrangular structure, next to Tehrega the 
largest in the park, My plan of Puye is not at this moment access- 
ible, It was the most compact, the most regular of all the large 
pueblos, ‘The quadrangle had but one entrance, this being at the 
southeastern corner in the eastern side, The four sides are so con~ 
nected as to form practically one structure, though it is not to be 

\Chilectioms of 4880, by James Stevenson; Second Ann, Rep, Bur. of Amer, 
Eahnoogy. 

*Repirt of the Director, by J. We Powell; Seventh Amn. ep, Bar, of Amer, 
Ethology. 

YA Day tn the Cliff Dicltings, by George HL. Wallace Land of Semaine, Los 
Angeles, Cal, June, 1990. 

* Report om the Ancient Cf Dives in’ Nove: Mexico and the Propived Ev 
‘abtishment of the Pajarite National Park, by farses D. Maukios MS, report in the 
General Land Office, Washington, 1900. 
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inferred that it was all built at one time, It presents no new con- 
structive architectural features, 

‘There are in this building many evidences of reoecupancy after 
having been once abandoned. Doors and windows previously used 
are found closed with masonry and plastered over. ‘The last floor 
is laid upon a foot or more of débris accumulated upon an original 
floor and not remoyed in the remodeling. The pottery between 
these two floors is noticeably different from that abave the upper 
floor. Round kivas, mostly. subterranean, are found both inside 
and outside the court. 

The clift-village at Puye was a very extensive one. ‘This mesa 
is a mile and a quarter in length and a great part of the south fice 
isliterally honeycombed with dwellings, mostly of type B. A ledge 
midway up the face of the cliff divides it into two parts, In. some 
places the lower part contains three levels of dwellings, the bottom 
series being in many instances below, the talus, The dwellings 
above the ledge are more scattered, but are also disposed. in, three 
levels. They are not generally so well constructed as those in the 
lower part and are in a more ruinous condition. ‘There is rarely 
‘communication between dwellings in different levels; when such coti= 
nection exists it appears to be accidental, The porches illustrated in 
plate xxitr, 3, were a prevalent featilre here. ‘Two roud excavated 
kivay are found in a ledge in front of the elif, A number of caves, 
of unusual size for this locality, evidently served the purpose of 
‘Klvas for the inhabitants of the cliff-village, 1 have not noticed what 
were obviously cave kivas in other parts of the park. 


2%. SHUFINNE 
On high mesa (plate xxv, 2) which rises abruptly from the 
Plateau about three miles to the northwest of Paye, on the other 
side of Santa Clara caiion, was the small pueblo of Shufinne, with 
an accompanying clif-village, This was. contemporary with Puye 
and was eventually absorbed into it. Both the pueblo and the elifft 
village at Shufinne were rather inferior in construction, 


3 OTHER SITRS 
Numerous other small pueblos are scattered over the Puye ter- 
ritory, the history of which is merely a repetition of the process of 
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concentration noticed in the Tehrega group, West and south of 
Puye are numerous open-front caves, and practically every cliff for 
some miles to the south is honcycombed in its southern face with 
dwellings, 

‘The oft-published tradition of the Santa Clara Indians that the 
pucblo and cliffvillage at Puye were the home of their ancestors is 
well known, ‘This tradition has been so often repeated to inquirers 
that any Santa Clara Indian immediately assents to it, A close 
examination of the tradition, however, reveals the fact that it refers 
to an occupancy of these-damiciles within historic time and which 
lasted only a few years, Tt was simply a reoccupaney, as si Hew 
domiciles were built, but both pueblos and liffdwellings were re- 
and considerably modernized, Evidences of this late oc~ 
cupancy are everywhere plain, especially in the repairs of the bovses. 
There are also many fragments of modem Santa Clara pottery, 
though not of their now prevailing solid red and black ware, which 
is of very recent origin, Santa Clara Indians tell of one family 
having occupied these dwellings as recently as fity years ago. 
It is not my purpose to enter upon any specific exposition of the 
traditionary history of the villages herein described, though mich 
of it has been obtained, The subject will be referred to again in a 
general way toward the close of this paper. 








Preroananis 
The pictogeaphs of the former inhabitants can be studied from 
the rock pictures and pottery decorations, Petroglyphs are found 
throughout the entiee park, but nowhere in such numerous and 
well-preserved specimens as at Puye, These are among the best 
execiited of all petroglyphs in the Puchlo region; moreover, they 
are of more serious designs than in many other places, and many of 
them could have been executed only with much labor, ‘They would 
thus seem to possess rather higher significance than is to be at- 
tached to such archeological remains in many places, No study of 
the petroglyphs will be attempted in this paper. ‘The illustrations 
presented give a fair idea of the range of designs. By significance 
these might be grouped as religious, totemic, and legendary; by 
form as outline, intaglio, and relief. 
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Figure 16, ¢, pictures an ancient Tewa legend which in modern 
times has been developed into the " Montezuma" myth of Pecos, 

















Fic, 16, — Petroglyphs on the Puye elif 


Taos, and other pueblos. The figures marked ¢, j, and / are note- 
worthy as illustrating the custom of dressing the hair in whorls, still 
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prevalent among the Hopi women in Arizona, Figure /1 (central 
design) represents a very fine piece of work in low relief; the design 
is about three feet in diameter. Relief sculpture was still further de~ 
veloped in the well-known “stone pumas" of Potrero de las Vacas 
in the Tyuonyi group, about 25 miles south of Puye. The highest 
attainment in sculpture in this region is shown in plate xxvu1, a stone 
idol from Puye, It is of hard, heavy stone that could be worked 
only with considerable difficulty, Plate xxv1, 2, illustrates a fine 
pictograph in intaglio from Tchrega, indicating the existence of the 
“plumed serpent" cult at this place, The pictographs shown in 
figure 17 are introduced to illustrate the prevailing method of draw- 
ing animal and human figures. Those marked a, 6, «, d,# are incised 


Git Ga Ga 
Ye ee SUE 


Fig, 7. — Petroglyph onthe Baye cif 


with a sharp tool «,/, ¢3 Mare pecked. No discussion of the picto- 
graphy of the pottery will be entered into here. The paleography 
of the region i of great interest and value, pointing to a remote de- 
velopment of rites and ceremonies, which still prevail among the 
Pueblo Indians, designed to insure the food supply by invoking the 
favor of their deities on crops and the chase ; publishing in ancient 
editions of books of stone and clay the age-fong anxiety of the food 
quest ; recording the psychic activity of primitive man in the arid 
region as mainly a sustained appeal to deities for sustenance. 








Sunsisrexce 
The question of subsistence was probably neither more nor less 
troublesome here than in other parts of the Southwest. The pro- 
portion of arable land to population seems. exceedingly small. 
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Agriculture was doubtless the principal resource, and it would ap= 
pear that areas not at present capable of producing any crops at all 
were formerly productive. An example of this is seen in the once 
thickly populated portion of Mesa de! Pajarito, that formerly must 
have produced com without irrigation, but which now, produces 
nothing, ‘The little valley of Puye is now unproductive, even the 
frugal Mexican settlers who attempted to establish homesteads 
having given up, whereas it must have once produced the necessary 
grain for fifteen hundred people. However, it is to be remembered) 
that in those early days the chase yielded a far greater. proportion 
of the food supply than now, At Puye is to be seen the remains 
of « well-built irrigating ditch several miles long. ‘This ditch is one 
of the improvements introduced from the Rio Grande valley during 
the comparatively late reoccupancy of Puye by the Tewas of Santa 
Clara. I have discovered no evidences of pre-columbian irrigation 
in Parjarito Park, 

Game was abundant in the adjacent mountains. The bones of 
wild turkey, deer, antelope, and bear occur plentifully in the refuse 
heaps, ‘The Rio Grande contributed something to the food supply. 
‘The bones of the catfish (Aveiurus) are found in the mounds, and 
the pectoral spines of this fish were used as domestic implements, 
specimens of these having been found with other bone awls in the 
burial mounds. Communal hunts were held, and the Tewas point 
out several perpendicular cliffs where game was slaughtered by 
being driven over the brink. A number of pit falls have been dis- 
covered at points where game trails converged, One of the best of 
these is on a narrow: neck of the mesa above Navakwi, at the con 
vergence of four trails, It was so placed that game driven down 
the mesa from toward the mountains or up the trail from cither of 
two side cafions could hardly fail to be entrapped, Itis an excax 
vation in the rock which could have been accomplished only. with 
great difficulty, as the cap of tufn i% here almost as hard as sand- 
stone. “The pit is bottle-shaped, except that the mouth is oblong. 
Itis 15 feet deep and about 8 fect in diameter at the bottom, The 
mouth of the pit is about six feet in long diameter by four in the 


short. This trap has been used in modern times by the San Tlde= 
fonso Indians, 
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Morruany Customs 

Four modes of disposing of the dead have been found at Tehrega 
and Tsankawi, namely, in communal mounds, in cayes or crypts, 
in intra-mural chambers, and under fireplaces in living rooms, The 
latter includes only infant burials. Intra-mural burials were found 
at both places, usually accompanied by a small quantity of domestic. 
pottery and many animal bones, ‘These mortuary chambers in the 
pueblos were from three to four feet in width and of the same 
length as the adjacent rooms, How far this mode of burial was 
practised is impossible to conjecture, as otly a few rooms have been 
excavated. If the dead were disposed in any established position 
it can not now be determined because of the ruinous condition of 
the walls. 

The main cemeteries lie just outside the courts and consist of 
mounds measuring 50 to too feet in diameter, At Tchrega the 
earth for the mound was brought from a distance, as no soil existed 
on the mes top at that place, As the central portion of the mound 
had been excavated by other parties, 
no complete record of it can be made, 
It seems to have contained about one 
hundred interments. The dead were 
disposed in two levels, The soil of 
the original mound was about three feet 
deep. Its capacity appears to have 
been about doubled by the addition of 
a second layer of earth of equal depth 
after the first stratum was filled. 

The cemetery at Tsankawi was con- v 
structed in the same manner and con- fio. 18.—Section of butal 
tained thirty-two interments, In both, ound at Tasnkawi. 
the skeletons were in an advanced stage 
of decay, only twenty-three crania being preserved. ‘The pre- 
vailing position of the dead was face downward, with the knees 
drawn up under the body as far as possible, The position is 
exactly that which would be obtained by kneeling, allowing the 
body to settle down upon the feet, then falling forward with the face 
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to the earth. No attention was paid to orientation in burial, as will 
be seen by reference to figure 18, which shows the disposition of 
the dead in a number of six-foot squares in the Tsankawi cemetery, 
A dart indicates where a skeleton was found; the direction of the 
dart shows the direction of the body, the barbs being at the feet. 
When both barbs of the dart are shown it indicates that the skeleton 
was found in the regulation position, as desctibed above ; when only 
a single barb is shown it indicates that the skeleton rested on one side, 
‘The small circles show the relative positions of food bowls. Cotton 
cord and fragments of plaited yucca fiber were found about the loins 
and neck in many cases. Bone awls, whistles of turkey bone, polish: 
ing stones, and some food bowls were found with the skeletons, but 
none of these occurred with sufficient regularity to reveal an estab 
lished mortuary custom, With some interments no utensils of any 
kind were found, but this absence was rare and may have indicated 
the deposit of perishable articles with the dead, It may be stated 
that, as a general rule, these people buried articles of domestic use 
with the dead. This is known to apply only to cemetery burials, 
but it probably holds good for intra-mural interments. 

Cave burial as here practised is exceedingly mystifying. Mor: 
tuary caves are found in every way identical with the domiciliary 
caves of type B. They were posterior chambers to pueblo-like cliff- 
dwellings, as seen in plate xxiv, 1 (lower part), and were simply 
receptacles for large numbers of disjointed bones, ‘The rooms are 
literally filled with unrelated bones to a depth of several feet. No 
semblance of an entire skeleton is eyer found. ‘The bones ate 
covered with dirt of such impalpable fineness that our workmen 
found it almost impossible to excavate, No utensils, no artifiucts 
of any kind are found in these chambers, 

T have but little to suggest in explanation of these crypts, The 
umber of interments found in cemeteries is very small for the 
populous villages which they accompany and the obviously long 
period of occupancy, The crypts may aritedate the cemeteries, 
or they may have been mere receptacles for bones removed from 
or washed out of the cemeteries above. If used for original burials, 
the present condition of the bones may be due to disturbance by 
wolves and coyotes, which are very numerous here. 
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Coxcrusion 

1. Tam compelled to regard it as conclusive that there is 
evolutionary and chronological sequence to be seen in the con~ 
struction and occupancy of the domiciliary structures of Pajarito 
Park, The open-front dwellings that 1 have called type A are 
unquestionaby’a more archaic form than any of type Bor C. As 
pointed out, a single constructive process, that of excavation, was 
employed in type A, types Band C involving several additional 
constructive processes and advanced skill, ‘The improvements of 
an advanced nature which are occasionally found in type A may be 
regarded as evidences of late temporary reoccupancy, It is not 
unusual to find Mexican herders living in them. In many dwell~ 
ings of type B at Puye we find devices which are manifestly inven- 
tions of Pueblo life in the Rio Grande valley and-which were intro- 
duced here during the comparatively modem reoccupancy to which 
Thaye alluded, ‘The Tewas regard the open caves as much the 
older, ‘Their best traditionists took upon them as antedating all their 
tribal traditions, holding that they were in existence when their 
“ancients "first came to this region. ‘They are distinctly pretradi- 
tionary, It does not follow that the open-front dwellings of other 
regions are equally archaic,  Domiciles of this type, but of a higher 
order of construction, are very numerous in Verde valley, Arizona, 
and neither Fewkes nor Mindeleff appears to ascribe to them a 
reater age than to the adjacent pueblo ruins. 

2. The numerous small pueblos are moré archaic than the 
great combined cliff and pucblo villages. This is established by 
the character and condition of the ruins, the pottery, and Tewa 
traditions. Isolated cliffdwellings of type B may be contempora- 
neous with the small pueblos. 

3. The large composite villages of Telirega, Tsankawi, Na- 
vakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne were contemporaneous; that 
is, they belong to the same epoch, In the same sense one would 
speak of the modem villages of Pecos, Pojoaque, Nambe, and 
Powhoge or San Ildefonso as contemporaneous, though the first 
two are now extinct. 

4. These large communities were the result of concentration 
for mutual aid of neighboring clans that had long been diffused 
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over a considerable area. They were formed rather rapidly, per- 
haps in a generation. At any rate it was not a movement extend- 
ing over some centuries and absorbing clans and phratries coming 
at widely separated periods and from far distant quarters, as has 
been shown by Fewkes, Stephen, and: Mindeleff to. have been the 
case with the Hopi, It was an integration of related clans and 
phratries diffused over one geo-ethnic center, crowding together for 
mutual assistance against a common foe. If students of the 
‘Navaho will tell us at what time that tribe poured into. the inter- 
montane region and commenced to worry the peaceful Pueblos, we 
can approximately date the construction of the great pueblos and 
cliff-villages of Pajarito Park, Tewa traditions tell of long. undis 
turbed peace prior to the coming of these marauders; after this a 
tendency to concentration for some time, and then a throwing off of 
detachments by emigration, amounting at last to complete abandon- 
ment of these sites. We have here quite an exact parallel to the 
movement pointed out by me in a recent paper * as having occurred 
in the upper Pecos valley, caused by the arrival of hostile nomads 
from the plains. The evolutionary sequence there proposed would 
apply to Pajarito. Park, as follows (stated in reverse chroniological 
order) : 

1. Epoch of Concentration, —Large pueblos of ‘Tchrega, ‘Tsankawi, 
‘Navakwi, Otowi, Puye, and Shufinne, with their accompanying etiff= 
villages (types 8 and C), 

+, Epoch of Diffusion. —The scattered small pueblos and isolated cliff 
dwellings of type B. 

3+ Pretraditionary Epoch. —The cliff-dwellings of type A. 

5. How far this evolutionary order will hold good for other 
regions depends upon geological, climatic, and other environmental 
influences, In speaking of the aboriginal rains in Verde valley, 
Arizona, Mindeleff* says : 

“" Here remains of large villages with elaborate and complex ground 
plan, indicating a long petiod of occupancy, are found, and within a 
short distance there are ruinu of small villages with very simple ground 
Plan, both produced under the same environment ; and comparative 
Studio the Bstinct Puchi of Peer; Amer. Aatbropologin, July-Sept, 1904, 


"Aboriginal Remains im Verde Val, Arionn, by Connon Mindlody thiseonth 
‘Aas, Rep. Bur of Amer, nology, p18), 
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study of the two may indicate some of the principles which govern the 
growth of villages and whose results can be seen in the groand plans. 
Here also there is. an exceptional development of cavate lodges (with 
‘open fronts), and corresponding to this development an almost entire 
absence of cliff dwellings. 

Dr Fewkes later discovered and described cliff'dwellings of a 
high order (type C, plate xx1v, 2) in Verde valley. This author- 
ity says:* 

“In Verde valley, villages, cliff houses, and cavate dwellings exist 
together and were, I believe, contemporancously inhabited by a people of 
the same culture." 

6. The influences which governed the growth of pueblo clusters 
and which are sufficiently apparent to me to serve as a basis for 
{laws of village development are as follows : 

Site; influencing morphology of dwellings as to compactness, 
regularity, etc. 

2. Accession of population from without; determining growth by ad- 
dition of new buildings, 

3. Evolution from within, determining growth by addition of cells to 
the maternal home. 

Dr Fewkes has pointed out to me what seems to be another 
important influence in pueblo development, and which he has prom- 
ised to elaborate, i. ¢., the influence of the sun, 

The subject of the depopulation of the Pajarito. plateau cannot 
be treated within the limits set for this paper. It was principally a 
question of subsistence, 

‘Archeological Expedition te Ariiona in 1898 Seventeenth Ann, Rep, Bor. of 
‘Amer. Ethualogy, ps $37. 


ABORIGINAL URN-BURIAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
By CLARENCE B. MOORE, 


So little exploration of places of aboriginal burial has been con- 
ducted in this country, compared with what remains to be accom= 
plished, that nothing final can be written as to the methods and 
extent of aboriginal urn-burial within the limits of what is now the 
United States, Nevertheless, certain data on the subject may be of 
interest to some, 

We shall take up the record of um-burial, beginning with the 
Pacific coast, and shall follow the custom eastward, 

Near Santa Barbara, southern California, Doctor Yarrow ' found, 
‘among ordinary inhumations, umn-burials in vessels of stone, some 
of which, at least, were with articles of iron, showing that the cus- 
tom of um-burial in this region extended into post-Columbian 
times,* 

The form of um-burial varied. Doctor Yarrow describes, 
among other instances, the finding of an olla with parts of the era- 
nium of a child; a large olla containing bones and covered on top 
with the epiphysis of a vertebra of a whale; a large steatite olla 
containing the skeleton of an infant, wrapped in matting; an olla 
containing a skull (patticilars not given); a mortar covered by the 
shoulder-blade of a whale, containing the skull of an infant, covered 
by an abalone shell; an olla containing the bones of a child, In 
addition, we find a custom where skulls, accompanied by their skel- 

nite Seater Covgrophie Wnt of 1 a 
me, ed Co RET a ae Pts Alcon vl Aechae- 
Baron Erland Nordewhidid, yeaking of very recent uro-burials to South Amer- 
feu myes “They bry their dead in giant pots, ax is uowsl with the Guaranl peoplts 
These pots they bury In « corner of the rancho, ‘which —at any rate, on the death of 
smauter ofthe hee — i ston fe This manner of bara will, o ents, soon Mlappeat 
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etons, were covered by large stone mortars, orifices down. In one 
instance a skull was covered by a copper (brass?) pan,’ inverted. 

“The placing of inverted mortars of stone over skulls accom- 
panied by their skeletons is closely related to a custom we shall 
refer to later, as practised in Arizona and New Mexico, 

‘At Forestdale, eastern Arizona, among other burials, Hough* 
found cremated remains in. gray vases, not of stone, as in lower Cal- 
ifornia, but of earthenware, as are all vessels subsequently treated 
of in this paper, “which were luted with clay, stopped with a stone, 
or covered with an upturned bowl," “A remarkable fact connected 
with the interments of this class," says Dr Hough, "is that the 
vases are usually set on the bones of an infant. No explanation 
derived from historical or present observances of any of the Pueblo 
tribes can be given of this strange custom, which appears to have 
been of sacrificial character."" 

‘The Hemenway Expedition, under Cushing, found, near Phacnix, 
Arizona, burial-ums used as receptacles for cremated human re- 
mains.» Certain of thee vessels, which are now in the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., had each a small bowl, inverted, for a 
cover. 

Near Solomonsyille, southeastern Arizona, Fewkes’ found an 
urn-burial of cremated human remains. 

Doctor Fewkes says: "Evidences of cremation were common, 
consisting of calcined human bones in mortuary ollas, with ashes, 
evidently of bones, buried on certain low mounds adjoining the 
houses, It was apparently the ancient custom to burn the dead on 
certain pyral mounds and then to gather up the remains of the burnt 
bones and deposit them in small, rudely decorated vases, A circu- 
lar disc, made of pottery, was luted to the orifice of these vases and 
"VT am lidebted to Mr C. C, Willoughby for the information that » skeleton now in 
the Peabody Acadetny of Science, Salem, Mass, was found In Essex county, Mass.» with 
‘the skull placed in a brass kettle. The tile, however, tay 00 isle and was not over 
‘the skull, mouth awe, 

* Report of the U. 8. Neatimal’ Masoane, Wor, p- 292. 

*Cimipte Rend of the Seventh Season of the International Congrest of Americas 
‘dts, Berlin, 1859, published tBg0. See also Matthews in Memoirs Wat. Aen. of Sel 
‘ners, oh. vs, Seventh Memoir, pp. 149-150. 

‘Too Summer? Work in Poche Ruin, by Jewe Walior Fewkes, 224 Report 
Bar. Amer: Bth, part pls 17%) 175 ¢t a0. 
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the whole was buried in an upright position near the edge of the 
mound upon which the burning took place.” 

Tam unable, in this hastily prepared paper, to give satisfactory 
reference to any instance of urn-burial of cremated remains in New 
Mexico, though one might, with reason, expect evidence of the 
custom there, The instance cited in a certain book intended: for 
popular reading, and by Doctor Yarrow,! are unsati F 

Another form of what possibly might be called urn-burial, recall- 
ing the use of inverted mortars on the Pacific slope, obtained in 
‘southwestern United States, namely, the placing of an inverted bow! 
over a skull. The skull, however, was present with its skeleton and 
was ‘not buried alone, apart from the skeleton, under a mortuary 
bowl, as we shall see was the case in northwestern Florida, 

This custom, in the Southwest, of placing bowls over skulls 
which were with their skeletons, was not general even when. prac- 
tised, the placing of the bow! over a skull being occasional only. 
Cushing and Hodge* noted this custom near Phoetix, Arizona, as 
did Fewkes* in one instance at Sikyatki in northeastern Arizona. 

Professor Duff has described the occurrence of the same custom 
in the Mimbres valley, southwestern New Mexico,*and Prof, Edgar 
1. Hewett? noted that the same custom prevailed in cemeteries in 
the Pajarito Park country, northwest of Santa Fé. 

What might be called a collateral branch of um-burial is de- 
scribed and figured by Pepper as occurring in southeastern Utah, 
where circular baskets were found laid over burials, 

Continuing eastward, we note that umn-burial was practised occa~ 
sionally in Mississippi — at least, C. C. Jones makes a general state- 
ment to that effect.? 

' Doctor Yarrow (iret Ama. Ryp. Bur, £ih,, 1 BA 
Rater (mer at 3876, vl pags ce | Pereste ihe 
ras in New Mexico. a point of fact, Doctor Harber, in his daciint Paty af Ci 
‘rade, Cis, Arisoms, wud New Mesice, deactibes the peiery of that entice region tn a 
eneral way, od nowbere refers tothe Ending of burial urs to New Meshes 

E,W. Hoge in private letter, 
| Sewemteenth Ann, Bur. Am, 4 
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Proceeding northward into Tennessee; we find recorded! an 
interesting urn-burial from Hale's Point, consisting of a heavy casket 
of earthenware in two irregular, quadrangular parts made in a way 
that the sides of one come down a short distance below the top of 
the other. “This is one of the very few vessels,” says. Professor 
Holmes, speaking of the United States, “that would seem to have 
been constructed especially for mortuary purposes." Within the 
casket were the decaying bones of a very small child, 

In a mound in Roane county, Tenn., it is said* that an adult 
skeleton lay in a boat-shaped vessel of soft clay, nine feet long. 

Mr William McAdams? tells of mounds in Calhoun county, 
Ilinois, where partly bumed human bones and ashes lay in large 
‘sea-shells, and, in two instances, in shells of turtles, 

Mr Henry Gillman * gives exact details of what he considered 
@ unique discovery at that time, being cremated human remains 
found in an urn, in a mound near Fort Wayne, Mich. 

From the Andross village site, near Saginaw, Mich., Mr Harlan 1. 
Smith* reports the finding of a vessel 3 fect 9 inches in circumfer- 
cence, and about 2 feet in height, before it was broken, under the 
following conditions: “While a pioneer was plowing on the 
site, the foot of one of his oxen suddenly sank into a hole, On 
investigation the farmer found that the ox had broken through the 
bottom of an uirn which had been tured mouth downward over the 
head of a human skeleton, . . Itis reported that a number of simi- 
Jar urns have been found near Detroit, and one was dug up at Point 
Lookout, on the west side of Saginaw Bay ; but unfortunately all 
these specimens have been broken or lost, so that the Andross urn 
is probably unique,” 

In this case we note that the details of the discovery are based 
om hearsay testimony. 

VW, Hi, Hliies, Ancient Pottery of the Afiuissippd Valley, Fourth Aun. Rep, Bur. 
Eth, 1883-83, ne sr 

‘Cyrus Thoama, Report on Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
‘Twelth Ann, Rep. Hur, Ethnology, p. 359 et seq. 

"Proc. A. As As Sy ¥880, po 718 et nee 

$ Prac. A, A.A. Su 1898, Pe 315. 

* The Saginaw Valley Citation, Sopplenieat to Aimesican Moacum Jounal vl, 3 
No. ta, Nov-Dec, 1901, p. 2h. 

‘See also American Antiguarian, 1879, p. 164, #8 Wo ure-burial in Michigan. 
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Returning now to the Gulf coast, the Mobile and the Alabama 
rivers, Alabama, were investigated by me. 

Going northward, in the mound on Little river were two burials’ 
of unburnt bones of infants, each in a vessel, which, to judge by 
fragments around, had been surmounted by another vessel, 

At Matthew's landing, among many ordinary inhumations, wad 
a single urn-burial, being a large vessel covered by an inverted 
platter, Within were the uncremated bones of a number of infants, 
carefully stowed away. Here we are introduced to a new feature in 
urn-butial in the United States, namely, plural uncremated burials 
in a single umn, 

In the famous cemetery at Durand’s Bend, above Selma, were 
humerous great vessels, many covered by shallow bowls inverted ; 
some, by large but imperfect vessels in a reversed position. Most 
of these vessels held single skeletons of infants, very badly decayed, 
but in one instance, at least, parts of the skeletons of two infants 
were present. 

There were also two great vessels, each enclosing parts of a 
skeleton of an adult, without the skull. As the bones barely cov- 
¢red the bottoms of the vessels, lack of room cannot have been the 
motive for a partial deposit. 

In one striking instance, two skeletons, one of an. adult, the 
other of an adolescent, had. been carefully packed away in one 
receptacle, On top, side by side, lay the skulls, 

In all directions in the cemetery at Durand's Bend were unen= 
closed inhumations of the usual character, 

Explorations made by me on the: boundary between Alabama 
and Florida, and eastward along the northwest coast of Florida,! 
yielded numerous bowls of large size, inverted over lone skulls or 
skulls accompanied by a few scattered bones, In two cases only’, 
on the Florida coast, was the regular form of enclosed um-burial 
met with : once where a great bowl, capped by a large inverted 


\Girtsin Aboriginal Rewsins af the Alabama River, by Clarence T. Moores 
Jorn. Acad. Nat Sey Phil, vol. x1. See alia Stvlf Hogp om Node Ricvr, Sea 
sonia Report, 1878, pp. 290, 291, 

 Cortuin Aberiginal Remain ofthe Northwet Florida Coasr pts anf, 
© B. Moores Joura: Acad. Nat Sei, Phil, ola aandxne % 
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fragment of another vessel, held the decaying parts of a skull and 
certain other bones, Again, at Ocklockonee bay, the easternmost 
limit of urn-burial in Florida, none having been noted in the pen- 
insular part of the state, I founda single um-burial, containing the 
bones of a child, in a deep bowl surmounted by another bowl 
inverted, With the bones were two bracelets of brass. Farther to 
the westward, also, on the Alabama line, I found evidence of con- 
tact with Europeans, with certain burials covered by inverted bowls. 
We see, then, that in southeastern United States also, urn-burial 
survived into the historic period. 

For further examples of urn-burial in the United States, we 
must go to the Altamaha river;' in Georgia, to points along the 
mainland of the Georgia coast, and to the sea-islinds which border 
that coast.# 

In Alabama, and along the northwest Florida coast, cremated 
remains in urns were not found by me, On the Altamaha river, 
however, I found pots containing quantities of fragments of charred 
and calcined human bones, These pots were covered wholly or in 
part by other pots inverted over them. In one instance, a great 
pot of yellow ware, decorated all over with a modification of the 
swastika, stamped on the clay when soft (stamped decoration being 
characteristic of south Appalachian ware), tay inverted over a great 
unenclosed mass of partly-cremated fragments of human bones, 
among which were tobacco pipes and pearls, 

‘Also along the Altamaha were pots, each turned over uncre- 
mated bones of an infant, lying on the sand, without enclosing 
vessel, 

Along the mainland of the Georgia coast I met with vessels in- 
verted over piles of charred and calcined bones; and cremated 
remains in urns, some of which were covered by sutmounting ves~ 
sels, some by fragments of pottery. Here again, as in all other 

"Certain Aboriginal Mounts of the Altamahs Réver, by CM Moore Journ, Acad 
Nau. Sci, Phils vol, xi See wleo. A Primitive Ura-burtah toy Dr J. Fs Snyder, 
Smithioniaty Report, 1890) 9. 609. ‘Also notice of an. wna! from Deotce river, & 
twibutary ofthe Altsrmaha, Ann. Rep. Bue, Hth., 1879-8 p38 and figure, 

* Cortain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Cont, by ©. 1h Moore ; Journ. Nest 
Nut. Sei, Phila, walks, See who C. C. Joues, Autignitir of the Souther Ladiant, 


P. 454 et weg. 
Ait Tm ty Ea 
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examples of urn-burial with which I have had to do, the ums were 
among unenclosed ‘burials, and never in mounds or cemeteries by 
themselves. 

Among the sea-islands of Georgia the form of burial placed in 
the ums seems to have varied. 

On Greighton island were jars, capped by inverted vessels, con- 
taining unburnt skeletons of infants, single skeletons presumably. 

On Sapelo island,‘ in the ‘principal mound, were uncremated 
single skeletons. and parts of skeletons, of adults, in ums, In a 
smaller mound, not far distant, the urns contained, each, the une 
cremated remains of an infant, with one interesting exception, A 
burial in an oblong vessel, covered with fragments of pottery, con- 
sisted of part of a skeleton of a woman, which completely filled the 
vessel. Below, in the sand, were many other bones belonging to 
the same skeleton, 

On this island the vessels were variously covered, some by 
other vessels, some by sherds, some by decaying slabs of wood. 

The urn-burials of St Catharine's island yielded uncremated 
remains, belonging to adults in all cases but one, where bones of 
an infant were present. Certain urs were covered by other vessels: 
inverted ; some were unprotected, as is shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration (plate xxvi1t), 

Ossabaw island, rich in archeological remains, yielded uncre= 
mated bones of infants, in urns,* while other uns contained cre: 
mated remains, usually of adults, Some enclosing urns were 
capped by other vessels, some by sherds, while some were without 
covering. 

In my mound work along the southern part of the coast of 
South Carolina* and its outlying sea-islands no instance of urn 
burial was discovered in situ-by me. Twas shown there -a vessel, 





‘tn samaiing op, reals ix my report on the Georgia coast, unfortunately 1 have 
zromconsly said that bones of wus only were found in ummbevials on Sapelo iland, 
Fonoately the recotde in my report ate fll and cores, 

‘To sation to my report onthe mounds of the Georgia cous, se Aboriginal Pat 
Cory of Eastern Uried Site, by WH, Holues ; Twentieth Ana. Rep. Bor, han, iy 
B36, 

Garten Aboriginal Mounds ofthe Coast of South Caretina ; Your, Acad: at, By 
Phila, oleh 
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said to have been found in level ground near the South Carolina 
coast, similar to those used for burial along the coast of Georgia, 
in which a thoroughly reliable person said he had found human 
remains, Such evidence, however, is far from final, 

C. C Jones says, in a general way, that urn-burial was prac- 
tised in South Carolina, but he, perhaps, like Foster,’ got his infor- 
mation from a loose statement made by Squier and Davis? Never- 
theless, it is likely that urn-burial obtained to a certain extent in 
South Carolina, as that region is contiguous to Georgia, where we 
know the eustom prevailed. 

This list of forms of urn-burial and of Jocalities in which the 
custom was practised within the limits of the United States, will be 
increased, no doubt, by additional references brought forward by 
others and by the results of further investigation, 

So far as this record goes, however, we note that um-burial 
‘occasionally was practised in the southern part of the United States, 
from ocean to ocean, though as yet a continuous line of occurrence 
has not been traced, Urn-burial seems to have been almost 
unknown in the north? Perhaps the much greater use of pottery 

+ Prehistoric Racer, P19: 

Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Minsisrippi Valley, p. 167, says 
‘Ta the mounds on the Wateree river sear Camden, South Carolina, ranges of vases, 
‘fille ch human remains were discovered.” On p, 108 of the same work i u detailed 
description. Tn one mound, which waa two-thirds washed aveuy by the river, De Bland 
‘yg, neconding to his uceount which is given, saw + ayers of earth, pottery, charred reeda, 
ete. Some few of the vasen were entire, containing fragmenta of bones and were well 
arranged in thers, one above the other."” Old-thme statements must be taken with con- 
Silerableallownnee. Moreover, even Dr Tieng doesnot speak of thet wt having 
‘beet tised for butlal purposes. Fragments of bones often fall lito vases which have been 
laced in the neighborhood of skeletons 

4 Doctor Yuttow, in Mortuary Customs of North American Indions (Arn. Rep, Bt. 
th, 1879-0, in the part deve fo ue ural, ye 137 e er fguter fre vee, 
three from Indiana, one from Kentucky, which he says are taken frou Foster's Preis 
torie Racer, abit describes them we “*barlal urna"? 1 polit of fact, Fowter makes no aa 
‘ertioa thal theve urns were ed 16 céntain human remains, bot descrber the three fom 
Vodivba (pp. 144 and 247) as "*sepulchral urna" found "filled with hlack rooald."* 
‘The diameter of the largest veal is about 6 inches! The vewel from Ketitucky 
‘ey alle glen by Renter (ps 248) oom from wm anclent grove.” 

iter (of cit. 200) mgs“ Profesae Swallow informs ae that from enous at 
Now Madrid, Missouri, he otitained human skull, enclosed in an enrthern jar, the lips 
‘of which were too small 40 admit of itn extraction ; it must, therefore, have heen moulded 
‘on the head afer death.!" ‘The Eighth Annual Repott of the Peabody Museum give 
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in the south than in the north may account for this in part, though 
under this hypothesis one might look for um-burials in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and neighboring states, 

The placing of cremated remains in urns seems to have been 
practised in part of the southwest and in the extreme southeast, 
but in the region between records as to its occurrence are most 
exceptional. 

Plural burial of uncremated remains scems, so far, to have been 
recorded from Alabama alone, 


details of this alleged Miswuri uro-harial, taken from reports furnished by: Profesor 
‘Swallow andl Conant (Foviprinds of Vanished Races im the Misissip’ Valley) speaks 
‘of the vessel contating *the upper portion of « human skal wad one vertebra.” In 
‘footnote In the Peabody Museum Report, Profesor Putnam says the vessel coatains 
few fragments of x human craniun and the vertehen of x deer." ttl bnereating to 
pote the evolution of this Mlnsouri urm-barial, At a mecting of the Missouri Academy 
‘Ff Science, held bn 4857 (Thar. Mirvourd Acad, of Sci St Louis, wl, fy 1856-1860, 
#36) Professor Swallow personally describes the finding of the urn-barial ln the, 
‘upper part ofthe larger mound. On taking it up, the top portion of w human null 
48 seen inside, lying. arom the mouth of the jer, with the convex side dowoward.!* 
‘The diameter of the jar i gen a» "about ten inches" Sixteen years later Profesor 
‘Swallow had something to say aboot this ame nra-burial to the ALA. A. 8. (Proceed 
ings ds A. A. Sy No, 33, 8. 401, 1873), The fragment hur become Mall, Pro- 
fessor Swallow says "The mouth of the jar was a0 sinall that the skall gould vot te 
removed whole. This skull was taken out in the presence of several gentlemen fron! a 
‘lepth of thirty fet below the nndisturbed yarisce of the monnd,"" ‘The akull ls cten- 
orancous “with the extly mound-tuildern, the elephant and the mustoon." ft lay 
fear the ‘charred remains of many vicina." This interesting relle whiehy from 
fragment, becume an entice skull, which came (rom both the top and the botioas of 
‘mound, sibwequently was broken, along with the enclosing vestel, by accident to the box 
fn which it was packed, we are toll by the Peabody Museum Report, which, as bas. 
‘been anid, got its toformation from Profasor Swallow, The yee, pieced together, 
is ow at the Peabody Mugeum and coainins » few fragments of an adalt akull and the 
Yertebea of deer. “The inside mensurement of the vesel, I earn from Me Willooghby, 
sar, height 44 laces, apertare 43% fnches, uxinsum diameter 6 inches 
In Profesor Starr's earefally-prepared * Ribliography" of the archeology of lows 
(Prec. Davenport Acad. Nat, Sci, vol. ¥1, pp 19 ea §§) axe two references, One 
eles to the Cadar Rapids Gasetr, Ot. 14, 1887, ln which le deseribe work by Mr BL 
Mongan ins mound near Richland, Keokuk county, lows, where * burial urns” veela 
tine feet in ireumference, are said to have contained human bones. The other reler- 
‘ence, when looked up, shows that some years previous to the newspaper account, in an 
ssbsract of correspondence fom Mr Mongaa, describing thi samme Investigation of the 
‘mound near Richland, which sppearod i the Saithwoian nstituilon Report, 1880, po 
445, n0 mention is male of the meararrnent ofthe vessels nor of their having been aed 
(oe burial purposes 
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It is not probable that urn-burial was practised exclusively in 
any locality within the United States. As above said, I have never 
found burials in urns except in conjunction with other forms of 
burial, and I have been able to learn of but one account where urn- 
burials alone are said to have been met with, and to this statement 
1 attach but little importance.’ 

Within the limit of a paper necessarily so brief as this, space is 
wanting particularly to describe the enclosing vessels of earthen 
ware belonging to urn-burials, Fortunately, in. Professor Holmes" 
exhaustive memoir, Aboriginal Pottery of Eastern United States? the 
matter is fully discussed, so far as a large part of the United States 
is concerned, and I can do no better than to refer the reader to him. 

1 Squier and Davis, op. cit, pe ¥67, speak of w ceanetery, devoted to urn burial ony, 
‘on St Cathatne', an tland of the Georgia emit. 1 have conducted field work on St 
‘Catharine's Inland fora considerable period with» lange force of ten, ned in vew of the 
fact that neither (here nor on any island of the Georgia coast did I meet with cemeteries: 
‘of the class described, and considering the loose method of mound work and of the 
Teports on it that. prevailed in former timer, one may well discredit this case cled by 
‘Soler and Davis on the authority of another, 

‘| Twentieth Ann. Rep, Bur Am. Eth., pp, 104-110 incl., 130-136 incl, et al,, and 
‘eumerous plates, For Professor Holmes as to urmburia, see pp. 37-39 hil, of the wame 
‘work, reading Florida! ia place of * Georgia” under figore 18, 








SOME POWHATAN NAMES, 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


Many of the conclusions reached by Mr William R. Gerard in 
his article on “ The Tapahanek Dialect of Virginia’*" are derived 
from exceedingly slender evidence based largely on false transla 
tions; radicals are named from the author’s own conceptions, but 
which cannot be found in the language; terms are quoted from 
various dialects, transliterated, and given his own phonetic values 
without regard for the original so long as the sounds approach the 
real word, Mr Gerard quotes dialects that have no real exist- 
cence, like “Tap,” “ Rap,” “ Nap," thereby creating’ confusion, for 
being founded on error they do not represent the true status of such 
changes; and he ignores the work of fellow students by substitut- 
ing therefor erroneous derivations. 

From the point of view of the present writer the substitution 
of " Tapahanek,” for “ Powhatan" is objectionable.“ Powhatan,’ 
which Mr Gerard saysis inappropriate and loosely used, had its origin 
with the birth of the colonial settlement of Virginia, when Captain 
John Smith tells of neighboring tribes speaking Powhatan's lan= 
guage:* Since then retained, it has become permanently established 
in the mind and speech of the American people, and for that reason 
alone is far better than the corrupt “Tapahanek” or any other 
designation that may be proposed. 

Mr Gerard discusses “the 7-dialect of Virginia," which he 
thinks corresponds with the ¢ that, “in certain positions,” charac 
terizes the Cree as a linguistic group, and from his deductions 
reaches the conclusion that the Powhatan dialect belonged to the 
Cree group of Algonquian languages, and, at an early period, the 
people who spoke this dialect found their way from Canada to 
ey 
american Anthrapolai, Rpil-June, 1904. 


HSimithy History of Vircinis, po. $5, 381. 
herein, Arber's English reprint \ the eslition cited. 
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Where Smith's works are quoted 
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As will be shown in my analysis of Mr Gerard's derivations, 
some of these words he has certainly mistaken, and others can be 
found in the Natick, Narragansett, Mohegan, and Lenape, as well as 
in the Powhatan; while others may be erroneous forms! due to 
typographical error or to mishearing on the part of the colonists, 
not to any change in the utterance of the native speaker, The 
fact is, the Powhatan dialect (I refer also to geographical names), 
as noted by our two authorities, Smith and Strachey, was closer 
in its family relationship and vocabulary? to the Natick’ of John 
Eliot and to the Narragansett of Roger Williams than it was to 
the Cree of to any other northern dialect, although in their gram~ 
matical structure all the Algonquian dialects are practically: the 
same, In proof of this relationship, besides the parallels given in 
the following pages, T submit a few common words from three 
dialects which show it plainly. Of course, being in error as to his 
derivations, Mr Gerard must necessarily be in error as to his gram 
matical conclusions on which they are based. 


Comparisons from Three Dialects 


Pownatan NaTIOK 
auktad, 0 bow. ahtemp. 

aapoime, the thigh capome (Nast.). 
atussab, a net, hashab. 

oan, snow. Rin, 

mushins, the eye. muskesuek, 
musken, the nose. utehan, 
‘mettone, the mouth, muttdn. 

mepit, @ tooth mecpit. 

meskott, Une leg muvhbont. 
messeate, the Foot. musseet, 
meihtawh, the ear. mehtanos. 
peitack, froth. pehteaw, 





Such as Smith's actos, ‘n bow." which Strachey writen ewhtal, wider By and 
Avedon, wader My which surely cannot be dalctal variations, bot errs df the ear or 
of the pres. 

*Trombill remarks: The langage of the Powhitans was neatly the same that 
‘ofthe tes of wuthern New England. using from the specimens given by Captain 
John Scith ac Fram x few other, gleaned (rin early accounts ofthe Cotany of Virginia 
the Powhatan and Masachusetis dil not dilfer sore om each other than either 
Aired feu the Delaware." — Hiarical Magssine, 1810, v0, Xi, aod sey oa 
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Poponaw, winter. poponae. bipon. 
tapacoh, night, ‘tuppaco (Narr.). tibiskaw, 
etchepacoissuma, the east. wutcheprwoiyen. (‘no cognate.) 
weiksatonowan or 


Seaaeuesh ta herds wweeshitiBun. milyistoroan. 
swoutwh, an egg, woe. wate, 
swohwikauk, scales of a fish. — wewhhoghi. wahdhay. 
wahcherao, nest of abird,  wadtchat. watjistun, 


Mr Gerard derives Appamatuck from “A! pain! tehii, * curved 
fiver,' a designation for the part of a tidal river in which a bend ex- 
ists; verbally, a'pdmamtkod, ‘the river makes a curve) ‘tums 
about,’ ** 

The Appamatuck” on the" Tappahanock” river quoted by him 
was taken from Smith's first book' and was inserted there by mis- 
take, for such atown is not referred to in any of Smith's subsequent 
descriptions of the river, nor does it appear on his map, a fact which 
eaves only the James river town to be considered. Its. possible 
transference in ater years need not concern us here, 

Appamatuch is mentioned eighteen times in Smith, and always 
as a country, place, or people, except in four instances, or really in 
two, as they are repeated, Where the river is mentioned like the 
"pleasant river of Apamatuck" and “we discovered the river and 
people of Appametuck,” or with the English plural “ Apametucks 
river," itis because, as the context shows, the river was in their coun- 
try, The bestowal of the name on the stream was due to the col- 
onists and not to the natives, and the same is true of all the names. 
of rivers noted on Smith's map. Captain Gabriel Archer? describes 
the first visit there in June, 1607, as follows: 

S wes went i shore ata lace 1 call Queene Apumatecs bowre. 
le 8 alon 4 plaine lowe prepared 

at whereof ad ben lately Cecpt and Seetenrens char fr pede, 
the Queene of the Country cominge in selfe same fashion of state as Pawe- 
atah or Arahatec ; yea rather with ‘More maiesty : she had an vsher before 
her who brought her to the matt prepared ender faire mulbery tree, where 
she satt her Downe by her self, Captayne Newport stayed here some .2. 

A True Relation, wc., 1608, 

Smith, pp ain 

The guide Nauirauy, «who had eared meso mach ofthe language; and was s0 
sxealently Ingenioss tn signing out his mesaing,” 
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Yawiraus us to oe of 
seer 

The picture of the mulberry tree, with the Queen’ sitting on a 
‘mat, gives us a clue to the etymology of the name, which was un- 
doubtedly bestowed at the time by Nauiraus the interpreter. Among 
the variations of the term are Apumatec, Appamatuke, Apamatue, 
and Appametuck, which 1 derive from appu, ‘he (or she) sits,’ 
‘abides, ‘remains,’ ‘rests,’ and -metue, or matuek, “a tree,’ hence 
the ‘resting tree,’ or, as Archer delightfully calls it, ‘@ dower'—an 
etymology paralleled by the following cognates : Natick appu-memg, 
Natr. apen-milituck, Lenape appit-mehittuck, Abn, api-metek, Cree 
apiv-mistick (Lacombe), appu-mistick (Howse), Nip. api-mitik. 

Of all the examples of “curious speculation” with which Mr 
Gerard favors us, his. derivation of the word ‘ Coiacohanauke,’ or 
better * Quiyoughguohanock,’' is the least founded, when compared 
with what it actually is, He says “it stands for Kaidtwhi/nck, 
* gull-stream,’"" but he does not fully quote Strachey, who remarks ;* 
" Coiacohanauke, which we commonly (though corruptly) call Tapa- 
hanock, and is the same which Capt Smith in his Map calls Qui- 
Yeughcohanock, on the south shore or Salisbury side.” This was one 
of their ceremonial places, where certain religious rites were per- 
formed, from which fact the name was applied. capes 
“ The Quiyoughquosicke, which is a superior power they w 
His brief vocabulary gives “ Quiyoughcesucks"* or“ parcial 
soughs, Pettic Gods, and their affinities” (= Qniyeughgw-suck black- 
boys’;* guiyouphgu- +a boy,’ -suck “black’ or * dark-colored" ), 
word related to the Narragansett tiaguongussu ‘he is low and short '; 
tiaquonguschick ‘men of low stature’; Natick (Cotton) tiekkoosue 
the is short"; Quiripi tiaeguiah ‘short.’ Smith says:’ “They 
sent one of their Quiyouphkasowcks [priests] to offer peace, and 
redeeme their Okee.” Again" Smith was held in "such estimation 


{Smithy p, 475- 
1 did not designate « stream, but a * King’s howe or town." 
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amongst them, that those Salyages admired him more than their 
owne Quiyougkkosucks,”” “This name for the “Pettic Gods and their 
affinities” cannot be ignored in considering the derivation of the 
longer term, which has the same stem and must have the same con- 
cept. The guiyoughgu-osucks, to use the best notation, were there- 
fore ‘the lesser priests,’ or ‘black-boyes,’ who were taught or 
chosen to be such; hence Quiyoughgu-ohan-ock, ‘the place or 
‘country where the lesser priests or boys were beaten or initiated 
into the mysteries of the cult,’ a compound of guiyoughgu--+ the 
verb -ohan* ‘to beat" or *to strike,’ together with the locative eck 
‘place’ or * country.’ 
Smith? corroborates this derivation as follows : 


‘were appointed fine ‘men 10 
‘of the fie went through the guard 10 
fumes, the guard fiercely beating them 


' 
f 
: 
& 


i 
a 
pad 
a 
at 





, or bedecked their hayre 
leaties. What else was done with the children, was not seene, 


"bids 395 
4A vet Ghat sppeats In everal Powhatan names in varying forms, auch * Bade 
ohamin, patched cor groond small,” and "* Vikuccrbsmem, to beat gore ite 


fs 
ae 
az 











they ell Black byes” Thi I regan as s free txnaation of the wont Quijonghywe 
mck, The only dialect 1 ean find fo which the work auct “black” or *slarkcentord? 
appears ms wf the Nastikeof Vans Murray, which wll acount for its us i the 
Powhatan, 
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‘were all cast on a heape, in| a yalley as: dead, where thoy made a great 
feast for all the company. 

“The Werewance being demanded the meaning of this sacrifice, 
anowered that the children were not all dead, but that the Ofee or Divell 
did sucke the bloud from their left breast, who chanced to be his by lot, 
Aill they were dead; but the rest were kept in the wildernesse by the 
young man till nine moneths were expired, during which time they most 
not converse with any: and of these were made their Priests and 
Coniurers. 

“This sacrifice they held to be so necessary, that if they should omit 
it, thei Odee or Devill, and all their other Quivongheesughes, which are 
their other gods, would let them have no Deere, Turkies, Corne, nor fish: 
and yet besides he would make a great slaughter amongst them. 

fo divert them from this blind Idoletry, we did our best endevours, 
chiefly with the Werowance of Quivoughcohanock, whose devotion, ap- 
prehension, and good disposition, much exceeded any in those Countries,"* 

Mr Gerard. speciilates freely regarding the country of this peo- 
ple and the name Zupahaneck,” but no such name properly be- 
longed to their river, country, or town. Strachey, as 1 have quoted 
under the foregoing name, says it was “commonly (though: cor- 
ruptly)” so called. Smith mentions Zapalanock twice only as ap- 
plied to this place, and that exclusively in his earliest work, A Zrne 
Relation, ete, hence he must have learned later that it was wrongly, 
or, a8 Mr Gerard remarks, “erroneously” bestowed. The facts, 
on close study of the early “ Relations" and’ Observations,”* seem 
to be that on the entrance of the colonists into the James river, 
in the spring of 1607, the neighboring Indians living northward ott 
the adjacent streams flocked to the banks of the James and estab- 
lished transient habitations there in order to resist the landing of 
the explorers ;" and so, as Archer? relates in his story of the first 
voyage up the river, to which I have before alluded, they met the 
“Wyroans of Pamaunche” * (Opechancanough) on the south side of 
the river about five miles from Appamatuck, where he was tem- 
porarily residing on land of which “the kyng of Wynauh is the 

VWI their Blawes and Arroweh tiv # voowt warlike manner ¢ with (helt swords at 
their haces beset with sharp stones, ant pieces of yfon able 40 clane « mua fn wunder,"* 
(Smith, pp lav-levi,) Op thelr return 10 the fort they foand it nd been assmultod 
by 400 Indiana, aid that mauy of the coloniets were injured and one had been killed. 
(Ti, ps 7.) 

‘Sealthy pps Hl. 


* Thin Wyroane Pamaunche 1 olde to inbabite w Rych land of Copper and pestle, 
Mig Cooutty lyes ito the land to another Ryvet” (Smith pth) 
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Possessor hereof." In.a description of the same voyage, Percy” and 
Wingfield* relate they also met the “ Wyrowance Tapahanah,’” as 
he called himself, “ with all his traine, as goodly men as any I hatie 
seene of Sauages or Christians,” where “when we came to Rapa- 
Jannes Towne hee entertained vs in good humanitie,” which it was 
afterward learned was in the country of Quiyoughguokanock, and $0 
the name Tapakanock, which really belonged to “a kingdome ypon 
another River northward," was for a time wrongly applied to Ouf- 
youghguohanock, and was so used until the colonists learned of their 
mistake. Thus Mr Gerard's statements in regard to the Tapaianchs 
of the James river will bear revision, 

Asto* “ Rapahanock, by many called Toppahanock.!* Mr Gerard 
further remarks : 


‘Finally, then, Tipvhd'nzk and Ragcha'nzh are (as may be seen 
under the root “ap in the Glossary) dialectic forms of the same word, and 
mean he siream that ebbs and flows’ (lit, that ‘altemates in fow'), 
the definite and specific ‘Tapeh ne and Rapihd’ne, * a stream 
that ebbs and flows.’ In the JV-dialect the word would have the form of 
Mapehifndk."” 


‘The foregoing corresponds with Heckewelder’s. etymology, viz. 
“ Lappi-hanne, * the stream with ebb and flow.'" Thisis unaccept- 
able for many reasons, especially when we consider that all streams 
hereabout are tidal waters, 





Thid,, pp. iv-tev, 


Tid, pp. texvi-Lexvil 
Smith, p. 419. 
ibid, p28, 
Strachey, p37. 
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The suggestion that the last two syllables, ~/an-och, stand for 
Del, ~hauné ‘a stream,’ is not acceptable for the reason that -ock 
(= Natick oe), which is a very persistent affix in all forms of the 
name given by Smith, signifies ‘land or ‘country,’ also that the 
Powhatan equivalent for -iaune is -achoung,! = Mass! -telwan, 
= Abn. ~1:8a°n, ‘ rapid stream,’ ‘flowing water.’ The prefix '4ppa’ 
or ‘rapa,! = Natick £api or tdupi, = Moh, tupou, = Lenape (pi, = 
Cree tepi, = Nip, bi, = Ojib, débi, = Abn. ¢ébat, ‘ enough,” ‘suffi- 
cient,’ ‘ plenty,’ is found in several other Powhatan terms like <apo-* 
or tapa-antam-minais, vt-tapa-antam, rapa-antam, and toppa-itass,” 
to. which words 1 shall again allude; and so the two notations 
toppa and rapa can easily be accounted for as colloquial or dialectal 
variations, which, together with the verbal root ~é (= Natick dx), 
‘more than, ‘exceeding,’ ‘surpassing,’ +-ock ‘country, ‘land,’ 
gives us tuppadn-ock or rapacdn-ock, *the country of exceeding 
plenty,’ a name probably applied to that country by the tribes re- 
siding on James river,* 

Smith writes,! and he, as is evident, refers to the country bor- 
dering the stream: “It is an excellent, pleasant, well inhabited, 
ferti, and goodly navigable river.” In fact, according to. Smith's 
map, there were on the banks of the river, at the period of discovery, 
more native towns than on any other stream in Virginia, 

In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks : 


“Tn the Niantic dialect it becomes Yar‘pvhi'net, which, abbreviated 
first to Yanphank, and afterward changed to Yaphank, has been trans- 
ferred as the name of a stream to that of a village in Suffolk county, on 
Long Island, N.Y." 

Mr Gerard. gives no authority for the above derivation, and it is 
not identical with the preceding name. The most exhaustive ce- 

mn B 35. 

eTrumball, Tike Composition af Ludion Geypraphicat Newer, YB70, p12 

Strachey, Be $7: 

“bid, Diesonare.” 

‘Smith, pp. 45, 381. 

‘Thin i the Povehatas numeral sere, ppanwonn — "Cree pats, = Abr. tbe 
sur = Moh, fmprucanty, and Montauk (1 1.) tampacnit; 7 4 3 + (or 2 of the ate 
‘ond hand), ‘The toot, in the sense of “equal,” and of tenoagh,' *suficient,! i foward la 
fall Algonquian langaagen!" ele.—Trumbull, Om Numarals in Aoric Iudisn Lee- 
mage, DAB. 

Sih, 119, 
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search and inquiry fail to reveal any earlier notation than that given 
in the Indian deed of 1664, granted by the “ Sachaue of unchachage 
Tobacis,""" for a tract of land bounded “on the Este with’ a river 
called Yam-phanée,”” and again repeated in an Indian deed, dated 
1688, for 'Vamphawk neck,’* viz,, “south by a smole River called 
Jamphank;" and'so on down to-day with slight changes by dropping 
the m, and sometimes by inserting ¢, before the & ‘The stream is 
situated near the present hamlet of Brookhaven, and is nothing more 
than an ordinary creek, lowing southeasterly into a larger stream 
now knowns Carman's river: ‘The name Vamphank, = yanp'hanck, 
“to the bank or side of the stream,’ corresponds with the Lenapé 
Jani "side, “bank,’ ‘edge,’ + -hanck ‘at a stream,' and was 60 
bestowed because the ‘bank of the stream,’ bounded the first tract 
sold, and then retained so that the boundaries would be fixed in the 
Indians’ mind, as is the case with many other Indian names, 
Niantic is objectionable as a designation for Long Istatid dialects, 
since the name Yamphank belongs to the dialect which Thomas 
Jefferson in his vocabulary calls the Ungnachog or Pusspdtok,*® 
and is the same which Gallatin calls the Montawk, The last is 
really the best for several reasatis, but Niantic! belongs to Con- 
necticut and not to Long Island. About fifteen miles east of Yanipi= 
hank creek is another stream, once called Rapthanuick, a tame 
similar to the Powhatan term except in its affix -ammuck, “a fishing- 
place,’ 

Warrastoyac, as Smith almost invariably wrote the name, was 
3 town near Smithfield,’ on Pagan river. Our essayist says: 


“Spelled also Waraskweag [not so in Smith], for Witratkit, # 
ina depression” (of land), _Jodging from the name of the. stveart, the 
village was near what in the South is called a * cypress brake na basins 
shaped depression of land situated: near the margin of a creck and ‘filled 
with fallen cypress trees." 
1 Records of Broobhaven, vol. t, pp. to-11, 
Uli, pp 70-71. 
3 Peapitol, where Jelfcrom oltsined hi vocalulary, tw sniall reseryatlan Jess shin 
fie mes tran Varin reek 
‘Perhaps by thin term Mr Gerard means the Nerragansetts if'0, be in still farther 
sting So he Neeru cognte af the Powhatan app nha, “it easeph 
STpler; Greil ofthe Republic p20, 
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This is assumption, and it is strange that Mr Gerard could not 
determine its true etymology, for its main stem is identical with the 
Cree cognate. Warraskoyac <wannasgue (= Natick wannasque 
‘point '; Abnalei SanasA8i8i ‘le bout'; Cree (Lacombe) 
wannaskusiw ‘un bout," (Howse) wannuskootch ‘end'), ‘top, 
‘end,’ ‘extremity,’ together with the locative -acé, gives us xean- 
nasgu-ack * the top or point of the land,’ where probably the village 
was situated, Smith says: "A Bay wherein falleth 3 or 4 prettic 
brookes and ereekes that halfé intrench the Inhabitants of Warras- 
koyac:"” The same stem, in a variety of forms, occurs throughout 
New England, as in Suffolk county, New Vork, ina record of 
16963? “Wanasquattan on ye poynt of hilles"*; another as a boun- 
dary, in. 1677; a8 Warrasketuck ‘the ending creck,’ varied in some 
early deeds as Wannasketuck, 

Onawmanient, Mr Gerard states, ‘is evidently personal, and 
the word stands for Ond'maniu‘t, ‘he who paints’ (j €., himself), 
‘The term was perhaps applied by: the Potomac river Indians to the 
warriocs of the locality, individually, from the extraordinary and 
fantastic manner in which they decorated, themselves with war- 
paint." In this he is again mistaken, as the place termination 
plainly indicates, All names of places referred to by Smith, or 
that appear on his map, with the terminal -anient, or -manient, have 
nothing of a personal application about them, for ~amient is the 
Powhatan equivalent of the Lenipé -aney-iek or ~anink, Natick 
-may-ut ov mayet, ton a path or trail.’ It occurs in Mattapanient, 
or Mattapanyens3 as three places so named on Smith's map, i 
‘a stopping place on a path,’ ‘a portage,’ and in Tausenent, ‘little 
path,’ a king’s residence on the Potomac, Var. Oxawemanicnt, 
Smith's map. 

Onaw = Natick wauonn ‘he goes astray,’ ‘wanders,’ ‘is be- 
trayed"; Mass, (Wood) waawnew *you have lost your way,’ and 
-manient “on & path’ hence "a path where they were led astray 
or were —a name probably bestowed by their guide at 
the time Smith writes:* “Towards Onawmanient, where all the 
TS, pe 388, 

* antingtiny, Re Loy Toren: Records, woh. 2 pe 188, 

Sait, ps 60%: 

bid, pea 
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woods were layd with ambuscado's . . . (and exchanging hostage) 
James Watkins was sent six myles up the woods to their Kings 
habitation, We were kindly vsed of those Salvages, of whom we 
vnderstood, they were commanded to betray vs, by the direction of 
Powhatan.” Also:' “Such another Lope Skonce would 1 have 
had at Onawmanient.” ‘Thus did the name designate the path and 
not the village or the people. 

Orapikes is not difficult of correct analysis, but Mr Gerard 
writes: “The name apparently of a deep pond or small body of 
water (-pilis) in a depression of land (dro, for sairo)." “This name 
Ttranslated more than thirteen years ago,* and see.no reason now 
to modify the etymology. The name varies as Oropites, Orapaks, 
and Orapakes, and was applied toa place in the wilderness where 
Powhatan immured himself in order to escape the proximity of the 
settlers, Smith remarks :* “ But now he abandoned that and liueth 
at Orapikes by Youghtanund in the wilderness," Again: " He re- 
tired himself to a place in the deserts at the top of the river Chicka 
hamanis betweene Youghtanund and Powhatan, His habitation is 
there called Orapacks, where he ordinarily now resideth.” 

Mr Gerard is correct in regard to the termination -pifs, *a 
water-place’ or ‘ water-land,' but in error as to the prefix. Ora- 
is equivalent to the Natick towoh, towou, or tonwen; Narragansett 
towiue* wild,’ * deserted,’ ‘ wilderness,’ ‘solitary,’ + pe-ack-es, *a little 
Water-place,' a termination with a descriptive prefix frequently applied. 
to marshy and swampy tracts of land, hence a ‘solitary water-place, 
or swamp.’ ‘The same prefix occurs in the name of a dismal tract 
of wild land in the town of Islip, Long Island, namely Orowwoc (= 
torwit-ock, ‘ wild land"), and is still retained to designate Orowee 
brook at the village of Bayshore, The Virginia name probably 
described a portion of The Wilderness which became so well known 
during the Civil War. 

Werewocomoco is also easy of identification, yet Mr Gerard derives 
the term from the Cree elements “‘z1réwaga’maku, ‘fertile land"; 
Tia, por. 

1 Some Indian Names of Places om Lent ian, Ni: Yo and thei Coreipeetensts 
in Virginia, etc. ; Magasine of New England History, vol, t, PP. 14-158, Newport, RL, 
1891. 

Sisto sete 
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a tract about two miles in breadth on the east side of what is now 
known as Timber Neck bay, on York river.” The late Dr J. H. 
‘Trumbull! translated this name correctly thirty-four years ago, viz.: 


 Werewecomaco, on the North side of the river Pamaunkee (York), 
was one of the residences of Powhatan, and where Captain John Smith 
was carried as a prisoner. The name means, ‘the wermwance house,’ or 
‘the house of the Chief,’ who was called ‘ merewance'* or ‘ weroance” 
by the Powhatans, and ‘secdem’ by the northern Algonkin tribes of 
New England. ' Werewwcomece” is the equivalent of the Narragansett 
‘ seckimma-comock,' 42 Prince's house (Roger Williams),' and the Massa- 
chusetts * sachime-comaco," for so they call the Sachems place, though 
they call the ordinary house * witee.’"*” (E. Winslow, in Good Newes 
from N. England.) 


In corroboration of this, Strachey writes:* 


‘+ Hie hath divers seates or howses ; his chief when we came into the 
country, was tupon Pamunky river, on. the north side or Pembroke side 
called Werowocomoco, which by interpretacion, signifies Kinge’s-house.”” 

Wynauk is derived by Mr Gerard from “windh, ‘strong-scented 
wood,’ in the Roanoke, Virginia, and Lenape dialects, the name of 
the sassafras tree." This was also Heckewelder's etymology, 

Years ago Dr J. H. Trumbull’ gave a derivation of this name, 
which I accept fully : 

‘+ Weanochy! * Wyanoke,! | Wnauk;! a low meadow point, on the 
James riyer, about twenty miles above Jamestown, was the * going around 
place,’ or‘ place about which the river” ‘ wound itself." Eliot would have 
written this name ‘waen-ohke," or * weenotke' — from teeenu," * going 
around,’ ‘winding about,’ and ‘oAte’ ‘place.’ By doubling the first 
syllable, the word becomes intensive or frequentive. We find this in the 
Abnaki wéwiounitet, ‘tout d Pentour,’ all about; and in the Chippe- 
1» * Waweatun' or * Witzwitdton” ; with 
‘tudwedtun-ong,' at the place of going around, or 
‘winding about,’ — ‘indicating, ' assomesuppos, ‘the circuitous approach 
to the Indian village-' The root ‘swaen' or ‘20en,' * winding about,” 
is found in many Tocal names in New Evgland.’* 

 Gisesrical Mapesine, 1870, 20d ser. vol. Vit, ys 48 

Smith (p. 377) writes: “But this word Werosvance, which we call and constrve: 
for Ring 8 common word, whereby they call all commanders: forthey have but few 
words fo thelr language, and ut few orcaslons to vee eny eicers more than oe com 
mander, which commouly they call (f/remunce, or Caucorsusr, which ty Captaine."'— 


























Strachey, p49. 
* Histrical Magasint, 1870, 30d vet, vol, Vit, p48. 


mae stem hae 
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Mr Gerard presents his ideas as to the etymology and meaning 
of several Powhatan names of which I have given the results of ex- 
haustive studies that have been accepted by many Algonquian 
scholars, who are capable of judging impartially, and which are 
well corroborated by Smith. I do not intend to discuss these 
etymologies fully at this time, merely referring those interested to 
my essays for the full origin and derivation of the names. 

Mr Gerard derives Massazoomes from Ma’ chewo! mik, ' great-plain 
people,’ but presents no facts to corroborate the derivation, I trans 
late it ‘those who travel by boat," massow-oncke, Tt was by this 
means that the Iroquois became known and feared by the tidewater 
natives of Virginia. Smith met seven boat-loads of these people at 
‘one time, and he remarks that “the Massawomeks had so many 
‘boats, and so many men that they made warre with all the world.” 

It is also asserted by Mr Gerard that Chickahowiiny stands for 
“ tshikeha!men ‘a clearing, literally,’ ‘swept off; scraped off;'”” 
which is as far removed from the true meaning as Heckewelder’s 
“turkey-lick' Chickahominy was not a place name, but the desig- 
nation of a people who contributed com to the colonists under 
Smith, thus saving them from starvation. T give its etymology* as 
chick-aham-min-anough, *coarse-pounded com people,’ or, in brief, 
“hominy people,’ 

Pamaunkee, he says, is ptma"’ fi, «sloping hill,’ or rising up- 
land’; but there is nothing to support this derivation. Strachey 
gives Pomotawh, ‘bill or mountain,’ lit. ‘a sloping hill’; as also 
does Lederer? in the form Paemotinck, a name not cognate with 
Pameaunkee. 1n fact, in its full form, the name* means fa place of 
secrecy in the woods,’ which was one of Powhatan's ‘places of 
superstition," where some of his secret rites were performed, 

‘The next etymology which Mr Gerard presents is: 





"See The Names Patrwomcte and Massawomebe, American Anthropologist, vl. 
BP. 174-185, also Algonpuien Series, vol. YU, 
See American Andhroptgis, vol, Vit, 1895, pp. 257-263 s also Algyngmian 
Series, vol 
* Discweries, 9 
‘See The Mystery of the Nome Parizunbry, American Antiquaian, vol. x¢tt, 
1895, pre 289-295 5 also Alyonyuiam Serr, wo 1x. is 
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«+ Aitowh (etbu, or etih), aball, The prefix ai is probably miswritten 
for the usual Virginia prosthetic @; and, if so, the word would have been 
‘iti, an apocopated form, say, of abun, = Cree thusedn, a ball < 
Giueweu, “he plays ball,’ <root Aik, which is a Cree radical, and, in 
Ojibwe, occurs only as a particle in words relating to the Cansdian game 
of lacrosse." "" 

This derivation of the Powhatan aitowk deserves credit in a 
measure, but Mr Gerard does not go far enough into the subject 
to show the exact status of the radical. ‘The word did not signify 
‘a ball,’ ‘a round thing,’ as does the more common term (j.¢., Ctee 
pititonigan, Lenape p'tubhican, Natick petukki), but ‘a bauble; ‘a 
plaything.’ This is quite evident in the Cree #hiaudn ‘boule,’ ‘a 
ball,’ which Lacombe qualifies by the word in parenthesis (owed), 
‘a plaything.’ It also appears as a particle in the Cree term 
dsoaskwenetowan, for playing football, as well as in the Ojibwe 
pagaadewewin, ‘Indian ball-play,’ played with crosier and ball 
(lacrosse), to which Mr Gerard refers. In the Narragansett (Roger 
Williams), however, the equivalent for the Powhatan term is more 
fully displayed in the word a Bable [= bauble] 
to play with," from pauockaw “to play,’ and -duéow ‘a bauble,’ *a 
plaything’ ‘Trumbull! offered a suggestion, with a query, that 
autorwwin = Natick okteauun, “to possess,’ ‘a belonging,” 

Attaangwassutuk (Strachey), a star,’ Mr Gerard believes to be 
plural form, but his mistake is evident when we compare the name 
with its cognates, for the long form is seemingly a/tuang, ‘a star, 
+ -wassiaek (= Natick woksumuk, *bright’ or ‘shining, Lenape 
waselen *bright’), hence ‘a shining star’ or ‘he appears shining.’ 
Ina foot-note under this name Mr Gerard remarks that “" Howse’s 
interpretation of Cree aichas, as“ other Being,’ and Trumbull’s ex- 
planation of the Natick dra’éwas as ‘he appears,’ ‘shows himself,’ 
may be mentioned merely as examples of curious speculation.” 
When it is considered how much speculation our essayist has in- 
dulged in, one can only regard the two well-known authorities 
which he cites'as being nearér correct than he. In fact Trumbull's 
aniggs * star’ (not dna! Awits), which he derives from andggussu *he 
appears,’ is in accord with both Eliot and Cotton. Trumbull re- 

In distinction from the sun, which rises or comes forth 
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and sets, the stars appear in their places when the absence of the 
sun and moon makes them visible In total contradiction of Mr 
Gerard, I find in the Cree (Lacombe) * Esprit, agckak, qui aussi veut 
dire ame," which corroborates Howse ; while in the Abnaki (Rasles) 
Ifind “ étoile, mi édaii, elle paroit,” which confirms Trumbull, ‘The 
transliteration of andggs into ana! dws, and all other changes of this 
character, are very objectionable, for as Eliot wrote these words two 
and a half centuries ago, so should they be written to-day, 

‘Mr Gerard considers the Powhatan “atlemous, dog, = Praitie 
Cree a tzmits," as a cognate of the Natick dni/m, Narragansett 
Gyt'm, Lenape dri!m or ati'm, etc., in which he is evidently mis- 
taken, I agree with Trumbull, who considered the two forms as 
derivatives from distinct elements ; i. ¢., those words which have the 
in “certain positions," like the Powhatan atemous, Cree ation, 
Abn, atié, Pequot alteah, indicate that the word is related to the 
Natick ver adel he hunts,’ while those with the form ami, 
aliom, ot ariim are from the verb annumaii *he holds with his 
mouth.’ This is proven by the Abnaki, in which language they 
are considered as distinct words by Rasles, who gives the forms 
atié and arem8s as two! names for ‘dog.’ Consequently Mr Ger- 
ard’s remarks under this paragraph should be revised. In a foot- 
note Mr Gerard writes: ““ Another Lenape name for dog, probably 
the introduced species, is métchénei, "he eats bones,’ a very appo- 
site term." On the contrary, the word signifies * he cries or howls 
inthe dark,' diminutive mothanneti¢ *whelp of a dog” (snot = Natick 
molt "to ery,” *mourn'). 

“Cattapenk, spring (season)," was copied by Strachey from 
Smith's names for the seasons, and Mr Gerard calls it "a loan- 
word from a dialect in which the form was Aandpetk < Bar, ‘fine,’ 
* beautiful,’ = Lenape dar, kal, = Abnaki éal, = Nap. Awan, + the 
participial formative ~épeed denoting ‘time when,’ herice, “ ‘when 
the weather is fine.'" 

No such roots as far, dal,? or dan, with the meaning of 
EME Gerard gives dyt7er us the Niantic cognate, If Ie meana the Narragensett this 
i somes, ba the Ung o the Monts tended wring, Joleen 

"The Lenape fal or Ai, oe from i, exprening the 2nd perion; of fom wu, 


and conveys the idea of good.’ Mem. Hist. Soc, Pram. vol. Xth, p. 397, See alto 
‘my remarks under '*Ortawm!* 
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‘fine.’ “ beautiful,’ are found in any of the dialects mentioned, conse~ 
quently Mr Gerard's conclusions here are also erroneous. Catta- 
‘sowing-time) ‘planting season,’ corresponds with other 
names for the seasons mentioned by Smith and other authorities. 
In connection with cattapewk Mr Gerard remarks, concerning the 
supposed root Awan, that it is **found in a Virginia name for rain- 
bow, ‘ guanuacut (Strachey), for kwanndkit, ‘it is of a beautiful as- 
pect." Asa matter offact the Powhatan term for * rainbow differs 
but slightly from the terms given in other dialects, Some of these, 
as Dr A. F, Chamberlain® has shown, and as is exemplified by 
other terms furnished me by Dr A. S. Gatschet, have the significa- 
tion of the (the manizew) covers the rain (with his mantle),' *the 
good covering,’ ‘ the goblin's mantle,” ‘ he stops the rain,’ * the rain- 
stopper.’ A similar concept is conveyed by the Powhatan guanna- 
cut (= guann “long, -acut *mantle*), = Natick -dgut, -agnit, -oggut, 
*(when he is) clothed or covered,’ or ‘(which) he is clothed with,’ 
‘amantle;’ Narragansett aukagut ‘a mantle,’ Quarinacut * (he is 
in his) long mantle,’ corresponds to the Natick weguaneguen, from 
ub, prefix of the third person singular, quan ‘long,’ -agquon *cover- 
ing,' ‘clothing,’ ‘a mantle,’ i. ¢., ‘he is in his long mantle," 

Under the term cattapeuk Mr Gerard gives the Lenape ~dpeek, 
‘time when,’ which he finds in mackt-apeck, ‘bad-time,’ ‘war time,’ 
lit, tit is bad once more’ or ‘again,’ ‘The Natick cognate he gives 
asa" pek, which he evolves from alguompag, ‘time when,’ a com- 
pound from algue ' he leaves off,” and the suppositive and indefinite 
xompak ‘again" or*once more,’ hence akguompak *time,’ ‘a fixed 
time,’ ‘a period.’ As will be observed, nompak, not a°’pek, = 
Lenape -dpeck, both words being adverbs of time. Nompe is fre- 
quently used with a numeral and with other words to denote repe- 
tition, ‘times,’ as in sishwude mompe ‘to the third time,’ mBcherut 
nompe oftentimes.’ Without discovering the identity of the Lenape 
lappi with -apeck, or ahquompak, Mr Gerard makes another element 
by transferring the Lenape /appi to his "* Tap," and“ Tap,” as ‘rdp! 
~WLenape yuidaw “to sow,’ Narr, gutta, Abo. Aiéal, Ojity ditt, Cree tit, Nip. 
Aitite all to tow’ or Mo plat” Tals Tt of venoms, Lankiel, it, et, mentions 
“An shepeg ih Tin Mg planted heey tf he 
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and '4ép' and the Natick wompe as nap with a fictitious Niantic 
yap, and gives as a cognate the Cree 4p, which is another ele= 
‘ment entirely, having no connection whatever with either the Lenape 
or the Natick terms, The Cree equivalent of the two terms is «yiibi 
‘encore,’ ‘once more,'= Ojibwe néidb ‘again,’ "once more,’ a fact 
that overthrows all of his derivations, so far as his supposed radicals 
‘tdp' and ‘rép" are concerned. This necessarily includes the deri- 
vation of wttapaantam and tapaantaminais. 

‘As to the latter name, Mr Gerard remarks: 

“' Tapaantaminais, x string of cylindrical copper beads (*Yugles"), 
‘The word is from the root “af, ‘in alternation,’ ‘in succession” (on a 
string), and, apparently, -d'n'¢o (for -drifo), ‘strange,’ ‘mysterious,’ 
vinta, "bead," and the diminutive sufix es, 

This is quite erroneous, for the term in no way described the chain 
orits links as Strachey supposed and as Mr Gerard has taken for 
granted. No Indian would have called along link of copper’ a 
‘bead, nor have applied to itthe diminutive termination, The proba- 
bility seems to be that Strachey asked the name forthe chain, and 
that the Indian woman whom he was visiting at the time,* while hold= 
ing it out for his inspection, said to him, " Taépaantamtinais,!"* i. & 
‘she boughtit with com.’ The word is cognate with the Natick tépa- 
‘antam, * enough-minded with, "he (or she) is, satisfied ’ or ‘eon= 
tented with it’ (= Lenape ¢epelendam, * contented,’ = Cree tepe- 
Jittam, *il est satisfait'), and the noun generic -minais (Natick pl. 
minneash) * com" or grain,’ hence tpa-antam-minais, ‘he (or she) 
satisfied or contented with com,’ These chains, with long copper 
links, tubes or cylinders,* were no doubt manufactured by the 
colonists for the purpose of trading with the natives, and that ishow 
the woman obtained this particular chain, Atthe beginning of this 
trade Smith captured their ' ofve,’ to which previous reference has 
been made, and he told them? ‘if onely six of them'would come 

‘There are several similar errors made by Strachey, amang them “ Meter wbridge,* 
the beige * being probably "a tree” (metic) thrown eras w creak, 

‘*Strachey, pr 57: 

+*'The tilde over the av marks the omission of the w following. 


*Thoman, TwelPh Repsrt Burton of Ethnology, fig. 209, and text. AVlomt, 
Peimition ladatry, fg. 396 wd text. 
Sith, 303; 
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vnarmed and loade his boat, he would. . . restore thent their Okee, 
and give them Beads, Copper, and Hatchets beside; which on both 
sides was to their contents ' performed, and then they brought him 
Venison, Turkies, wild foule, bread, and what they had. 

Uttapaantam, ‘deer,’ and rapaantam, “venison, Mr Gerard 
informs us, means “he chews once again,’ and distinguishes the 
deer (the only ruminant with which the Virginia Indians were 
acquainted) as the ‘cud chewer.’"” These two words have quite a 
different meaning, for the termination ~antam, as in the previous 
name, is a characteristic formative expressing a disposition of the 
‘mind, and was of common use in both Powhatan and Natick; it 
therefore furnishes additional evidence of the linguistic affinity of 
the two dialects, In the Powhatan it occurs also in tsepaandancen* 
“to kiss,’ i.,, ‘ to be separately-minded’ ; kemaantuai, * speak softly,’ 
ive, "be secret-minded”; xaanfam, ‘a wolf? (= Natick newantam, 
Narn, oantami), i... ‘he grieves.’ ‘he is sorrow-minded,’ referring 
to his ‘moumfal howling’; hence uttapaantam and rapaantam,? 
when applied to deer and to venison, indicated food that ' enough- 
minded,’ i. e., ‘satisfied or ‘contented them,’ and not that which 
"he chews once again,’ 

‘The following, from Mr Gerard's paper, presents some curious 
ideas in speculative analysis : 

ilsse i by lation of ¢< 

Mites W Weatorond ne Co Calta a aves) As 
‘Rér2neptri, water-cartier, lit., ‘she carries water’; <root Aérém = 
Lenape gélzm, = Natick Aén@n, *t0 carry," and the intrans. vb. sufix Ac, 
denoting (according to the root) action in, upon, with, or by water.’ 

This is entirely gratuitous, and although ‘Trumbull stated that 
he was unable to make anything of the name, it is comparatively 
simple, Smith's* name for ‘man,’ wemarough, to which further 














‘Gonlent”” sem to have been a cneimon Vere among thth partes, for Pory says 
(Smith, p. $68) "The nest day, he presented ine wlth twelie Beaer skianes and 
Canow, which Trequited with nich things to his content, that he promised to keepe ther 
hilt hee Tiued, and bute thea with bim being des,” 

* Tepe inn Lenape form (= fpr OF par, separnicly'), rather than the Natick 
ipgi. 

* Welter Rapund by Strachey. 

Algondin Names for fam. 

*Sith'e Vocabulary, p44 
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reference will bi made, really: means ‘my brother.’ ‘This leaves no 
name for man, but following is crenepo ‘a woman,’ which is surely 
the Lenape (New Sweden, Campanius) renappi ‘man’; Abnaki 
(Rasles) arenanbe ‘homme.’ Strachey's cucheneppo or cutssenepo 
has the same suffix, -nepo (=Natick neepoh, * he stands erect), a. gen- 
eric for man occurring in all Algonquian dialects, The prefix is 
cognate with the Narragansett éufchinnu ‘an middle-aged man,’ 
lit, « he (or she)is growing old. Therefore, in the Powhatan dialect 
cucheneppo (=kutchin-nepok) would be ‘a middle-aged man or 
woman,’ for the generic would apply to any adult, although used 
generally to designate an adult male. In. some dialects it is tised 
in feminine appellations. The more familiar term for an Indian 
woman, squaw (Powhatan xsgua), is given by Strachey in wirona- 
squat ' woman-queen,' and in several other terms: 

Again Mr Gerard writes : 

“ Cultounde (Rati!ju), “to bark" (Strachey); lit, *he makes a 
noise’; a doublet of Rap. Airis, "he speaks,’ found in the iterative 
form £dkérdsu, “he speaks at some length' ; a word that has descended 
to us, in the spelling * cockerouse,’ as the title of a Virginian wirbance's 
‘counsellor.!" 

Guttoundg, like many of the sounds uttered by animals, including 
birds, as noted in the Algonquian language, is of onomatopoetic 
origin; hence to attribute its derivation to a verb signifying ‘to 
make a noise,’ or ‘to speak,’ is a mistake, and to make Catocaro= 
‘wassough* ‘a captain,’ appearing in the same Dictionarie and mean= 
ing ‘one who advises,’ ‘urges,’ or ‘encourages,’ a derivative from 
‘bark of a dog’ is equally erroneous. 

The name of the sichem of Pamaunkee, Kekataug, Mr Gerard 
translates ‘he harangues,’ ‘makes speeches,’ failing to observe that 
this name isidentical with the Powhatan qumeral ‘nine? (tekatawgh* 
= # cka-talewhaw) and that it means ‘one remains, ot ‘he is one 
left,’ i. ¢., one less than ten.’ 

Regarding some of the letter changes, he remarks : 

1" Two carious exceptions to rule (5) are found in the dialect that 
was spoken in the vicinity of Jamestown. [refer to the words ma'tsAikire, 


See Chataberlan, Adsynguian Wands in American Emplsk, Journal of Atmerican 
FolicLore, vol x¥, pp. 240-267, 
Trumbull, On Numerals in Americon Indian Languagen po 28, 
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‘it hangs badly,? the mame for a skin mantle; and Alsajisaré, ‘it Is 
brayed,’ whence, by apheresis, we have our word ‘hickory.’ In both of 
these words the of the suffix would be regularly é The effect of the 
change in the first-mentioned word is to make it ambiguous, since the 
suffix Aare in the same dialect denotes. flaming or * blazing.’ "” 


Excepting the derivation of ‘hickory,’* which has long been 
known, Mr Gerard's conclusions are based on conjecture. In 
another place he gives the Ojibwe matshizade, 'petticoat,’ as the 
‘equivalent of Smith's mateltcores, when in reality there is no affinity’ 
between the two. Matckeores, ‘skins of garments,’ matchkore, 
(Strachey), ‘a stag’s skin is from the Powhatan match, macl, mash, 
‘or maco, ‘great,’ ‘large’; while ~cores (pl.) = Narr. -acbh ‘their 
deer-skin (mantle),’ hence ‘a great (mantle) of deer-skin.’ Smith * 
says: The better sort use large mantles of Deare skins." 

The term fancokiccora was neither the name for the tree nor 
for the fruit, but of “milk which they tise to’ put into some sort 
of spoonmeate ;*"4 “milk made of walnuts, pecokiquara”’* “wal- 
nut milk, paweohiccora."* Pawcohiscora,* pokahicora, or pocokiguara’ 
(= Natick pogua-hogkSnic, Lenape pogui-hackeny) signifies ‘(that 
which is) made from broken or pounded shells” 

Mr Gerard notes: “Motatono (metétiind), the tongue, <m, 
indef. prefix, + éitand, = Wood Cree 'sdhiinii, = Prairie Cree 
‘teint, — Ojibwe ‘dénanii, = Menomini '¢a’nuniu." In a foot- 
note he remarks ; "The second f here corresponds to the Cree #, 

‘Bex Chamberlain, Afgonpuian Wont in American English, op. cs PO, 24- 
266. 

$Sith, ps 361: 

* Hariot, p. 28. 

‘Strachey, Dictiomarie, 

Smith ps 353: 

‘Ibid, p. $7- 

1 Smith (p. 353) fells uss “When they néed walnuts they break them betweene 
two stones, yet some part of the shels will cleaue to the frnit. Then doe they dry them 
agsine pou a Mat over hurdle Aller they put into a mortar of wond, and beat \t 
tery nuall: that done they amin i with water, that the atiela may slnke wo the bottome, 
‘This water will be colored as milke, which they call Fateroticvora, and keepe it for theis 
se." Strachey (py 139) saya The third sorts [of walnsts], a this last exceeding 
tard shelled, ad hath a pausing eweet nel; thislast kind the Todian bea ito plecer 
‘rth stone, and patting them, sells and all, into a mortars minging water with them 
‘with long woodden pestells pound them so long togither until} they make « kind of mylle, 
‘or oylie liquor, which they call posecoiticora."* 
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J 7d and m series of linguo-dentals."" In this he is also mistaken, 
for the reason that he does not quote the Powhatan word correctly. 
Strachey gives it as " mexatsno," which is evidently a typographical 
error for menatano,! corresponding more nearly to the Narragansett 
‘mccnat ' the tongue’ than to the Cree miteyaniy. 

‘The next term which Mr Gerard discusses is  jimatewoh (rein 
4aii), 4 man, = Rap, nimii'rot (for nima’reit), = Mohegan. miméi’ 
rei; a loan-word from the Rap. dialect, with change of r to 
Trumbull? more logically concluded: “For ‘man’ Smith has 
nemarough (by a misprint, probably for nematough) and Strachey, 
nematewh, This is the equivalent of nemat (Strachey); and 50 in 
the Massachusetts dialect ‘my brother,’ ‘or mate,’ with the verbal 
formative (Mass,) nemat-ot, ‘he is my brother, or mate.'”? 

Again, Mr Gerard has“ nahapue(nahapiu), *to dwell! (Strachey); 
lit, "he (or she) is well (or comfortably) seated (or placed),' = Cree 
nakipin — Nipissing naapi, = Ojibwe naabi, The adverbial prefix 
nah, na, ‘well,’ ‘properly,’ ‘skilfully,’ is found only in the Cree 
and Ojibwe groups.” But it does not occur in the Powhatan term, 
for nah is the prefix of the third person, corresponding to the 
Natick #of-apit ‘he that dwells,” ‘abideth,' * remains’; in proof of 
which Smith, in his Vocabulary, gives nehawper ‘he staid,’ and 
Strachey duplicates it in his “ Dictionarie,"' as nchapper *sit down,’ 
«sit further.’ 

Another mistake is: 

*¢ Ottawm (eti'm, apocop. < oft! mit) defined by Strachey as “earth,” 
but really a name for colored clay such as is used by the Indians ag a body 
pigment: = Rap. onf'man, = Nap. ond’/man, = Ojibwe ond’man, 
= Shawnee o/dmdn, = Caniba ura”mi 7 = Menomini admin, = 
Lenape wuriman, uulimdn, = Narragansett wundm, = Prairie Cree 
wip’ min.” 

Strachey did not define the word as ‘earth,’ but as ‘the earth,’ 
a distinction with some difference. The correct quotation is, The 
earth, aspams,? otticem.” The first aspama = Lenapé achpinum, 
‘our abode,’ ‘our habitation’ ; the second oftiwne = Natick olktansin, 
“our possession,’ “our inheritance,’ which carries out native ideas. 















1 Tealso corresponds better with other Powhatan terms for parts of the human bodys 
A Truwbell, Aontin Nome for Sten. 
‘Leong mati over the » sguies the ominin of the a fallowing. 
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Of the above supposed cognates for the Powhatan term, Mr 
Gerard remarks; "The root of these works is shim, tam, yam, ritm, 
fam, and ndm ; the suffix -dn is a formative, which is always dis- 
carded when the terms are used attributively; and the prefixed 
vowel is simply expletive.” It will be seen, however, that no such 
roots appear in any name for ‘red paint’ which he quotes. Dr 
Brinton! gives a synopsis of the true root, of which Mr Gerard 
takes a portion, together with a portion of the formative, and calls 
ita root. The true roots from the cognates quoted (excepting the 
non-existent ‘Rap.’ and ‘ Nap.') are Mass. sews of 8° Del. wir or 
wud, Ojib. and Men, on, Shawnee ol, Cree wiy, Can. ur, Abn. 87,— 
‘a root appearing in many compounds denoting ‘pleasing sensations, 
of which the Natick, Lenape, and Powhatan offer many examples, 
The formative is -amém, hence wundm, wouldmin, or ofuiman, * red- 
painting,’ ‘ vermilion,’ from wunne, * handsome,’ ' fine,’ * good.’ 

Our essayist further remarks: “‘ Ofd'santése means, possibly, 
‘wearer of leg-caverings,’ the reference being to the breeches and 
long hose worn by the newcomers," In contradiction to this, 
Smith records:4 " Mosco changed his name [to] Vtasantasough, 
which we interpret Stranger, for so they call vs." In his Vocabulary 
he gives the same name for ‘English.’ Strachey, in his Diction- 
aie, has it “ Utassantassowaih, stranger," varied as“ Tassantasses, 
that is strangers.” Compare Narr. (R. W.) cenantowash *speak 
Indian’ 1 would interpret the name (= Natick, é’uétass-antowash) 
‘he speaks a strange language,’ j, c., ‘he speaks a language (di 
ferent from those speaking). At the time of the occurrence noted, 
Mosco was acting as Smith's interpreter and guide, and had per- 
formed the same function previously. 

Mr Gerard likewise writes : 

+ Pagwoantewun (pakwo" tehin), ‘leather that covereth their hips and 
seeretts! (Strachey). ‘This word is cognate with the Cree Aadwd!tebiin, 
agirdle, The root stkw, ‘to wind about,’ or ‘ around," is confined to 
the dialects of the Cree group. ‘The particle -a'# (Cree -0/) denotes 
repetition, and, when used as a prefix, is the exact equivalent of Latin 
re. The nominal suffix sin (Ojibwe -é1, ohn = Natick Adsen, 
= Abnaki ~/sim) is from the intransitive (sometimes reflective) verb 

8 The Lenape and their Lee, p80 

AChauberlain, Algengudan Words im American English, op. cite p35: 

> Smlth, p. 430. 
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suffix “Anite (Ojibwe -3, -Aé, = Natick Abu, = Abnaki -Ai), denoting the 
action or manner of wearing some article of apparel or bodily adornment 
(car-rings, bracelets, finger-rings, etc.), or of carrying some object that 
aids or affords relief to the body or some part of it (as a cane, tooth-pick, 
ste). ‘The word describes an article of attire which, owing to the part of 
the body upon which it was worn, had to be frequently changed in order 
to assure cleanliness," 

The above shows simply an accidental similarity which some- 
times occurs between remote dialects, for there is no etymological 
connection between the two names, No Indian would have called 
a girdle an apron, or vice-versa, as the above would Jead us. to 
understand, Moreover, the Cree term is not given its true phonetic 
value as rendered by Lacombe, viz,, “ pakwéttehun.’ The Powha- 
tan fagwantewnn is from the term represented by the Natick pahke 
‘clean,’ ‘pure,’ and ~ek¢au-un ‘it hides’; Narragansett “ Aatah & 
aitawwhoun, Their apron,” of which Roger Williams remarks ; (!* EX- 
cept their secret parts, covered with a little Apron, after the patterne 
of their and our first Parents) I say all else open and naked." 
Hence pagwantewin = Narr, pahk-aitawhux, ‘x clean apron. 
‘The particle ww is the nominative of the impersonal verb, when the 
object for which it stands is expressed by the verb, i. €,, ~ailtawhun 
‘it hides,’ 

Bagwanchybassen ‘a girdle’ Mr Gerard changes to the Cree 
Aikewa" tslipisun and gives a wrong etomology, for the Powhatan 
fame is the same as the Natick: puttukguobbesin *it bindeth (me) 
about’ (= Abnaki pedegSabis8n ‘ ceinture ), from puttuckgui-an * it 
girdles,’ and mobee ‘hip,’ with the intransitive active or simple suffix 
tessa, Puttubquobusseoy‘ with, your loins girded! 

Again he has — 

«udtamwas (pattiwhs), a feather mantle ; from a root par, which is 
pare) radi whch ha ng meet’ OBO ies” (ad of 
of his > ten he or ah) tse? a an BR 
on’; ‘a put-on’, a vesture,’*” 

This conclusion does not seem to be based on a knowledge of 
the different dialects. Compare the Narragansett pétacans, an 
English wastcoate" (Williams), a name which Trumbull derived 


VEtot, Enodis, tt, 11, 
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from putiogwhussu *he is hid,’ ‘covered,’ from peta “he puts into,’ 
and ~ocquash * clothes,’ 

As to the Powhatan eufacan ‘a dish,’ after quoting its trans- 
literated equivalents from eleven dialects, which reveal the persis- 
tence of the form, Mr Gerard continues 

“These names for one of the most primitive of aboriginal household 
utensils are of a very peculiar formation, and may, perhaps, be regarded 
as radical words. The prefixed vowel is simply expletive, and the suffix 
-dgan denotes a ‘utensil.’ This leaves as a basis for the formation of 
the word an active verb consisting of a consonant and one vowel, ¢, oF 
perhaps two vowels, ex, ‘This would make the root of the word simply a 
consonant | '" 

On the contrary, the Narragansett summang ‘a tray,’ pl. -anash, 
and the Natick wunoxd ‘a dish,’ "Seonganit ‘in my dish,’ rwounnon- 
-ganit ‘in the dish, Trumbull derives from wonagg, ‘a hole,’ *dug 
out,’ = wenogken ‘it has a hollow,’ zunngugan ‘a hollow utensil’ 
—a derivation which is very acceptable, for it would apply equally. 
well to the birch-bark dish and to the wooden platter. But the 
name seems to have been applied especially to wooden utensils, for 
in the Otchipwe (Baraga) we find “ondgax, dish," “onaginike 
(wind), 1 make a dish, or dishes (especially of wood)" Further- 
more, we find in the Lenape the name " nlakanahunscki, elm tree,” 
from " nlakanahen, to make dishes (wooden dishes, Anthony)+, 
-munschi ‘tree.’ There are other names from the same element, 
vir, Narr, wiomauanounuck* +a shallop,’ dim. + -se ‘a skiff’ 
from tewnnaw *a shallow vessel,’ and ~anounau ‘to carry, + -wk 
‘that which.’ ‘The word sometimes appears as a place-name to 
denote a‘ hollow’ or a ‘bow! ‘shaped hill, like *twnrnegwnset,’ in 
Connecticut. 

Finally there is given ‘induc, sointuccum (wintith, wintihirw), 
a ghoul, = Cree sittin, = Ojibwe windigé; in the mythology of 
the Crees and Ojibwes, a gigantic monster in the form of a man, 
who feeds upon human flesh.!" In a foot-note Mr Gerard remarks : 
“This word is printed ‘fool” in the [Strachey] Dictionarie, through 
the misreading, by a copyist, of a word written ‘gol’ for * ghoul.’ ” 

‘Neither Strachey nor the copyist made a mistake, for the word 

TRoger Williams, says: “Oba: Although themelver bere neither, yet they give 

them wich names, which in their Language signifieth carrying vessels 
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means ‘fool,’ and not ‘ghoul.’ Wintw- = Lenape wil-tak, *head- 
heavy,’ ‘a fool,’ a sot,’ ‘drunkard"; suinduccum = Mass, tveen- 
tuhkekun, “he is head-heavy,' ‘he is a fool’ Von der Donck! 
writes: “Inthe Indian language, which is rich and expressive, they 
have no word for drunkeness, Drunken men they call fools. 

This concludes our examination of Mr Gerard's principal inter- 
pretations, but it does not include all of his errors, which may be 
found in nearly every paragraph. I regret the necessity of thus 
criticising the labors of a fellow-student, but consider it my duty to 
do 50 owing to the character of his work and to my own familiarity 
with Powhatan names, to the study of which I have devoted the last 
sixteen years. 

TOitcions NEV: Hise. Se, a et, vol typ. 193 























BONTOC IGOROT CLOTHING" 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


Man's Cuormina, 


Up to the age of six or seven years Bontoc Igorot boys are as 
naked as when born (see plate xxtx, 4). At that time they put on 
the suA’-fanyr, the basket-work hat worn on the back of the head, 
held in place by a cord attached at both sides and passing across 
the forehead and usually hidden by the front hair. The swd’~léng is 
made in nearly all pueblos in the Bontoc culture area, It does not 
extend uninterruptedly to the western border, however, since it is 
not worn at all in Agawa; and in some other pucblos near the 
Lepanto border, as Fidelisan and Genugan, it has a rival in the 
head-band. The beaten bark head-band, called a-pong’-of, and 
the head-band of cloth are worn by short-haired men, while the 
long-haired man invariably wears the hat. ‘The swA’-/éng: varies in 
shape from the fez-like fi-no-od’ of Bontoc and Samoki, through 
various hemispherical forms to the low, flat hats developing east 
ward and perfected in the last mountains west of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, Barlig makes and wears a carved wooden hat, cither 
hemispherical or slightly oval. 

‘The men of the Bontoc area also have a basket-work conical 
rain hat; it is water-proof, being covered with beeswax, It is 
called stg-f’, and is worn only when it rains —at which time the 
suk’ -léng is often not removed. 

About the age of ten the boys frequently affect a girdle. These 
girdles are of four varieties. The one most common in Bontoc and 
Samoki is the song-tit-an', made of twisted bark-fiber threads 
~The Bontoe Tgorot people ure ngriulturat head-bunters who live i the village of 
‘ofthe ane name ofthe province of Lepunto:Bontec tn north: 
rm Liuzoo ofthe Philippine Islands, ‘The Boniac culture area isin the center, geograpic~ 
Aly and cattrally, wf the entve Igorot area of Laton. Tt contxine about 75,000 people 
of the 300,000 or 409,000 who make up the * Tgorot "or ** Mountain People” who 
sccupy practically all the mountain area of Laon north of latitude 16° N, 
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braided into strings, some six to twelve in number and about 
twelve feet long; they are doubled and so make the girdle about 
six fect in length, The strings are the twisted inner bark of the 
same plants that play a large rile in the manufacture of the woman's 
skirt, This girdle is usually worn twice around the body, though 
it is also employed as an apron, passing only once around the body 
and hanging down over the genitals (sce plate xxx, 1). Another 
girdle wor much in near-by pueblos is called i-Au's it is made 
of six to twelve braided strings of bejuco, In length it is con~ 
structed to fit the waist, lus loops at both ends, passes once around 
the body, and fastens by a cord passing from one loop to the other, 
Both of these girdles are made by the women. A third class of 
girdles is made by the men ; it is called Aa'-Aof, and is worn and 
attached quite as is the &£1", It is a twisted rope of bejuco, often 
half an inch in diameter, and is much worn at Mayinit, A fourth 
girdle, called da'-ching, is a chain. Frequently it is a dog chain of 
iron purchased on the coast; oftener it isa chain manufactured by 
the men and consists of large open links of commercial brass wire 
about one-sixth of an inch in diameter, It is worn by: the woman 
fon the felt in plate xxi, 1, This woman is unmartied, and 
presume the girdle she wears is the temporarily stolen property of 
some young man she is trying to allure to the o/-/ég, the place of 
“trial marriage.” 

At about the age of puberty, say at fifteen, it is usual for the boy 
to possess a breech-cloth, or twa’-nts, However, the cloth is worn 
by a large percentage of men in Bontoc and Samoki, not as a 
breech-cloth, but tucked under the girdle and hanging in front 
simply as an apron. Within the Bontoc area fully fifty percent of 
the men wear the breech-cloth simply as an apron (see plate xxx, 2). 

‘There are several varieties of breech-cloths in the area, ‘The 
simplest of these is of flayed tree bark, both white and reddish> 
brown, and sometimes the white ones are colored with red ocher. 
It is made by women extensively in the Bontoc culture area, Some 
of the other breech-cloths are woven of cotton thread by the 
women, Much of this cotton is said to be the tree cotton which 
the Igorot themselves gather, spin, and weave. Much also comes 
in trade from the Christian Nokano at the coast, Some is purchased 
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in the boll, and some is purchased after it has been spun and col- 
ored, Many breech-cloths are now bought ready-made from the 
Nokano. 

Men generally carry a bag tucked in the girdle, and very often 
these bags are worn in lieu of the breech-cloth apron —the girdle 
and the bag-apron being the only clothing (see plate xxx, 3, 4), 
One of the bags commonly worn isthe fi-chong’, the bladder of the 
hog or carabao; another is a'-taf, the bladder of the deer; the 
other, cho’-Aao, is a cloth bag some eight inches wide and fifteen 
long. These cloth bags are woven in most of the pueblos where 
the breech-cloth is made. 

Old men now and then wear a blanket, pi'-fay, butthe younger 
men never do; they say blankets are for the women. 

Some few of the principal men in many of the pueblos through 
out the area have in late years acquired either the army blue woolen 
shirt, a cotton shirt, or a thin coat ; and these they wear during the 
cold rain and wind storms of January and February, and om special 
social occasions, 

Daring the period of preparing the soil for transplanting rice 
the men frequently wear nothing at the middle except the girdle. 

In and out of the pueblo they work carrying loads of manure 
from the hog-pens to the fields, as little concerned or noticed as 
though they wore their breech-cloth, 

Alll the Igorot, men, women, and children, sleep without breech- 
cloth, skirt, or jacket. Ifa woman owns a blanket, she may use it 
as acovering when the nights are cold. Al wear a basket-work 
hight-cap, called Auf’-lao, it is made to fit closely on the head and 
has a small opening at the top. It may be wor to keep the hair 
from snarling, though Iwas unable to get any reason from the 
Igorot for its use, save the common explanation that it was worn 
by their ancestors, 

Woman's Choruine 

From infancy to the age of eight and very often ten: years the 
little girls are naked ; not infrequently one sees about the pueblo a 
girl of a dozen years entirely nude. However, practically all girls 
from about five years, and also all women, have blankets which are 
worn when it is cold, as it almost invariably is after sunset, though 
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no pretence is made to cover their nakedness with them, During 
the day this pi’-/ay, or blanket, is seldom worn except in the dance ; 
T have never seen women or girls dance without it (see plate xxxtt, 1), 
The blankets of the girls are usually small and white with a blue 
stripe down each side and through the middle; they are called 
Aad-pas'. In Bartig, Agawa, and Tulubin the flayed’ tree-bark: 
blanket is worn ; and in Kambulo, east of Barlig, woven barkefiber 
blankets are made which sometimes come to Bontoc, 

Before a girl puts on her /w:ftd’, or woven bark-fiber skirt, at 
about eight or ten years of age, she at times wears simply the nar- 
row girdle, later worn to hold up the skirt. ‘The woman's skirt is 
both shortand narrow (sce plate xxxt1, 2). Tt usually extends from 
below the navel to near the knees; it opens on the side, and is 
frequently so scant and nafrow that one leg is exposed as the per- 
son walks, the only part of the body covered on that side: being 
under the girdle or tod’-£2s—a woven band about four inches wide 
passing twice around the body. ‘The woman sometimes wears the 
braided bejuco girdle, 44’, worn by the men (see woman on right 
in plate xxx, 1). 

The skirt or fu-fid', and the girdle or ted-4ts are the extent of 
woman's ordinary clothing. For some months after the mother 
gives birth to a child she wears an extra girdle wrapped tightly 
about her, over which the skirt is worn as usual, During the last 
few weeks of pregnancy the woman may leave off her skirt entirely, 
wearing simply her blanket over one shoulder and about her body. 
Women wear breech-cloths during menses 

During the period when the water-soaked soil of the sementers 
is turned for transplanting rice, the women engaged in such 
labor generally lay aside their skirts. Sometimes they retain’ a 
girdle and tuck an apron of camote leaves or of weeds under it 
before and behind (sce plate xxxt, 1, 2). Ihave frequently come 
tipon women entirely naked climbing up and down the steep stone 
terrace walls of their sementeras while weeding them, and algo at 
the clay pits where Samoki women get their earth for making pot 
tery. In May, (903, it rained hard every afternoon for two oF 
three hours in Bontoe pueblo, and at such times the women when 
out of doors uniformly removed their clothing. They worked. in 
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the fields and went therefrom nude to their dwellings, wearing on 
their heads while in the trail either their long basket-work rain pro- 
tector or a head-covering of camote vines —under which reposed. 
their skirts in'an effort to keep them dry. Sometimes while passing 
our house en route from the field to the pueblo, the women wore the 
girdle with its camote-vine apron, called pay-pay. Often no girdle 
‘was worn, but the women held a small bunch of leaves against the 
body in liew of an attached apron ; sometimes, however, their hands 
were occupied with their burdens —and their nudity seemed not to 
trouble them in the least, 

‘The women remove their skirts; they say, because they usually 
possess only one at atime, and they prefer to travel naked in the 
rain and while working in the wet sementeras rather than sit ina 
wet skirt when they reach home. 

Few women in the Bontoc area wear jackets or waists. Those 
to the west, toward the province of Lepanto, frequently wear short 
‘ones, open in front without fastening, and having quarter sleeves. 
Those women also wear somewhat longer skirts than do the Bontoc 
women, 

Tn Agawa and near-by pueblos to the west, and in Barlig and 
vicinity to the east, the women make and wear flayed bark jackets 
and skirts. From Barlig bark jackets and skirts for women come 
in trade to Tulubin; they are not simply sheets of bark, but the 
bark is strengthened by a coarse reinforcement of a warp sewed or 
quilted in, 

Many of the woman's skirts and girdles woven west of Bontoc 
pueblo are made also of the Hokano cotton, ‘The skirts and girdles 
of Bontoc pueblo and those found commonly eastward are entirely 
of bark production, Four varieties of plants yield the threads ; 
the inner bark is gathered and then spun or twisted on the naked 
thigh under the palm of the hand. All weaving in Igorot-land is 
done by the woman with the simplest kind of loom, such as is 
scattered the world over among primitive people. 


Owsoix anp Purpose or CLoTHixc: 
‘The reason forthe Igorot's adoption of the scant clothing which 
he wears does not appear in any of the five motives which are com~ 
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monly assigned for the adoption of clothing, namely, need for 
clothing as a protection against climatic conditions; desire for 
‘dress " or decoration ; sense of shame; desire to attract curiosity 
by concealing a part of the body ; and imitation of more cultured 
peoples. 

In regard to the adoption of clothing as a protection against the 
climate, it must be noted that none of the man's clothing affords 
any protection whatever; that the skirt of the woman is very 
scanty, covering only a small part of the person, and that not the 
sensitive lungs or stomach—over which the blanket is worn as 
clothing, It barely covers the abdomen, the buttocks, and, im- 
perfectly, the thighs. In the heavy rains the wearer comes far 
short of using her skirt as clothing — she removes it to keep it dry. 

The clothing certainly was not adopted for esthetic reasons, 
since all of their own manufacture is uniformly of as lifeless and 
dirty a color as any cloth ever invented. Now and then a few 
threads of a very dull brown are woven into the skirt and girdle, 
bbut they are scarcely noticeable. 

Even to-day the Bontoc men and women exhibit no shame 
before their fellow Tgorot when, while at work in the sementeras, 
they remove their clothing to keep it clean or dry. At no time 
docs the woman manifest shame regarding her always naked 
breast. As a psychological phenomenon shame induced by naked- 
ness is impossible to a naked folk who see only naked people. The 
sense of shame alone never caused a primitive people to adopt its 
first form of covering for the person. 

There are common social facts standing abruptly in the face of 
the theory that the clothing was adopted to create sexual feeling. 
Girls to-day effect the skirt before puberty. The Igorot do not 
notice the nudity of their children, and the skirt is worn by the girl 
before there is any natural manifestation of womanhood. All 
unmarried women and men, and the majority of married ones, pull 
out the pelvic hair, and the reason assigned by them is that they 
do it in order that they will not be noticeable when they work of 
travel naked ; they wish to appear like the children, they say. 
Again in this connection we must note the social 
institution, the o' lg (this isa trial-marriage institution), with its free= 
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dom and liberty of intimacy between the sexes. In reality. there 
appears to be little need for women in Bontoc to allure men through 
their curiosity. 

It does not seem probable that the clothing is commonly an 
imitation: of other people,as of the Christian Hokano, It is of 
Bontoc manufacture; all the plants yielding the bark from which 
the thread is spun are in the Bontoc area—nothing is borrowed, 
apparently. To-day the Bontoc women prefer their own skirts to 
those of cotton they are able to buy from the pueblos to the west ; 
and the Bontoc skirt is widespread throughout the area — of which 
it seems to’be a natural product. Of course, the present woven 
bark skirt was very probably everywhere preceded by the skirt: of 
flayed bark which is still worn in some pueblos of the area. 

The use of the girdle around a man’s waist as a means of attach- 
ing to the otherwise naked. person some light but considerable pos- 
session would be very natural. A stick pushed through under the 
girdle, just as the battle-ax is carried to-day, is secure; it can 
hardly work out unnoticed, I believe the girdle was first worn to 
secure some such possession. Afterward the permanency of the 
girdle ensued, not only asa means of carrying possessions, but be- 
cause of the fecling of strength it is commonly believed to give. It 
was worn from the response — universal among men who lift bur- 
dens, who go long distances afoot, and who frequently miss a meal 
—to girt up one’s loins, The Igorot says he wears the girdle be~ 
cause it makes him stronger, and with it he can travel faster and 
farther, 

When small things were needed to be borne about constantly, 
the bag (say, first, the bladder of a slain animal) would come into 
service. It could readily be carried tucked under the girdle ; a good 
place to put it is directly in front —just where the Bontoc man 
usually carries his; at cither side it is in the way of the hands and 
arms, and would be more readily lost by being pulled off in the 
forest; at the back it is not a0 accessible, The bag undoubtedly 
preceded the breech-cloth, since to-day many of the old men in the 
culture area wear nothing except the girdle and the bag hanging in 
front of the body, and the breech-cloth is worn more often as an 
apron than as. breech-cloth, The partial hiding of a man's genitals 
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by the bag-pocket would in time become conyentional, hence the 
use of the breech-cloth as an apron, since it is generally no more 
of a covering than is the bag. From the partial covering to the 
more complete covering with the brecch-cloth, worn asa breech= 
cloth, is a natural step; and doubtless contact with the Spaniards 
in Rontoc and with others wearing more clothing than a. scanty 
apron had to do with this completer covering, 

From what the little basket-work hat developed can not be 
said; perhaps it came from a simple string around the head to 
hold the hair from falling, It is worn entirely by long-haired men, 
The long hair of the Bontoc man is not only bound close to his 
head by the s!-féng, but the long ends are generally tucked 
under and into the hat, thus further confining it, ‘The shortshaited 
men at the western side of the area tse the head-band to confitie the 
hair which otherwise would be constantly in the face, as it is cut 
six or eight inches long. The short-haited man of the Quiangan 
area, with his “mushroom hair-cut, wears neither hist nor head= 
band; since his hair is not long enough to disturb him. 

Itis believed the sué’-/ing may have developed as a pocket 
from the narrow head-band, since the man's pipe is invariably. put 
away in the swk'-ldng, as also are his tobacco and matches, if he 
hhas them, ‘The man who wears the head-band habitually tucks his 
pipe under it also, as he sometimes does small amoimty of tobacco, 
but it offers little space for such effects. 

‘The decoration of the su/-/éng with dog's teeth, pearl shell 
from the sea coast, human hair, army buttons, brass wire, ete., and 
the red, yellow, brown, and black colors employed in its weaving, i 
an aftet-development. ‘The typical hat of Bontoc pueblo is uncol- 
ored and unadorned, except that it often ‘has two or three small 
brass-wire rings attached to the outer surfice, 

‘The woman's rain-protector had its origin in utility as a clothe 
ing; 40, also, probably the blanket owes its origin to the need for 
clothing. 

The jacket worn west of Bontoc pueblo is believed to have been 
adopted largely in imitation of other people of a higher culture: 
Where it is worn among the Igorot to-day in the Bontoc area there 
is an utterabsence of shame regarding the exposure of the breasts: 
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In some Igorot sections it may have originated independently as a 
clothing, but there is no evidence that it originated either in response 
to a feeling of shame or from a desire to attract the attention of men, 

‘The skirt and the girdle are woman's most constant clothing. 
‘There is an explanation which offers a reason why the Bontoc 
woman might have adopted her skirt; it isa reason which seems 
to me not at all improbable ; if it applies there, it may elsewhere, 

‘To-day the woman during menses wears a breech-cloth ; during 
the time she wears it she will not remove her skirt either to keep it 
clean or dry, If at any time, even at the ford across the river, 
where both sexes uncover themselves as a matter of course, men 
should see women wearing only the breech-cloth, they would rid- 
icule them, consequently women are sensitive about exposing them- 
selves with it, ‘They say the breech-cloth is worn for cleanliness. 
May it not have been worn periodically for cleanliness before the 
skirt was worn? If so, then, as now, man’s attention would have 
been drawn to the woman at a time when, almost universally, prim~ 
itive people consider their women unclean and unattractive. Inas- 
much as no tabu is placed on woman by the Bontoc Igorot at these 
periods of her life (she works, eats, and sleeps as usual), the fact 
of her condition, whether with or without the breech-cloth, would 
be observed by her usual companions. As it is to-day, the skirt 
keeps her secret by hidiog the breech-cloth, 

A reason for the skirt, then, that seems to harmonize with all 
the facts and conditions of its use, and the use of the breech-cloth, is 
that it was adopted to hide an embarrassing condition after the breech- 
cloth was worn periodically for the sake of personal cleanliness, 

The Christianized Tagalog woman of Manila to-day wears a 
“ tap/-ts"” —a dark colored, generally black, skirt, open at the side 
or in front, extending from the waist to below the knees (see plate 
xxxtit), The "fap/-ts’* is worn over her other skirt or skirts; it is 
her oyter garment, and to-day a woman is almost never seen on the 
strect without it: She seldom avails herself of the breech-cloth 
during menstruation, but wears instead the dark-colored: “ tap/-ts”” 
for the avowed purpose of concealing any possible obtrusive evi- 
dence of periodicity. ‘This “af’-ts," $0. named, is worn by: the 
Christianized Tagalog, Hokano, and Bikol women of Luzon, as well 
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as elsewhere in the archipelago by some other Christian women, 
Among the Hokano women of the Iokos provinces it is frequently 
the only nether garment worn. The Igorot of Tokos Sur and of 
Lepanto-Bontoc provinces, and the Tinguian, at Teast of the pro- 
vince of Hokos Sur, wear the ‘ap’-ts as the sole nether garment. 
And the a’-ftd, the Bontoc skirt, is the primitive " sap’-te"”; it ia 
simply considerably less ample than the one worn in Manila, both 
in length and breadth. It is also less ample than the /ap/-ts of the 
Tinguian and the Lepanto Igorot, who have doubtless been in- 
fiuenced by the longer garment of the neighboring Hokano. In 
fact, the Bontoc skirt is now also gradually lengthening, through 
the same influence, though still woven of the same bark fiber and 
still the product of Bontoc home industry, The lengthening skirt 
is shown in plate 2cx1, 3. 

Here, then, we have the rap-ts—a nether garment — worn by 
the women of the primitive Malayan stock of the archipelago. 
With some it is the only nether garment worn, with others it has 
survived for three centuries even after the wearer dons beneath it 
Several European garments, as white underskirts and an overskirt. 
Ir survived because, as the Tagalog says, it has to-day a specific 
function — one which, it is maintained, was the cause of its adoption 
by the primitive Malayan woman, It is doubtless also worn to-day 
by some Tagalog women chiefly because it is customary; this 
would inevitably be true if its use was persisted in after several 
nether garments were commonly worn, 

Tn conclusion, it is believed the first clothing of the Bontoc area 
had its origin in a utility other than protection against the climate ; 
it had its origin outside the desire for "dress," outside the sense of 
shame, or the desire to attract attention to sex life, and it did not 
originate in imitation, The man's clothing otiginated in utility —a 
convenience for carrying with him, attached to his body, constantly. 
desired possessions. The woman's clothing originated because of 
‘a monthly condition, 

Same time in the development of primitive woman the fact of 
menstruation first caused some of them to clothe their bodies. In 
the Philippine archipelago alone some women seem to have answered 
that demand by the use of the breech-cloth, others by the apron, 
others by the pantaloons, and still others by use of the skirt, 


PUBESCENCE—A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By €, WARD CRAMPTON 


‘At any one of the ages of ten to sixteen years, great variation 
may be noted in all measurements of boys, bodily and mental, The 
averages, means, and percentile grades so often used to designate 
the values of these groups afford us but little evidence of the char- 
acter of the series. Most series of measurements of any one year 
exhibit, in addition to a wide range of variation, an atypical curve 
of frequency, suggesting a bimodal type and hence the inclusion of 
two or more sub-groups in the series. This is due, in very great 
part, to the difference in'age-at which boys arrive at puberty; for 
example, the group of the age 14.5 will include those who have and 
those who have not yet reached puberty. This was noted by the 
writer about four years ago, after several years’ experience in taking 
measurements of male adolescents, when means were sought to Sep- 
arate these two classes and to compare their characteristic features 
for statistical purposes. 

To this end an indication was sought by which the advent of 
puberty could be marked definitely. ‘This was found to be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the approach of sex maturity is gradual, cover- 
ing several months. The best indication at hand, and one that could 
be easily recognized, is the appearance and growth of the pubic hair. 
This-again is a slow process, and admits of classification into stages, 
as follows: 

1. Prepubeseent, No pubic alr. 

2 Pubeicent- a, Hair present, straight (not curled or kinked), unpigmented. 

1, Hair present, straight (vot curled or kinked), pigmented. 

3 Postpabescent.. Halt present, kioked wn curled 

‘This classification gives three stages by which we may deter- 
mine three groups, The division of the second class (the pubes- 
cent) into two sub-groups has not been worked over, as the data 
are not yet sufficient to enable a determination of their different 
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characteristics, This classification, we believe, is a fundamental 
one and one on which all measurements of these ages (9 to 18 
years) should be based. It is an index to the physiological age, 
and as such is more significant than the age in years. It should be 
taken into consideration in all classifications for statistical and edit- 
cational purposes, 

The tentative results of the present study are based on observa~ 
tions of more than 1,200 students in the first year grade of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, and for the greater 
part are records of different students. The mean age for the class 
is 14.5; the total variation is from 11 to 18 years, The year 
groups of ages 13, 14, and 15 were alone large enough to warrant 
extended work on them, and the present report is confined to these 
alone. 

The frequency of each pubescence group in each age is as 
follows 
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‘The percentage of each pubescence group in each age grou} 
shown in the following table: 


























= Year 
mare ag as on 155 
1 51% 23% 12% 
2 a9 34 a3 
3 8 2 65 





From this table the average ages and standard variabilities of 
the appearance of the second and third stages have been computed, 
‘They are: Second stage, 13.5 1.6 years ; third stage, 14.7 1.7 
years. 

A convenient and simple way of arriving at the pubescence 
value of any age for the purpose of comparing statistics taken in 
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different. countries, in city and country, etc., is the following: 
Assign the values one, two, and three, respectively, to the three 
pubescence groups. Multiply each of the percentage frequencies 
by their values and find the total for each year, This gives us what 
we may term the average of pubescence for the age. The result 
also can be produced by the usual method of obtaining the average. 

‘We would thus find for the early years, before the possible dawn 
of pubescence, 100 percent of the individuals in the first group ; 
the index would then be 100, Similarly in the adult ages, where 
all the individuals were in the third group, the index would be 300. 
In the pubescent ages mentioned above, the index, worked out in 
similar manner, would be for thirteen, 165 ; for fourteen, 226; 
for fifteen, 245. 

Applying this method to the results of an investigation into the 
birth-place of the parents of the students, the following results were 
obtained : 
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From this study it is apparent that pubescence is later in those 
boys whose parents were born in Germany, A similar result has 
already been determined with reference to the date of menstruation 
in girls. 
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On arranging the results of the series of measurements of the 
last two years, somewhat definite and striking facts were obtained, 
Tt was found that the average measurements of weight, strength, 
and height were less in each age for the pre-pubescents than for the 
pubescents, and these were again less than the average of the post- 
pubescents, These variations are shown in the following tables: 
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Age Pub. Stage | No. In Groop | Average (kilon) 
15.5 1 116 | 34.92 
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Marked differences are observed between the pre-pubescents 
and the post-pubescents in these three ages and in all three meas- 
urements, as is shown by the following table: 
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Age ‘Weight (kilos) ‘Height (om,) Strength (kilos) 
13:5 6.56 9.73 23 
ths 11.07 1312 1215 
15.8 14,05 12.53 13.56 





‘The differences are significant, though the series be a small one, 
and the standard deviation high, 

‘The foregoing is a report of only the primary results of an ex- 
tended work along the same lines, including other measurements 
and alsa the evidence of mental development ; they therefore mark 
only the first stage, With the accumulation of data the figures 
will doubtless be changed somewhat, but hardly to the degree of 
vitiating the importance of the large differences herein given. The 
report is presented at this early stage of the investigation in order 
that the method outlined may become available for general use, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Aboriginal American Basketry « Studies ina Textile Art without Ma- 
chinery. By Onis Turtox Masox. From the Report of the United 
States National Muscum for 1g0a, Washington: 1904. 8%, pp. 
171-548, 248 plates. 

‘This is the crowning work of a life devoted to the study of the arts 
native to America. ‘The thanks of all students of textile art are due to 
Professor Mason for the volume he has given them, and they should! coti 
sgratulate themselves that such a mass of information is now at their dis- 
Posal. A man of less courage and determination, had he suffered the 
ill-health which has been the lot of the author during the last six years, 
would not have attempted such a work, or having attempted it would not 
have felt bound to complete it. Not only should it be recognized thet a 
good piece of work has been well done, but that it has been done ander 
great difficulties, 

‘The subject treated is susceptible of two quite different points of 
view, One is that of the vertical plane, the development in time of tex- 
tile art from its crudest beginnings to the miost finished and complicated 
products. Such a point of view leads to a science of textiles, It con- 
siders to what extent and in what way the form, structure, and ornamen- 
tation of the product has been conditioned by the materials employed, 
the procemes of manufacture resorted to, the use for which the article is 
intended, and the skill and esthetic stage and tendency of the artist, 
‘A larger consideration calls for a survey of the various products of the art 
in an orderly sequence from the fish-weir to the finest laces and woven! 
fabrics. ‘The laws which have brought about this development are to be 
discovered and set forth. The devotee of such a science holds the indi- 
vidual specimens in high regard, 

‘The other view is the horizontal one— the geographical distribution 
of different types of the art over the surface of a continent of the 
slobe. Such is the point of view of the mere ethnologist, who may care 
nothing for the structure of man as it is studied by the anatomist, nor for 
the works of man as they are viewed by the student of art, nor yet for the 
growth and development of language to which the studeot of linguistics 
evotes himself. The ethnologist studies all these, not for themselves, 
but for the light which they shed on man himself his origin, and his 
distribution. 

mo 
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Whichever of these views is taken, the subject matter dealt with is 
the same, namely, the material objects, usually museum specimens, and 
information collected concerning them. Professor Mason has succeeded 
in presenting a large amount of material. ‘The specimens, as wholes, 
have been shown by means of very many plates, in the making of which 
recourse has been had to whichever process of reproduction would give 
the desired result without much regard to the expense involved, ‘The 
individual specimens haye been subjected to minute study, and all their 
technical characters set forth by lucid explanations and numerous text- 
figures. In this matter of deriving information from the specinsen itself, 
especially in regard to technique, our author evidently has no equal. 

“The information collected concerning these specimens has been given 
in several chapters: One of the most important of these is that on the 
materials employed in basketry, written by F. V, Coville, a botanist of 
eminence who has especially interested himself in the uses which the 
natives of America have made of the plant world. Other chapters are 
devoted to the harvesting and preparation of the materials, the Indian's 
view of his decorations, and the uses to which baskets are put. Very 
much of this information is made available for the first time. It has 
accumulated at the National Museum incidental to the acquiring of the 
specimens themselves, has! been obtained by a widle and long-continued 
correspondence carried on for the purpose by the author, oF has been 
quoted from various works, It is a matter of regret that some of this 
information is not wholly trustworthy. Except where the name and 
standing of the person quoted is sufficient guaranty, the student who 
would use this information must verify it, or have it verified by a trained 
investigator in the field. 

‘The general arrangement and treatment given this material by the 
‘author seems to indicate that he has the first point of view as the con- 
trolling influence in his work rather than the second. ‘This fs borne out 
by the subtitle which he has given his paper, “Studies in a Textile Art 
‘without Machinery." When Jooked at from this standpoint, the result, 
‘as worked out in the first section of the paper, brings a feeling of satisfic- 
tion to the reader and the student, and it ls hoped to the author as well, 
Unless some fature investigations bring to light new forms of basketry and. 
new methods of manufacture, Proféssor Mason's treatment of basketry as 
4 textile art will remain the one adequate presentation of the subject. 

As much cannot be said of the part of the paper which treats of the 
ethnic varieties of basketry,. Profesor Mason scems to have lacked for 
‘such a treatment the proper point of view and the necessary experience. 
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Perhaps, to0, he did not have at hand/all the material required. For the 
treatment of the subject according to the first view; a specimen of each 
and every type of basket as to material, size and shape, manner of making, 
and ornamentation is required ; for the second it is necessary to have 
all these and to have them from every culture area in which they are 
found, or at least to know whether they exist in such culture areas or not. 
Iv is doubtful whether either studies or collections have reached the stage 
that would furnish this material. ‘The culture areas should be marked off 
with as great definiteness as possible, and with regard, at first at least, to 
basketry only. ‘The man who does: this work must understand first and 
above all things that while men may be clasified according to their 
physical characteristics, material products, and language, that these bases 
of classification must be kept separite from each other, Because the 
Navaho happen to speak language skin to-that heard in Alaska, one 
‘ust not expect them to have skulls of the same shape nor houses-of. the 
same chanicter. 

But it is nothing against the present work that one point of view his 
predominated the other in its treatment, nor is it anything to be laid to 
the charge of the author that he isa man who loves the specimens which he 
handles and has come ta understand from them how they were made and 
‘why — that he bas the vertical view with its relation to man’s present and 
fiature. He needs no other commendation for his work than that which 
the work gives. P. E. Goppano. 


Life and Culture of the Hupa. ‘By Puy Earte Goppaxp. University 
of California Publications ; American Archeology and’ Ethnology, 
Vol. 1, No, 1. Berkeley: 1903. 8°, 88 pp., 30 plates. 

Hupa Texts. By Pury Eante Gopparp, University of California 
Publications; American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
Berkeley: 1904. 8%, 290 pp. 

In the considerable development of anthropological investigation 
which has taken place in this country during the last two decades, 
the Indians of California and Oregon have received scant attention as 
compared with those of the Plains or the Southwest. Since Stephen 
Power’ Zribes of California, which appeated in 1877, almost nothing, 
until very recently, has been published on the Indians of this area, 
Powers! work, while creditable under the circumstances, was the result of 
a hasty investigation of an immense area by one trained more in the 
school of journalism than of science, Therefore, although containing 
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much that, in its general outlines, later and more detailed study confirms, 
it includes many inaccuracies and misleading or highly colored statements. 
With the publication of Dr Goddard's two papers on the Hupa, however, 
we haye what it is to be hoped is the beginning of a series of careful 
studies of the different stocks of Indians in the California-Oregon area. 
‘The papers form the first volume of the publications of the new Depart- 
ment of Anthropology: of the University of California —a department 
which was founded and whose work has been carried on by the liberality 
of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst. 

In the first of the two papers Dr Goddard has given an admirable 
although brief account of the general culture of the Hupa, an isolated 
section of the much scattered Athapascan stock, residing in the valley of 
the lower Trinity in northwestern California. After describing briefly 
the environment in which the Hupa live, and giving a summary of the 
history of their contact with the whites, an accotmt of the houses, dress, 
food, occupations, and social and religious tife of the people is pre- 
sented, ‘The type of the Hupa house is common to several other stocks 
in the immediate vicinity, and recalls somewhat the type characteristic of 
the coast northward to Columbia river, and eyen the more elaborate and 
larger houses of the Northwest coast. Besides the dwelling house, how- 
ever, the Hupa have e larger sweat-house, or assembly hiouse, which with 
its earthen roof suggests the circular, earth-covered lodges found widely 
throughout California and other parts of the country. 

‘The clothing of the women is very characteristic of this eulture-area, 
consisting of both aprons and skirts of buckskin, often profusely. orna- 
mented with long fringes, which are themselves decorated with grass 
braiding, beads, pine-nuts, dentalia, and abalone. Although a consider- 
able portion of the food sipply of the Hupa was obtained by fishing or 
hunting, yegetable foods were very important, and of these the acom, as 
throughout California, takes first place. In describing the preparation of 
the acorn-flour, it is to be noted that Dr Goddard speaks only of flat 
stones as being used with the milling-baskets, and nowhere are the stone 
mortars, commonly supposed to be used for this purpose, referred to in 
this connection. It is thus evident that here, as almost throughout Cali- 
fornia, even in the regions where hundreds of these mortars exist, that 
they ate not used for pounding acoms or seeds, in fact are not used for 
any but ceremonial purposes by the present Indians, nor have they been 
so used within traditional times. 

‘The basketry of the Hupa is exclusively of the twined variety, and the 
materials used and process of manufacture employed are described in 

saan aE 
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some detail, Except for some geometrical carving on the handles of 
spoons the art instincts find expression only in basketry designs. ‘These 
designs are almost wholly geometrical. ‘The individual figures and comi- 
Dinations of these have names, many of which have animal meanings, 
such as ‘rattlesnake nose"; others are merely descriptive, as sharp 
and slanting,’ A number of these designs occur among other stocks in 
different parts of the coast region, but a discusion of them must await 
the appearance of the paper on the designs of this whole area, anniounced. 
as in preparation by Dr A- 1. Kroeber. ‘The media’ of exchange and 
‘measures of value are dentalia and woodpecker scalps. ‘This subject is 
of special importance here, owing to the great extent to which money 
and wealth influence the social structure, 

‘The Hupa possess many elaborate regulations for women at puberty, 
child-birth, etc,, many of which regulations are common to a mimber of 
the stocks lying to the eastward. Marriage was formerly a matter of pure 
purchase, and on the parchase price paid for his mother, a man’s stand~ 
ing in the community largely depended, 

‘The social organization was loose, the village was the only unit, andl 
‘no trace whatever is to be found of a gentile system. ‘The head-man of 
the village was he who was the tichest, and his son, by inheriting his 
possessions, became head-man after him, unless some other person in the 
‘meantime had secured x larger share of wealth. In their games, village 
played against village. ‘The main gambling game was that familiar over 
quite a large area in this portion of the coast, in which one of a numer- 
ous bundle of small, thin sticks is marked with a ring about the center, 
and the position of this ace," whether in one or the other of the halves 
into whiich the whole bunch is divided, must be guessed. 

‘The theory of disease among the Hupa seems to be on the whole the 
Usual one, but one of the methods of cure is apparently unique. Tn addi- 
tion to the shamans who extract “pains” by sucking, étc,, there Ate 
‘others who by the repetition of certain formule are supposed to effect m 
cure. ‘These formulze consist as a rule of the recounting of the first case of 
the trouble among the “first people,’* of the search for a medium of heal- 
{ing or cure, the recovery of the first patient, and a prayer to the inventor 
of the cure, ‘The formula is generally accompanied by the use of some 
herby, which, however, is either non-medicinal or fs used’ so that it can 
Produce no medicinal effect. In the Hupa Texts a considerable number 
of these formule are given, ani they form one of the most interesting of 
the contributions which Dr Goddard thas made, 

{In their care of the dead the Hupa employed burial almost excli- 
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sively. Property and money were buried with the body as rule, and fir 
ther offerings were placed about the grave. ‘The greater ceremonies of the 
people are confined to three dances, known respectively ai the Winter 
Dance, the Summer or White Deer Skin Dance, and the Fall or Jumping 
Dance. In the second of these, quite elaborate ornaments were used, 
‘consisting chielly of woodpecker scalps attached to strips of buckakin, and 
a netted strip worn as. head-<dress, often fringed with feathers. Skins of 
white deer were also an important feature of the dance. ‘These various 
ances were supposed to have been instituted by the gods, and are always 
held ina certain sequence at definite spots along the river. ‘This close 
association of the ceremonies with definite places is quite characteristic of 
this culture-area, 

‘The myths of the Hupa, given as texts with translation, in the 
second paper, are of great interest, as no materia) has heretofore been ac- 
cessible from this region. A characteristic feature of Hupa mythology is 
the virtual lack of any true creation myths or creator, Yimantuwinayai, 
“the one lost across the occan,"* together with the Kixunai, or first 
‘people, come into being spontaneously, and the former merely finds and 
frees the various foods for the use of mankind, who are to come after the 
“first people" shall have disappeared from this world. Before these 
ancestors of the Hupa appear on the scene, Yimantuwinayai and the 
‘Kixunai leave for the world beyond the ocean or above the sky, and with 
the coming of man the mythical times abruptly end. In the tales told of 
the doings of Yimantuwinayai and the Kixunai occur many incidents 
which are found quite widely distributed in other parts of this general 
area, and also of the continent at large, Similarities are most marked in 
some cases with types more developed to the north, in other cases types 
familiar in the south or in the basin arca may be noted. To the linguis- 
tic student the Hupa Texts will be most welcome, as they afford almost the 
first satisfactory material for a study of any Athapascan language. When 
the promised papera on the Morphology and Phonology are forthcoming, 
these texts will be sure to be studied with the greatest interest. ‘The 
tlvisability of such extensive hyphenation as is here used is open to ques- 
tion, and it is to be oped that in farther publications the forms will be 
given without this unnatural separation, convenient though it may be in 
‘some ways. 

‘The account given in theve two papers of the life and culture of the 
Hopa forms the first satisfactory accownt of a Californian stock which has 
yet appeared, ‘The culture of the Hupa may be taken as toa large extent 
typical of that of the whole northwestern comer of the state (occupied by. 
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the Athapascan, Wishosk, Yurok, Karok, and Chimariko linguistic groups), 
a culture quite sharply differentiated from that of the remainder of the 
state, but presenting some points of similarity to that found along the 
coast to the northward. In most respects, however, this northwestern. 
portion of California possesses a unique form of culture, for further detuils 
of which these studies by Dr Goddard must make all ethnologists eager. 
Rowan B. Dixox, 


Publicationen aus dem Koniglichen Ethnegraphischen Museum 2 Dresden. 
Herausgegcben mit Unterstateung der Generaldirektion der Kénig- 
Ticken Sammiungen for Kunst und Wissenschaft <u Dresden ton A. 
B. Meyer. Band XIV. A.B. Mevex und O, Ricirtén. Celeher 
Zs Sammtung der Herren Dr Past unl Dr Frits Sarasin sus den 
Jahren 1893-1896. Anhang: Die Begen-, Strich-, Punk und 
‘Spiralornamentit von Celebes. Mit 29 Tafeln, 17 Textabbildungen 
und Karte, Dresden: Verlag von Stengel & Co., 1903. 

‘To those acquainted with the superb fotio publications of the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Dresden, it is suficieat to say that Volume XIV 
does not fall below the highest standard hitherto attained hy the series. 

‘As indicated by the title, this work is based on the ethnographic col- 
lection made by Drs Panl and Fritr Sarasin during their first expedition 
to Celebes, and. numbering 543 specimens. For means of comparison, 
the authors have added 666 pieces from the Dresden Museum, The 
Gelebes collections of the museums in Berlin, Leipzig, and Rotterdam 
were also kindly placed at their disposal, ‘The Sarasin collection, with 
the exception of about 100 pilgces left at the Dresden Museum, is now it 
the Municipal Museum of Basel, 

‘The title “ Celebes 1"? was chosen because the authors hope soon to 
prepare a volume describing the Celebes collection, numbering 1,200 
Pieces, in the Dresden Museum, to be called “Celebes {1,'' ‘The 
appearance of the latter, and the publication of the material collected by 
the Sarasin brothers on their second expedition (1901-1903) to Celebes, 
will add much to 0 literature even now comparatively rich. 

Practically all the names of places occurring in the text are to be 
found on the excellent map, which is hased on the Sarasin orographie 
map published in r01.' As regards Middle Celebes, the works of N. 
Adriani and A. C. Kruijt have been accepted as authority on all’ points 
relating to geoyraphical and tribal names, 


\ Materiiom tur Naturpeschichle der Iniel Coles, Ba. IV. 
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‘The arrangement of subject-matter unit plates is excellent. ‘The main 
island is divided into North, Middle, East, and South Celebes. North 
Celebes, for example, is subdivided into seven districts: Minahasss, Bola- 
‘ing-Mongondou, Bolaing Uki, Bintauna, Gorontalo, Paguat, and Buol, 
‘The ethnographic material from each district is treated under such heads 
a5 wearing apparel, ornaments, weapons, tobacco and betel utensils, 
house furniture, hunting and trapping, woven goods, pottery, fishing, 
toys and musical instruments, religion, and burial, In like manner each 
plate is limited t@ a special district and generally to.n single clas of 
objects. Again, the various specimens arc constantly associated with 
their page, catalogue, and figure (plate) numbers, so that each can be 
followed with perfect ease from text to plate, and from either to catalogue 
or table of contents as the case may be. The text being comparatively 
full, and the illustrations unusually fine, the volume may be regarded as 
a good substitute for a well-labeled museum. 

‘There is, however, one criticism to be made of both text and figures, 
which is suggested: by-a study of the basketry specimens. American 
writers, notably Mason, have gone so thoroughly into the art of Indian 
basketry as to establish firm foundations form comparative study of the 
art over all the world, ‘The reviewer was, therefore, somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that several of the baskets were Figured on so small. acale 
a5 to make it impossible to determine the weave. Nor does the text 
supply the deficiency, as it is silent in regard to this character. 

‘The costliness of plates, coupled with the desire to figure as many 
‘specimens as possible, is accountable for the reduction in the size of 
figures. none instance (plate xxv, figs. 5, 6), however, the difficulty 
might have been overcame by showing only the extremities of the adjoin- 
ing spears, and eliminating as much of their shafts as was of uniform 
pattern, Another method would have been to show a bit of the basket 
in detail as.a text-Ggure. ‘This is precisely what was done in one case 
(text figs 14) with much success. ‘The statement, on page 1x9 b, that 
specimens bearing the catalogue numbers 562, 328, 155, and 394 are 
all woven in the same manner, js open to question. 

‘The Celebes natives are evidently skilled in the art of weaving —more 
so than in the potter’s art, yet they do not seem to have mustered its 
range of possibilities to thesime extent as have the aboriginal Americans. 
‘The materials used by Celebes natives in basket making include bamboo, 
ratan, liana, palm leaf, bast, grass, and arenga fiber (sago palm). 

Since the authors are conversant with the literature pertaining not 
only to. Celebes but also to the whole. of Indonesia, the work abounds in 
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valuable referetices, ‘Theit command and intimate knowledge of the 
ethnographic materials from those regions is manifested ia their ability 
to point out the distribution of certain types through various island 
groups —specimens from the Philippines being often referred to by way. 
of comparison. Nowhere doci this wide survey of the feld in question 
appear more striking than in the supplement, devoted to a study of the 
origin, development, and distribution of the motives used in ornamen: 
tation. In the closing chapter, the spiral and the widely distributed 
ctuclate floral omamentation are traced to a common origin, and the 
hope is expressed that the present contribution, modestly described asa 
mere mite (Stherflein), may serve as a stimulus to similar work atnong 
other peoples, and particularly in the field of prehistoric and classical 
archeology, Gronax Granr MacCunpy. 


Truitt des variations des os da crane de Phowme et de leur signification au 
point de vue de Panthropologie coulogigue, Par Mo Dr A. Fe ue 
oun, Prefice de M. ux Provesseux Komuxy Puwnixe, Pais: 
‘Vigot Fréres, 1903: 8°, xy, 4oo pp. 

In this treatise the anthor, who is well known by a similar work on 
human muscles, endeavors to collate much of the extensive and widely 
seattered literature concerning variations, and their causes, in eranial bones, 
to which he adds bis own observations, critical remarks, and conclusions, 
The bones treated are the occipital (pages 1-100), parietal (pages rot 
141), frontal (pages 142-215), ethmoid (pages 216-244), sphenoid 
(pages 245-292), and temporal (pages 293-34). The bones of the 
face the author has reserved for a future publication. Pages i-xy contain 
4 prefice with ermta and addenda, and pages 351-367 the conclusions, 

In dealing with each bone the author pasies over its anatomical de- 
scription) ax well as that of ts development and ‘comparative anatomy, 
‘commencing at once with the variations in its several parts, References 
toembryology and comparative anatomy are made in connection with the 
‘more important or better known anomalies. ‘The descriptive part of the 
anomalies of variations themselves is often restricted, or even wholly 
omitted. ‘The skull as a whole, the most interesting questions con- 
cerning its forms, as well: as those of its angles, curves, capacity, and 
compensitions, are not included, nor is a discussion of the modifications 
of cranial bones due’ to mechanical, pathological, or gross teratological 
causation to be found. Ceuniometric data and sexual differences receive 
‘but sent attention; much more space, however, is devoted to ricial dis- 
tribution of many of the special features treated, ‘The cranial variations 
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considered by the author are classified, etiologically, as follows: x, Re- 
versive varistions; 2, Variations due to vascular, nerve, meningeal, 
tendon, or glandular impression; 3, Nonteversive modifications due to 
appearance of supplementary bones ; 4, Variations of mechanical origin 
(including variation by adaptation, i. €., progressive adaptations). 

Notwithstanding the somewhat encyclopedic character of the work, 
there will be found in it a mumber of new and yaluable observations. 
‘The conclusions of Professor Le Double are generally erudite and often 
correct; but in some instances — for example, the explanation of the per- 
foration of the olecranon fosa (p. 352), the causes of metopism (pp. 
359-362), ete—they can not be taken as final, and in others the stu- 
dent will regret the lack of detailed substantiation, 

On the whole, the work will prove useful, but will not fully satisfy stu- 
ents of the anomalies of the cranial bones, although itis the first and most 
important effort toward a résumé of the whole subject. An extensive bibli- 
ography adds vale to tife book, Aus Hupnidca, 


North: Queensland Ethnography * Bulletin No. 7. Domestic Implements, 
Arte and Manufacterer. By Warren E, Roti, Brisbane: Goy- 
emment Print, 1904. 4°, 34 pps 258 figures in 26 plates. 

‘This pamphlet sustains the great merit of its predecessors. In sixty- 
nine sections, of greater or Jess length, the author describes or Inbele the 
muterialy, tools, and processes in wood-working, fire-making, shell and 
bone work, leather-making, pigments, flint-chipping, netting, spinning, 
water technic, packing, fishing implements, and throwing-sticks. Each 
activity is ilustented with excellent outline drawings, making the art per- 
fectly intelligible. ‘The method of these bulletins is most praiseworthy. 
If in each savage area some one would imitate Mr Roth, one would have 
under his hand for study and comparison the useful material in all the 
museums of the world, 0, T. Mason, 





Antropometria. Por ‘VeLesrono 0% ARANzADI, Catedrtice de le Uni- 
versidad de Barcelona. (Manuales Soler, XXXV.) Barcelona : 
Sticesores de Manvel Soler, 1903. 94°, 184 pp., a1 figs, 

‘This little manual, designed chiefly for beginners, deals in a rather 
pleasing way with the principal afthropologic measurements and indices. 
‘The author endeavors to present also, in condensed form, the chief 
‘scientific results of these measarements, but in this he i much less suc- 
‘cetsfil. ‘The text in greatly crowded, and it cannot be said that all the 
data used are beyond criticism, Aue Hunuidica, 
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Conovcrep sy Dr Avexanpen F, CHampercain, 


[Nore,—Authory especially those whose ticles. appear in journals and. other 
serials ot atively devoted to anthropology, will greatly ald thi depastnient of the 
American Anthropolgivt hy sending direct to De A. ¥. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Masachusets, U.S, A., rprints or copies of much studies wr they may deste 
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ee Rach dt Be ink 

song primitive peoples. Tn Japan iin 
teat bec fry cond Eh te 
‘of Earopent Tn the 

rachis induces thickening of the 
nes Cang ot real ee 
thickenings met wit 

[npr norem gles 
Kachits often Wealizes tn the upper 
cfitat curves. The Neandertal aka 
tas no fachte characters, 

Musaewell (J. F.) Cerin reat mon 
heats. (Proc.” Amer, "Anthy. Soe, 
Worcester, 1904, 8. my vi, 193-199.) 
‘Treats of the “pointed ple ef arc 
‘cture" Hy orig and dutebutlon, 

Lang (A:) “The ign of the aiphader 

er, Lot 1904. 634-645, 7 

Y) Biscawes rte dscns 

Sauce oa 

q in ste of the wide- 

pra Methranen sonar the hor 

tent evolving trae venting 
elon tothe Phurnicians 

—— Dr Darel om Socal Origine"* 
{Felk-Loce, Lond, 1904, 2, toost03,) 
Reis to Dec ctve of thar 

De Di rejoinder appears on 
Pp 215-216, 

‘Lehmann (J.) Die Pahibauten der Geen: 
wot, ie Verbehaig eal enetiche 
Eoumicklang. (Mitta Anthy, Gen 
it aya ty, 19-313 tap 14 
fp} Mitt ene duion of ite 

ing shale nature nad types (four 
‘hief-wayy of origin platform on ples 
Inuide house at fC. Atneica, Flot, 
Veneroely ete utliantion of ool sap. 
Ports hat s 8 whole on one we mote 
les, Lapland, "New Guinea,” New 
nd, Alti, ote, hot on platform 
an, ayo Sal 
“amen. an dst 
Alictn_pilestmetures 











‘ai 
Se cyan ede 
ors, cil, 
ie 


‘Dr Te gives 44 renions for the 
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Indonesia), om account of joes 
arctan ee 
‘Stan, or easy access fo the water, 

Nenu of sats (Chal 


ae 
1€ reasons for the pile-dwelling are 
of geowrn ‘relations, the 
pee eemeir 
Seren 
‘Lént 'S.) Primitive samhatlen (Yimer, 
rapes i 
FR etcliere = 
‘Hin, 1902), with critical remarks, 


vou Luschan (¥.) Eivige wesentliche 
tahoe Antropol “UE Bn ie 
ins £904, xx¥1, 465466.) Describes 
Iie ly the Math glateye color table 
Abd "anoles “colot table (with 
‘oerbles) 





Mantopates 
taal © 
Firenrey 1 


Eile Zola sil tavolo 
(hee Pause ela Bal 
Sax, 


Re 
sume ad eaithive of Astin ac Cali 
fit a ‘wel 

opposes the Lesbos 
sto the connection of genta 
borg 


‘oad 





‘CHASIMEREATY] 


Marett (R. R.) From spell to. prayer. 
real tert 
Fraser's deaf the eaone 





ist 
om. Sos, 


Sige Gs nea ae 
fee aa 


Ly 
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The Nes fatony, iis 


‘Newell (W. W.) 
haricter sod legendary orig. 





Olbrich (C.) Das Milchtrinken der 
Vetere 904, O72") ie 
ol 73. 

iludriaking’" of sa 





Phage (1), Ether 


dy Vas 
oc, «at, 203-307. 
that conve of cans! 





Potter, (ML AL), Additonal 
“heer tod he now com Fl 
Lae, Levd., 1904, X¥, 216-220.) Vas 
dats from the Hsulan sland, the The 
ses ‘es in addition 10 
the in the wuthor's recent ol, 
tame om this there, 

Powell (¥. Vrain and a oi 
‘ons ‘adres, 

Thy 12-33.) Bo, 

ag bean gn 

m 
"Bot cllection mist" come 
or material will 
lorever com: 
taunltiey however, have social toachin. 
fry, schools” (raids, mediecal Eri, 

(2!) for preserving past nowledge. The 
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Madi, i thelr wdarebara, on ‘red 
house, had w srt of heathen univer: 
Aity™, beads “"achools™ of atarfoce 
rod of ngricaltare. Thea Ubere” are 
Mramas au" resiebraneers, stores! 
plays chs the Foi one of Cask 

‘Ons ont forgotten 100 yours fier 
the srtival of the famous navigate in 
1777, And in. many other caves, 10, 
oon fests to prove the fact pre: 
Serve by tradifion ta some form or ther, 

SL (L) CC. Swart, der erte Kano: 
frais Nordens (Globus ring 
oy, ax, 245-246, 4 
are by Dy At Djbrbo, on aad 
Cawwora Set (be 1388). belore the 
Kgl nord. weh. Gee of 
ly he Clayus map (em. 1450) of the 
sort neading Greenery 
suggest that he way have even vied 
Greenland him.” Hie says of the 
Eskimo thar they may have cone ica 
Ae nom poke, 

Staveahagen (W,) Usher Seekarten, 
ibid, 247-294, 339-245,) Historica 
(ibid 207-226, 330-245,) 


H,) Mythologie. (A. Re. 
a bee tou vit G32.) Tots 
‘he tatare smd ‘relaions of religion 

‘and mythology, the seope and aime if 

their javestigntion, ete. Back of wytho- 

logheal mame es 








af 








compa greater than 
roa bee fae rea 

le (Oe, pcute) ave 
hele mtbr an Shel ie eal A 
eligi "tome wiset bere 
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omewhat more than Dall & milo, 
While m = whole in all. Eirope the 
Jerr ppt a the inert, the 
fale of ‘increase as compared 
‘ofthe rest ofthe lnhabitants has elder 
bly decreased in some regions, 

Wilaoe (1-N.) Bib of chit 
Mody. “Porthe year 1903." (Ped. Set, 
Woreester, 190), Xt, 292-327,) Lists, 
‘with tpi fades, ‘oany of 
them anthropological 

Zaborowaki (S.) Lex protonryent ont 
Soon eg al Te are 
a Anthr, te Pars. 1904, X3¥, 207-219.) 


Discusses Indo-European etabnatien. 
2% conctodey thatthe proto. 


"spper at a metal 
tromre (ita wore frm), bat nahin 
‘ry ogee ncn peel aad 
vn tongue for + ace inh 
in'paricaae forms fs noteworthy fn con 
treat with the. penity of metal-manen 
Zecks to coaect Latin Famed wn a 
‘cognates with Stnneian rad 


EUROPE 


die Are de Heesti, exons de 
Chatillon sur Sévre et de aan Dee 





SHAMAN] 


sc fen i ion 
Maori aad Recs erchosiogy of 
Laie aces 

sninor finds and Keaindl on, recent in- 
otto af the nani aon 
‘iiTin on tbe Sehrlauery caterer 
er 


‘Bielenstein (A.) Das Kochen und der 
pe td 


png 1904) LXKRY, 18E-183, 
Ay Se ren 


uated froma fot ‘work by Dr 
Bon Die Sate KileorgecbicMe dor 


Blaschke (HC) Del She (MU, 


Volkakiy Breslau, 1904, 
neal, 1904, 





{iden ahd, Cra 
$1 eso 3S rr son 


Brann (6) Usher Flugen vt Fiche 
(Globus, 1904, 


ep 
eee ms 


stoma ‘Also the ings 
‘eat Ven 
7 eof comer ethno 


ay 


i 
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Extent veal, se deta be 
lie hat thse bjt are real ft of 
Bris ons boiies cod teeta 


Rum Ze prédinorignr aw? Eurepe 
foot (otooes 1903) have teed to this 


(it. dk Aathr. Gea. in Wieny 1004, 
Saat, S370) ma 9 My Det 
ileseipion of the gravermuaind 


cama, A iti Bbc He) Boat 


ng ed 
Sorcy u 
why" egatdel at escent te 


Avars, 


Ke tae i Ea 
ipo, ate ara) ‘Beate 
‘lito ne Cdn Sa 4 ha 
fait othe deal r300 BC. 


Hilla (HC) Menmoutihire 
Heil Lore 1904, 20,28) 


“Treats of walking the what,” blewog. 
the rey crate cs 
Gotdsteia, ‘aid 
aie an 
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Fatdave Land. 1gey av ton tey | 
OriPatlave Land, 1gey to 
Ger ire fecal lle lathe 
wich igure care 
Grakam (R..C.) On » tego fom the 
i ne (Soa Hate 
wr 1904, 149-193). Dacus the 
for oo ita hw Ma 
fo grow wich, ecodlng to ne 
ator foun gute one’ esto te 
Higned leenda'™ Tt telamgs with 
theta Pac Sih nd Dem 






sand muy who be related to the 
‘of St Eloy, « patron int of the fa 





wee 
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easik ve heantio a 
rund Yrmgowion (Tt, 220~ 
226, 7 fee) Contain a few eine 
Graphic ses — Bomalon salilg areees 
Saof Lake Fie anal Higa ee 
a (6) Aneta Kalin & 
150 hy 
Be m tis xaudy of 
cornice ect 
pent af he ets 
ioc bik the. ge aod the teple 
fe Metter th od Acetan 
‘cut was wishont temples or Idole: 
etrepee rahe erie 
the Hellenic than derived from 
{he Orient ‘The ances of fhe Acker 
ans were forefathers of the Hellenes. 
.) Ofer af Sreiges 
“enter, Cine sthi 
ipa, civ yas, 9 gem 
Zoe can once cons of toe 





? 


Krause (Z/r) Usher einen Knochen aue 
‘der Oborieer Ki 2. Beis 


tha thats le Guar ee 
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ue bist itl hi 
cial ii ty ar 
ey shit eat fa oe tee ni 


if i Het lj a anit 1 
Hee He a 
Hit Pe ne 
il! 


i ina 
HEH i ia fal hl a ail 


a i tit rl 
: E Ki a i a 
j ite ie 





HE 
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a cece a 
hit (leehgl 4 a Bid i 
ae ea aN Ben as 
alia Hud! ne ig 
Th S245 HR #43 45 Segisda 
qe if] Lidl El jal Hel Ui 
{3 ai fb pe : Hl id he ii ih rl 
en ese alla nes 
eae atid He Hela Hil a 











La Créte avant Mhistoire, 
Ser 

fe) eons 
re 

popes 








Wetter oud, 


8 
E 
=e 
i 
Hi 


cobiezvat 
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Sehmish (H) Dec Benning on 
Sarge  Merscburg. (2 f. Exhn. 
yah, ARTI, 4483, 
Tea of the truss ‘ils 
Oberthaa in 1903 and now in the Berlin, 

Museu Fora end 








‘and distribution ( 
type I ie western, 
type lane northern It 


eilgien aie eaten 
Vallsky Breau 19s, tory" Treas 
of folk-belief concerning 
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Were (Bei A.) Winky on the 
Walk ‘boner (FotieLerey Law, 
gaa, 37, 75-86), wos of 
lay wat ne en pn 
ced bye fonap ety beh a 
gathered y's yong indy who ial a 
Sool, Atsong. the topics are loot 


fche-charming, puting spell ou people, 
the wits Suaphtert Husted toto, 
jue Ket withthe Devi 
hay) 

You Wichdor® (H. 1%.) Sparen ehe- 
Taaliger eieneregewinnng "und shes 
Ecchi i Re Nang 
i Pemmern. (2. Eth, Bei, 1904, 
aaxvin as7-s43, 2 ek) Deer 
Zerien of ron smelting wort, ofthe 
‘Middle Ages, at Priemhaus in Pomerania, 
_andother eidencesof sla inn iatry, 

Wiklund (K. H) Narmnet Lalo och de 
ocea natcnaliceaietallntens t Non 
Toten (Vier, Stel, ton4, S30", 
Hers} Bocaes ano fatd 
tnd atl ethoology af north theta, 
Iigraons of Lapp Fino; ete. Prin 
the Lapp Laldh’ sigue “eater 


Wilmer (1) Nechinl le demain 
Kiesel von Mas-d' Azil, (Globes, 
igen tsa sis ae} 

tite af Pet, Cok a bw, 

Satta le punta pies 6 ee 
Gir ingen fale bat ec Petes 
Plier an ik goeeaa ates 











“algether imaginative: 
Wissows (G.) Die Auflage des ein} 
her Limes “(AE “Relig, 
pegs 1904, ¥1, 42-571) that 


the Racan fore; had thet origin, not in 
the house, but in the ompizune.‘Unltke 
the emia, the lar Is attached tn the 
flava, 00 the person, "The fares hegsn 
fe ‘oF the land sboat the bose 
= Larus sates im agrit (Cicero), 





Winsch (K.) Ele. Dasknpler aa As 
pes" gece) Dawe 

i ome 
tad he ‘tthe art wok of 


Ge temple in the foun ‘imi of 
rons (recrvered sme frre years 
yo), Comcienes etwenn the A 

iepion religion al Cratanity, extend 
ing even to details of elt wud nal re 


AFRICA 
Bantu totemism. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 


too4 Nets fom 2 
the late G. WY Stow end Goa. 
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Bauer (F.) Bilder nue dem stewschen 
“Taaie Gebies “(Glan Brac 
Ton, LY, 285-2 . 
gi Coralia cen oa 
(orn, Hativa traders, Shai Arabs, 
‘ey the towns of ikon (buildings) 





Wig Matte Gul 
ind asy Bouah Boron The 
wocients'’ ol Ngala are said to have 
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ties of such» cstom, the phonetic con: 
Sequences ‘only of which have bees, 
transfered, 


ie bieeiate 
Far eg, 63 
Urp:sos, si fen) trea ses 


Fi 


sal 
‘Seva Inatinct wed ices, o> 
ee forest and 





TRL fare fe ily of iad (tw) 


Wevhiten divesity. ‘They 
Aierences tween eons al 
= ego B not | 
Bie "Het «Oli « mine whee 
‘vino: 


‘Fisher (A. B.) Weitern Uganda. (Geogr. 
re ae ee Ser 
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ststie profesions, Pottery is 

dont ney the hao ae 

Aiwaris who take alto gular od are 

Likewise executions to the ings of 

Rasnds. 

Klose (H.), Der Mono sls Salestrasse. 
(Clb ce, 4, 276 
iT naive om the rive Move i Tope 

Yor Luschan (F.) Beobachtungea an 
‘Kicselaumien bn Acgypten. (2. f 
Ein, Berlin, 1904, xxxvi, 317-321.) 

‘Treat of fins of ‘Thebes ad Hfelman, 

Arti fints occur at Thebes older 

than the loel Tacwtring formations. 

‘The origin of the Helonan fats vee 

careful determination. 


“SiucTonais (itt Shae Ge 








er 
fis ‘bot! (summer) 
‘scold’ (winter). Six ebildgen fa 
family are connmoo, and mothers of 15— 
20are nut unknown. | Nervous 


“Arab food and 
the 


‘Eye dieanes are ery oom 
Parsons (1. 6.) Royal le 
Nerul nd. {Fol ne, Lamte 
y, 98.) Notts the ling of the Rg 
a is subject oa acount, 
oe acy Hi. heart wae 
‘ates by Bie anccencr, Th Yoruba "te 


Te eigaie Mealy “ire te 


oe aon ee 
Kasten Westen (ALC Pub. 
Anat. w Phys., Berlin, 1903, cLxxiv, 
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oe eee ae 


Eescer e Retety 


‘hese 
pie Sherine tices 
‘ppl, tubes, progreative  paralys, 


SDL probatly als “leprony wed sloping 
sick skort ee ence 
‘erat for wound lafection, onorris, 
yrentery, malaria (the lat td the fat 
coe Yellow: fever (pact 
"fo smalipor 
je, and the real, 
Hi are often very 
a ‘Rhenaasan of the fois fu alto 
omnion, but aot severe ls reaulte: Dt 
Fe vattibutes dieetsereasince to 
heredity, This ‘elsable 
bev logeaphy of 347 ttle: 
Bamaay (D.) | Ninmlang. (Gin 
Bac, gage nanny 19-200, 8 
fea), Wel aeseipton at toe Taw 
Sakang region io German Fast Africa 
Blarney forery ney prevalent. 
iemkers are wortea, 
Sehweaferth (6: “Aerytiche Kea 
oe “Fergie” 
pe, Xt, S151, 
he the “fers ow 
Gam Seca ee aiepe 
teace ny the td tthe 
rakes 


Geldel (HL) Deutch Stdwestatriee ink 
fates tong. (Globes, Bonet 104, 
Licexv, 202-205.) Coniains soles on 
tie secat ines ite te paties 
(Grambos, Hottentots, Hereror, ele), 
‘conoimie problems, tt, 

—— Togo iam Jahre 1993. (18d, 
BHEagt) ‘The Catholic tlatoosrch 
each the nitives English, to which Tr 
S. stoutly 
with the 

bei 





. ie 
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Dey 1904 
Pe ‘K. Frei.) Die Prolemiier, 
git Bead tor haaches Autanpal 


nian a 
Sictuanamey ee el tes 
ot fae 





Berets pra tee 


pee vin, weston, « Eemcl, 
Whe ects, changes quis 0 de. 
fects, defects to. crimes — pryehic end 





Ween (R.) A witehdocters it from 
Magila, East Central Africa. (Folk 
are, Land toot, 4, Th 1 Bh 

‘motive bene sul contents 


‘ealeraee thet powdery, 
tee Se 
feise Sot ramen, pots for 


‘ie am ‘Fas, 
fy, es Deseret 


Gobe'is sail in 

bin ll goed peer. 

‘ener may be due tthe i 

Of the Alexandtan architect 

iy King Label wh ved tthe et 
he ath cestary AD, Tialsomarks 

the soutbern lait of Chait before 

‘he arial of the Europeans. 


ASIA 
Abraham (0. ) «xd von Hornbostel: 
gi ietrametie) 
ge in et SEB 


aon ofthe con ttn 
%:). These Turkish aloes do not 
fir bon peppessouad Sie 


i 
PB pager madlliee | t= 
‘is (82) bw apenas aga 
Ss! ay Gah tae 
GR, Rag taser Nea 
statement of fel. 
30) catestn hance age ate 


‘cuAMERIASS] 





Besold (C.)_ Habyloniieh-Amytische Re. 
Vaio (A. felipe, peg, 
Vu, 19g-a8t,) Criteal 
dure 





rutabi, Jewish theslogieal work, Chrie- 
tian works, fe. 

‘Brocht-Bergen (R.) Dey lial end sein 
Galt are Rt 
Goes, g1-gHR 7 fg nn) 


Sao 
reve 
“ar Sale ieee 
stir eins Sucning trot) 


Aynasty, The tera of the decree 
iret wnever recovered from 
this blow, ‘he extermination fn 
tended mas only partly effected ‘The 
sequestered goods snd lands were never 
restored. jaent revivals never f= 
fhewed the former glory. 


Fischer (A,)-Mlteilinges (ber dhe Sel- 
or Hire sone Sher dea 
Ga ‘a Wien tape (Stagb, 4. Anche. 
‘paper nals ln’ foun 


oa 
ag ln as cad 


= 
Lond, 461 
ar, 
Cattigregecreg oper 
Stee 
Rete evened (1923104) by 
ein it) mt 


‘Neves Tesamente. (A. Religw., 
Tipe, 1904, Vit, 58:69.) Discusses 


Cae 
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the sicraments of the New Testament, 





ya xa EST 
Gu) Steel of wilsury erolaion 
Jayun, Sate sa De fn 


Too retest eApcinaiaione 
“at ond jane (Lelpigy 1904). 
Karats(R.)_Ethographiche Wandhan- 

es egret 








Es 
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sana (C.F) Ueber nea gefundene 
"aduncte inebetcn (2 Ess 
Teel, 1904, 337 ), Die 
fa Venpeyet, Lame a pt 
co . 
ira 3 


Lessons from Japan. (Not. Geogr. 
fs Mash. Yong, x9) 231-235, 
Feet) Bcenly ttt ntag went 
Teron, the cain" paper ets, 
Gros Fair's Japan Als sd 
thir Dntracton Tuto America 
(Wash, toy) an iver mew Pat 
ett en 
‘You Luschan (F, Inebache 
‘ane Pe ‘ert we 
aie facher “Auta 
men firs ae Vallerhundes Vee 
Eth, Berit, 1904, 3X0, 1775902.) 
Gives Wate fens aul tnnlations of 3 
tele ong rom the Turks of ores 
Syria wh explanatory nates Msn 
colleen 190% ty te ator and he 
‘rife ‘Vou Le thinks highly of the po 





Tie of phonograph oles a 
ea atten the 

tod Anes 

et tad ne ot 


ily 
fetaeece 
wane 
wat 
Yeteced by pheepe 
eo A pest eheopaphie seas 


‘wil have ie apparatus for 
Februar oles he 
Deoples wltone weapon an! Implement 
‘bmaisent and ‘thing we presented 


Der Mabaso Due 
Thangs und sein Wott "ot 
Boeiaey seg aor 

fee) Bet aett of Sh 


904, Sing) HE: 
Indiche Religion, 





that 











‘i 
i) el ineatere 
go, concerning ticle Hin et 

anal tytology magi, sce the 


im, Jalninon, Hlindulae, 
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lathe rma of x poca of depsaton 
tf nc rls it Rinses one wey 
is which beatin entre meyers 
the’ third formal (bade prayer ad 
pal oanaion) 

sre ed) Ueber dir Aut einer 
ite eke ns CT 

‘gah Sony 97-05. 

‘cout fo the fil pete Awe 





ever of the sone colon had oa then 
‘cancion eta (2). 
Schanteld (K. D.) Die Halhinsel Sinai. 


‘al Grad signer" Forchung ge: 
fa ae es 
terry, ayp-ash) Cotas ones a 
Hor and una ant he tear atten 
(alos entiney ‘Bonne, te Hee 
Secure the Tumordsmanafeny the 
‘Fee of the Bile Redes the 
Hedoas thee te ete Creek mon 


soane Egyptisy. and. Turkish ical: 
he a stall group of pow Mo: 
ibatnmedans, but My Chiat, 
sail to be the neha 


‘eMAaEMEREATN] 


Welthausen (J) Zwei Rechisrten bei 
Cop sthatee 1 oa a 


ipa ara in 
alee Ti ie 

Cems ok) ver ay oe uh 
Sia ya of rae, De 
‘ote that the: Helter word for me 

















UU Ree beg an st pros 
= en 
wane ona 

WaaAt (AK) Tite tare 
Hae No, to 98 1), De 
pote on a ca es ‘san 
toe caeye 
pred ror throne wl 
com 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY: 


em i 


ons saetrtte 


cre 
ipsa a Daa Xe 
Gone. 2c a ti Hen 1g 
Soi, ates toy 4 
Historfeal mor popula 


Sea infec ene at 
Min pla sharin language’ (ihe 

Dan anguage Te gremlin 
Melunedny phstallyPuybonn), 
mythology, tis an ean, Howe, 


fa pein 
me the waives a 


non 
aa Matty islands, ete. 
pertcalen la darted fal tengrelB 
ome of the talande in a few years he 
opal haa decreed go percent 
Bdwards (C. R.) Governing the Phil 
Hine Wade” (ate vat 
mA 
Canine pss oF 
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Migenesi ation, evetrwhere Poly 

si om tiie 14 Rotem Saron, 
Seely 1a 4 Melani, fom 

Lain sat ta erat Len Ne 

Rew Meelicaberg” stl, ale 

sme Ie ts), dove nat out inthe 

‘Melanesian area. ‘The weof the 

faplnoert diconed fe deond fs 

aie ‘out. Te wae dntributed 

ayo Potyvesias_fron Aa 

tare hive groups of 

this scraper s the: board-fors, the stool- 
form, and the ypring: board for, 


Friedmeen (M,) Industral education 
iad the develope of the. Pips, 
(So. Wha, Hon, Va 194 

ert fume 
maton. Auto abe fhe 
teooguilze the dignity 








agen (1.)_Dieateston Spar de Den 
Ti. ism ean, a86-agr't Ie) 
Stu a, aay 
Dickies Tht Wesaatot Kat tod 


eat torres Io ic ree 5 toe 
Hite ihe hoa, See Amaricom tm 
repeat 193, Ay Me STB: 
Kehaet |.) Die Oriamentib der teil 
maton aint der ‘den 
Marshall-insslnnebattechotogliten, 


high in tgaen St 
te Ct tg eh hk 
Sih eae ti 
Table tila trent af the mal 


Sidi ihe Mana ‘had fete 

‘varetiex, omameritatin (chief anes 

ured), natnexsete, Abwoof tattooing (ae), 
“ailetis imen peters 
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—= Die Maltyerm:Intiationsseremorie. 
(id. 77-83.) | Somewhat dead ae 
‘count of the mityerna or Snitlation cere- 
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University of California Researches in Egypt. — Full reports have 
been received of the successful work during 1903-04 of the Egyptian 
expedition in charge of Dr George A. Reisner, of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California. ‘The expedition was 
maintained through the generosity of Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst and con 
tinued the explorations of the four previous years. A concession cover- 
ing one third of the field at the great pyramids of Gizeh was granted! the 
expedition, the other concessions being held. by the Italian and German 
governments, One hundred and eleven native workmen were get to eleat- 
ing the main cemetery on the concession, while twenty-four picked men 
made a preliminary excavation of a small adjacent cemetery, which it was 
necessary to covet later with the soil removed from the larger excavation. 
‘The soil, which was removed by means of a portable railway, was malily 
drift sand, which appeared to have accumulated without being disturbed 
since soon after the completion of the cemetery at the end of the seven 
teenth dynasty, ‘The cemetery consisted of a lange aggregation of mas~ 
fabas. Through the present excavations, in conjunction with thote pre- 
viously made by the expedition at other sites, it is now possible to trace 
elearly the development of the mastaba from pre-dynastic times ta the sixth 
dynasty. ‘The main cemetery excavated was laid out in the reign of 
Cheops, the builder of the great pyramid in the fourth dynasty, and 
burials continued to be made in it until the seventh dynasty. Among 
the great mass of valuable material found are six inscribed stele, a ume 
ber of offering stones of the fourth and fifth dynasties, and a number of 
statue of single persons anid couples, Among the earliest of these fig: 
ures, going back to the reign of Cheops, is a white stone head of Ka-nofer 
of remarkably fine execution, two stelx of the lay Nofer and of Khufu: 
nekht, both of these probably cousins of the king, and a carved’ and 
painted limestone stela. From a period slightly later is w magnificent 
painted limestone group, Sennuw and his wife, and a seated group in 
white limestone of Hotepi and Renpet-nofret. A finely finished but much 
decayed wooden statue was found leaning against the southern end of a 
Sone coffin, A'scribe’s pileite in red and black ink on white plaster 
ives a list of kings, gods, and cities. OF special importance are two ins 
seribed and one painted offering chamber. 
742 
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Excavations were also made by Drs Lythgoe and Mace, under the 
direction of Dr Reisner, at Naga-ed-Dér, One cemetery excavated 
brought to light Coptic mummies, dated by means of coins to the period 
of Justinian. ‘These are of importance on account of the curious method 
of wrapping, and of general interest on account of the finely ornamented 
embroideries with which they are surrounded, Another cemetery at this 
location is remarkable far its antiquity, being in great part pre-dynastic, 
combined with a remarkable state of preservation of the objects found, 
expecially of the human remains. A special stody is being made of these 
retains by Prof. Elliot Smith, which will furnish important data for the 
further determination of the racial characteristics of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Egypt. Valuable collections of pottery, flint knives, beads, orn 
ments, comibs, and other antiquities were obtained here, 

‘The exeavations have been conchded and the yaluable collections 
procured are being packed for shipment to the University, where they 
will form part of the Museum of Anthropology. Dr Reisner and his 
assistants are now at work preparing the results of their explorations for 
publication. It is expected that their reports will occupy several vol- 
‘umes which will appear in the University’s series of publicationy on Exyp- 
tian Archeology. 


Origin of the Bellacoota, — All students of the North Pacific tribes 
will be glad of any information tending to account for the isolation of 
the Bellacoola from all other Salish, In my article on “The Develop- 
ment of the Clin System and of Secret Societies among the Northwestern 
‘Tribes I suggested that the Bellacoola had perhaps reached their present 
country from the interior, pointing out the fiuct that the Shuswap of the 
interior once approached very much nearer the head of Bellacoola river 
than they doto-day. In the Report of the Ethnological Survey of Canada, 
fnsued by the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 903, 
however, Mr Charles Hill-Tout has some information of quite different 
piirport, According ta him the Kwantlen of lower Fraser river have a 
tradition that, at the time of a great flood, « branch of the Kwantlen 
called Pélgeli ‘settled on the coast somewhere opposite Alert ay, and 
they assert that this tribe-still lives there and speaks the Kwantlen tan. 
xuage.”’ Although at firt inclined to doubt the identity of these people 
‘with the Bellacoola, Me Hitl-Tout adds in a footnote: 


‘From further inquiries since the above was written I am disposed to 
think this tradition does refer to the Bilgu/a tribe, It will be seen that 
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Pelgeli is merely a dialectic variation of Bilyula. tn speaking with the 
Keantlen of this wibe ! always used the English form Bella Cools. Thin 
doubtless misled my informants, Moreover, it is worthy of note that the 
Bilgula themselves have a tradition connecting them or their ancestors 
with the Fraser river region, In the important myth af Z72/osi'ng, the 
Fraser river is given as the place of his origin, The term Pe/ge/i also 
occurs in Hidyula legends under the form Pelkhany ot Palyand. It is the 
name of a certain chief in their mythology who possessed a howe der 
rated with abalone shells, the term according to Dr Hoas meaning 
‘abalone.’ Among the Awan//am the signification of Pelgeli is forgotten, 

‘This is interesting as corroborating De Boas! conclusion regarding » 
coastal origin for the Bellacoola. It mist be remembered, however, that 
the word Bilqula is Kwakiutl, and if Péloeli is the same it must haye een 
earned from them'jn later years, This might mean that the Kwantlen 
fhave discovered that they had northern relatives only in very recent times. 
The mere tradition, however, is of interest ouside of any philologal 
consideration. In this connection it is important to know which dialect 
of coast Salish the Hellncoola approximates most closely, 

Another interesting point brought out by the same writer is the rela- 
tionship sald to exist between the Nootsk, or Nooksak, of northern 
Washington and the Sk-qo'mic of Burrard inlet and Howe sound) He 
agrees with earlier ethnologists in stating that the Chilliwack tribe did. not 
Originally employ a Cowitchin dialect, but does not venture to conjecture 
the affinity of their former speech. Dr Boas bas stated, however, that 
this was Nooksak. 

Jonx R. Swartos. 


Cora Dances.— ‘The Cora or Nayarit Indians of the ‘Territory of 
‘Tepic, western Mexico, number about 3,000 persona and may be res 
garded a one of the more primitive tribes. These people have many 
interesting customs, inchiding some characteristic dances that, so far as 
Known, are not performed among other Indians, Two of ‘these dances, 
known as charaves and sones, both of whieh’ the writer observed at 
Guainamota in October, r902, are performed, in a manner that reminds 
‘one of the Irish jig, on a'box, called Aerima, about six feet loni, two feet 
wide, and sixteen inches high, This box, which is hollowed from a 
single log, is tken to a smooth, open space, previously prepared. “The 
music is semi-Indian in character and is creditably “and tntiringly 
rendered by two ot three of the natives.on a tremendous-guitar made in 
‘Tepie, and on small violins of theirown manufacture: ‘The eharanes and 
cones axe nich alike, but are danced to differcht tunes, Both have lost 
their former ceremonial significance, 
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When the music commences, aman, or aman anda wontan, mount 
the farima. If there beva pair, they stand about three feet apart, facing 
each other, The dance consists of a rhythmical stumping with the feet 
on the darima, and is similar to that observed among the Indians north of 
Mexico, except that it is somewhat more varied and lively. ‘The stamp- 
ing of the fect on the hollowed log creates a deep, dull, but not unpleas- 
ant sound, which harmonizes well with th music, The dancers alter- 
nately approach each other and revede, swaying thelr bodies but little, 
‘This movement is continved untit the performers are tired, 

‘These dances are held on special occasions, such as, feasts, or, as in 
the instance witnessed by the writer, during a visit by strangers, ‘They 
take place in the evening by the light of a bright fire. ‘The dance space 
ix almost surrounded by men who squat or sit on stones, and the circle is 
completed by « smaller group of women, mast of whom gtand. ‘The 
men quietly and contentedly smoke cigarettes wrapped with cornbusk, 
but containing so little tobacco that frequent relighting from the fire is 
necessary, Between the dances the onlookers talk and laugh, but in a 
suldued tone. No directions are given the musicians, who are paid for 
their services by means of a collection, ‘The natural stillnens, the pure 
atmosphere, the clear sky, and the Indian throng accentuate the effect 
Of the sounding farima, the weird misic, and the motions of the dancers, 
the whole creating an effect not soon forgotten, In these dances there 
are Spanish elements, but enough of the aboriginal remains to make them 
worthy of ethnologic interest, Aud Hroudka, 


Robert Singleton Peabody, — We sincerely regret to announce the 
death of Robert Singleton Peabody, Esquire, at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
yania, on October ist. Mr Peabody, who wae a aephew of George 
Peabody and the father af Dr Charles Peabody, Honorary Director of the 
Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachi- 
‘setts, wan born in 1837 in Muskingum county, Obie, where his boyhood 
ays were spent amid the prehistoric remains of that locality and where 
his interest im American archeology, which was destined to become 
such an important factorin present-day research, was first aroused. ‘The 
‘spark of boyish enthusiasm over his mysterious finds brijghtened into 
fline nine years ago, when, through the codpération of archeologists and 
collectors, Mr. Peabody began, with the nucleus of some two Inundred 
specimens gathered long before on his father's farm, the systematic col- 
lectlon of archeological material ftom the Ohio valley, the South Atlantic 
and Gulf states, and the Plains, which by 1899 numbered thirty thou 
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sand objects. In the year last named, steps were taken toward the estab- 
lishment of a permanent’ home for this noteworthy collection, and in 
April, 1901, the Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy was 
formally and permanently established by Mr Peabody and his wife. So 
completely deyoid of ostentation was this munificent gift to the cause of 
earning that only a few persons connected directly with Philips Academy 
were ayare of the names of their benefactors. In founding the Depart= 
ment of Archeology at Andover, Mr Peabody expressed the desire that 
the implements and ornaments represented in its collections be studied. 
and described, and that exploration and. the acqiirement of vast. collec- 
tions be left rather to the great museums of the country. The name of 
Peabody fas become almost a synonym of philanthropy in America, and 
Robert Singleton Peabody has added in no small measure to the repata- 
tion of 1 family renowned for its gifts to the cause of science. 

‘Mr James Mooney, of the Bureau of Anicrican Euhnology, fan 
returned to Washington from Oklahoma, where for 4 year past he has 
been continting his researches among the Kiowa, Cheyenne, and associ- 
ated tribes, chiefly with reference to their heraldic system as exemplified 
in their shields and tipis. The investigation of Kiowa heraldry ix now 
practically completed and it is expected that the results will be prepared 
this winter for publication at an early date by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The accompanying museum collection embraces so minia- 
ure models, in buckskin, of former heraldic tipls, 120 miniature shield 
models, the stun-dance lodge and equipments in miniature, with lances, 
tripods, and other belongings for setting up a reconstruction, on a smaller 
seale, of the old-time tribal camp-circle, Ninety of the shield models, 
‘with several tipis, some buckskin paintings, ceremonial lances, and war- 
clubs were recently installed in the Smithsonian exhibit at the St Louis 
Exposition. Every part of the work has been done by Indians. Amon 
the Cheyenne results, obtained under a joint commission for the Field 
Columbian Museum of Chicago, are a number of shield and tipi models, 
‘with miscellaneoas collections and a full-sized skin tipi, with equipments, 
‘constructed according to the old Indian methods and painted and decor- 
ated to reproduce an actual heraldic tipi of forty years ago. 

Extinction of an Eskimo Tribe. — Captain George Comer, the well- 
known whaler from New Bedford, who has made excellent studies of the 
Eskimo of Hudson bay, writes ay follows in a letter addressed to bir 
Franz Boas of the American Museum of Natural History : 

“Lt is with regret that T have to tell you that the Southampton Island 
aatives [the Sagdlirmiut] have all died off, having been forced to siarva- 
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tion by the Scotch Whaling Station, which was established on the island 
afew years ago. The managers of this station took so many outside 
natives there to assist in whaling, that they fairly overran the island. 
With their modem guns and superior appliances, the Southampton 
stood no show, and all died by the spring of 1903, ‘The station, 
which had been in operation three or four years, ceased to pay, and was 
abandoned at the same time, so that now the island is uninhabited."" 

‘Tae Firry-rounra Mertivcof the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the sixteenth meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and the third meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation were held at Philadelphia, Pa., during convocation week, ‘Twes- 
day, December 27, 1904, to Monday, January 2, 1905, Dr Walter 
Hough, of the United States National Museum, presided over Section H 
of the A. A. AWS, and Vice-President William H. Holmes over the 
American Anthropological Association. The following officers were 
elected by the latter Association to serve during 19052 President, F. W. 
Putnam; Vice-President, 1908, W. H, Holmes; Vice-President, 1907, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher ; Vice f, £906, George A. Dorsey 5 Vice 
Prosident, 1y05, Vranx Vous; Seeretary, George Grant MacCurdy ; 
Treaturer, B. Talbot B. Hyde; Editor, #. W, Hodge, A full’ report 
‘on the anthropological features of the joint meetings will be published in 
the next issue of this journal. 


In4s nerowren by Science that Dr Theodor Koch, of the Berlin Mu- 
seu fir Volkerkunde, who is exploring the districts of the upper Amazon, 
advanced farther than any white man on the Rio Tiqui, and came into 
contact with hitherto unknown Indian tribes. He spent neveral weeksin 
their villages, and has Brought back ftom his journey a rich collection of 
photographs and native articles, among others the famous signal drum of 
the Tikano tribe, He hopes to prolong his operations till the spring of 
next year, but the continued disputes between Pert and Brazil have 
somewhat interfered with his arrangements, 


‘Tue Woan's Axrunorotoojcal, Sociery of Washington, D. C., on 
the suspension of its meetings, donated its library of several hundred yol- 
‘umes to the Public Library of the District of Columbia to be held as a 
memorial of the Society, and followed this donation by a gift of one 
thousand dollars as a special trust fund and: permanent endowment, ‘The 
recent report of the Librarian states: ‘* The gift is in the form of bonds 
earing five percent interest, and the donors request that the income 
from this fund be used for the purchase of books and periodicals on 
anthropology." 
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‘Tue TainreentH SessioW of the International’ Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archeology will be held at Monaco, in 1906, 
‘under the patronage of Prince Albert The committee of organization 
consists of thirty-six well-known men of science, with the following 
officers: Honorary President M. Albert Gandry ; President, Dr B.D, 
Hamy; Honorary Vice-Presidents, MM. Emile Cartaithae and Edouard 
Piette ; Vice-Presidents, ML. Marcellin Boule and Dr 1.. Capitan General 
Secretary, Dr R. Werneau ; Assistant General Secretary, Dr G, Papillalt + 
Secretary, Wabbe Breuil ; Treasurer, M. Henri Hubert. All American 
archeologists are requested to send their names and addresses to the 
General Secretary, Dr R. Verneau, 61, Rue de Buffon, Paris, 


Uses rue virus Proverts of Solomon, King of Iiract, from Eliot ¢ 
Initian Bible, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain and Mr William Wallace Tooker are preparing a work 
which will be of interest not only to the students of American Indian 
tongues but also to the cultured public, Here for the first time will be 
made generally accessible a portion of Eliot's famous translation, one of the 
‘mont remarkable linguistic monuments of the New World. 


Dr Franz Boas, of Columbia University and the American Museutn 
of Natural History, lectured at Harvard University on December 2, under 
the auspices of the Anthropological Society, on *+Characteristcs of Prim|> 
tive Culture,!* 

‘Tuk RTHNOLOGIC CoLLUCTIONS of the Historical Museum and of the 
Anthropological Society of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Getmany, have beet 
united in an Ethnological Museum, temporarily housed in an old muni 
cipal building, x Manayawe, pending the completion of a new building 
‘now in course of erection. ‘The collections are under the rare of Dr Bi, 
Hagen. 

Dx Hewny Masow Bata has resigned the editorahip of Records of 
‘the Past, published at Washington, D, C., and bas been succeeded by Dr 
George Frederick Wright, of Obertin College. It is announced that Dr 
Baum will begin the publication of a new magazine, to be known as the 
Sournal of Historical Research. 


Tras apnouNCED that the will of the Inte Prof. Maxwell Sommerville 
provides $20,000 for the preservation and care of the:collection of en 
raved gems and ethnological collections given by him to the University 
‘of Pennsylvania some years ago, 

‘Tite Attenicay Averinordtocicat, Association has been awatded a 
grand prize by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition for the excétlence 
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its journal, the American Anthropologist, and its editor has been granted 
‘a gold medal. 

Tr mas nor hitherto been announced in this country that on October 
15, 1903, anew Anthropological, Ethnological, and Archeological Asso- 
ciation was formed at Wiesbaden, Germany, under the presidency of Dr 
Florschilte. 

Dx J. Drosreen, of the Museum of Natural History at Patis, delivered 
the fifth Huxley memorial lecture of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Jreland on October 7, His subject was ‘+The Races 
of Europe." 


‘Dr Gronor A, Doxsky, curator of anthropology in the Field Colum- 
ian Museum, Chicago, delivered, on November 19 and 26, two lectures 
in'the Museum course on **The Decorative Art of the North American 
Indiany.”* 


Mu WituiAM H. Houses, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
‘ogy, has been appointed a member, on the part of the United States, of 
the International Archeological Commission, rice Volney W. Foster, de- 
ceased, 


Fonstkx oiecrons von den Steinen and Seler, and former assistant 
directors Griinyedel and von Loschan haye been appointed divisional 
directors in the Royal Ethnographical Museum at Berlin, 

‘Tne AvertcaN Fork-Lone Socrery announces the publication of 
volume VIII of its Memoirs, being Zhuitions of the Skit Paronee, by 
Dr George A. Dorsey. 

Norice has been recelved of the death at Berlin, on October 22, of 
‘Dr Max Bartels, privy councilor, physician, and anthropologist, aged 
sixty-two years, 

AN EXTRAORDINARY emowmssonsiti” has been conferred on Dr H. 
‘Matiegka, instructor of anthropology and demography in Prague, Austria. 

Dk NicoLAs Lad, of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, will spend three 
‘months in research among the Popoloca Indians of the State of Puebla. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAI, SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


‘Meeting of November 1, 1904 

‘The 364th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, November 1, 1904) 

the President, Dr D, S, Lamb, in the chair, and 43 members and guests 
it. 
pars Joun R. Swarerow addressed the Society on Zhe Tiingit Indians 
of Alaska, describing them as divided geographically into about fourteen 
groups and socially into two divisions or clans called Raven and Eagle 
(or Wolf), each of which is subdivided into numerous family or govern- 
‘mental units with its head chief and gubordinate house chiefs, Members 
of the same clan are not permitted to intermarry ; twit there is a small 
sroup of Cape Fox indians who may marry into any other family, 
Raven or Eagle, and are thus really outside of the two clans, Each 
family possesses one or more objects or emblems which it particularly 
prizes and jealously guards from use by others; hut in contradistinction 
to the Haida families, which usually bave many of these, a ‘Tlingit family 
hhas very few and usually considers but one of them of particular impor: 
tance, ‘Traditions assert that most of the Tlingit families have rmigrated 
‘north from the mouths of the Nas and Skeena rivers, Each geographical 
group possessed! at least one winter village, whence the people scattered 
every spring and summer to their fishing, hunting, and trapping grounds, 
Unlike the Haida, who had two sorts of potlatches (one to the members 
of a man's own clan and one to the members of the opposite clan), these 
people had only one, corresponding to the second Haida potlatch, — Along 
with this they had only the carved pole raised to the dead not the house 
pole. The secret society dances had barely reached them from the south, 
Shamanisin and witcheraft reached the maximum development attained 
‘on this const among these people, their shamans being highly thought of by 
the Haida as well. Along with this their spirit world was peopled. with 
legions of spirits (ks) of nearly the same power, and there was no such 
gradation among them and no such system in their mythology as with the 
Haida and Tsimshian, Like the Haida, however, the Tlingit made miuch 
of certain beings supposed to bring wealth, und some of these are idlenti- 
cal with Haida deities. On the other hand, the killer whales did not 
750 
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constitute such an important class of beings. Among their myths the 
most important is the story of Raven, and scarcely less so the familiar 
Northwest tale of the brothers who were born of 2 dog father. ‘The 
principle of retaliation underlay all TUngit law, each man's life being 
valued at the life of another man of equal rank of at a certain amount of 
Property. In cases of accidental death the dead person's companions at 
the time were usually blamed ; in cases of death by sickness, some person 
who had bewitched him was held responsible ; and failing either, a natural 
‘object that had caused the death was often held accountable and was so 
treated, A person or an inanimate object might also be punished by 
having his or its mame taken, or the figure of the object adopted as an 
emblem, A close examination of the language, Dr Swanton asserted, 
strongly tends to confirm Dr Boas’ suspicion that itis genetically related 
to Haida, 

Dx A. R, Srorrono presented a paper on The Spanish Race of To- 
day, The speaker sketched in a paragraph the decline of that remarkable 
nation, from u first-class power to a low place in the second rank, —Pass~ 
ing to his personal observations during a recent tour in Spain, he said 
that no account of the Spaniards which deals with them ent masse is a tue 
‘one. ‘The contrasts between the people of northern and southern Spain 
were pointed out. In the former, the race is strong and manly; in 
Andalusia, under the burning sun, the energies of the race are wilted, 
and a softer and more luxurious temperament prevails. ‘Two distinct 
dialects — the Castilian, or pure Spanish, and the Catalan —are found, 
‘each having a copious literature, 

‘Throughout Spain, the brunette complexion, dark eyes, and raven- 
Dluck hair prevail. In stature the Spaniards fall below the average of 
European nations, being rarely taller than five feet, four inches. ‘Tem 
perance in eating and drinking is general characteristic. Water, far 
‘more than wine, ia the national beverage, and is hawked about the streets 
in every city and at all railway stations, ‘The manners of the people are 
courteous in all conditions of life, and hospitality is an instinctive virtue. 
Gallantry and respect for women are marked features. Married women 
live a retired life, devoted to husbands and children, and divorces are 
very rare. 

Although sixty percent of Spanish adults cannot read, they are for 
‘the greater part gifted with intelligence which goes far to supply the want 
‘of an education derived from books. ‘There is a native pride of character 
and of race ; even the poor and illiterate exuet and receive respect from 
their superiom. A general cheerfulness predominates in the national 
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temperament. ‘To all, Spain seems the finest country in the world, and 
their own city or province the finest part of Spain. Very few Spaniards 
‘emigrate —less than one in 19,000 of the population of that kingdom 
coming to Américaina year. ‘That Spaniards are not successfil colonists, 
it requires only a glance at their unhappy colonial experience to prove. 
‘The optimistic element in Spanish character is accountable for the inertia 
that prevents them from being a progressive people, Procrastination is 
ingrained in their very being, Dr Spofford stated that he had constant 
‘occasion to observe tlutt Spain is a country of yesterdaysand of tomorrows. 
‘The wages of labor in. Spain are pitifully small — varying fromm thirty to 
fifty cents a day, To haye nothing and to want little is the normal con- 
dition of the Spanish peasant, Great tracts of land lie uncultivated, 
from want of industry and irrigation ; the country is rich in natural 
resources, but its inhabitants lack the qualities that would render it splen= 
didly productive, Farm work is cumbrous and slow; the old wooden 
plow, the sickle, and the flail are in generar use, instead of modern agei= 
‘cultural machinery. ‘The omnipresent mule represents the patience, the 
‘conservatiam, the obstinacy, and the endurance of Spain, Tt may fairly 
be said that he isto the Spaniard the captain of hie salvation, 

‘The population of Spain is almost stationary, its eighteen and a half 
millions showing an increase of tess than one-half of one percent in ten 
years. ‘The country is sparsely populated —only 97 inhabitants to the 
square mile, while Italy has 300, and France 188 people to each square 
mile, 

At every railway station in Spain one sees “the man behind the gun,"” 
He iy there as the symbol of a government half military and half civil. 
‘The army numbers r20,c00 men—about double that of the United 
States, though Spain's, population is only one-fifth of ours, and its terri- 
tory one-twentieth, No party can get hold of the reins of government 
without the army, though sufrage is universal to all men over twenty: 
five, Militariam seems too deeply ingrained in the national character to 
Neave any room for Republicanism. ‘The ministry is virtually the govern- 
‘ment, and is continually changing. Justice is sold, and corruption is not 
stigmatized a4 in the United States, Spain scaled its. public. debt in 
1882, repudiating one-half, but it is still $110 to each inhabitant —a 
larger per capita than in any country except Portugal. Education is not 
‘upon tht advanced methods of more enlightened nations, ‘Teachers are 
poorly paid, or not paid at all. ‘The youth are trained to draw on the 
imagination, and are prone to speak without thinking, Spaniards have a 
native gift for oratory, but seal eloquence is rare. Liberty of thought 
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was for ages repressed, and history exhihits a blood-stained record of 
thousands murdered in the yain endeavor to make all men think alike, 
Now, while only one form of religion is established hy law, other forms 
of worship are free. 

“The Spaniard dearly loves a show, and the bull-fight supplies « most 
spectacular one. ‘This repulsive and. cruel’ sport, rejected by, other 
nations, belongs to the people who invented the Inquisition. The other 
favorite amusements are the theatre, cock-fights, dances, and cards. The 
lottery is a national vice. 

Spain is a country of surprises. ‘The vivid contrasts in its scenery, 
from blooming pastoral heauty to wild and romantic grandeur, were 
pictured, and Toledo, Seville, andthe Alhambra of Grunada were briefly 
sketched, Spanish hotels supply comfortable quarters and cuisine at the 
moderate rate of $1.75 to $2.25 per day, ‘Travel in that country should 
be undertaken in the spring and autumn months, as the heats of mid-sum- 
mer are very oppresive, and the winter's cold almost intolerable, so 
Inefliciently warmed are the dwelling. 

Dx Ata’ Hapuitka exhibited a photograph of a Crow Burial in 
Montana, taken two years ago by Mr Frank M. Conser of the Indian 
school service and presented 10 Dr Hruliéka by Mr J, H. Dortch of 
the Indian Bureau, ‘The photograph, Dr Hrdli¢ka explained, exhibits a 
characteristic “ platform burial,” still occasionally practised by the Crows, 
who also deposit their dead in trees or high up among rocks, The 
platform or seaffold is simply made of sticks supported by four crotched 
poles, those at the head being strengthened by othery placed obliquely, 
‘The body is enclosed in a rude wooden coffin, which is deposited on 
the platform and covered by the personal effects of the deceased ; the whole 
is protected by a large cloth, tied im place, The scaffold stands in a soli- 
tary spot, at the base of a tow hill, and everything is left to the elements 
for gradual decay. This form of disposing of the dead ix found among 
other tribes of Montana, as the Yankton of Fort Peck agency. By reason 
of the elevation of the platform, coyotes and other prowling beasts are 
provented from disturbing the remains. (Consult Yarrow, Introduction 
to the Story of Mortuary Customs, Washington, 1880 p. 66, et seq. 
Yarrow, A Further Contribution to the Study of the Mortusry Customs 
of the North American Indians (First Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnol- 
‘ogy, 1879-80), Washington, 188. Report on Indians, Eleventh U.S. 
Census, 1890 (1894), p. 362.) 

J. D, McGus, 
Acting Secretary. 
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‘Meeting of November 15, 1904 

‘The 365th mecting was held November 15 at the Cosmos Club, Dr 
D, S, Lamb presiding, 35 members and their friends being in attendance, 
‘The meeting was devoted to a symposium on Anthropology af the Lowisie 
‘ana Purchase Exposition. 

Mn W. H, Houstes spoke of The Eivhihits of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the Government Building, explaining the development of the 
various plans for exhibits in this branch. The first suggestion was that 
the Indian Bureay should present the Indian as he is to-day, under the 
Influence of civilization, while the National Museum and Bureau of 
American Ethnology should show him as he was previous to the coming: 
Of the whites. An it proved that this project was nat fensible, at the mg 
gestion of Chairman Lehman, of the Exposition Committee on Anthro- 
pology, a plan was developed for a great congress of the races, to include 
Fepresentatives of primitive peoples from every quarter of the globe; but 
this idea was ahandoned because of the great expense necessarily connected 
with it. Finally it was determined by the National Museum and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology to prepare an exhibit distinct in character 
from previous exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution, to consist of col~ 
Jections iMlustrating more especially the esthetic achievements of the ab- 
original tribes. A chief feature of this exbibit was a series of models of 
the great ruined buildings of Yucatan and Mexico, with restorations, and 
with models and pictures illustrating architectural details. In addition 
there were exhibits of the best available examples of the native sculpture, 
as well as of carving, the ceramic art, textiles, basketry and feather wark, 
and a separate section was devoted (o the ornamental arts and the strange 
modifications that take place in decorative motives as influenced by the 
technique and other features of the various arts, Numerous important ex- 
hibits were obtained through exchange of casts of National Museum spec 
imens for those of museums at home and abroad. Aside from these 
series there were other exhibits illustrating the sculpture of classical and 
oriental countries, which consisted mainly of plaster casts of important 
works, in relief and in the round. Mr Holmes stated that a part of these 
exhibits will probably be forwarded 10 Portland, Oregon, to be used in the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905, while the remainder will be re- 
fumed to the National Musetim st Washington, 

Dx ALKS Hrpuitka addressed the Society on the subject of Physical 
Anthropology at the Exposition. “This section, whick was combined with 
that of Psychometry, was represented by (1) the groups of primitive 
peoples assembled at the Exposition, (2) a collection of anthropometric 
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instruments and wall pictures of racial types, and (3) anthropometric 
work carried on publicly in the laboratory. The primitive peoples, with 
their native habitations, dress, and industries, served also the purpose of 
ethnologic study. While most of the groups were too small to make 
definite anthropometric results possible, and the lack of photographic 
apparatus was a serious drawback, the natives furnished material for some 
investigation and for easts. ‘These were made publicly in the laboratory 
and elicited great interest, 

Of the peoples represented, the following deserve special mention : 
(2) Filipinos, forming. part of the Philippine exhibit, and incliding, be- 
sides the more civilized and mixed Visayans and Tagalogs, several groups 
of Moros and Igorotes, and a number of interesting Negritos, (2) Afti- 
cans, consisting of a small group of Pygmies and several representatives 
of other tribes of the upper Congo, who were brought to the Exposition 
by Rev. $, P. Verner, (3) A family of Ainos, brought from Japan by 
Prof. Frederick Starr, (4) Various aboriginal American groups, including, 
Patagonians, Cocopas, Northwest Coast Indians, Pueblos, Navabos, Pimas, 
Wichitas, and others, 

‘The laboratory was in charge of Dr R. S. Woodworth, ‘The an- 
thropometric work proper consisted in determining the measurements (in- 
cluding pulse and sensimetric tests) and weights of several hundred per- 
sons—members of the primitive groups und visitors, Mr C. Myer made 
‘about forty facial and head casts of Pygmies and other individuals. 

Miss Auce C. Furvowex explained the part taken by Zhe Mndian 
School at the Exposition, showing that schools for Indian education x- 
tended as far back in North American history as the year 1558. In the 
seventeenth century there were Indian schools in New England, It was 
shown that Dartmouth College has had Indian pupils of various tribes 
almost continuously since early in the eighteenth century, ‘The many 
‘acts of Congress passed since 1819 that haye appropriated large sums for 
Indian education were referred to and the beneficial results derived there- 
from explained, In. 1849 the management of Indian affairs was trans- 
ferred. from the War Department to that of the Interior Department. 
“To-day there are government schools for Indian education offering facili- 
ties which are available practically to the whole Indian population of 
school age. ‘The exhibit at St Louia was shown to be highly creditable, 
not alone in showing the mechanical skill developed by Indian children, 
tbut in demonstrating their mental ability und the resultant clevation 
Of the mice, ‘Miss Fletcher presented a publication that had been 
regularly in use at the Exposition, the contributions to which, together 
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with the type-setting, Mlustrations, and jresswork, were all by Indian 
mipils, 

a es Pau Beckwrrn explained Zhe Part which the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Played in Anerican History, Reference was made to the medals 
that had been struck on various occasions in commemoration of historical 
events in this territory, and to the numéroiis treaties with the Indian 
tribes of the region. Cotonel Beckwith also presented many interesting 
data bearing on the successive Spanish, French, English, and American 
occupancy of Louisiana and of St Louis, special attention being given to 
individuals who took a prominent part in their history, 

‘The time for adjournment Kaving arrived, the reading of the paper 
by Da W J McGrk on Anthropology at the St Louis Expedition was 
postponed until the next meeting. 





J.D, McGuire, 
Aeting Secretary. 
Meeting of November 29, 1904 

‘The 366th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was held at the Cosmos Club, November 29, 1904, the President, Dr D, 
S. Lamb, in the chair. 

De Ated Huptitka exhibited Zhe Artificially Deformed Crania— 
‘one of them from Peru, the other from Vancouver island, ‘The first wag 
an extreme example of that type of deformation, practised in Pera and 
Bolivia, in which the forehead is fattened and the vault of the skull forced 
backward without lateral spreading or occipital flattening. Suck deformity 
must have been produced intentionally by bandaging. In this instance 
not only has the forehead been reduced to the utmost extent, but the 
Upper patt of the fice hav been indirectly forced backward, resulting: in 
an jitmatural titing of the plane of the orbits and a high degree of facial 
prognathisin, ‘This skull, which was unearthed in r8y7 by H. Ber at 
‘Tiahuanaco, and is now in the U, S, National Museum, is of ordinary 
thickness and capacity, and notwithstanding its great deforntity is faitly 
symmetrical (see figure 19). The second skill, that of a ‘Sugar 
Joaf'” or Nowittee Indian of western Vancouver island, was collected by 
Dr TT. Minor, {it 1869, and by him presented to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Its most interesting feature és the deformation of the vault, which, 
while of somewhat lesser degree than that of the Peruvian specimen, i 
identical with the latterin type (see figure 20). ‘The interesting fuct was 
‘brought out that Peru, with the adjacent parts of Bolivia, and northwest= 
‘em Vancouver island are the only localities in' the western hemisphere 
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from which this type of deformation has been observed. ‘The problem 
Of its origin is thereby accentuated, In both localities the custom still 
prevails, but a thorough study of the procedure, its motives, and its effects 
on infants has not yet been pursued. 

In the absence of Dr WJ McGee, his paper on Anthropology at the 
St Louis Exposition, postponed from the last meeting, was read by Mr J. 
D, McGuire, Dr MeGee referred to the various races and types repre= 
sented at the Exposition, and the physical characters of ach, ranging 
from the tall aborigines of Patagonia to the Pygmies of Africa, Many of 
the customs of these peoples were explained and attention was called) to 
certain of their ceremonies, 

The opening discussion in the symposium, What is a Clan ? was pre~ 
sented by Miss Avice C. Fierce, whose remarks concerned the diffi- 
culties in establishing an adequate anthropological nomenclature; First, 
the students of anthropology are nearly all of one race ; second, the terms 
‘used have each grown out of racial and local experience, This historic 
quality ecumbers them for world-service and results in misapprehension 
and confiision, because of an inadequacy to express difference and dis- 
inetion. ‘The word ‘clan'' has been stretched beyond its original 
‘meaning 90 as to include the family and some of the religious ideas which 
underlie many of the known kinship groups. In the matter of nomencla+ 
ture, ‘historic inquiry needs to come to the help of direct observation.” 

Mr Francis La Furscun described the Omaha and Kindred Tribal 
Organisation. "The kinship groups had cach a distinctive name, and. @ 
series of names for ity membership. These did not, as in the clan, refer 
to'n common human ancestor, but were mythic in character and were 
‘based on certain religious ideas and symbols, 

Dr Wasitnorox Marruxws, whose paper pertained to The Vavahe 
‘Clan, stated that the Navaho have some forty or fifty clans, which, ac~ 
cording to traditional and other evidence, seem for the greater part to, 
have been originally local exogamous groups or settlements, the men of 
cach settlement being accustomed 10 seck wives outside of their own 
settlement. Several clans seem to have originated from incorporated 
alien bands, which took names in accordance with the Navaho system. 
Descent is matriarchal, and it is forbidden to marry within the phratry 
‘or within the clan of either parent. ‘The clan names are chietly place 
ames rather than animal names, as is common with the eastern tribes, 
and there is some appearance of grouping into phratries, but the lines are 
very loosely drawn and the phratries seem to be « secondary development 
rather than original clans afterward subdivided, according to the Morgan. 
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theory. Dr Matthews sounded a timely note of warning against “apply- 
ing to all tribes a theory which seems to work well with one tribe or even 
with many," 

Mr Jastes Moowny, in addressing the Society on Zhe Gaelic Clan, 
stated that the word “clan' isa pure Gaelic word, the clin being the 
unit of social organization among the Gael of Ireland, northern Scotland, 
and Man, who, with their cousins the Cymri and Bretons of Wales and 
Brittany, constitute the modern representatives of the ancient Keltic races 
which at the dawn of history occupied nearly all of western Europe: 
According to the native annals the first Gaelic immigrants came to Ire- 
land by sea from the northem coast of Spain, under the leadership of the 
sons-of Miledh, latinized Milesius, at a very early period. After subju> 
gating the earlier and muder occupants, some of whom seem to have been 
of on-Aryan stock, they established a form of goverament which erystal- 
lied into the code known as the Brehon law, ‘This code was revised 
‘under king ‘Tuathal in the first century of the Christian era, and again, om 
a Christian basis, by king Laoghaire, with the assistance of Saint Patrick, 
between 443 and 450, It continued to be the law of the land, even after 
the Norman invasion, until vhe wholesale confiscations of the seventeenth 
century, As introduced into Scotland, in its simpler forms, in the year 
503 by the Gaelic colony from which the Scottish name and dynasty 
originated, itruled the Gaelic Highlands until after the battle of Culloden 
in 1746, ‘This Breton code has heen handed down in ancient Gactic 
manuscripts preserved in the museum libraries of Dublin, London, and 
Oxford, chief of which Is the Seanchus Mfr.” Under authority of » gov> 
‘ernment commission they have been translated, edited, and published, a 
labor of fifty years ftom 1852 to-1g0r, making six large volumes, which 
may be consulted in the Library of Congress, being perhaps the largest 
body of ancient law in existence, 

Under this system Ireland was divided into four provinces, with a 
‘central federal district. Bach province was governed by a king (righ), 
who was supreme within his own jurisdiction, but was subordinate in 
national affairs to the ard-righ, high king, or monarch, who held his 
‘court at Tara in the federal district. ‘The provincial king was chosen by 
the chiefs of the subordinate clans from arnong the male members of the 
farnily believed to be in most direct descent from one of the four original 
Milesian leaders, The ardt-righ, or monarch, was chosen from among 
the four provisional kings by vote of these kings and their potential suc 
cessors or heirs-apparent, On asmuming his duty and dignity as monarch, 
he relinquished bis provincial court and removed to'Tara. ‘The chosen 
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candidate must be of superior mental ability and sound, physique, aswell 
as without bodily blemish or defect,  Primogeniture was not recognized, 
and the vote might be given to any one of the sons, mule cousins, or even 
uncles, of the incumbent ruler, although, other conditions being satisfac 
tory, it usually went to one of the sous, ‘To. minimize the risk of dis: 
puted succession, the éanaisée, or heir apparent, was chosen during the 
lifetime of his predecessor. 

Next below the provincial kings were the chiefs of the clans, ‘These 
chiefs were chosen in the sane way from the family in etch clan claiming 
nearest collateral descent from one of the four original Miesian rulers, 
‘The clan was a body of families consisting of men, women, and children, 
claiming blood kinship by remote descent from a common Milesian an- 
castor, occupying a compact territory held mostly in-common, and in 
{ater times bearing a common family oame. ‘There was also sually a clan 
‘badge and war-cry, ‘The pastures, forest, and upland of the clan terri: 
tory were held in common for full range of the cattle, homes, hogs, an 
sheep, which constituted the chief wealth of the people, ‘The ciltivated, 
lancla were allotted by families, with undivided equal inheritance by the 
sons up toa certain point, when.a new distribution was made, ‘They 
‘could not be alienated, even by the chief himself, or held by any. one but 
A member of the lan. ‘The clan names were established by the monarch 
Brian Boroimhe, 1002-1014, each clan taking the name of some curly. 
ancestor or distinguished hero of the clan, with the prefix Ue or O 
(grandchild "), or Afac (++s00'), to denote remote.or more recent 
connection. In Ireland the O was most common, In Scotland) where 
the surname system was of later adoption, only the fa wan used. ‘The 
umber of principal clans in Irelind was about 3oo and in Gaelic Scot> 
Jand about s6, the population of the average clan in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century being from, 2,000 t0 3,000, or about that of ithe 
Principal western Indian tribes. 

De Jonn R. Swarox, speaking of the Sicia/ Organisation of the 
Haida and Tlingit, of the, northwest coast, stated that these tribes were 
divided into two sides, members of which are found: throughout all. of 
their towns. Hach division is strictly exogamic with maternal descent, 
‘and this law of exogamy applies. no matter how far apart: the merabers 
happen to live, When a man dies, persons of the oppouite division always 
conduct the fimeral, and they, too, initiate youths Into the secret society 
performances, tattoo them, and. pierce their ears, lips, ete, ‘The major 
divisions are substivided into groups which usually bear the names of some 
Aocality, and all exceptia few low-caste fumilies have their own chiefs: 
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‘They also possess the right to wear figiites of certaitt animals and other 
objects, called crests, at the potlatches. Several of the most powerfil 
family chiefs were also town chiefs, but their authority over other families 
Tiving there was apt to be weak. Among the Tlingit, as distinguished 
from the Halda, each family had very few crests and usually thought more 
of one than of all the others. Tn such eases a large number of the per- 
sonal names belonging to that family were derived from the erest animal. 
‘The families were further subdivided into house groups. 

Dr Cynus Tomas explained the terms ‘clan and gens as em- 
ployed by Morgan and Powell, stating that the former, in his Ancient 
Society, does not use ‘clan,’ while in his Houses and House Life he 
says that in America ‘* gens" is equivalent to the “clan "* of Scotland, 
In his Oudlines of Socinlogy, published in 1882, Powell did not use the 
term + gens"* ag applicable to descent in both the male and the female 
line ; in 1885, however, in his presidential address before the Anthropo- 
logical Society, he employed + clan,”? while in hi Airet Annual Report 
as Director of the Bureau of Ethnology (1879-80) * gens!" was used! 
to designate descent in the female line, Up to this time Powell used 
“+ gens" and ‘clan interchangeably ; but in an address before the 
American Bar Aiociation at Saratoga, in 1896, he employed ‘clan to 
indicate descent in the male line. Dr Thomas expressed the belief that 
the question must be answered not alone by a study of the different Indian 
tribes, but by general agreement among students. 

Dr J. Wares Frwxes, in explanation of what constituted a Hopi 
clan, said that among this people a.clan is “ a consanguineous aggregation 
of men, women and children possessing the same totem,"* ‘The essential 
and characteristic feature that distinguishes a clan from a family, or one 
‘lan from another, among the Hopi, is the recognition of a tutelary and its 
nature, The members of a clan are related by blood or adoption and 
are exogamous, the children belonging to their mother's clan. Each of 
these Hopi clans oF social and religious units possesses certain insignia — 
sacred objects ay fetishes that are characteristic and hereditary in the 
female line, .A Hopi clan has its own migration and origin legends, and 
in some instances « mythology with characteristic names for its super: 
ratutal tuiclaries, Each clan has an hereditary chief; the fetishes are 
ept by the oldest women. A Hopi clan may be enlarged into a so-called 
fraternity, or religious society, by adoption of members of other clans ; 
but when this occurs the ceremonies of these societies are essentially those 
of the tutelary of the clan from which they sprung, ‘The chief of the 
clan is chief of the evolved society and has charge of the rites as well as 
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the idols, altars, and other sacred paraphernalia, ‘The word “‘elan, 
‘Dr Fewkes aserted, is inadequate to designate one of these groups and 
gives a wrong impresion of its nature. It should give way to some 
more exact term. Asa totem or tutelary is the essential feature of the 
group, he suggested that the social and religious unit that has been called 
‘clan by students of the Hopi may be designated ‘+ totem grouy 
J, D, McGutez, 
Acting Secretary, 
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